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Foreword 


There long has existed a need for a sound and comprehensive history of 
Pennsylvania so written as to be readable and interesting to the average person 
who would like to know more about the,origins and development of the Keystone 
State. Such a work is needed also as a frame of reference in the libraries, many 
business offices, and other places where there is occasion to seek pertinent facts 
concerning Pennsylvania and its history. It is not easy to combine these two 
needs in a single work, but it is my belief that it can be done. The readers 
and users shall be the judges of my success. 

As of the present writing, no history of the state available in any form gives 
sufficient emphasis to the more recent development of Pennsylvania or treats 
adequately the great economic transformation under way since the Civil War. 
There has been a regrettable tendency to emphasize the glories of the past with- 
out due regard for the realities of the present. 

Our whole concept of history today is much broader than it was even 
twenty years ago. We now see history as a story of the life of the people in all 
aspects, and not merely a record of war and politics. There has been also 
a growing realization of the importance of state history in relation to the pattern 
of national history. We realize that knowing more about our local backgrounds 
is an aid to the understanding and appreciation of our whole American way 
of life. The American heritage, like the patriarchal oak, has its roots deep in 
the soil of our states and their communities. 

An older school of writers on state and local history were impelled to glorify 
and to extol everything. The historian today who seeks to write the history of 
Pennsylvania finds much that is glorious and a source of pride to its citizens, but 
his primary task is to write a history which will show how Pennsylvania became 
a great commonwealth and to explain some of the reasons in terms of basic 
forces and influences. At the same time, he will relate that story to the growth 
of America as a whole and show how, where, and in what ways the Keystone 
State contributed to our national greatness. And it must be a story not merely 
of wars and military men, or even of politicians, but also one of financiers, 
industrialists, laborers, farmers, clerks, merchants, artists, writers, educators, and 
indeed all of the arts, crafts, businesses, and occupations which are those of 
its people. 

It is not easy to do this for so large and important a state as Pennsylvania. 
I have long contended that most of our Pennsylvania history lacked a feeling 
for the true greatness and spirit of the commonwealth. As one who was born 
in Pennsylvania and has lived here and become acquainted with its length and 
breadth in the course of my work, I hope I have that feeling or understanding. 
After more than eighteen years as State Historian, I feel I may be ready to under- 
take the task of interpreting the history of my native state to the many who 
love it and want to know more of its story: I hope also that I have been able 
to do this in such a way as to provide a sound, balanced, accurate record of 
value to anyone who wants to know the facts about the history of one of the 
most important of the American states. 

S. K. STEVENS 
State College, 1956 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WILLIAM PENN’S “GOODLY LAND”: ITS NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ITS FIRST INHABITANTS 


ic 


ENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST history is its natural history. The nature of 
Pp the land and its resources are basic foundations for any civilization built 

upon it. Geography, in terms of the topography of the land, also exerts 

major influences over the history of the people who chance to occupy 
it. This is too often overlooked in the writing of history. The natural character- 
istics of the land William Penn and earlier Swedish settlers on the Delaware found 
upon their arrival determined much of the later development of Pennsylvania. 
It is worth a few moments time to learn how this land came into being and what 
it provided as a foundation for what was to become one of the leading Ameri- 
can states. 


Very Early Land History—Pennsylvania’s land history goes back some 
four to six hundred millions of years into the dim ages of geological times. Penn- 
sylvania was, in very early times, part of a vast inland sea. In the early Cam- 
brian era, some four hundred million years ago, a land mass known as “Ap- 
palachia” had its northwestern edge in what is now extreme southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and reached eastward to where the present Atlantic Ocean 
now lies. This land mass was formed much earlier. From this high elevation 
quantities of mud, gravel, sand, and limy materials were being washed into 
the sea to the northwest which occupied what is now interior Pennsylvania. 
Thus “Appalachia” gradually wore down. In late Ordovician times, the uplift 
of the land in the southeastern area caused the sea to draw farther inland. The 
shoreline then became roughly what is now central Pennsylvania in the Great 
Valley area. , 

The sea bottom rose and sank alternately for a few million years. Some 
times the sea retreated and left large areas of its bottom exposed in interior 
Pennsylvania. On this swampy land mass there developed the heavy vegetation 
common to the Carboniferous age. The resulting layers of vegetable debris 
gave us our valuable coal deposits, our greatest single natural resource. Our 
large store of limestone, so important to later industry and to agriculture, also 
came to us through operation of geological forces. Sandstone, shale, and 
other deposits were a by-product of the same evolutionary forces, hundreds 
of millions of years before white men came to present Pennsylvania. The 
great weight of overlying rock layers changed sediments into sandstone, shale, 
and limestone. 

At the close of the Carboniferous age, which included the Mississippian, 
Pennsylvanian, and Permian periods, some of the rock formations which had 
developed were heaved into great folds or crushed. In the eastern part of the 
state the rocks were pushed westward, shortening the underlying rock for- 
mations by one or two hundred miles. The resulting great rock folds are 
believed to have reached mountains with a height comparable to the Andes 
or the Alps of today. During this period the greater part of what had been 
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“Appalachia” sank below the level of the Atlantic Ocean, and the land form 
of eastern North America became more nearly what it is today. In fact, all 
North America for the first time assumed approximately its present land and 
sea character. 

The next geologic era is known as the Triassic period. It was characterized 
mainly by forces of erosion in which thousands of feet of the old strata were worn 
away. The final stage in the formation of Pennsylvania’s natural landscape was 
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accompanied by a succession of broad uplifts, with long time gaps between 
the several movements, and a gradual wearing down of the softer rocks. The 
differences between the harder and softer rocks, under the procesess of erosion 
formed our numerous ridges and valleys of today and determined much of the 
source and routes of our principal streams and rivers. This process of erosion 
was altered in portions of northern Pennsylvania by the coming of the glacier 
the southern edge of which reached this area. Narrower valleys, small lakes, 
occasional masses of large, and often foreign, rock, and glacial deposits of 
this region are reminders of this influence. The erosion process still goes on 
and theoretically every year Pennsylvania comes closer and closer to reachin : 
the level of the sea over its entire surface. z 

_ Geological forces, such as have been described in brief and in non-tech- 
nical terms, had determined the physiographic or land surface features of 
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Pennsylvania long before any explorers saw the Delaware. Pennsylvania had 
developed the five physiographic regions which still ~characterize it. These 
were the Piedmont Plateau; the Ridge and Valley Region; the Allegheny 
Plateau, part of the Appalachian Plateau; the Pennsylvania portion of the At- 
lantic Coastal Plain, and the Lake Erie Plain. Each of these regions is worthy 
of a brief analysis. 


The Piedmont Plateau, occupiesthe southeastern section of Pennsylvania 
and is about nine-tenths of its entire area. It takes in all the land from the 
Coastal Plain along the Delaware to the Ridge and Valley regions. Geologists 
know it also as the “Older Appalachians.” It has the oldest of the state’s 
rock formations. The Piedmont rises in a broad, undulating sweep from the 
Coastal Plain to the South Mountains. Numerous hills and low ridges swell 
its outline. The Plateau itself can be divided into three distinct areas. The Low- 
land or Hill section, the Limestone Valleys section, and the Piedmont High- 
lands. The soil in the first section is thin and sandy and was never too produc- 
tive without fertilization. This is one reason why farm population, rather 
than clinging to the seacoast, pushed rapidly into the interior in colonial times. 
The broad Limestone Valley portion of the Piedmont Plateau region pos- 
sesses some of the richest farming land in America; this explains why it be- 
came the heart of the Pennsylvania German farming empire. It includes Lan- 
caster County and the richest farm land in the state. The Highlands section 
has rolling hills and low mountains, steep slopes and narrow valleys and is 
generally less productive. 

The physiographic features of the Piedmont Plateau region made it one 
of the most favored sections of Pennsylvania. It is traversed by three major 
rivers and their tributaries, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the Schuylkill. 
Its productive soil gave rise to a prosperous agriculture. Its streams and rivers 
gave useful waterpower for early industries, provided a means of getting products 
of the farm and forest to the sea, and the seats for many growing towns and 
cities. 


The Ridge and Valley Region, of Pennsylvania includes the state’s portion 
of what is known as the Great Valley, which stretches all the way from the 
St. Lawrence to central Alabama. In the Keystone State, the Lehigh, Leba- 
non, and Cumberland valleys make up the Great Valley. Pennsylvania’s part 
of what the geologist terms the “Newer Appalachians” is also in the Ridge 
and Valley region, which altogether includes about one-fourth the state’s 
total land area. The Lehigh, Lebanon, and Cumberland valley section of this 
Jarger region is bounded on the south by the South Mountains and on the 
north by the Kittatinny or Blue Mountains. It forms a broad area of from 
ten to twenty miles wide reaching from Northampton County on the east 
to Franklin County on the south. The eastern part is the Lehigh Valley, the 
central area includes the Lebanon Valley, and the Cumberland Valley forms 
the last link in this great chain of fertile valleys extending for about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles through central Pennsylvania. Farther south it becomes 
the famed Shenandoah Valley in Virginia. It is a smooth and fertile area 
blessed with a rich limestone soil suitable for good farming. Its mineral de- 
posits include limestone and iron ore, which provided an early foundation 
for certain types of industry. The streams, supplemented by canals, furnished 
adequate transportation and waterpower. 
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Beyond this Great Valley region, as a second part of the Ridge and Val- 
ley region, lies a broad expanse of territory from thirty to fifty miles wide 
characterized by a series of ridges and narrow valleys. It reaches westward 
from the Blue Mountains to the Alleghenies and forms a belt reaching across 
central Pennsylvania from the Maryland boundary to Monroe County to the 
east. Its richest mineral resource, created by geological forces, is anthracite 
coal. It also contains much iron ore. he ridges rise to one thousand three hun- 
dred to one thousand six hundred feet in height. Some of the intervening 
valleys are broad and flat while others have small ridges and hills. The gen- 
eral direction of early travel and settlement throughout the region moved 
around the ridges either to the northeast or the southwest, except where 
rivers have pushed a path through the ridges, to avoid crossing the moun- 
tainous areas. Today, the Pennsylvania Turnpike solves the problem by cut- 
ting through them by tunnel and makes possible a more direct land route 
to western Pennsylvania. In contrast, the Pennsylvania Canal and later the 
Pennsylvania Railroad went around the mountainous ridge country by way 
of the Juniata Valley, even at the expense of crossing the Alleghenies between 
Altoona and Johnstown. 


The Allegheny Plateau Region—Once the Ridge and Valley region was 
crossed, the early settler encountered the great Allegheny Plateau region cover- 
ing roughly about two-thirds of Pennsylvania and including all the remaining 
western area, except the Lake Erie Coastal Plain. This huge region, which is 
part of the larger Appalachian Plateau, is in turn broken down into no less 
than five sub-regions, in terms of specific physiographic features. The Al- 
legheny Mountain section enters from the south and the Maryland border and 
extends through Somerset and Fayette counties across as far as western 
Wyoming County. In Clearfield and Centre counties it breaks down into less 
mountainous terrain. It provides Pennsylvania with most of its highest and 
most picturesque mountains in the western half of the state. Mt. Davis in 
Somerset County is over three thousand and two hundred feet, the highest 
point in Pennsylvania. As the Allegheny Mountain region reaches on from 
central Pennsylvania into the northeastern counties it again reaches levels of 
as high as two thousand six hundred and fifty-four feet at Mount Arrarat in 
Wayne County. Narrow valleys again persist with little encouragement to 
extensive farming. This section includes limestone, clay, iron ore and bitumin- 
ous coal among its mineral resources. 

A portion of the larger Allegheny Plateau area is termed the Northwestern 
Glaciated Section and includes the upper Susquehanna Valley and the Pocono 
resort region. Here are found the few natural small lakes in Pennsylvania. The 
north branch of the Susquehanna and its tributaries provide several fertile river 
bottoms. The Delaware is the eastern boundary of this region. Rolling hills, 
attractive valleys, the many small lakes and waterfalls, have made this region one 
of Pennsylvania’s important vacation resort centers. Abundant pasture lands 
make it a center of the dairy industry. The region also includes the great north- 
eastern anthracite field. Its well wooded slopes at one time provided a thriving 
lumber industry, now largely disappeared. 

On the opposite, or northwestern, corner of the state is a narrow portion 
of the Allegheny Plateau termed by geologists the Western Glaciated Sec- 
tion. It was once covered with a thin sheet of glacial drift and rises from one 
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thousand and one hundred to one thousand and three hundred feet along the 
Ohio border to some two thousand feet in Warren County. It is a gentle, 
rolling region with many broad divides, some deep ravines, and several lakes 
and swamps. The upper Allegheny River cuts through a part of this section. 
It was also a lumbering section and has certain resort attractions. A part of 
it today is occupied by the Allegheny National Forest. It includes an edge of 
the natural gas and petroleum belt. 

Running across the state to the ‘hortheast from the Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia borders in southwestern Pennsylvania are the Pittsburgh and the High 
Plateau sections of the larger Allegheny Plateau. This entire region is moun- 
tainous or very hilly with narrow valleys. The soil is not especially produc- 
tive and has never supported a prosperous agriculture based upon crop grow- 
ing. Dairying and sheep raising are farm activities of this area. The region 
was provided with a splendid river system in the Allegheny and tributaries, 
uniting to form the Ohio at present Pittsburgh. It was further endowed with 
rich stores of bituminous coal and the black gold—petroleum. 


The Atlantic Coastal and Lake Erie Plains—Geologic times provided Penn- 
sylvania with two small plains areas. One is the fringe of Atlantic Coastal 
Plain in the southeastern corner of the state along the Delaware River. It 
became important as a landing place and point of early and convenient set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania. It provided outlets for the Schuylkill and Delaware 
river systems reaching into the interior and a center for ship building and 
ocean commerce. In the extreme northwestern corner of the state lies the 
Lake Erie Plain. Lake Erie was at one time much larger than now and its 
shores bear evidence of having been the bottom of a much larger lake. This 
Plain furnishes Pennsylvania a port on the Great Lakes and a base for com- 
merce and industry, as well as a rich fruit growing region. 


Stream and Water Resources—Pennsylvania’s streams have exercised a 
marked influence on its history, despite the fact it was not provided with a 
large mileage of readily navigable waters and a majority of the streams at one 
time had to be supplemented by canals. The major rivers and their tribu- 
taries, however, were used extensively by the Indians and first settlers for 
transportation and they also supported considerable early commerce. They 
accommodated certain river craft, ranging from Durham boats to crude rafts, 
at least during freshet seasons of the year. They furnished water power for 
the first crude mills. The course of early settlement was fixed in many cases 
by the course of the streams and their valleys. Today, our urbanized and in- 
dustrialized civilization demands large supplies of pure water and water sup- 
ply and the purity of streams is of even greater importance to our well be- 
ing. A look at the stream and water resources of Pennsylvania as a back- 
ground for understanding of its history is not amiss. 

Pennsylvania has six drainage basins, but 64.2 per cent of its waters drain 
southeast into the Atlantic Ocean through the Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays. Included in this flow are the Delaware, the Susquehanna and the Poto- 
mac rivers. The Delaware, rising in the New York Catskills, has a total length 
of three hundred and seventy-five miles and drains six thousand four hundred 
and sixty square miles of Pennsylvania. For two-thirds of its length it borders 
the Keystone State. Its tributaries are the Lackawaxen River, the Lehigh Ri- 
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ver, and the Schuylkill. These rivers provide the major drainage and water 
supply for eastern Pennsylvania. It is the Delaware which gives Pennsylvania 
access to the Atlantic with a seaport which can be reached by ocean going 
vessels. The tributary Lehigh and Schuylkill have been more important per- 
haps to the interior history of eastern Pennsylvania than even the mother 
Delaware. Along their banks are now concentrated a large share of the state’s 
population and industrial might. They provided access to the all important 
anthracite fields which began to be used in the mid-1gth century. While the 
Delaware and its tributary streams provide only 14.3 per cent of the state's 
drainage area, their importance to the commonwealth has been and still is 
very great. 

The mighty, sprawling Susquehanna drains 46.4 per cent of the state and 
is far and away the largest drainage basin. Its water-shed spreads over four 
physiographic sections, the Allegheny Plateau, the Ridge and Valley Section, 
the Great Valley, and the Piedmont Plateau, a total of twenty thousand nine 
hundred and seventeen square miles in Pennsylvania. The greater river is 
actually formed at Northumberland where the North and West branches 
join in the flow to the sea. The West Branch rises in Cambria County and is 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles in length. The North Branch rises from 
Otsego Lake, New York, and runs for one hundred and sixty-five miles to 
Northumberland. The length of the combined branches from Northumberland 
to the Chesapeake is one hundred and twenty-eight miles, of which one hun- 
dred and twelve are in Pennsylvania. Wide and shallow in its course from 
Northumberland, the Susquehanna averages nearly one mile in width with 
many shallows and rock formations. The Susquehanna never has been navig- 
able in the modern sense but it did provide a passage for rafts and many 
crude river craft even before the building of the canal. Efforts were made in 
1826 to use steamboats on it, but without success. It played a more important 
role in the early history of the commerce and industry of interior Pennsy]- 
vania than that with which it is usually credited. 

Mention of the Susquehanna would hardly be complete without refer- 
ence to its major tributary, the “blue Juniata.” The main stream of the Juniata is 
formed near Huntingdon by union of the Frankstown and the Raystown 
branches. The latter is the larger, having its source in Bedford County and 
flowing one hundred and eight miles through rough country. The Franks- 
town branch rises in Blair County and flows fifty-six miles before joining 
its sister branch to form the Juniata proper. The length of the Juniata itself 
is eighty-six miles to its junction with the Susquehanna. The Juniata’s im- 
portance in the history of the region it drains entitles it to consideration as 
one of the most important streams in interior Pennsylvania. It was an early 
travelway for both Indians and whites. It opened a valley for both the canal 
and the railroad seeking a more nearly water level route to the west and 
avoiding the Allegheny ridges. 

Drainage into the Atlantic is provided for 3.5 per cent of the state’s 
area by the Potomac. Its tributaries are all small streams and the Potomac 
drains a meagre one thousand five hundred and seventy square miles of Frank- 
lin, Bedford, Fulton, Adams, Somerset, and Cumberland counties. 

The Gulf of Mexico receives 34.5 per cent of the waters flowing from 
Pennsylvania, mainly by way of the historic Allegheny and Monongahela, 
which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio and provide .a “gateway to the 
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West.” The Ohio, the “la belle riviére” of the French, flows for 39.4 miles in 
Pennsylvania through a broad and shallow channel, now. improved for naviga- 
tion by a series of locks and dams which narrow the flow to a nine foot chan- 
nel. The Allegheny is the major parent of the Ohio and runs for more than 
three hundred miles from its headwaters in Potter County to Pittsburgh. Its tribu- 
taries, the Clarion and Kiskiminetas rivers and French Creek, tap an important 
region. The Allegheny River system has been a dominant factor in the his- 
tory of all northwestern Pennsylvania. Its waters have dominated settlement 
and trade and industry in that region for nearly two centuries. 

The Monongahela may be termed the lesser of the rivers, in terms of 
length and drainage, which unite to create the Ohio. It rises near Fairmont, 
West Virginia, and flows northeasterly into southwestern Pennsylvania through 
Greene, Fayette, Washington, Westmoreland, and Allegheny counties. Its Penn- 
sylvania length is ninety-one miles. Its main tributary is the Youghioghen 
River, better known in western Pennsylvania as “the Yough” (Yock). The 
Monongahela and the Youghiogheny were the first streams to be reached by 
westward moving pioneers crossing the Alleghenies from eastern Pennsylvania. 
Down them floated many a boatload of pioneers, their belongings, and later 
their trade. Still later, they provided a waterway for moving huge barges of 
coal to feed the steel mills of Pittsburgh. This is their major use today and they 
are among Pennsylvania’s vital waterways. 

In an area about a mile square in Potter County lies the apex of the three 
major drainage areas of the United States. From this point near Coudersport, 
rainfall may find its way to the Gulf of Mexico via the Allegheny, the Ats 
lantic via the Susquehanna and Chesapeake Bay, or to the Atlantic via the 
St. Lawrence and the Genesee River. This last of Pennsylvania’s three drain- 
age basins accounts for a meagre 1.3 per cent of the state’s drainage. A por- 
tion of the waters which reach the North Atlantic through the St. Lawrence 
also escape by way of Lake Erie. 

The first settlers did not need large quantities of water, as contrasted with 
the needs of our modern civilization. Springs and nearby streams furnished 
water for some. In some cases digging a shallow well was the answer. The 
location where water was available might, and usually did, determine the lo- 
cation of many homes and villages of the early settlers. Early settlement tended 
to follow the valleys cut by the rivers and streams. Many clues as to why 
certain sections were settled ahead of others are obtained by studying a stream 
map. The ground water situation in much of the state was not too satisfactory 
due to physiographic features, especially in limestone areas. There are some 
two hundred and fifty natural lakes in Pennsylvania which exceed twenty 
acres in their extent, but a majority are in the northeastern and northwestern 
glaciated sections. 


Climate and Rainfall—These are other natural aspects of man’s environment 
determined by physiographic features of the land and are beyond his control. 
Pennsylvania is blessed with both satisfactory climatic and rainfall conditions, 
though they vary for different parts of the state. The state’s climate is divided 
into three main belts, eastern, central, and western. The average precipitation 
in the eastern section is about forty-six inches a year, ideal for agriculture. 
Snowfall is moderate and very little falls before December or after April 1. 
Average snowfall amounts to about twenty-eight days, or less than one month 
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out of twelve. Summer temperatures range from a mean of seventy-three to 
sixty-six degrees, though periods of much higher temperatures are common 
in the southeastern area. In the central section the precipitation averages a 
few inches less, about forty inches. There is more snow, coming a little earlier 
and lasting later in the spring in the more northern section. In many of the 
valleys the growing season is as long as on the seaboard, but at higher levels 
it is considerably shorter. Temperatures average a little lower. In what is 
termed the western section, which includes the northern part of Pennsylvania, 
the average annual rainfall exceeds forty inches. The snowfall is heavier and is 
apt to arrive earlier and remain later in the season. Winters are moderatly cold 
with an average of at least three months of freezing or sub-freezing weather 
in the year. In northern sections temperatures may range to twenty below 
zero in winter. The northern counties have the shortest growing season in 
the state, which means that certain varieties of crops may not be grown to 
maturity. In general, the state is provided with a very satisfactory, though 
variable, climate in all sections. Variations are sufficient only to produce minor 
differences in the life of the people, mainly in types of crops grown for farm 
or garden. 


The Mineral Heritage—As the pioneer hewed his way through the wilder- 
ness and cleared his farm from the forest, he was largely unaware of a rich 
mineral heritage which lay beneath the soil, except possibly in terms of In- 
dian tales about “black rock” or waters that would “burn.” It was a century 
or more after the coming of the whites before any real use was made of either 
these coal or petroleum resources. Coal swamps at a very early date appear to 
have covered nearly all of Pennsylvania outside the southeastern corner but 
much of it was eroded in geologic time. Before commercial mining began, it is es- 
timated that one hundred billion short tons of coal were deposited in the 
earth of Pennsylvania. Coal is a gift of the past and associated with the rock! 
folding processes which followed the Carboniferous age. There is even a close 
correlation between the degree of rock folding and the qualities of the coal 
found in the various fields. Petroleum and natural gas resources are found al- 
most exclusively in the Plateau region of northern and northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. They usually occur in rock formations of the same age as those of coal, 
but sometimes they occur also in older rocks. The gas and petroleum belt 
extends from McKean County southwest through Greene County. Experts 
believe there is a direct relation between the degree of rock pressures in geo- 
logic times and the occurrence and quality of both gas and petroleum. Natural 
gas has been discovered more recently east of this main petroleum and gas 
belt in Clinton, Cameron, Potter and Tioga counties in pools of varying area 
of utility. Very recent discoveries of natural gas have been made north of 
Clinton County. These finds have been in great depths and in much older 
rock formations. The pools thus far located in this area have been quickly 
exhausted. 

Very little of the present mineral heritage of Pennsylvania rests upon its 
supply of metals. It was provided in early days, however, with a great number of 
metallic minerals and some of them were of great importance in the earlier 
development of the state. Of these the most important by far was iron ore, 
and until about 1890 Pennsylvania was a major producer of this valuable metal. 
Iron is found widely throughout the state. Hematite ore of the same basic 
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variety as the great Lake Superior deposits is to be found in the Silurian rocks 
of central Pennsylvania. Southeastern Pennsylvania contains large deposits of 
magnetite, or iron oxide, in its Triassic age rocks. The large deposits at the 
Cornwall Mines in Lebanon County, and which are still worked, are of this 
variety. Brown iron ore and iron carbonate are also widely scattered through- 
out the state. It was these rich deposits which provided the foundation for the 
early rise of Pennsylvania as a great iron manufacturing state. 

Gabriel Thomas in 1698 wrote of the “Mines where is Copper and Iron, 
besides other Metals and Minerals” to be found “Backwards in the Country” 
of Pennsylvania. Copper existed here and there in southeastern Pennsylvania 
and in the magnetite ores at Cornwall, but it was never mined successfully by 
itself. Small lead deposits gave rise to some lead mining. Blair County in the 
far interior furnished lead during the Revolution from mines at Fort Roberdeau 
near present Altoona. Zinc was once mined extensively and was a valuable 
early mineral resource deposited among the rocks of Pennsylvania. Chromite 
and nickel are also to be found and have been mined on occasion. While none 
of these minerals are important today because of richer deposits found else- 
where in the United States, many were of unusual importance to the early 
settlers in the years before other and larger deposits were found elsewhere. 
There is a possibility also that as other deposits are exhausted many of Penn- 
sylvania’s mineral resources now almost forgotten or ignored may assume new 
importance. New attention has been directed recently toward utilization of 
iron ore in central Pennsylvania. New minerals, such as mica, are now being 
explored for use. 

In general, with the exception of iron, Pennsylvania’s common rock 
materials have been a more important natural resource than its metals. Even 
the early iron industry was dependent upon good limestone, clay, and sand. 
Today, these materials are still vital to the steel industry. Pennsylvania’s lime- 
stone is undoubtedly its most valuable rock. It is found as the floor for 
virtually all the valley regions of southern and central Pennsylvania. It pro- 
vided a valuable building stone. In many places it is pure enough to make 
possible manufacture of lime. In the Lehigh Valley it combined with just 
enough clay to provide a cement rock which gave rise to the great Portland 
cement industry. Crushed limestone helped Pennsylvania develop its trans- 
portation system. 

Sand and gravel deposits have been an important resource. Sandstone is 
a useful rock, but less so than limestone. Certain sands were useful in the de- 
velopment of the glass industry in Pennsylvania. Sand and gravel have furnished 
valued building materials. Clay has been a very valuable resource, especially 
those found in the Allegheny Plateau. The Kaolin or white clays of southeastern 
Pennsylvania early gave rise to a thriving pottery industry. In more modern 
times, the flint fire clay of Clearfield and Centre counties made possible manu- 
facture of the heat-resistant fire brick which line the great blast furnaces of 
the modern steel mills. Common clays and shales suitable for brick manufacture 
were found widely in Pennsylvania and proved useful in solving the housing 
problem of a growing commonwealth. Making brick was one of Pennsylvania’s 
very earliest industrial activities on the Delaware. 


The Forests — When the first white man set foot on Pennsylvania soil, well 
Over ninety per cent of its area was covered by virgin timber. William Penn 
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himself realized the value of this great natural resource and ordered that for 
every five acres of land cleared one should be preserved as a timber reserve. The 
wide range of soils and topographical conditions in the state created a great variety 
of trees, giving the state perhaps the finest timberlands in the entire nation. 
Stately oak and other hardwoods were mingled with pine and hemlock, and 
many other varieties of forest trees. Pennsylvania is situated midway between 
northern and southern forest zones of the eastern seaboard, which is another 
reason for the diversity of its timber resources. The southern part of the state 
was covered mainly by mixed hardwoods. Large oaks, black walnuts, and 
chestnuts were to be found, along with abundant hickory, red maple, locust, 
and some soft woods. The limestone valleys were well supplied with white oak, 
black walnut and locust. The places where they grew in abundance were soon 
known by settlers as the location of especially rich soil. In the northern belt 
mixed hardwoods were found, together with a high proportion of evergreens. 
Beech, birch, sugar maple, and cherry predominated in northern hardwoods. 
Pine and hemlock were the common conifers and in certain parts of the area 
drained by the North Branch of the Susquehanna were remarkable stands of 
white pine such as the Black Forest. 

It is estimated that the total timber acreage in primeval Pennsylvania 
reached at least twenty-eight million. It took two hundred and fifty years to 
clear a little more than half that area. These original Pennsylvania forests con- 
tained an estimated 280 billion board feet of timber, of which about 70 
billion are estimated to have been utilized by 1870 for lumber. Vast quantities 
were used earlier before 1850 to supply charcoal for iron making, which was 
used also to furnish bark for tanning, especially from 1830 to 1910. Some 
was used for building and some for fuel. Many millions of feet were simply 
allowed to rot as land was cleared by felling or girdling and burning trees 
to kill them. 

Pennsylvania’s forests provided a basic resource for an extensive industrial 
development. Until near the twentieth century, they gave the state a leading 
place in the nation’s lumber industry. Pennsylvania’s forests made possible ship- 
building on the Delaware. They furnished the wood for pioneer habitations 
and a majority of early household utensils and farm implements. They helped 
establish supremacy in iron manufacture, provided bark for a great tanning 
industry, as well as influencing many other industries. Few persons today realize 
how extensively wood was used for all manner of purposes. Until very recently 
automobile bodies for example, used large quantities of wood. Wood products 
also entered largely into Pennsylvania’s early commerce with the outside 
world and the forests helped thereby to stabilize early commercial development. 

The animal life of the early forests was likewise important. It helped feed 
and clothe the pioneer. The fur bearing animals of the forest made possible a 
lucrative and important trade in furs during the colonial era. Indeed, the fur 
trade was one of Pennsylvania’s most important sources of early wealth. In 
general, Pennsylvania’s forest resources were far more important to its de- 
velopment during the first hundred years than was coal. j 


The Soil — The life of Pennsylvania’s early settlers was even more dependent 
upon the soil itself as a basis for growing crops than upon either the mineral 
underlying it, or even the forests which grew upon it. The first comers, 
including William Penn, referred to Pennsylvania as a “goodly land.” By this 
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they meant unquestionably that it was a good land for farming. While some 
appreciated the importance of the timber and a very few thought of the 
mineral wealth under the soil’s surface, a majority of the early settlers sought 
a good soil as their great goal. The topography of the state is such that the 
larger part of the level land, comprising about one-sixth of the land surface, 
is located in southeastern and south central Pennsylvania. It is here that nearly 
one-fourth of the state’s farm land is to be found. Conditions in geologic times 
were such as to give this region the richest soil, the result of slow disinte- 
gration and decomposition of limestone rock. This is known as the Hagerstown 
soil series and is found in the Lancaster Plain, part of the York Valley, and 
in the limestone valleys of central Pennsylvania. The Hagerstown soil is residual 
in nature. It is far more productive than the sandstone soils of the state and 
its presence accounts for the major concentration of Pennsylvania’s agricultural 
wealth in the southeastern counties. 

Even more fertile, but less extensive, was the residual soil of the river bot- 
toms of the state. This is another reason why the trend of early settlement 
was along the broad valleys. In northeastern and northwestern Pennsylvania 
the soils were transported by glacial action. In general, the soils of western 
and northern Pennsylvania have never proved as rich and productive as 
those of the southeastern and central section. This is due in part to absence 
of limestone. Today this is not so important, because fertilization can supply 
essential soil elements. But in the days of early Pennsylvania natural soil 
fertility was all important. Thus the basic quality of the soil helped concentrate 
Pennsylvania’s population and economy for well over a century and a half 
within the limits of the region of richer soils provided by natural forces operat- 
ing millions of years before the coming of the first farmer. 


Pennsylvania’s First Inhabitants—the Indians —Long before the first white 
man saw Pennsylvania it was sparsely occupied by the American Indian. It 
is agreed generally that the Indian came to western America from Asia by way 
of some land passage which later disappeared. He moved gradually eastward, 
leaving certain remains behind him which archaeologists and anthropologists 
have been able to recover from the ground and thus piece together a rough 
history. The earliest known time record for the very early Indian occupation is 
not very definite. Experts call it the Paleo-Indian Epoch and date it back from 
18,000 to 8000 years ago or from sixteen to six thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. The best known sites associated with this era are in the American 
Southwest, but a recently excavated site in Dauphin County in Pennsylvania 
advances the Indian occupation of the Keystone State into this era. All the 
evidence indicates that the Indians of this period were hunters of big game 
of now entirely extinct types. Indeed, it may well have been these Indians who, 
with the aid of crude stone spears and lances, exterminated the prehistoric 
American mammoth or pachyderms. These people were not at all numerous and 
moved rapidly from place to place in search of game. The represented the 
early and very crude stages of Stone Age civilization. The scattered traces of 
the Paleo-Indian man recently discovered are the first indication that he ever 
lived at all in Pennsylvania. 

The next era of Indian pre-recorded history is known as the Archaic 
Epoch and extends from some 8,000 to 3,000 years ago. Archaic man is better 
known from his graves. We have no exact idea as to what the Paleo-Indian 
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man looked like, but the Archaic man had the same general physical appearance 
as the Indians greeted by the Swedes and the Quakers. along the Delaware. 
He had developed more ways of making more and better tools and implements. 
He hunted animals for food but he did not live entirely from hunting, as had 
his predecessors. He collected many wild edible plants and combined his meat 
with these as vegetables. He also had learned to fish. He did no farming as 
yet and made no pottery cooking utensils because he appears to have depended 
upon roasting his food in an open fire, Or ate it raw. He had not yet begun to 
cultivate and use tobacco. Indians of this era were quite common to Penn- 
sylvania. They mark what seems to have been the first general development of 
an Indian population in the Keystone State. 

The third major age in the history of the Pennsylvania Indian is called 
the Woodland Epoch and dates back from 3,000 to 400 years ago. It came to an 
end, and with it the history of the Indian as an independent being in Penn- 
sylvania, about 400 years ago with the white settlements and the expanding 
white frontier. The Indians of Pennsylvania were living in this Woodland age 
when the first white man saw any part of Pennsylvania. The Woodland 
Indian had advanced greatly in civilization from his ancestors of thousands 
of years before. He now practiced farming, in addition to gathering food 
by hunting and fishing. He was making pottery vessels and seems to have 
preferred now to boil his food in the form of soups and stews. He built 
permanent houses of bark and organized them into villages. Outside the 
village were cleared lands which were used to grow such things as corn, 
beans, squash, and the like. He was now raising tobacco and smoking it as 
one of his major enjoyments. Through the years of the Woodland Epoch 
the evidence discovered by the archaeologist and analyzed by the anthropolo- 
gists gives us a rather complete picture of the evolving civilization of the 
Indian. In the more than 2,000 years within the Woodland Epoch the Penn- 
sylvania Indian was steadily improving the quality of his pottery and his tools 
and implements. He was learning to decorate pottery and showing signs of 
artistic inclination. He was improving his farming practices and in general 
becoming a more settled and less primitive person. In terms of the history of 
the American Indian, he had reached a rather high level of an advanced Stone 
Age civilization in Pennsylvania. He lacked domestic animals. He knew nothing 
about the use of the wheel and his tools, weapons, and vessels were made from 
stone and clay. The Pennsylvania Indian met by the first white man presented 
the appearance of a rather small man, about five feet, five inches tall on an 
average and weighing about a hundred and twenty to thirty pounds. His bone 
structure was light and delicate but he was an exceedingly muscular individual. 
He was tough and wiry and capable of extended exertion. He was a person 
who lived a hard and rigorous life and died rather young. His wants and his 
needs were few and simple and his entire thought and culture were remarkably 
different from those of even the lowest levels of white society. Within the 
next century his own way of life was to be lost and his basic character greatly 
altered by contact with the white man. 

Though in appearance and culture there were no significant differences, 
the Indians of Penn’s day were divided into several tribal groups and two 
major linguistic patterns. One group of tribes utilized the Iroquoian linguistic 
pattern in their speech. Included in this group was the powerful Susquehannock 
tribe which occupied the central Susquehanna Valley and gave it its name. 
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Another was the Andaste tribe, which lived in the upper North Branch Sus- 
quehanna Valley. Though some experts have questioned its actual existence, 
it is generally believed that the region around Lake Erie was occupied by an- 
other Iroquoian language group known as the Eries. The fact that these three 
tribes spoke the language of the Iroquis did not mean they were friends and 
allies of the fierce Five Nations Iroquois of central New York. On the con- 
trary, the Five Nations virtually destroyed the Suequehannocks, the Andastes and 
the legendary Eries some ten to twenty years before the arrival of Penn. Once 
having destroyed these rivals on their southern frontiers, the Iroquois pro- 
ceeded to appropriate all of that portion of Pennsylvania as a Five Nations 
hunting ground. Still later and after the coming of the whites, the Iroquois 
forced the Delaware, Pennsylvania’s largest remaining Indian tribe, to become 
a satellite of the New Yorkers. 

Several tribes were members of what is known as the Algonkian lin- 
guistic pattern among the Indians and these were more intimately associated 
with Pennsylvania’s history. The most important of these tribes at the time 
when the Swedes, the Dutch, and later William Penn and his Quakers arrived 
on the Delaware was the Lenni Lenape, signfying the “real” or the “original 
people.” When Penn arrived, these Indians already were freely termed the 
“Delawares” because they lived in the Delaware River basin. Not all of the 
Delawares lived in Pennsylvania, but we need not concern ourselves with 
their entire domain. At the time of Penn’s arrival the great chief of the Delawares 
was the noted Tamanend. It was the Delawares with whom both the Swedes 
and Penn made their first treaties and land purchases. The Delawares at this time 
numbered about 8,000 people and were a sedentary, village-living, agricultural 
people who did little actual hunting or trapping. The Delawares were on the way 
to domination by the Iroquois by 1683. The Susquehannocks to the north in the 
central Susquehanna Valley region already had fallen prey to the warlike 
New Yorkers. 

By about 1700 the Delawares were without power to wage war or make 
treaties without Iroquois consent. As time went on, the Delawares were 
gradually dispossessed of their lands through treaties and finally made the victims 
of the infamous Walking Purchase of 1737. Not even the ability and eloquence 
of a noted new leader and chieftain, the great Teedyuscung, “King of the 
Delawares,” could preserve the integrity of this distraught people. Under 
pressure of white settlement and having lost their cherished lands, the Dela- 
wares moved first into the Wyoming Valley and then on to the Allegheny 
in western Pennsylvania. They were forced from there into Ohio about 1760 
where they joined the French against the colonists in the French and Indian 
War and the British against the Americans in the Revolution. The words of 
peace spoken by Penn on the Delaware in 1683 had come to a sad end. The 
descendants of the Delawares now live on reservations in Oklahoma and in 
Ontario, Canada. 

The Munsees were actually a division of the Delawares but with a different 
dialect which led to regarding them as a separate tribe. They held in the early 
Penn period the upper reaches of the Delaware above the Lehigh and extended 
their authority as far as the West shore of the Hudson River. Deprived of 
their land by the notorious Walking Purchase of 1737, the main body of the 
Munsee moved to Wyalusing on the Susquehanna about 1740. Their later history 
is merged with that of the other Delawares, whom they finally joined in the west. 
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The Shawnees, usually associated in the popular mind with Kentucky, 
actually were an important Algonkian tribe, a part of -which migrated from 
the South to Pennsylvania in about 1677, first settling on the Susquehanna 
at the mouth of Pequea Creek. Another large group of Shawnee settled with 
the Munsees near Easton about 1694. In the course of time they moved to the 
Wyoming Valley and then to the Ohio about 1756, where they joined western 
Shawnee who had migrated there directly. The Shawnee were allies of the 
French in the French and Indian War and of the British in the Revolution. 
Almost constantly at war with American settlers for the forty years preceding 
the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, the Shawnee were those who made early 
Kentucky a “dark and bloody ground” for the whites and at one time held 
Daniel Boone captive. After Wayne’s victory the Shawnee joined the Delawares 
in Indiana. Their descendants are now on reservations in Oklahoma. 

A number of other tribes made at least a transient appearance in Penn- 
sylvania. The Mahicans were an Algonkian tribe from the upper Hudson 
Valley region who were forced out by the fierce Iroquois and moved to the 
Wyoming Valley about 1730, joining the unhappy Delaware and Munsee, with 
whom they later moved west. The Algonkian Conoy and Nanticoke moved 
northward from Maryland shortly after 1700 and eventually also moved west 
with the Delaware. The Tutelo and Saponia were Siouan tribes from the 
south which moved northward through Pennsylvania and eventually were 
absorbed into the New York Cayugas. There appear to have been temporary 
villages of Chippewas, Misissaugas, Ottawas, and Wyandots in western Penn- 
sylvania under French dominion. The Catawbas, a Siouan tribe from South 
Carolina, were bitter enemies of the Iroquois and often raided them through 
Pennsylvania. The Cherokees, an Iroquoian tribe of the southern Appalachians, 
may once have lived in the upper Ohio region, if tales identifying them with 
the legendary Telligewi are true. 

Aside from possibly the Delawares, the Indians exercising the greatest in- 
fluence on Pennsylvania during the historical period actually had their seat 
of power in New York. Here the political genius of a certain group of Indians 
of Iroquoian speech produced the famous League of the Five Nations. About 
1723, with the admission of the Tuscaroras from the south to the council fire, 
it became the Six Nations. This loose confederation included the Mohawks, 
Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, Senecas, and finally the Tuscaroras. When they 
were first known to the whites, the Five Nations held much of New York from 
Lake Champlain, to the Genesee River. Antagonized by Champlain, who 
fired on them, the Iroquois became bitter enemies of the French and thereby 
helped change the history of the continent. From their central position they 
began in the late 17th century at the very moment of the opening of the era 
of white exploration a series of bitter wars against the Algonkian and Iroquoian 
tribes to the south in Pennsylvania. Fierce and uncompromising and with a 
genius for political administration and the conduct of war, the New York 
Iroquois annihilated the warlike Susquehannocks of their own language group 
and the Angonkian Andaste in the upper Susquehanna. They also turned upon 
the Eries in the upper Ohio region. 

By 1720 the Five Nations had succeeded in eliminating as a people prac- 
tically all their immediate neighbors in northern Pennsylvania, taking over the 
area as a hunting ground. Into it, until about 1763, no white man dared enter. 
It became the “forbidden ground” and was guarded by sentinel villages on its 
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borders. By about 1700, as indicated earlier, the once great Delawares of south- 
eastern and central Pennsylvania had become subjects of the Five Nations, 
derisively referred to by their overlords as “women” and governed by regents 
or “half kings.” The job of overseeing the Delaware became a major task 
of the Senecas, who occupied the territory left vacant by the destroyed Erie. 
The Delaware and Shawnee were permitted to settle on lands left vacant by the 
Susquehannocks as the former tribes were crowded northward by white settle- 
ment. The Iroquois Senecas themselves later established villages of their own 
on the upper Allegheny within Pennsylvania. 

This control over their subjects was so complete that most of the purchases 
of land in Pennsylvania negotiated after Penn’s time were made directly with 
the Iroquois rather than with Pennsylvania Indians, or were, at least wholly 
subject to Iroquois approval. During the colonial wars the Iroquois usually 
favored the English, due to their early affair with Champlain. The Senecas, 
however, ultimately joined the French and also took part in Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy. During the Revolution the six Iroquois tribes were free to select their 
own side but a majority became allies of the British. Until the Sullivan Expedition 
up the Susquehanna in 1779 laid waste their villages and cornfields and broke 
the Iroquois power, they were a thorn in the flesh of the Pennsylvania frontiers- 
men. In later years of the Revolution and thereafter the wise leadership of the 
half-breed Seneca chief, Cornplanter, provided generally peaceful relations 
between the whites and the remaining Iroquois. It was for this service that a 
grateful commonwealth granted Cornplanter and his heirs in perpetuity the land 
known as the Cornplanter Tract in Warren County on the banks of the 
Allegheny. Here still live Pennsylvania’s few remaining Indian inhabitants. 

When the first explorers arrived there were about 15,000 Indians within 
the limits of Pennsylvania. By 1800 only a few scattered remnants remained. 
The peculiar political situation among the Indians favored the whites in the 
early years of Pennsylvania. The Delaware welcomed the English as a pro- 
tection against the Iroquois and sold lands with some freedom until they were 
no longer permitted to do so by their overlords. The Iroquois, in turn at a 
later date, were not unwilling to dispose of Delaware lands, feeling perhaps 
they were securing a return for what actually had not been their own. When 
the red men finally turned against the whites in war it was too late to stop 
their advance, though the Indians were successful temporarily in driving back 
the advancing frontier at various times. But the pioneers always returned and 
in 1795 it was Pennsylvania’s General “Mad Anthony” Wayne who administered 
the final defeat which drove the last Indians far west of Pennsylvania’s boundaries. 

One could moralize at some length on the sad fate of the first inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania, but to little purpose. The Pennsylvania Indians were a striking 
people who no doubt deserved a better fate. William Penn described those 
he saw as “generally tall, straight, well-built, and of singular proportion; they 
tread strong and clever, and mostly walk with a lofty chin.” Their language 
he found “lofty, yet narrow.” Their habitation he described as “mats, or barks 
of trees set on poles, in the ground in the fashion of an English barn. . .” and 
“in travel they lodge in the woods, about a great fire, with the mantle of 
duffils they wear by day wrapt about them, and a few boughs stuck around 
them.” Penn was impressed by their ability to conceal their feelings. He wrote 
that “...in liberality they excel; nothing is too good for their friend. . . light 
of heart, strong affections but soon spent.” They are the “‘most merry creatures 
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that live, feast and dance perpetually; they never have much, nor want much: 
wealth circulateth like the blood; all parts partake; and though none shall want 
what another hath, yet exact observers of property.” Thus Pennsylvania’s 
Quaker founder described the basic character of his red neighbors. Here is the 
picture of a simple, almost childlike people which so impressed the contemporary 
European philosopher extolling the noble savage and the life of nature. 





(By F. Bartoli, New York, 1796, Courtesy of the New-York Historical Society 
and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania) 


Corn Planter, Seneca Chief 


As pointed out previously, Pennsylvania’s Indians had gone through several 
thousand years of gradual evolution of their civilization prior to 1600. When 
the whites arrived they were living a simple pastoral life supplemented by hunting 
and fishing. Their implements, utensils, and Weapons were within the pattern 
of the Stone Age. The southeastern Indians appear to have been peaceful. 
Those to the north had been extremely warlike, especially the Susquehannocks. 
The Indians seem to have had their own frontier and on its fringes they were 
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a more vigorous and warlike people than on the Coastal Plain. The total Indian 
population was widely scattered. Villages were located along the natural terraces 
above the streams used as highways for travel. Lacking draft animals, the 
canoe was vital to the transportation system when any distances were involved. 
Villages were made up of from ten to fifty families. They were not as fixed 
in terms of exact location as many persons suppose. When the natural sanitary 
facilities were exahusted, the soil no longer fruitful, or new hunting grounds 
were needed, the entire village might pick up its things and move a little 
distance to a new location, retaining the same general village place name. 
An Indian village was a collection of very rude huts made by covering a frame- 
work of poles with bark or skins. The Delaware Indian habitation was a 
long, gabled-roofed wood and bark structure long and rectangular like an 
Iroquois longhouse. Several related families would occupy a single dwelling 
as one lodge. The village was usually surrounded by a palisade of poles stuck 
in the ground and interlined with boughs for protection, mainly from wild 
animals. Nearby was a small tract of land where a belt of dead trees, created 
by girdling the trunks had cleared enough ground to raise maize and perhaps 
beans and pumpkins with some sweet potatoes and tobacco. Beyond the crop 
area lay the hunting zone. The nearby stream furnished an abundance of fresh 
fish. 

Indian ways were quite different from those of whites and very interesting. 
They have been the subject of much popular misunderstanding. For example, 
most persons think of Indian women as victims of lazy Indian men and forced 
into an inferior position, which is not the case at all. Maternal lineage was the 
rule among Pennsylvania Indians and the role of women was dignified and 
important in Indian society and family life. Lineal descent and land ownership 
were established through the female line. The eldest capable woman in a 
particular family was the “chiefmaker” and dominated the household and its 
affairs. Working in the cornfield, skinning animals, and preparing the food were 
honored and responsible female tasks carried on while the men did the hunting 
and fishing, engaged in trade, and protected the village against possible enemies. 
This was the Indians’ equitable division of labor. 

The dress and living habits of Pennsylvania Indians are worth noting be- 
cause again general misconceptions are all too common. Pennsylvania Indians not 
only did not live in tepees or hide tents, as mentioned before, but they did not 
wear the elaborate headdress of the ceremonial western and modern “circus” 
Indian. In the olden days the Indians dressed in clothes made from skins which 
the women had tanned and prepared. Summer garb for an Indian male included 
moccasins and deer-skin breech-clouts. The men commonly shaved their heads 
and usually left a narrow ridge of hair on the crown and running from front 
to back. This scalp lock, as it was termed, might be ornamented for special 
ceremonies with a feather or like adornment and faces were painted for such 
occasions. Basically, a simple garb suited to living and hunting in the wilderness 
and without ornament was common to the male Pennsylvania Indian. Women 
wore moccasins and skirts. Heavier skins were added to the garb in winter in 
the way of leggings and robes on the part of both women and men. With 
the coming of white traders, Indians began to buy and dress themselves in 
assorted blankets of varied hue and to wear the cheap trinkets the white 
man offered in trade. The moccasin was the major item of Indian garb which 
he never surrendered in favor of the white man’s shoes. Indeed, the white frontiers- 
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man and hunter commonly resorted to the use of the moccasin for wilderness 
travel. It was easy on the feet and provided a silent tread essential in hunting. 

The religion of the Indian was very simple and built around the worship 
of nature itself. This was natural enough because he was indeed a child of 
nature and dependent upon its whims with very little ability to control or direct 
them. The Indian’s supreme being was the Great Spirit or Creator and he sought 
to please him by his actions. The Creator was essentially a good person; the 
Indians also believed in a devil, “the devious one.” There are many other 
spirits of minor degree and some were good and some bad. Some lived in the 
waters and others in the trees. Some dwelt in animals and even the birds and these 
spirits were importuned in the Indians’ festivals. Religious festivals were built 
around the bounty of nature, especially in terms of the harvest and the hunt. 
The Maple Festival gave thanks for the maple sugar and the Green Corn 
Festival signalized the harvest of this all-important crop. 

The Pennsylvania Indian had great respect for family life and observed 
Indian marriage customs with great fidelity. Because the Indian mother was 
owner of the family property and its head and grower of much of the food, 
she was bound to be treated with a respect and attention greater probably than 
that accorded his wife by the average white rough frontiersman. Actually, the 
role of women in Indian society was superior basically to the legal status of 
early American or European women. In crude Indian legal ideas a woman was 
worth twice as much as a man in any exchange of the two. This position of the 
Indian woman helps explain why many a white woman captured by Indians 
and having lived with them refused to return to white civilization when afforded 
the opportunity. 

Indians had a strange sense of right and wrong. Their law codes were few 
and, of course, were not written. They were based on simple ideas of justice 
and the rights of persons. Taking the property of another or harming another 
person were cardinal offenses. Punishment might be handed out by the chiefs 
or leaders and even considered in Council. It might also become a family matter. 
For example, if one Indian killed another without cause a member of the slain 
Indian’s family had a right to avenge the crime by killing the guilty Indian. 
This was known as blood revenge. And this process stopped right at that point. 
The act was not one of revenge but of justice and further retaliation in the 
manner of a Kentucky mountain feud was not permitted. 

Indian government was equally simple, but evidently it was very effective 
in terms of their needs. Tribes and clans were headed by a chief, who appears 
to have achieved the distinction mainly because he was a natural leader and 
became recognized as such among his fellows. An informal electoral process 
might be utilized, but the element of common consent seems to have been 
the operating force. Tribes and clans were themselves a product of lineage or 
family groups banding together. Contrary to the popular idea, an Indian chieftain 
was not a very powerful figure. He spoke for the group when a single spokes- 
man was necessary and he presided over the Indian councils. Actually, the public 
affairs of a typical Pennsylvania Indian community of the Penn era were decided 
by a council of the older and spiritually influential men known as the sachems 
and a selected few of so-called “private men” of tribal distinction. The chief 
was a mere presiding officer and coordinator of action. Speakers were heard 
in Council and decisions were arrived at. Chiefs led the opening of the hunt 
and performed like ceremonial functions in normal life. They spoke for their 
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fellows at council sessions with the whites and some of them became eloquent 
indeed, if we may judge from the transcriptions of their remarks. 

Many popular misconceptions exist also with regard to the nature of 
the Indian’s character and temperament. “Wild West” motion pictures have not 
helped in correcting it so far as the Pennsylvania Indian is concerned. The 
normal personality of the Delaware Indian, with whom Pennsylvanians were 
most directly in contact in the early colonial era, was notable for its calmness 
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Wampum Belt Given by Indians to William Penn at Treaty of 1683. 
Now at Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


and equanimity. The typical Indian met by our first white settlers was a quiet 
and reserved personality. He was quite in contrast with the rough-and-ready, 
aggressive nature of the early typical frontiersmen. No doubt this natural 
quietness of the Indians was a reason why William Penn met them with ease 
and looked upon them as friends. In return, they regarded him with respect 
and regard as “Brother Onas.” As has been pointed out, Penn viewed them with 
a tolerant regard for their simplicity. 

This type of “easy going” Indian personality was reflected in the normal 
life of the Indian family. Indian children, according to Zeisberger, “follow 
their own inclinations, do what they like, and no one prevents them, except 
it be that they do harm to others; but even in that case they are not punished, 
being only reproved with gentle words.” Heckewelder likewise commented that 
the instruction of the young never was “done in an authoritative or forbidding 
tone, but, on the contrary, in the gentlest and most persuasive manner; nor 
is the parent’s authority ever supported by harsh or compulsive means; no 
whips, no punishments, no threats are ever used to enforce commands or compel 
obedience.” Modern educators and child psychologists can find much worthy 
of study in the Indian treatment of their young. 

Something of the same philosophy was carried over into adult relationships 
in the Indian community. Pennsylvania Indians, unlike the Iroquois, were not 
a warlike people but steeped in the way of peace developed through many 
years of peaceful existence. That is why the Delawares were placed so easily 
under the sovereignty of the Six Nations and looked upon as “women.” ‘The 
latter term, however, was not as reproachful as most historians have viewed 
it because, as pointed out earlier, the place of women was very dominant. This 
was true as well in Iroquois society. 

These characteristics of the Pennsylvania Indian in his native habitat at the 
time of the arrival of the first white men were changed for the worse through 
contact with white civilization. Only the early Quakers, among all English 
settlers in the New World, accepted the Indian as a fellow man worth recogniz- 
ing as a worthwhile human personality. This, of course, was in accord with 
Quaker teachings, which held that all men were “Friends” and equal in the sight 
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of God. Penn’s heirs, who turned from the Quaker faith, were guilty of such 
frauds as the Walking Purchase. Quaker merchants of Philadelphia did not 
hesitate in later years to exploit the Indians unmercifully in terms of trade 
relationships. The Scotch-Irish pioneer, with his Presbyterian philosophy of 
the “elect,” shoved the Indian ruthlessly aside and generally adopted the Ameri- 
can frontier philosophy that the “only good Indian is a dead one.” In French 
and Indian War days the province actually offered a bounty for Indian scalps. 
The British under Bouquet and Amherst went so far as to develop and attempt 
to execute a plan to inoculate Indians with smallpox. 

Traders debauched the Indian with rum and even the most outstanding 
Indian leaders, such as Teedyuscung, fell under its influence. By 1760 Teedyus- 
cung could be said to be a victim of alcoholism and Richard Peters was led 
to observe the once great Delaware’s “habit of drunkenness.” Robert Morris, 
along with others who treated with the Indians to purchase their lands at a 
song, definitely planned to use whiskey, commonly referred to as “rum,” as a 
device to secure their ends. In 1797 Morris and his associates in planning for a 
treaty conference with the Senecas at Big Tree, Geneseo, purchased as many 
rations of whiskey, 1500 in amount, as they did provisions and tobacco. Instead 
of allowing the Indians to have the potent beverage at the start of the meeting 
lest they “revel and frolic for a week” before negotiating, the spirits were paraded 
before them with the promise they would be made available as soon as the 
meeting was concluded. The Seneca chief, Red Jacket, was in a drunken stupor 
for the greater part of the conference. 

There is little use in moralizing about the fate of the “noble redman,” but 
these observations are pertinent in terms of explaining the history of Indian 
relations in Pennsylvania. It is quite probable that this history would have been 
different from what it actually was had the gentle Quaker understanding of 
William Penn been brought to bear throughout the provincial era in dealing with 
the Indians of Pennsylvania. However, this was too much to expect. The aggres- 
sive expansionist instincts of the typical pioneer were against such a policy. 
When the Quakers in the Assembly endeavored to argue in the 1750’s that 
peaceful negotiation would produce the best results in dealing with the Indians 
the frontiersman found it an unacceptable philosophy. As the Indian became 
clothed and armed by the white man he lost more and more of the old. Indian 
characteristics of quiet serenity. Filled with rum, he could be positively danger- 
ous and a changed person. 

Angered by constant pressure from white men who sought by fair means 
or foul to secure his lands and understanding not at all the white man’s concept 
of land ownership, the Pennsylvania Indian was pushed farther and farther 
inland and then finally westward in the Ohio country. His resentment and 
anger mounted through all these years. This accounts for the horrible massacres 
of the French and Indian war era when many Indians, who themselves or their 
ancestors had lived in Pennsylvania, swept over what had been their homeland 
and dealt death and destruction to the invading white settlers. These Indians 
had been made bloodthirsty and revengeful by long years of mistreatment and 
resulting pent-up resentment. They were not the type of Indian found in 
Pennsylvania when William Penn first arrived in the province. 

The some 15,000 Indians living in Pennsylvania when the Quaker settlers 
arrived did make a considerable contribution to the early success of the colonial 
experiment. For a little more than a half century, the relations of white and 
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red man in the Quaker Commonwealth were relatively peaceful and the war- 
hoop was not heard on the expanding frontier. Instead, the Indians and whites 
made certain exchanges. Indians took the white man’s goods in exchange for 
furs and skins. This helped to develop a prosperous trade of very real value 
to the early economy of Pennsylvania. Some Indian ways of life were also 
adaptable to the white settler’s rugged experience in the wilderness in the early 
days of settlement. And Pennsylvania was traversed by natural travelways in 
the form of the Indian’s paths through the wilderness which were quickly 
made the pathways of the first settlers and traders. 

The Indians were great travelers, both in peace and in war. When the 
white men came they did not find a trackless wilderness, as some suppose, 
but a land dotted with Indian villages and traversed by innumerable paths or 
trails. These were not the short, crooked paths of popular fancy but well 
routed highways, economical of the traveler’s energy and time. Long distance 
travelways crossed Pennsylvania in every direction. There were paths from 
the Genesee country of northern New York to the Potomac, across Penn- 
sylvania. There were paths from the Forks of the Delaware at Easton to the 
Forks of the Ohio, and many other long and main travel routes. There were 
also shorter paths within the state, such as those from Philadelphia to the Sus- 
quehanna, up the Delaware to the Minisink, overland to the Wyoming Valley 
and many others. 

Indian paths were known by name to the Indians by the place they were 
destined to reach rather than by the overall pattern of the route. Thus one 
long path might bear different names in its different parts as determined by 
the major points reached by certain portions of the pathway. For example, the 
Tulpehocken Path was so called by the dwellers at Shamokin (Sunbury) 
because it led to the Tulpehocken; the same route in the Tulpehocken Valley 
was known as the Shamokin Path because it led the Indian to Shamokin. Simil- 
arly, the path running west from Shamokin at the Forks of the Susquehanna 
to Kittanning on the Allegheny went by different names. At Kittanning it was 
known as the Great Shamokin Path; at Shamokin, as the Path to the Great 
Island (Lock Haven), or the Kittanning Path, depending upon the destination 
of the traveler. This habit of the Indians was likewise adopted by many 
white traders. The person attempting to list and locate Indian trails without 
knowledge of contemporary usage is certain to become confused. There were 
as many Venango Paths as there were ways to get to Venango. Oftimes the 
white men referred to a path when the Indian designation was not too well 
known simply as the “Warriors Path.” This term was applied commonly to 
north-south routes which were little used by traders because the Indian trade 
ran west out of Philadelphia. 

In listing Indian paths it is necessary, in order to avoid confusion, to give 
each one a separate and distinct name. To do this, however, involves, in nearly 
every case, the rejection of some well-authenticated names that have become 
accepted as standard in certain localities. At Altoona, for example, the Franks- 
town Path is the Kitanning Path and it provokes an argument to call it by 
any other name. At Kane, the Catawba Path, alias the Main Road of the 
Iroquois, also is known as the Kittanning Path. The accompanying map is an 
effort to illustrate and name correctly the major Indian pathways in Penn- 
sylvania. The importance of the paths was very great, not only to the Indians, 
but also to the first white traders followed by transient and finally by permanent 
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white settlers. The Indians had a peculiar ability to pick natural routes of travel 
and it is no accident that later turnpikes and other highways of the white man 
used the same basic travelway. A comparison of the Indian paths map with a 
modern highway map of Pennsylvania will illustrate the point better than words. 

The Indians, as the first Pennsylvanians, helped expedite white settlement 
in many other ways. It is hard today to appreciate just how helpless were a 
majority of the first settlers who came to the shores of the Delaware. None 
were equipped with an idea of how to live in a wilderness by clearing land and 
building pioneer habitations. Few were equipped with even the crude agricul- 
tural tools and implements of European farming. They did not even have an 
acquaintance with the type of crops which might be grown in the New 
World. It is easy to think of those who later moved westward across the 
mountains in the late 18th century as pioneers, but few have stopped to appre- 
ciate the fact that the very first settlers on the Delaware were likewise true 
pioneers facing a wilderness which must be conquered in order to live. Once 
the first settlers pushed away from the narrow coastal plain, they faced a 
forest which one of them described as “so thick that the tree trunks almost 
touch, by their height and their matted branches making a dimness, cold and 
fearful, even at noon on the clearest day.” Not even the most heavily wooded 
areas remaining in Europe were so forbidding. 

The first problem faced by the settler penetrating such a wilderness was 
building some type of crude habitation. Often this became a bark hut or 
branch lean-to not unlike the houses of the Indians. His second and equally 
pressing problem was to clear some land so that a crop could be planted. 
In the meantime, he was apt to need to depend upon hunting to provide meat 
for his table and skins which could be tanned and made into clothing. These 
problems were essentially the same as faced by the Indians of the forest. Many 
a settler in Pennsylvania utilized the Indian’s method of cutting a ring of bark 
around the trunks of trees, girdling them to cause them to die so that they 
could be burned and removed. The burning made immediately an opening 
through which sunlight could reach the ground and encourage seedlings to 
sprout and grow. Indian ways as hunters also were learned by the wilderness 
pioneer who even adopted the moccasin as the most sensible footwear for the 
trackless forest. Pioneers also adapted to their needs the leather clothing of the 
Indian. 

Even the Indian crops proved immediately useful. The early settlers brought 
with them from Europe the seeds and plants known to Europeans but not all 
of them were at once adaptable to wilderness conditions. It was the Indian’s 
corn which had become acclimated to the rigors of a crude agriculture with- 
out plows for deep planting, furthermore, it would grow satisfactorily planted 
in “hills” in small plots scattered about partially cleared land. The Indians 
had made considerable progress in the culture and breeding of their corn and 
were equipped with both early and late ripening varieties. Yields were as much 
as forty bushels to an acre of ground. The Indians also had learned how to 
store and keep their corn by drying it and placing it in small pits dug in the 
ground. They knew how to prepare and keep some of it for seed for the next 
year. The Indians also had learned to grow beans and squashes along with 
their corn. They knew how to pound corn into meal and to prepare various 
food dishes from it. All of these practices were of the utmost value to the 
first settler in many parts of early Pennsylvania and kept him and his family 
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not infrequently from pangs of hunger, if not actual danger of starvation. The 
Indians knew also about tapping sugar maples and extracting the sap to be made 
into sugar. For many a pioneer settler, this became the only sweetening available 
in his early struggles on the frontier. 

Last, but not least, our Indians left us with a rich legacy of place names 
which still dot our landscape. No less than ten Pennsylvania counties bear 
Indian names. They are: Allegheny, Erie, Juniata, Lackawanna, Lehigh, Ly- 
coming, Susquehanna, Tioga, Venango, and Wyoming. This gives the clue to 
the fact that the Allegheny, the Juniata, and the Susquehanna rivers bear names 
of Indian origin. Kittanning, Shamokin, Catasauqua, Catawissa, Cowanesque, 
Mahoning, Moshannon, Muncy, Nescopeck, Paupack, Pocono, Sewickley, She- 
shequin, Tidioute, Tulpehocken, Wyalusing are all Indian place names in the 
Keystone State. There are many others. All in all, the Indian legacy bequeathed 
to Pennsylvania was a very considerable and a very important one. 
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Indian Paths of Pennsylvania, from the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. Dr. Wallace’s biography of Conrad Weiser, 1696-1760, Friend of Colonist and 
Mohawk (Oxford U. Press, 1945) has valuable sidelights on Indian character. Anthony 
W. Wallace, Teedyuscung, King of the Delawares (U. of Pa. Press, 1949) is very 
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son in “Robert Morris and the Treaty at Big Tree” (Miss. Valley. Hist. Review, Sept., 
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G. Donehoo, Indian Place Names in Pennsylvania and in older county histories is 
to be used with caution in view of more recent scholarly studies and interpretations. 

















CHAPTER TWO 


EXPLORING AND FOUNDING PENNSYLVANIA 


that great movement of Européan peoples to the New World during 

what is usually termed “the age of discovery and exploration” which 

began with the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. The 
names of the first white explorers to visit parts of present Pennsylvania may 
never be known with certainty. There is some evidence to indicate that LaSalle 
may have entered western Pennsylvania in the course of his search for the Ohio. 
It has been generally accepted, though there are serious doubters, that the 
Frenchman Etienne Brulé as the agent of Champlain entered northern Penn- 
sylvania in 1616 and descended the Susquehanna from present Athens. Captain 
John Smith of Virginia came up the Susquehanna into Maryland in 1608 and 
there are those who claimed he entered Pennsylvania. The vagueness of geo- 
graphical knowledge of the time makes it difficult to settle such questions. 


Ts EXPLORATION and founding of Pennsylvania were a part of 


Early Dutch Explorers—It is known definitely, however, that the great 
English explorer Henry Hudson, sailing under the Dutch flag for the Dutch 
East India Company, entered the bay of the Delaware in August, 1609, on board 
the Half Moon in search of the elusive Northwest Passage. While Hudson merely 
entered the Delaware, sounded the Bay and anchored over the night, his coming 
was important in giving the Dutch a claim to that great valley. Hudson called 
the river the South River and the bay the South Bay. He left the next morning 
on his way to explore the Hudson, which he called the “North River.” It was 
one Captain Samuel Argall, cruising in search of provisions for suffering James- 
town in Virginia, who spent a brief time in the bay one year later in 1610 and 
named it the Delaware in honor of the Lord de Ja Warr, Virginia’s governor. 

Hudson thought well of the country he had seen so briefly and his reports 
on prospects for trade with the Indians led the Dutch to send others to 
make a more thorough exploration of the region. These expeditions were financed 
by newly organized Dutch trading companies. Captain Cornelis Hendricksen 
was one of these explorers and in 1616 he got up the Delaware as far as the 
mouth of the Schuylkill, which thereby secured its name from the Dutch. Seven 
years later another Dutch captain, Cornelis Jacobsen Mey, or May, was ordered 
by the Dutch West India Company to explore the region with some care and to 
undertake a fort to confirm the Dutch claim. This Company was definitely in- 
terested in the trading possibilities of the river valley which the Dutch East 
India Company had somewhat accidentally discovered as part of the effort to 
find routes around the land mass of America. 

For the following fifteen years the Dutch carried out further exploration 
in the lower Delaware Valley and built several forts which were the center 
for meagre settlements. Fort Nassau on the Jersey side of the Delaware was 
the first of these and the center for Dutch administration of the region until 
1651. A Dutch settlement was made in present Delaware in 1630 on the west 
side of the bay but it was short lived. In 1647 the Dutch built a Fort Bevers- 
rede at Passyunk on the east side of the Schuylkill as a trading center. It was 
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the Dutch who gave the Schuylkill its name, one of the few contributions of the 
first white visitors to Pennsylvania. The first really permanent Dutch location 
established within present Pennsylvania was not connected at all with exploration 
of the Delaware. A group of Dutch came down from New Netherland about 
1659 to work some mines discovered on the Minisink flats near what is today 
Stroudsburg and made a settlement there. The Dutch interest was primarily in 
trade and it is doubtful whether they would have contributed to the permanent 
white settlement of the Delaware. Furthermore, their chief interest was in New 
Amsterdam and the Hudson. 


New Sweden on the Delaware—A new and more aggressive interest was 
injected into the affairs of the region in 1638 with the arrival of the Swedes. 
Sweden, led by the great Gustavus Adolphus in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, was at the peak of its new found power as one of the largest of the 
new national states of Europe. Its area was about twice that of present day 
Sweden and its trade was the envy of all its neighbors. After the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus on the battlefield of Liitzen, Sweden’s real ruler was Count 
Axel Oxenstierna, minister for the youthful Queen Christina. Ambitions for 
further expansion led the Swedes in 1637 to equip an expedition of two vessels, the 
Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel Grip or Gripen. Backing the expedition was the 
New Sweden Company of traders. It was led by Peter Minuit and sent on its 
way to the New World. Minuit had been active in Dutch explorations and 
settlements of an earlier date at New Amerstdam and knew the region. 

Thus it came about that early in the spring of 1638 the Indians along the 
Delaware saw two strange new vessels with a flag foreign to their previous 
acquaintance entering the river. They proceeded to the present location of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where they landed, raised the flag of Sweden, and claimed 
the land in the name of Queen Christina. The expedition was no mere trading 
voyage, for on board were settlers and all the supplies essential to founding 
a colonial outpost. Before the Dutch governor at New Amsterdam could 
gather his wits about him and register a protest, Minuit had undertaken the 
building of Fort Christina to protect the Swedish claim. Minuit proceeded 
also, on a basis of instructions from his sovereign, to treat with the Indians 
for land purchases. Leaving his little band of settlers at the mercy of a not too 
kind wilderness, Minuit then started his return voyage to Sweden for more 
settlers and supplies. Unfortunately he was lost at sea. 

The tiny band of settlers waited anxiously for two years before Peter 
Hollender arrived in the spring of 1640 with a second and re-enforcing ex- 
pedition. The first settlers nearly perished from starvation at one time. Yet 
another arrived in the fall of the same year. There were more settlers, more 
supplies, domestic animals, and the first Lutheran minister in America. Follow- 
ing the custom of their own land, the Swedes began building log cabins, the 
first in America. They likewise began clearing land, and establishing the be- 
ginnings of farm life. Many of them had been tillers of the soil in their home- 
land. It was evident that the Swedes had come to stay and were no mere passing 
traders. In 1643 yet a fourth expedition came to the Delaware. It was commanded 
by a figure who was to assume a certain importance in Pennsylvania’s early 
history. He was the rotund, picturesque, vigorous soldier Johan Printz. Printz 
governed New Sweden with an iron and sometimes tempestuous hand for an 
entire decade. 
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Looking over the territory he had been ordered to govern, he decided in 
the interests of protection to move his capital farther up the river to Tinicum 
Island. There he built another fort named New Gothenburg. He also erected 
the Printzhof, or governor’s mansion, of logs and brick, a Lutheran Church, 
and a storehouse. This was the first permanent white settlement actually within 
the limits of present Pennsylvania. Tinicum, the site of this first official Swedish 
seat of government and justice, therefore Pennsylvania’s first capital, is today a 
state historical shrine known as Governor Printz Park, established ‘in grateful 
recognition of the contribution of the Swedes to Pennsylvania’s beginnings. 

Printz was an able if somewhat blustering man. He made further treaties 
with the Indians and, when necessary, chastised them in a military way. His in- 
structions had ordered that while the Lutheran Church was the state religion, 
as in mother Sweden, the other reformed faiths were to be tolerated. The Swedes 
thereby anticipated in a way Penn’s later and somewhat broader principles of 
religious toleration for Pennsylvania. Printz knew he must have settlers to 
hold this land and bombarded Sweden with demands for them. Under aus- 
pices of the Swedish Crown and of the Swedish West India Company, other 
expeditions continued to come to New Sweden with more settlers and aids 
to settlement. The primary purpose of founding a colony originally was 
expansion of trade, as was common to all European mercantilist practice, but 
actually New Sweden became largely a self sufficient agricultural settlement. 

The Swedish claim to lands on the Delaware was at best a weak one as 
the Dutch had explored the region many years earlier. The English had an even 
earlier claim based on Cabot’s exploration. When the Swedes first asserted 
their authority the Dutch, however, were in no position to offer more than 
verbal protests. New Amsterdam was the center of Dutch authority in the 
New World. To it had come recently stern, one-legged Peter Stuyvesant as 
governor. The Swedes made a final mistake when, in 1654, Governor Johan 
Rising, who had replaced Printz, seized Dutch Fort Casimir on the Delaware. In 
the meantime, troubles at home had seriously weakened the ability of the Swedish 
Crown to protect or further to develop its holdings. When Stuyvesant learned 
of Rising’s overt act he rose up in his wrath and assembled a fleet of seven 
vessels to proceed to the Delaware with some three hundred soldiers under his 
command to retake the Dutch outpost. This the expedition did, and then sailed 
on up the river and seized Swedish Fort Christina. On September 16, 1655, 
the Swedish Governor, Johan Rising, surrendered his authority to Stuyvesant 
and New Sweden came to an end. Conditions at home made it impossible for 
the Swedish government to attempt to re-establish its authority and New Sweden 
was left to its fate. The Dutch flag was now restored over all the European 
settlers on the Delaware. 


From Dutch to English Flags—The Dutch terms of surrender were mild. 
All of the Swedish settlers who wished to remain were allowed to do so. Only 
about forty returned to mother Sweden. Some four hundred Swedes and Finns, 
many of whom were among the settlers of New Sweden, swore allegiance to 
the Dutch flag and chose to keep their New World homes on the Delaware. 
Though the Dutch now ruled in Pennsylvania, it was a Swedish population 
which continued to grow and to prosper. The interest of The Netherlands was 
still primarily a trading one. The Dutch had about reached the end of their 
expansionist powers by 1655. Not more than a hundred Dutch lived in the 
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entire Delaware Valley at the end of the rule of The Netherlands and very 
few of these were within present Pennsylvania. On the other hand, the population 
of Swedish nationality probably increased by at least two hundred in the nine 
years of Dutch rule. It totalled an estimated one thousand persons upon William 
Penn’s arrival at Upland in 1682. 





Swedish Museum, Philadelphia 


The Swedish influence on early Pennsylvania, as a consequence, was very 
considerable. Not only did the Swedes establish the first law courts and instru- 
mentalities of government but they also carried on the first educational and 
religious activities. They were also the leaders in the development of pioneer 
agriculture and industry. “The first planters in these parts were the Dutch; 
and soon after them the Swedes and Finns to husbandry.” This statement b 
William Penn summarized the nature of the two groups of first settlers. Cattle 
and seed accompanied the Swedish expeditions and Governor Printz was in- 
structed to secure any needed beyond these from Virginia. He was also instructed 
to “forward agriculture and the improvement of the land, settling, and urging 
the people thereto with energy.” Other directives were to promote “immediate 
culture of grain and other vegetables, to procure a good race of cattle, sheep 
and other animals” and to enter upon production of tobacco and grapes. These 
instructions Printz carried out with vigor and the result was a flourishing 
agriculture in Pennsylvania when the first English arrived. 

Of course there was no extensive industrial development in early Pennsyl- 
vania and only the crudest type of pioneer enterprise. Sweden was as conscious, 
however, of the importance of some exploitation of industrial resources as it was 
of the value of agriculture. Printz was instructed to look to the “culling of choice 
woods” from the forest and to start production of silk. Sweden, after the com- 
mon mercantilist theory, was interested in producing in its colony those things 
it could not manufacture at home. The new colony needed flour and it was 
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Governor Printz himself who directed erection of Pennsylvania’s first grist 
mill on Cobbs Creek in 1643. It seems probable that the Swedes also made 
brick. Since they raised sheep, there must have been some crude woolen manu- 
factures of the domestic variety. Cattle were raised and slaughtered and leather 
no doubt processed. It might even be said that the building industry began 
with the Swedish erection of the first log cabins in North America. Altogether, 
the Swedish influence on early Pennsylvania was very material. 


The Coming of the English Flag—This chapter could well be titled “South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Under Three Flags.” The Dutch flag flew over the Delaware 
settlements for nine years following Peter Stuyvesant’s capture of Fort Chris- 
tina. Until 1657, the newly recovered Dutch lands were governed by deputies 
from New Amsterdam. In that year the settlements were divided between the 
City of New Amsterdam and the Dutch West India Company. In 1663 the 
Company returned its rights to New Amsterdam, and this situation stood for the 
remainder of the Dutch dominion. In the meantime, the great Dutch colonial 
empire erected during the first half of the 17th century was beginning to 
weaken. Just as the Dutch had succeeded to the colonial empire of the Portu- 
guese, so were many of their possessions to fall into the hands of England. The 
prosperity of the Dutch was the envy of all Europe, and envy in international 
affairs begets antagonism, rivalry, and finally war. 

It took the entire 16th century for England to get fully into the worldwide 
scramble for trade -and territory generated by the discovery of the New 
World. The ill-starred attempts of Gilbert and Raleigh to colonize in New 
Foundland and the Carolinas created some distrust of actual colonization. 
British ships, however, ranged the world in exploration and gentlemanly piracy, 
capturing gold and silver and spices which enriched the coffers of the Crown. 
In 1497-1498 the roving Anglo-Italian, John Cabot, laid a foundation for later 
British claims to the whole of North America. Later Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, 
and Baffin drove their ships into virtually every icy bay and strait to the ex- 
treme north and established even more firmly a claim to northern Canada. 

Beginning in the 17th century England, under the Stuart kings, initiated a 
more vigorous program of colonial expansion, threatening settlements and 
territorial claims already established by others. By 1655 the initial English 
colonial ventures had grown into no less than ten separate colonies containing 
several hundred thousand: people scattered along the Atlantic seaboard and 
separated only by the Dutch possessions. The English colonies were more 
heavily populated by far than those of any other European power with 
claims in North America. Religious conditions in England helped populate 
New England with Puritans while Roman Catholics had come to Maryland in 
large numbers as a place of refuge. Disturbed political situations in England dur- 
ing the period of the early Stuart kings, followed by the Puritan Revolution 
and the Cromwellian era, the Stuart restoration, and finally the “Glorious Revolu- 
tion” led many an Englishman to escape to the colonies to save his head. 

These very disturbances in the mother country also led to a failure of 
England to apply the same rigid principles of absolute administration of politi- 
cal and economic affairs to its colonial possessions which characterized the 
other European powers. Furthermore, seeds of political liberty were being planted 
in England’s home soil which found even more fruitful resting places in the 
colonies. In the New England sector, flourishing commercial relations developed. 
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In the South, Negro slaves were producing quantities of the magic weed tobacco 
which had found such favor in Europe. In terms of economic opportunity 
and political and religious freedom, the English colonies had much to offer 
and had grown accordingly in size and wealth since 1607. It was inconceivable 
that the northern and southern colonies should continue to be separated by 
holdings of another power seated on the Delaware and the Hudson. 

The stage for English seizure of the Dutch holdings in New York and 
on the Delaware was set by a period of commercial warfare with the United 
Netherlands throughout the world in the 17th century. The Netherlands were 
further weakened by trade and other rivalries with France, combined with 
internal dissensions. King Charles II of England was weaned away from a tem- 
porary alliance with the Dutch against France by the wiles of Louis XIV. 
Charles II resolved to grant to his brother James, the Duke of York, all the 
lands now within New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania which were held 
by the Dutch. The land included within present Delaware, it should be noted, 
was not included in this grant. Of course, the title meant nothing so long as 
the land was in Dutch possession. Accordingly, an English expedition was 
organized for the conquest of New Netherland. On August 29, 1664, Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant himself was forced to surrender without a struggle to a 
superior English force at New Amsterdam. His vice governor on the Delaware, 
D’Hinojossa, offered resistance and the English stormed and captured his post. 
Except for a brief interval in 1673, when The Netherlands regained its possessions 
in war with England, the Dutch flag never flew again over the Delaware. 

Sir Robert Carr, commander of the English force which seized the Dutch 
possessions on the Delaware, renamed the Dutch capital of New Amstel as New 
Castle, and took all necessary steps to establish a firm British rule. The settlers 
were required to take an oath of allegiance to England, and the growing Swedish 
population once more changed its legal nationality. Three English law courts 
were established and in 1676 the famous Duke of York’s Laws were put into 
operation. These were the first English laws to apply within Pennsylvania. 

By the end of the next decade a slow immigration of English settlers be- 
gan into the Delaware region and the Upland court began to confirm more and 
more land titles within present Pennsylvania. Upland, now Chester, became the 
capital or center of civil authority under the Duke of York. Thus for a second 
time Pennsylvania proper had a capital on its soil. While English settlers had 
begun to settle in the region, the population in 1681 when Charles II granted 
the lands to William Penn remained predominantly Swedish. There was a 
sprinkling of several other nationalities and Pennsylvania already gave evidence 
of attracting varied racial strains to its shores. The total white population on 
the Delaware by about 1681 is estimated as two thousand persons, of whom about 
one-fourth were in Pennsylvania and the remainder in what were later Jersey 
and Delaware. The business of actual pioneering in a wilderness on the extreme 
lower Delaware had been completed when William Penn arrived at Upland 
in 1682. 


William Penn—The true founder of Pennsylvania was William Penn. Penn- 
sylvanians have every right to be proud of the fact that the founder of the 
Commonwealth is recognized today universally as one of the great figures of 
modern history. William Penn was the son of Admiral Sir William Penn, distin- 
guished naval officer who had been knighted for his services and made a member 
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of Parliament. The owner of large estates in England and Ireland, he was a 
man of substance, though not a member of the hereditary nobility. He was what 
was known as a gentleman commoner. His son, William Penn, was born in 
London on October 24, 1644 (new style) and given from youth the best 
education’and every advantage an English gentleman of the time could desire. 
He appeared destined for the life of the upper middle class aristocracy with 
abundant. means and possibly a career in public affairs. ; 

While attending Christ’s College, Oxford, enrolled as a “gentleman com- 
moner,” the youth Penn came into contact with the teachings of George Fox 
and the Society of Friends, or Quakers, and became a mild follower of their 
doctrines. So strong was the feeling against this sect in orthodox circles, that 
young Penn was expelled from Oxford as a “non-conformist,” a prophetic word 
in terms°of his future. The stern old Admiral sought to win his son from his 
strange, new beliefs by sending him abroad to travel and also by placing him 
in charge of the Penn estates in Ireland. Young Penn also saw brief military 
service in the forces of the Crown. The experiment seemed fruitful for a time 
and the Junior William Penn appeared destined again for the life in which he 
had been born as the son of an Admiral in the King’s Navy. 

Penn was again by chance brought into contact with Quakerism through 
attending a meeting of the Friends in Ireland when he heard the preachings of 
Thomas Loe at Cork. The simple and sincere beliefs entertained by the persecuted 
sect again won his interest. Within a year he began openly and actively to 
preach the Quaker ideals of peace and simplicity. He was not yet twenty-three 
years of age. But he had wealth and position and was a powerful new leader 
for the Friends. Penn was arrested and imprisoned no less than three times 
in the next few years for participating in Quaker meetings and preaching 
and writing their doctrines. In 1668 he wrote The Sandy Foundation Shaken 
and was thrown into the Tower for a year. While in the Tower he wrote his 
most powerful religious work, No Cross, No Crown. Persecution and arbitrary 
arrest only made his faith the stronger. During the famous trial with William 
- Meade in 1670 Penn made such an eloquent defense of the rights of the English 
jury as opposed to arbitrary exercise of judicial powers that it became a landmark 
in the rise of the classic right of trial by jury. This time he had been arrested 
for addressing a Quaker meeting. His high social position gave his teachings 
and influence more than ordinary importance and made him at once one of 
the outstanding leaders of Quakerism, not only in England but also on the 
Continent, where he made several religious pilgrimages. His brilliant writings 
such as Truth Exalted and No Cross, No Crown were quickly accepted as major 
expressions of the religious beliefs of the Friends. Within a short time Penn 
ranked with such figures as George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, 
as among its leading theologians and missionaries. Charles II in 1672 issued the 
Declaration of Indulgence and life became a little easier for the Quakers for a time. 


The Penn Charter—Such was the background of the comparative youth of 
thirty-six who initiated a petition through Privy Council in 1680 to secure a 
grant of land in America from King Charles II. Penn’s father, the Admiral, 
was now dead and had left among other bequests to his son a claim of sixteen 
thousand pounds against the Crown for monies and services during his lifetime. 
William Penn’s idea of utilizing this claim as a means of securing a land 
grant to establish a colony in the New World appears to have grown in 
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considerable measure from a brief contact with colonial affairs as a trustee 
about 1675 for a Quaker colony in West Jersey. There in 1676 he had helped 
frame a government constitution titled Concessions and Agreements ... etc. which 
gave him a taste of governmental administration and a glimpse of the advantages 
of the New World possessions of England. The West Jersey experiment in 
Quaker settlement grew and prospered and later extended to the other half 
of Jersey, but Penn now saw an opportunity to provide another haven for his 
persecuted brethren. Faced with a near empty treasury, the King was happy 
to liquidate the Penn claim in land. It took about a year to cut through all 
the red tape but on March 4, 1681, the charter was signed with Penn as its 
first governor and proprietor, and royally proclaimed on April 2. Penn wished 
to call his lands “New Wales” or simply “Sylvania,” but the King, in honor of 
the Admiral, fixed the name of the new colony as “Pensilvania,” or “Penn’s 
Woods.” 

The original of the Penn Charter is now a proud possession of the common- 
wealth it made possible. This is in the custody of the Division of Public Records 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission in Harrisburg. Its im- 
portance, however, is largely sentimental. The Charter’s provisions were not 
unusual. In fact they were somewhat less liberal than those earlier granted 
Lord Baltimore for Maryland. The original draft was drawn in part by Penn 
himself and apparently modeled after Maryland’s charter. It was redrawn, how- 
ever, before finally drafted by Crown officials who sought to protect the royal 
prerogatives more carefully than had been done in previous grants. Penn as 
proprietor was given broad powers to make the laws by and with the consent 
of the “freemen” of the province; to dispose of lands as he saw fit; to raise armed 
forces for defense; to appoint officers, establish courts, lay out towns, cities, and 
counties; and to levy customs or taxes, subject to acts of the legislative body 
and of Parliament. All provincial laws were required to be submitted to the Crown 
within five years of passage and were subject to disapproval by Privy Council. 
The proprietor was required to have a colonial agent in London. Worship of 
the Church of England must be allowed upon petition of a minimum of twenty 
provincials. These provisions were designed to protect the Crown’s ability 
to exercise a certain restraint upon possible colonial excesses. 

Perhaps the most important portion of the Charter, and at the same time 
what was to become the most controversial, was its description of the boundaries 
of Penn’s lands. It read simply enough but its application, as against earlier 
charters to others, was to prove troublesome. The eastern boundary of the 
province was fixed as the Delaware River. From there the grant extended west- 
ward five degrees of longitude and “to be bounded on the north by the beginning 
of the three and fortieth degree of northern latitude, and on the south by a circle 
drawn at twelve miles distant from New Castle, northward and westward, and 
then by straight line westward to the limits above mentioned.” It was to take 
a century to work out the proper application of these terms. Over said terri- 
tory Penn was “true and absolute proprietary” so long as he recognized the 
Kings’ sovereignty by the yearly payment of two beaver skins and a fifth of any 
and all gold or silver mined in the province. 

It should be noticed that Penn’s Charter made no reference to Delaware, 
the possession of the Duke of York. This was a serious matter, since it actually 
shut off Penn’s province from the sea. On August 24, 1682, the Duke executed 
deeds to this territory to Penn in response to his petition. On August 21, the 
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Duke gave Penn a deed conveying his claim to Pennsylvania proper, which 
was essential to a completely clear title because of the King’s prior grant to 
the Duke. This portion of Penn’s province was known as the Lower Counties 
until 1750 when its independent government was recognized and it became 
known as Delaware. Prior to that date it was governed solely as a portion of 
Pennsylvania, the same fundamental laws applying to both. 


Establishing a Government for Pennsylvania—Upon receiving his Charter, 
the Proprietor moved rapidly to establish institutions of government of his own 
making for his province. Unable himself to proceed at once to America, Penn 
appointed his cousin, William Markham, as his deputy in April, 1681. Mark- 
ham immediately left for Pennsylvania with authority to name a council of 
nine persons to establish courts, and to appoint such officers as were essential 
to government of the province. Markham, who was to be one of Penn’s stal- 
wart aids for many years, arrived on the Delaware in June, 1681, and took 
formal possession of Penn’s property in the name of the Proprietor. Moving 
rapidly to fulfill his mission, he summoned a meeting of a council of nine 
freeholders to meet at Upland on August 3. Seven Englishmen and two Swedes 
comprised this little group which formally inaugurated a new government 
in Pennsylvania. Courts were continued as formerly, but under authority of the 
new Proprietor. Early in 1682 the four commissioners designated by Penn 
to select a location for his capital city arrived. Under direction of Thomas 
Holme as surveyor-general, the location upon which Philadelphia was laid out 
was selected for this purpose. Boundary problems disturbed Penn from the 
first and William Markham visited Lord Baltimore in an effort to clarify the 
Maryland boundary at once. Nothing came of this meeting. 

In England, Penn was busily engaged in drafting a frame of government 
and law codes for his new province. One can imagine the enthusiasm with 
which this young man in his thirties, and not the fat and doughty Quakerish- 
looking gentleman usually portrayed in the popular picture of Penn as Proprietor, 
must have entered upon this great adventure. Penn was not a pure visionary 
concerned with an idealistic concept of founding a mere religious retreat. Nor 
were all Quakers necessarily the simple characters of popular fancy. More real- 
istic studies of Quaker ideas and their social-economic background reveal the 
typical early Quaker as a lower middle class artisan, merchant, or farmer with 
very practical concern as to self-advancement of material fortunes. There 
existed an influential minority, however, of much higher social standing and 
Penn was in this group, as were his closest friends and advisors. Quakerism did 
not differ very much from Puritanism, or other expressions of middle class 
Calvinism which were so much a part of the economic motivation behind the 
rise of Protestantism, in its emphasis upon the importance of diligence, frugality 
and like virtues which piled up treasure for both the individual and the Lord. 
Quakerism was not entirely mystic but activist in philosophical concept. Its 
greatest virtue lay in its recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual 
man and his complete freedom of conscience. This generated a spirit of tolera- 
tion and humanitarianism which became the great attributes of Quakerism. 

It was not amiss, therefore, for Penn to plan also for the material advance- 
ment of his province and to think very much in terms of such practical prob- 
lems as how best to attract settlement and dispose of lands. As a matter of fact, 
it was perhaps necessary to offer even Quakers something more than mere 
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religious freedom in order to attract them to the new province founded on their 
behalf. Consequently Penn entered with all the enthusiasm of vigorous manhood 
not only upon framing plans of government but also the advertising and sale 
of his lands and ideas for its economic development. To attract colonists he wrote 
and published Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania, a production 
which any modern real estate promoter might study with profit. It pictured 
the new land in such glowing terms as to riches and Opportunity it is hard 
to see how anyone could resist leaving for Pennsylvania at once. Certain Condi- 
tions and Concessions was also published as a semi-agreement or statement of con- 
ditions which Penn wished to obtain between himself as Proprietor and those 
who were to become “adventurers and purchasers.” His campaign resulted in 
the selling of considerable land even before he left for his province. 

On March 24, 1682, Penn formulated the Free Society of Traders to 
encourage commerce, mining, and manufacturing in the new colony. Twenty 
thousand acres of land were set aside for development by the Society. A meeting 
of the Society the following May appointed a committee to visit Pennsylvania 
to begin development of its plans. Leading Quaker friends of Penn dominated 
the Society as shareholders, who numbered over two hundred. It was the first 
and only experiment in corporate business enterprise in early Pennsylvania. 
Building mills and glassworks, investigation of iron manufactures and whale 
fisheries and other commercial and industrial possibilities of the new land were 
among the immediate plans of the Society developed even before Penn left for 
the Delaware. It is obvious that Penn and his intimates planned to make Penn- 
sylvania something more than a mere religious refuge. Their entire religious con- 
cept involved ideals of active achievement upon this earth and the development 
of what one Quaker writer has termed aptly both “the inner and the outer 
plantations.” 


Penn’s First Frame of Government—Despite all the difficulties which arose 
in their application to actual conditions, there can be no contradiction of the 
statement that Penn’s ideas and ideals for the government of his province 
were both noble and extremely advanced for the times. Actually in a position 
to exercise relatively arbitrary powers, he chose rather to grant wide “liberty 
and privilege,” as he frequently used the terms. To Irish Friends, he wrote as 
early as 1681 of his desire “to leave myself and successors no power of doeing 
mischief; that the will of one man may not hinder the good of a whole 
country. ...” To his settlers, he addressed by way of William Markham his 
famous message of April 8, 1681 in which he made the following statement 
of his high purposes: “I hope you will not be troubled with your change and 
the King’s choice, for you are now fixt at the mercy of no Governour that 
comes to make his fortune great; you shall be governed by laws of your own 
making, and live a free and, if you will, a sober and industrious people. I shall 
not usurp the right of any, or oppress his person; God has furnished me with 
a better resolution, and has given me his grace to keep it.” 

Forced to remain in England for far more than the five months he had in- 
tended, Penn gave much time to framing a draft of a constitution or Frame 
of Government for his new province. It was no easy task. He was personally 
responsible to the King for proper government of an English colony. One of 
the persons he consulted was that notable champion of progressive thought in 
England, Algernon Sidney. Penn’s Preface to his First Frame is perhaps his 
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best expression of his philosophy of government. It begins with a long elucidation 
of “the divine right of government beyond exception.” It contains the famous 
statement “So that government seems to me a part of religion itself, a thing 
sacred in its institution and end.” - oa 

Refusing to differentiate between the claims of .admirers of “monarchy, 
aristocracy and democracy, which are the rule of one, a few, and many,” Penn 
perhaps over simplified the matter by saying that “. . . any government is free 
to the people under it*(whatever be the frame) where the laws rule, and the 
people are a party to those laws, and more than this is tyranny, oligarchy, and 
confusion.” Penn placed heavy emphasis upon the fact that “governments rather 
depend upon men, than men upon government.” Therefore, reasoned Penn, good 
men could make a good government out of any form and bad men would 
ruin the best type devised. The Proprietor ended by declaring that “liberty 
without obedience is confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.” One 
can hardly miss the strong flavor of Quaker religious thought in such ex- 
pressions. The preacher and the administrator of government were speaking 
at the same time. 

The Frame proper consisted of twenty-four articles and forty laws. Govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of the governor and the freemen of the Province 
working through a Provincial Council and a General Assembly. The Council 
numbered seventy-two persons elected by the freemen with the governor or 
his deputy acting as a perpetual President and with a triple vote. Membership 
on the Council was staggered by electing one-third at a time for a term of 
three years, thus insuring election of twenty-four new members each year. 
The General Assembly was a close neighbor of the New England town meeting 
idea in original conception. The first year it consisted of all the freemen, after- 
wards of two hundred, and never to exceed five hundred. Penn thought this 
highly democratic and was hurt when Sidney felt he had retained too much 
power in the Proprietor. 

At long last, Penn was able to embark at Deale for America on August 
31, 1682, on board the good ship Welcome. The London Gazette passed thus 
briefly under date of September 2 on what was actually a very important event: 
“Two days since sailed out of the Downs, three ships bound for Pensilvania, on 
board of which was Mr. Pen, with a great many Quakers, who go to settle 
there.” The Welcome entered Delaware Bay on October 24 and the Proprietor 
first set foot on American soil at New Castle, Delaware, on the 27th. There 
on the next day he took formal possession of his province. On the 29th, he step- 
ped ashore at Upland on Pennsylvania soil, and promptly renamed it as Chester. 

No time at all was lost in putting into execution the provisions of the First 
Frame. The Assembly met on Penn’s call at Chester on December 4. It was called 
specifically the Assembly and became ancestor of all later Pennsylvania legislative 
bodies, or the General Assembly. It promptly passed the act of union annexing 
the three lower counties, and an act of settlement accepting and confirming with 
some alterations the Penn frame of government. An act naturalizing all the 
“Dutch, Swedes, and other foreigners” was also enacted, together with the 
famous Great Law. It is worth noting that this first Assembly contained Swedes 
as well as Englishmen. Its greatest significance rests upon its statement of the 
principles of religious toleration, limited, however, to belief in Christ as a basis 
for voting and holding office, and its several humanitarian declarations. Prisons 
were to become workhouses rather than simply places for punishment of crimi- 
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nals and the poor were to be given adequate care. These were contained in the 
Great Law, the original of which is also preserved in the State’s public records 
at Harrisburg. : 

The first Assembly “accepted and confirmed” the First Frame, and it can 
be regarded as Pennsylvania’s first constitution. A spirit of democracy was 
evident upon the part of even the few hundred of these early freemen of the 
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Delaware. A number of objections were raised to the First Frame in the very 
first Assembly, reminding one that Sidney had told Penn it retained too much 
power for the Proprietor. In March, 1683, Penn met his second Assembly. This 
time it met in the newly laid out town of Philadelphia. The Governor asked 
the Assembly and Council frankly in the words of Robert Proud, Pennsylvania’s 
first historian, “Whether they chose to have the old charter or a new one.” 
The unanimous reply was that they wished a new one, and Penn showed once 
more the liberality of his spirit by granting a Second Frame of Government. 
It was adopted officially on April 2, 1683. Delaware was fully incorporated 
into Pennsylvania, the number of members in Assembly and Council was diminish- 
ed, and the Governor’s powers were somewhat limited by making his actions 
more dependent upon advice and consent of Council. The Second F rame remained 
the fundamental law of Pennsylvania until 1701, with the exception of the tem- 
porary Markham’s Frame. 


The most continuous criticisms of its provisions were directed at the 
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dominant power of the Provincial Council and Governor and the inability 
of the Assembly, or really democratic branch representing the people, to stand 
upon its own. While bearing aspects of a further democratizing of Pennsylvania’s 
colonial government under the Second Frame, all laws were still prepared and 
proposed by the Governor and the Council. The Assembly’s very existence 
actually was dependent upon their pleasure in that it could be summoned or 
dissolved at will by the higher body. Membership on the Council was fixed 
by the Second Frame at three for each county; that for the Assembly was fixed 
at six. 

During its entire session the second meeting of the Assembly enacted a 
total of eighty-one bills. One of the most important was the abolition of the 
system of primogeniture, a powerful blow at the building up of a landed 
aristocracy based upon inheritance of all property by the eldest son. Growth 
of the colony already required certain action by government for the people. 
Pennsylvania’s second Assembly passed laws requiring that all wheat fields be 
fenced and that cattle be branded with a registered owner’s brand. The first 
roads, or as they were termed aptly enough, “cartways” were authorized, along 
with ferries. Steps were taken also to raise money by both import and export 
duties. 


Other Activities of Penn—William Penn was indeed a busy man during 
his brief stay on his first visit to his province of about a year and ten months, 
He looked to completion of the laying out of Philadelphia, where his orderly 
mind resulted in the development of what some have termed America’s first 
“planned” city. The regularity and attractiveness of its design became the sub- 
ject for admiring comment from virtually every European visitor for generations 
to come. Before Penn left for England, Philadelphia, nothing but a dream scarcely 
a year earlier, was a rapidly growing town with some three hundred houses 
and two thousand inhabitants. No wonder that Penn thought that “. . . of all 
the many places I have seen in the world, I remember not one better seated. 2.” 
Here “merchants and handicrafts are following their vocations as fast as they 
can.” With his usual foresight, Penn saw the Delaware as “a glorious river,” but 
it was the “. . . Schuylkill, being a hundred miles boatable above the falls, and 
its course north east, towards the fountain of Susquehanna (that tends to the 
heart of the province, and both sides our own) it is like to be a great part 
of the settlement of this age.” 

Penn made numerous social and business visits to neighboring colonies. 
His position as an acknowledged leader of world Quakerism meant that on such 
trips he attended Quaker meetings and preached as the representative of the 
Society of Friends. He also took advantage of his first visit to travel somewhat 
into the interior investigating the potentialities of his province. The Schuylkill 
Valley, as might be guessed from his statement regarding the River, attracted 
his special attention. He found time to write many letters to friends at home 
extolling the virtues of his new lands, and even to send to King Charles “a 
poor present of Country produce.” It was on his first visit also that Penn 
selected on the Delaware about twenty-five miles above Philadelphia a location 
for a country estate, or manor, and ordered that a suitable manor house and 
outbuildings be erected for his occupancy. Penn, like Jefferson at a later date, 
had a peculiar distrust of cities and preferred for himself and his children the 
life of a country gentleman as the perfection of fine living. 
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Penn and the Indians—One of the most important results of Penn’s first visit 
was his direct effort to cement proper relations with the Indians. Statements 
as to Penn’s originating a policy of treating with the Indians and purchasing 
his lands from them on occasion have been overdrawn. Both the Dutch and 
the Swedes negotiated land purchases with the Indians and the instructions 
of Governor Printz placed great emphasis upon the importance of just treat- 
ment of his red neighbors. In fact, the rather choleric Printz felt his government 
went too far in this regard. Benjamin West’s famous painting showing the good 
Penn extending the hand of peace under the elm at Shackamoxon did much 
to fix in the popular mind the tradition that Penn was the first to treat the 
Indians with any degree of justice. The authenticity of this scene has been 
questioned but there is evidence that Penn did hold a meeting with the Indians 
on the banks of the Delaware shortly after his arrival. The great Delaware chief, 
Tamanend, was present and this is no doubt the occasion which West had in 
mind. Probably the unique quality added to Indian relations by Penn was his 
effort to apply the Quaker belief that all men are equal in the eyes of God, 
regardless of color or race. His complete honesty and sincerity won the red 
men and led them to refer to him with loving regard as “Brother Onas.” While 
it may be doubted that any colonizer with reasonable tact would have encounter- 
ed Indian hostility in southeastern Pennsylvania, Penn’s open expression of the 
best Quaker belief gave the Indian a dignity and a basis for better feeling toward 
the first white settlements than might otherwise have been the case. Whether 
the same philosophy could have softened the hardened Iroquois of New York 
is another matter. Nor should it be overlooked that Penn was a shrewd Indian 
negotiator. Between July, 1682, and June, 1684, he negotiated no less than nine 
Indian treaties which confirmed his title to all of southeastern Pennsylvania as 
far north as the falls of the Susquehanna. 

A dispute with Lord Baltimore over the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary 
made it essential for Penn to return to England in August of 1684. His influence 
was needed at court in this connection and also in protecting Quaker interests 
in general. The boundary difficulty offered no great problem, though it was 
not settled until long after Penn’s death. Penn’s dream of returning shortly to 
his province was shattered rudely by the death of King Charles II in February, 
1685. The new ruler of England was the former Duke of York, now James II. 
Penn was one of his closest and most trusted friends and believed he could do 
much for the cause of religious toleration by keeping at the elbow of the new 
ruler. Before he was to return to Pennsylvania many problems were to arise 
which he might have solved better had he returned much earlier. 


CHAPTER TWO 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Little, if anything, that is new has been added in recent years to the standard in- 
formation regarding the early exploration of Pennsylvania. Unpublished research in 
French archival sources leads to grave doubt of the Brulé expedition story which has 
found its way into every State and local history. Such standard works as Samuel 
Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania. . . (1850) and the various early volume histories 
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of Pennsylvania such as Egle, Jenkins, Sharpless, cover much the same ground with 
slightly varying detail. The Swedish settlements received added attention in connection 
with the 1937-1938 Tercentenary. The great authority on the Swedes is Amandus 
Johnson with his Swedes in America, 1638-1900 (1914) and his earlier and more ex- 
tended two volume work, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware: Their History 
and Relation to the Indians, Dutch and English, 1638-1664 (Appleton-Century, 1911). 
Original narrative material is contained in G. B. Keen’s New Sweden, or the Swedes 
on the Delaware (Windsor, ed. Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. 4, 
1884). By far the most readable books on the Swedes and Dutch are those of Chris- 
topher Ward, The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware, 1609-1664 (U. of Pa. Press, 
1930) and New Sweden on the Delaware (U. of Pa. Press, 1938). A study of the 
Finns in relation to the Swedish settlements has been made by John H. Wuorinen, 
The Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1655 (Columbia U. Press, 1938). Bits of source 
material and articles will be found in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy and county historical society publications in southeastern counties, 

The books on the life and character of William Penn and the Quakers are 
legion and defy intelligent selection. As a contribution to the tercentenary of Penn’s 
birth, the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission published Remember 
William Penn (Harrisburg, 1945). Compiled under auspices of the Quaker dominated 
official William Penn Tercentenary Committee, it contains a series of brilliant essays 
on all aspects of Penn’s life with selected excerpts from key sources, a selected biblio- 
gtaphy of value, along with a reprint of Penn’s Some Fruits of Solitude and More 
Fruits of Solitude. It is the best single, modern Penn book. Other important recent 
works are William W. Comfort, William Penn, 1644-1718, A Tercentenary Estimate (U. 
of Pa. Press, 1944); Edward C. O. Beatty, William Penn as a Social Philosopher (Col- 
umbia U. Press, 1939); John W. Graham, William Penn Founder of Pennsylvania (N. 
Y., 1917); William I. Hull, William Penn: A Topical Biography (Oxford U. Press, 
1937). Elizabeth J. Gray has written a young people’s life of Penn of real interest 
titled simply Penn (Viking, 1938). The Pennsylvania Magazine is, of course, full of 
Penn material easily located in the new general Index. Of all the earlier biographies 
the most useful is Samuel M. Janney, The Life of William Penn (1852) along with 
Sidney G. Fisher’s The True William Penn (Lippincott, 1900) and William Penn, a 
Biography (Lippincott, 1932), the last of which is really a reprint with a new 
foreword. Fisher’s volume in the Chronicles of America series (Yale Press, 1919) 
titled The Quaker Colonies is a good general account of the founding. Material on 
Pennsylvania appears in The Quakers in the American Colonies by Rufus Jones. Louis 
B. Wright, The Atlantic Frontier (Knopf, 1947) is a stimulating semi-popular book. 
More recent treatments of American colonial history such as Charles M. Andrews, 
The Colonial Period of American History, Vol. Il (Yale Press, 1937 ) are worthwhile 
for outside evaluation. Robert Proud’s The History of Pennsylvania in North America, 
which appeared in two volumes way back in 1797-98 and is the first history of the 
State, is useful but is highly partial to the Quakers. 

Source material on this very early period may be obtained for the Swedes 
from Israel Acrelius, A History of New Sweden (1759), reprinted in Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania Memoirs, XI, and Peter Kalm’ Travels in North America, 2 vols., 
reprinted in New York in 1937. The Instruction for Johan Printz, “The First Con- 
stitution or Supreme Law of the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware,” was published 
by the Swedish Colonial Society in 1930. Albert Cook Myers, edited Narratives of 
Early Pennsylvania, West Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707) for the Original Narra- 
tives of Early American History with important source selections. 








CHAPTER THREE 


AN ERA OF DOMINANT QUAKER RULE, 1684-1727 


basic principles of democracy and ideals of human liberty as its founda- 

tion stones. All of these ideals were far in advance of those common 

to the remainder of the world, not all of them were common even to 
the England of that day where doctrines of liberty were just finding root in 
the growth of representative institutions of government. Despite this fact the 
course of Pennsylvania political history following the Proprietor’s return to Eng- 
land was not by any means a smooth one. Liberty begets a desire for more liberty, 
and this was certainly true of early Pennsylvania. The very principles of liberalism 
inherent in Penn’s philosophy and in general Quaker thinking on matters of 
government and society generated serious differences of opinion as to the actual 
conduct and the specific policies of the government inaugurated by Penn. This 
was first evident when the colonists, through their representatives in the first 
Assembly at Chester in 1682 refused to accept without reservation Penn’s First 
Frame of Government brought with him on the Welcome. It was demonstrated 
further when the second Assembly meeting at Philadelphia in 1683 secured the 
Second Frame of Government. 

Furthermore, Penn’s own ideals were subject to some strain as applied 
actually to the problems of administering a proprietary form of government 
in which he, as the proprietor, was the owner of all land and basically the 
supreme authority, subject only to limitations of the charter. Also, it must be 
kept in mind that Penn’s own early life and training was that of the man 
of wealth and position above the commoner. It is said that the early Quaker 
Assemblymen sometimes sat in silence for a time, as in Quaker worship before 
proceeding to the business of the day. In actual session, however, there was 
little display of such humility, but many a bitter and heated debate. This was 
true even though the first several Assemblies were dominated entirely by a 
Quaker membership. The spirit of contention became so serious that Penn 
himself was led on one occasion ‘to plead with the representatives of the people 
in Assembly: “For the love of God, me, and the poor country, be not so 
governmentish.” It is possible that if Penn had been able to remain in his 
province and to attend directly to supervision of its government many dis- 
putes might have been avoided. The birth of democratic ideals, however, is not 
accomplished without labor and it is certain not all would have been sweetness 
and light in early Pennsylvania political and governmental affairs even had 
Penn spent all of his days in his province after 1682. 


P vse pins BEGAN its history as a “Holy Experiment” with 


Differences Arise in Eden—The question can be raised as to just why there 
should have been so many differences of opinion as to the policy and conduct 
of a government which was dominated entirely by Quakers who, in theory at 
least, held to identical beliefs. Penn himself appears to have held the view, later 
entertained by George Washington and other founding fathers in the early 
days of the later American Republic, that there need be no such serious differ- 
ences of opinion on matters of government as to lead to organized political fac- 
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tions or parties, Indeed, Penn’s early commentaries on his province picture it 
as a political Eden where no serious differences of opinion were to arise among 
the people. Penn, like Washington, found that this idealistic view of. the 
workings of democracy could not be made into a reality. An entire body of men 
may adhere to a liberal or democratic philosophy of society and government 
and yet find serious differences arising as to its applications and ultimate goals. 
This condition is due to arise out of two.situations. First, there is the fact that 
men’s views of how to apply ideas differ. The second is that men’s condition of 
well-being in life may influence their views on the application and interpretation 
of what may appear on the surface-to be central and fixed ideas. The net result is 
that what may appear to be liberal or progressive government to some may take 
guise of reaction or even oppression to others.’ A look at contemporary problems 
of government and varied reactions to them by persons all of whom believe in 
a democracy, shows this today. It is with these concepts in mind that an approach 
should be made to understanding political history in Pennsylvania for about fifty 
years or more following Penn’s first visit and the actual founding and evolution 
of the government of Pennsylvania under the Second Frame of Government. 

When Penn left his province in 1684 to return to England, he allowed the 
Provincial Council to become the administrative authority for the government. 
Thomas Lloyd, as president of the Council, was in reality more or less the 
Deputy-Governor. Lloyd was a member of a Welsh family of high standing 
and a convert to Quakerism who had come to the province in 1683. He was 
Penn’s close friend and a man who shared his views as to government and 
other matters. Thomas Lloyd’s character and ability were such as to give him 
the highest standing in colonial affairs. The Quaker settlers of Pennsylvania, 
however, were deeply impregnated with the advanced Whig or Liberal philoso- 
phy of the Founder and with their religious doctrine that all men were equal 
in the eyes of God. This in itself, as has been pointed out by recent Quaker 
historians, was bound to lead many Quakers to be severely critical of any 
government and its policies if they appeared to interfere with their own ideas 
of what was best for the Province. 

Furthermore, differences in the comparative economic well-being and 
social status of the Quaker settlers appeared from the beginning and were de- 
veloped further with the growth of the Province. A modern Quaker historian 
has drawn the conclusion that the first Quaker settlers were persons in average 
or even humble circumstances and that some of them were on the verge of actual 
destitution at the time of arrival in Pennsylvania. A great majority were per- 
sons who worked with their hands. Quakerism, however, placed great emphasis 
upon material advancement and its economic ethic was akin to that of Calvinism. 
Even the poorest Quaker was impelled to better his lot in life and usually suc- 
ceeded. Quakers very quickly acquired a reputation as highly shrewd business 
people and inclined to quick improvement of their lot in life. In contrast with 
this majority of relatively poor Quaker immigrants, many of those who came 
to Pennsylvania were persons of considerable means upon arrival. Thomas Lloyd 
was an example. It was not long before it was possible to detect the beginnings 
in Philadelphia of what can be called a Quaker “aristocracy.” It was based largely 
upon increased wealth from trade. Philadelphia was growing so rapidly that it 
produced abundant chances for making money. Lines of social distinction began 
to appear as a result, and to influence colonial politics. 
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In general, the Council represented in its membership more largely this 
aristocratic element. The Assembly represented more of the commoner group and 
tended to champion the cause of the less opulent. The conflict between more 
aristocratic concepts applied to government and society and the democratic 
spirit of the common people, especially those in more frontier regions back 
from the seaboard, began to appear at a very early date in Pennsylvania politics. 
Here again the rapid growth of the colony was a factor because the frontier 
expanded very rapidly beyond its original Delaware limit. Commoners accepted 
to the full and with literal applications the doctrines of Whiggish liberalism 
voiced by Penn in the earliest days of the founding of the Province. Those who 
developed more conservative beliefs based usually on property and new wealth 
began to fear the “mobbish” tendencies of the more common people who de- 
manded still more democratic government. These conflicts of interest tended 
to increase in intensity with passing decades in early Pennsylvania as lines began 
to be drawn more closely between a rising seaboard aristocracy and an inland, 
frontier and agrarian democracy. 

Yet another complication was caused in the early colonial government of 
Pennsylvania by the difficulty in reconciling basic Quaker pacifism with the 
demands of the Crown for aid in the wars with the colonial rivals of England. 
Later, the demands of the frontier for protection against Indian ravages likewise 
ran counter to the desire of seaboard Quakers for peace, both as an expression 
of religious conviction and a means of limiting demands for more taxes for 
military purposes. This problem arose in the Province as early as 1689 with the 
outbreak of King William’s War between France and England. This was the 
first of the long series of wars for the upbuilding of the British Empire. 

Thus, while Penn undoubtedly left his province in 1684 in anticipation 
that his friend Thomas Lloyd through the Provincial Council, would be able 
to administer the government with ease, political factionalism reared its head 
almost at once. The Council and the elected Assembly fell at once to quarreling 
over their respective powers. If the two ever agreed at all, it was usually to 
oppose the Deputy-Governor and the proprietary policy. Within two years 
the situation so disturbed Penn that he appointed a commission of five to 
assume the duties of the Deputy-Governor. Thomas Lloyd was a dominant 
member of this executive body, which was appointed in December, 1686. Con- 
tinued friction between the Council and Assembly and the commissioners led 
in 1688 to Penn’s dissolution of the special commission in favor of another 
Deputy-Governor. To this post he now appointed one Captain John Black- 
well, a non-Quaker Cromwellian, and a person whom Penn felt to be “a grave, 
sober, wise man.” Thomas Lloyd was Penn’s preferred choice but declined 
the post, no doubt unwilling again to be the victim of agitated politics. The 
colonists were taking seriously Penn’s injunction of 1687 “not to give away 
anything of Liberty and Property that at present they do, or of right as loyal 
English subjects ought to enjoy...” 

Not even a man who was at once grave, sober and wise could resolve 
Pennsylvania’s turbulent internal political maelstrom. Samuel Richardson, wealthy 
member of the Council, even protested Penn’s right to appoint a Deputy- 
Governor. When an effort was made by the Deputy-Governor to eject him 
from the Council meeting, Richardson revealed the independent spirit of many 
colonials by declaring; “I will not withdraw.” He went on to assert, “I was 
sent by the people, and thou hast no power to put me out.” Not a Quaker, and 
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also a military man, Blackwell seemed constitutionally unable to act in harmony 
with either the Council or Assembly. His demands for a militia for protection 
of the Province grated on Quaker pacifism. Within less than two years Penn 
found it necessary to replace Blackwell by restoring executive authority to the 
Provincial Council, with Thomas Lloyd again as its president, a return to the 
original arrangement upon Penn’s departure. 

This plan worked for little more than a year. The Lower Counties, now 
Delaware, became disgruntled and demanded a separate governor, which re- 
sulted in the designation of Lloyd as Deputy-Governor for Pennsylvania proper 
with William Markham as Deputy-Governor for the Lower Counties, or Dela- 
ware. The schism created by George Keith, Quaker apostate, further served 
to create confusion within the Province among the Quakers themselves and 
to give an impression of complete disunity to outside observers of Penn- 
sylvania’s colonial government. 


Penn Loses His Province—The climax of Penn’s troubles was reached in 
1692. As noted earlier Penn was a close friend of the Stuart rulers and even 
an intimate advisor of James II. When the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 drove 
the now Catholic Stuart, James II from England and placed William and Mary 
on the English throne, Penn found himself in a difficult position. His enemies 
were quick to point to his close friendship with the Stuarts as evidence that 
Penn should not be trusted. His Opponents were not beyond even accusing 
Penn of actual plotting against the new regime. The political and religious dis- 
sension in Pennsylvania already mentioned was used as evidence that he was 
unfit to exercise his proprietorship. Furthermore, the Crown was desirous of 
consolidating the Middle and New England colonies for more effective defense 
in the war with France. The result was an order depriving Penn of governmental 
control of his Province. Benjamin Fletcher, New York governor, was designated 
in October, 1692, as “Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief” of Pennsylvania. 

The move was not as disastrous to Penn’s fortunes as it might have been 
because Fletcher immediately appointed William Markham as his Deputy for 
the administration of Pennsylvania and reunited the Lower Counties with 
Pennsylvania. Penn was not deprived of his lands, and so remained Proprietor 
though not Governor. Fletcher’s most immediate concern was to secure aid 
from Pennsylvania in the colonial war with France. King William’s War was now 
in full bloom. Fletcher visited the Province early in 1693, summoned an Assembly 
and demanded funds for the war with France and support of the English 
government. In so doing, Fletcher ignored completely earlier constitutional 
provisions for the government of the Province. He was also running head-on 
into Quaker pacifism as well as the antagonism to “strong government.” Under 
a threat of its dissolution, the Quaker Assembly at last provided a money grant. 
But it was subject to the provision that it be used to take care of needy 
Indians rather than for outright war. It refused to establish any provincial 
militia. The Assembly, after a prolonged battle also won from Fletcher con- 
firmation of the established laws of the Province and protection of basic 
rights of the Assembly as they had developed since 1682 under the Penn 
Proprietorship. These included its right to initiate the laws. 


Penn’s Province Is Restored—In the meantime, Penn was tried in England 
by the Privy Council. The charges against him were unproved and he was 
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acquitted. Powerful friends close to King William aided in securing the full 
restoration of Penn’s government of his Province. Certain conditions were 
attached to this action, officially taken on August 20, 1694. Penn was ordered 
to return to Pennsylvania at “all convenient speed” to restore harmony in its 
government. He was also enjoined to see to it that the Province took adequate 
steps to cooperate in colonial defense measures, a promise not easy to fulfill. 
By this time Penn was in dire financial straits and found it impossible to 
assemble enough funds even to return to the Province. As a result, trusty 
William Markham once more assumed charge of colonial affairs, advised by 
John Goodson and Samuel Carpenter. 

Markham, acting upon the Proprietor’s instructions, at once summoned 
the Assembly to provide for adequate defense of the colony, Two obstacles 
to granting Markham’s urgent request at once appeared. Quaker pacifism com- 
bined with a canny fear that British military action on the frontiers might 
interfere with profitable Indian trade, to generate basic objections to voting 
funds for military purposes. The democratic element in the Assembly took 
advantage of the situation to demand further concessions in the way of repre- 
sentative government. This element in the Assembly was now led ably by 
David Lloyd, who had led the opposition to Governor Fletcher. Actually, the 
assertion of Crown control of the Province from 1692 to 1694 had created 
doubts as to just what was the constitutional basis for Penn’s restored government. 
Penn and Markham chose to return to the provisions of the Second Frame 
of Government of 1683. But opponents of so strong a Proprietorship were 
quick to seize upon the situation to demand a new and more liberal constitution 
and to argue that the former one in effect had been abrogated by the events 
of 1692-1694. 

After the usual long debate, both the Council and Assembly joined in vot- 
ing funds for the King’s use. But it was accompanied by a demand for a new 
frame for the government demanded by the Assembly. Markham exercised 
his prerogative under the Second Frame and dissolved the legislative body. On 
September 25, 1696, he appointed a Council of his own selection. A little later 
an Assembly was summoned. This body, led by David Lloyd, was no less 
determined to assert the prerogatives of representative government and again 
accompanied an act appropriating funds for defense with a new charter of 
government which Markham was forced to grant. This third constitution for 
Pennsylvania came to be known as Markham’s Frame and was subject to ap- 
proval by the Proprietor. Penn never gave it formal approval nor did he refuse 
to accept it. It remained in force from 1696 until 1701. The new charter marked 
another step in the direction of more democratic institutions of government. 
In gave the Assembly the right to initiate legislation, a victory for the Assembly 
and the democratic forces. More important perhaps, it gave the Assembly the 
power to initiate and to adjourn its sessions. The Deputy-Governor was pro- 
hibited from exercise of public functions without consent of the Council. Whig 
ideals of representative government and liberty had won another victory in 
Pennsylvania. | 


Penn’s Second and Last Visit to Pennsylvania—In December, 1699, accom- 
panied by his second wife, Hannah Callowhill Penn and his daughter, Letitia, 
the Proprietor arrived for the second and last time at Philadelphia. He was 
greeted with great enthusiasm and, in the words of James Logan, “The faction 
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that has long contended to overthrow the settled constitution of the government 
received an universal damp. . .” “He, they firmly believed,” wrote Logan, 
“would compose all their differences, and repair all that was amiss.” Logan 
accompanied Penn as secretary and rapidly became his trusted agent and 
adviser. Logan remained for his entire lifetime one of the outstanding figures 
in the political and cultural life of provincial Pennsylvania. 

The detailed story of the events of the two years of Penn’s second visit 
would fill many pages. His personal presence did much to remove or at least 
to ease the difficulties which his Deputy-Governors had encountered with the 
Assembly. There were many councils with the Indians, needed to confirm land 
purchases made necessary by the rapid expansion of population into the interior 
of his province and to settle problems of the Indian trade. A personal interest 
which helped lighten burdens of state was the completion of his country estate, 
Pennsbury Manor on the Delaware. The buildings had been started there while 
he was in England and their progress forwarded in a stream of letters giving 
directions for the construction and the laying-out of the grounds. Now, under 
personal supervision of Penn and his wife, the Manor house and outbuildings 
were completed. Here Penn held many an Indian conference and worked 
at the problems of government which confronted him. Penn was now living 
the life of an English country gentleman graciously bestowing good govern- 
ment and beneficent privileges upon those who occupied his vast lands. Durin 
the same period, Penn’s Philadelphia residence was the “Slate Roof House” on 
Second Street north of Walnut. Here his son John, “The American,” was born in 
February, 1700. 

There was much serious business to be transacted. On October 2 5, 1701, 
Philadelphia was chartered as a city with Edward Shippen as the first mayor. The 
period of quiet, however, was soon to come to a close. The spirit of democracy 
had not been stilled in the Assembly nor did political factionalism entirely cease. 
A resumption of the great world struggle for empire, with France as the major 
antagonist of England, ended temporarily in 1697 was in the offing. This meant a 
new American colonial war with all its debatable issues of colonial defense 
in relation to the mother country. The Crown again was considering a unifi- 
cation of the colonial governments to prepare for the struggle. This was to 
demand Penn’s return once more to England. 


The Charter of Privileges Is Born—Before his leaving, however, Penn was 
determined to settle the issue of a fundamental law for Pennsylvania. Proof 
of the essential sincerity of Penn’s belief in liberal principles of government 
is clearly provided by his action at this time. Addressing the Council on Ap- 
ril 2, 1700, the Proprietor and Governor expressed his belief that there was 
yet much to do to “make a free Constitution and the Courts of Justice therein.” 
He agreed there were “some laws which may be accounted obsolete, others hurt- 
full, others imperfect, that will need improvement; and it will be requisit to 
make some new ones.” He did adhere to his belief that the Council should 
prepare the laws and the Assembly assent to them. His faith remained that 
government was at best a necessary evil, saying, ... “I advise you not to trifle 
with Government; I wish there were no need of any, but since crimes prevail, 
government is made necessary by man’s degeneracies.” The Proprietor like- 
wise adhered to his view that organized political parties were not necessary, ad- 
monishing his listeners, “Friends—Away with all parties, and look on yourselves, 
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and on what is good for all, as a bodie politick; first under the King and Crown 
of England, and next as under mee by Letters patent from that Crown.” 

Such views were no easier to din into the ears of the people than in earlier 
years. A long process of deliberation and debate followed, sometimes fiery and 
long. The Council and Assembly, each jealous of its perogatives, found it im- 
possible to agree on the essential features of a new constitution. At long last, 
it was agreed to surrender the old charter of 1696 to the Proprietor on June 
7, 1700. The Proprietor and Governor was asked to draw up a new frame of 
government to be submitted for legislative approval. Proposals and counter- 
proposals followed. ‘The Assembly was insistent on full recognition of its privilege. 
Penn was anxious to complete the business as the time for his departure neared. 
On October 15, 1701, he urged compromise, asking the legislature to “. . . yield 


in Circumstantials to preserve Essentials . . .” The final result was the famous 
Charter of Privileges of 1701, Pennsylvania’s last frame of government as a 
colony. 


This Charter of Privileges Granted by William Penn, Esq.; to the Inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania and Territories has been hailed universally as one of the most 
important of all American colonial constitutions and a landmark in the long 
history of American liberties. It was the final product of the eighteen years of 
constitutional evolution already gone before. It was included among the great 
“freedom documents” exhibited on the famed Freedom Train. A look at its 
provisions is a must. Under it, proprietary rule, other than in terms of the still 
important power of selection of the Deputy-Governors, virtually came to 
an end in favor of actual legislative self-government for Pennsylvania. The an- 
nual Assembly “yearly chosen by the Freemen thereof, to consist of four Per- 
sons out of each County,” achieved full legislative powers and the Council, 
in theory at least, was reduced to the status of an advisory body. It is worth 
noting also that the legislativve body now became a General Assembly, marking 
the birth of our present legislature of the same designation. Actually, as affairs 
developed later, the battle between Council and Assembly was not ended by 
the provisions of the Charter. The way was also opened for the Lower Coun- 
ties to withdraw from Pennsylvania. The new constitution was subject, ex- 
cept for its provision on religious toleration, to amendment by a vote of six- 
sevenths of the Assembly, approved by the governor. The legislature became 
virtually a unicameral body with four members of the Assembly elected an- 
nually from each of the counties. It elected its Speaker and “shall be Judges 
of the qualification and Elections of their own Members.” It met and could “sit 
upon their own adjournments; appoint Committees; prepare Bills in order to 
Pass into Laws ...” The Governor retained power to appoint judges and to veto 
legislation. Justices’ appointments might be recommended to the Governor by 
the judges. The Freemen of the counties at the time of election of representa- 
tives were also given the right to elect a “double Number” of persons to be 
presented to the Governor for appointment as sheriffs and coronors. The laws 
of the Province were to be “in this Stile, viz. By the Governor, with the Consent 
and Approbation of the Freemen in General Assembly met...” 

One of the most significant provisions of the Charter was the continued 
assertion of the principle of religious freedom. “BEcAUsE no People can be 
truly happy tho’ under the greatest Enjoyment of civil Liberties, if abridged 
of the Freedom of their Consciences, as to their religious Profession and Wor- 
ship. . . I do hereby grant and declare, That no Persons, inhabiting in this 
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Province or Territories, who shall confess and acknowledge One Almighty 
God, the Creator, Upholder and Ruler of the World; and profess him, or 
themselves, obliged to live quietly under the civil Government, shall be in any 
Case molested or prejudiced, in his or their Person or Estate, because of his 
or their consciencious Perswasion or Practice, nor be compelled to frequent 
or maintain any religious Worship, Place or Ministry, contrary to his or their 
Mind, or to do or suffer any other Act or Thing, contrary to his or their Mind, 
or to do or suffer any other Act or Thing, contrary to their religious Perswa- 
sion,” read the Charter of Privileges in words which must have been set down 
by no less a person than the Proprietor himself. Furthermore, all persons “who 
also profess to believe in Jesus Christ, the Savior of the World, shall be capable 
. .. to serve this Government in any Capacity, both legislatively and executively 
...” The intensity of Penn’s belief in these principles was indicated also by 
a further provision that the first article of the Charter relating to liberty of 
conscience “shall be kept and remain, without any Alteration, inviolably for 
ever, 


More Political Tribulations—History proves that even the best in frames 
of government cannot guarantee political stability and order. Factionalism in 
politics, once generated, is difficult to quell. When he returned to England late 
in 1701 after chartering the City of Philadelphia, Penn designated Andrew 
Hamilton as Deputy-Governor and James Logan as Provincial Secretary and 
Clerk of Council. Penn’s expressed hope that the provincial government would 
operate without political differences proved a bit of wishful thinking. Two ma- 
jor and rather well defined political divisions appeared within a short time af- 
ter the Charter of Privileges was put into operation. Political turmoil and strife 
characterized the period from Penn’s departure until his death in 1718. Both 
political factions were made up predominantly of Quakers and both professed 
adherence to the principles of liberal government inherent in Penn’s policy and 
practices. 

Personal and social differences accentuated the foundations for political 
division after 1701. Along with these differences were constitutional issues. 
One faction rallied around the support of the proprietary interests and was 
dominated by the more wealthy Quaker mercantile and landholding class. The 
outstanding leader of this party or faction became James Logan, the Proprietor’s 
Secretary. Logan was one of the truly outstanding figures of Pennsylvania’s 
colonial era and ranks with Franklin in breadth of culture, interests, and in- 
fluence. He was a keen student of government and well acquainted with the 
most advanced liberal Whig thought of his time. His library and home at 
Stenton were among the finest in colonial America. Logan may be classed 
among the leading amateur scientists of his time, and saw his scientific works 
both published and quoted in Europe. He was an experimenter and inventor 
in both the physical and biological sciences. His economic interests included 
trade and commerce, along with early participation in the development of the 
all-important Pennsylvania iron industry. In person, interests, and associations, 
James Logan represented the finest type of Quaker aristocracy. He was the 
patrician with a liberal philosophy of government and tolerant of popular 
aspiration so long as the people did not rise above what he felt to be their 
proper position of influence. He frequently complained of the “mobbish” spirit 
of the masses who thought that fully equal privileges in society and govern- 
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ment were their “natural” right. Logan’s viewpoint was shared by many a 
Quaker merchant, or investor in land or other enterprises, who had become 
wealthy and more conservative with the rapid expansion of the provincial 
economy. Quakers of this ilk represented in provincial Pennsylvania the finest 
traditions of that portion of the English liberal aristocracy supporting Whiggism. 





(Lithographed by Smith, Cremens and Co., 1875) 


Philadelphia in 1702 


The opposition. party has been variously termed the “popular” party and the 
“country” party. Both terms are indicative of its basic nature. It was truly a 
popular party of faction in the sense that it came to represent more of the in- 
terest of the common people in the provincial government, as opposed. to the 
so-called aristocratic interests. It was at the same time a country.party in that 
its greatest support came from the farmers, artisans, and small business people 
inside and outside Philadelphia. This, of course, should not be interpreted to 
mean that it was a party without any support from those of substantial means 
but with a more liberal view of politics and society than some of their fellows. 
The popular party in Pennsylvania in a sense was a fore-runner of what later 
came to be termed agrarian democratic political movements of a later Ameri- 
can frontier. It was a party which believed in a continuous expansion of de- 
mocratic government and society rather than in its limitation at any level, no 
matter how advanced that might be for the time. | 


James Logan versus David Lloyd—The dominant leader of the popular or 
country party was David Lloyd, another Welsh Quaker who had arrived in 
Pennsylvania in 1686. Lloyd was a lawyer and he was early commissioned by 
Penn as an Attorney-General. He achieved his first prominence as a political 
leader during the battle with Governor Blackwell over prerogatives of the 
colonial legislature. He rose rapidly in provincial politics and quickly became 
Speaker of the Assembly in the days when it was battling the Council for. its 
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right to exist as a co-equal branch of the legislative authority of the Province. 
His greatest support came from the sturdy Quaker farmers and artisans of the 
colony who represented the backbone of the original Quaker movement. In 
colonial Pennsylvania affairs, he represented the leadership of the extreme 
wing of the same movement which in England drove the Stuarts from the 
throne in the Glorious Revolution of 1688 and firmly established principles 
of parliamentary government. His views were in striking contrast to those of 
James Logan, so far as fundamentals ofsgovernment were concerned. Whereas 
Logan expressed distrust of too much power in the hands of the commoner 
and extolled the virtues of a government run essentially by the wealthy and 
well born, David Lloyd hailed the virtues of the “mean Man of small Interest, 
devoted to the faithtul Discharge of his Trust and Duty to the Government 
. .. ” Such a person, Lloyd asserted in his “Vindication of the Legislative 
Power” presented to the Assembly while Speaker, “. . . may do more Good to 
the State than a rich or more learned Man, who, by his ill ‘Temper and aspiring 
Mind, becomes an Opposer of the Constitution by which he should act.” Depend- 
ing upon the political faction from which the viewpoint originated, Lloyd was 
hailed either as a great leader of the people and a pioneer in promoting demo- 
cratic ways of government or a self-seeking demagogue who aroused the pas- 
sions of the people against the good and the great to advance his own for- 
tunes. In either case, it cannot be denied that he was one of the great leaders 
of the time and contributed much toward securing in the early colonial era 
successive advances in more representative government. He was no doubt over 
zealous at times in promoting his objectives. Certainly, he was a fiery and 
vituperative critic of his opponents, and even of the Proprietor, William Penn. 

Under the surface of Pennsylvania affairs in this period it should be ob- 
served that there were at work those basic ferments generated by the in- 
dependence and love of liberty which were part and parcel of the process 
through which our American democracy was achieved and this was basically 
at all times in opposition to the fixed and static patterns of Old World so- 
ciety and government from which we sprang. A proper appreciation of this 
situation, as applied to Pennsylvania’s political history during the provincial 
era, will help explain what otherwise appear as more or less meaningless political 
debates and proposals and counter-proposals. There is real significance also 
in the fact that Pennsylvania was probably in advance of any other English 
colony in the development of these forces, thanks in part at least to the liberal 
tradition on which it was founded and to the varied nature of its colonial 
population. Most of Pennsylvania’s population came in search of freedom and 
continued to want more of its fruits. An understanding of this fact is more 
important than knowing the names of all the colonial governors of Pennsylvania. 


Foundations of the Anti-Proprietary Movement—Yet a third party began 
to emerge in this period, but its influence was insignificant and limited to a 
minority in the colonial population. For want of better designation, it may be 
termed the Anglican party because it drew its strength from the small but 
growing number of non-Quakers of the Church of England persuasion. It 
was bitterly anti-proprietary and devoted to ending Penn’s proprietary control 
of Pennsylvania in favor of the establishment of a royal province. This party’s 
support of armed defense measures to aid the mother country made it a thorn 
in the side of the Quakers at a time when they were under considerable pres- 
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sure from the Crown to provide funds for this purpose. The principal leader 
of this still infant anti-proprietary and Anglican party was one Robert Quarry, 
Judge of the Admiralty and an independent official appointed directly from 
London. With the end of the era of Quaker dominance, this party was to be- 
come much more important and influential. 


Governors and Politics Prior to Penn’s Death—The death of Governor 
Hamilton in 1703 led to the designation of Edward Shippen, president of Coun- 
cil, as acting head of the colony until the arrival of Deputy-Governor John 
Evans, accompanied by William Penn, Jr., in 1704. Evans was a young and tact- 
less person but had the support of Logan and the Council. Despite the fact that 
the Charter of Privileges seemed wholly clear on the point, Evans and the 
Council saw fit to deny the right of the Assembly to meet and to dissolve of 
its own will. David Lloyd led the Assembly in a clear assertion of its rights 
and won overwhelming popular support. Evans further antagonized the serious 
Quaker element by attempting to organize a military force and to insist upon 
the use of oaths in court, both highly repugnant to Quaker beliefs. Lloyd, 
however, temporarily lost popular support by directing, without full Assembly 
approval, an intemperate memorial to Penn in London asserting the rights of 
the people. Penn was much upset by the document, which was repudiated by the 
next Assembly session with resulting damage to Lloyd’s prestige. Evans and 
the proprietary party, however, lost this advantage by creating a false alarm on a 
purported French attack on the Province and a falsely reported naval expedition 
approaching Delaware Bay. As a result of this fiasco, Lloyd’s party again came 
back into full power. 

During all of this period, until Evans’s retirement in 1709, one of the main 
issues between the two parties involved a basic difference of opinion as to the 
nature of the judiciary organization for the Province. The Charter tended to 
create a centralized judicial establishment. In actual practice James Logan and 
Council stood for a system through which the Deputy-Governor and Council 
constituted a court of equity for the whole province with the Supreme Court pos- 
sessing full common-law jurisdiction. To the popular party, this savored of 
judicial tyranny and involved with it implications of unconstitutional powers 
asserted by the Council and threatening popular liberties. The Lloyd faction 
contended strongly for a decentralized judicial system in which the courts of 
the several counties would exercise virtually independent jurisdiction in all 
legal matters. The popular party in the Assembly even went to the lengths of 
trying to impeach Logan on the legal ground that he was usurping privileges 
and powers inherent with the people under the Charter and “the fundamental 
Laws of England.” The impeachment failed and in the ensuing annual election 
the more conservative element among the Quakers prevailed upon the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting to issue what amounted to a plea to return to Assembly friends 
of the Proprietor. Penn himself directed a letter to the Assembly chiding the peo- 
ple for the political factionalism evident since 1701. The result was an overwhelm- 
ing defeat for Lloyd and his party in 1710. The proprietary party came into 
full control of the government with Richard Hill, a prominent Philadelphia 
merchant, as Speaker of the Assembly. 

In the meantime, a new Deputy-Governor had been appointed in the per- 
son of Charles Gookin, a trusted supporter of Penn. This, coupled with the 
defeat of the popular party in 1710, produced three years of comparative har- 
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mony to grace the last three years of the life of William Penn as Proprietor 
of Pennsylvania. The harmony which now came over the political scene in 
his province was pleasing to the ageing Penn. The Assembly voted funds for 
Queen Anne’s War and assumed a large share of the costs of provincial govern- 
ment. Even David Lloyd returned to the General Assembly in a chastened 
mood. Unfortunately, the harmony which prevailed temporarily in his prov- 
ince was not reflected in Penn’s personal fortunes. 

The founding and development of Pennsylvania was an expensive busi- 
ness, and it was one not at all profitable when expenditures were balanced 
against income for the Proprietor. Penn testified before the Board of Trade 
in 1711 that he had lost fifty thousand pounds in developing his colony. A 
dishonest manager of his Irish properties added to Penn’s woes by involving 
him for several thousand pounds. In 1709 Penn was actually thrown into debtors 
prison, where he remained for nearly a year until close personal friends gathered 
seventy-six hundred pounds to obtain his freedom. Pennsylvania was mortgaged 
by Penn as security for this loan. 

Troubled by fear that his beloved experiment in founding a colony might 
fall into the hands of those unfriendly to his purpose as a result of these fi- 
nancial obligations, Penn thought seriously of selling it to the Crown. The 
good Queen Anne was a friend of Penn and he felt, that through her good 
offices such an arrangement might be perfected. During all the negotiations in- 
volved in this proposal, Penn sought assurance “that all the Laws and privileges 
I have granted should be observed by the Queen’s Governors.” At the same 
time, he expressed to his friends in the Province the hope “that I may see 
Pennsylvania once more before I die. . . ” 

His pathetic hope was not to be realized. In the spring of 1712 Penn felt 
his first stroke of paralysis, and the second came in October. He became, as a 
result, an invalid shut off from the affairs of the world and unable even to 
execute the papers which would have placed his Province in the possession of 
the Crown. For six years he lingered until the end came in his seventy-fourth 
year on July 30, 1718. 


An Estimate of William Penn—Pennsylvanians well may be proud of their 
Founder and the circumstances connected with his founding of their Common- 
wealth. The passing centuries have but added lustre and importance to the 
story of William Penn and the founding of his Holy Experiment. The true 
greatness of men is measured not so much in the completeness of actual ac- 
complishments as in their character and the influence of their ideas. Human 
nature and practical conditions of life being what they are, no great man is 
without criticism and even bitter opposition in his own time. Nor should we 
expect perfection in every contemporary expression of his character or ideas. 
True greatness is measured by the ages and the tests applied by time. It is 
significant that William Penn’s character and ideas have stood up under that 
test. On the occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of his birth, in 1944, 
William Penn was hailed throughout the free world as one of the truly great 
figures in modern history because of his contributions to ideals of human liberty 
and tolerance. 

The range of Penn’s ideas was tremendous. They covered religion, politics 
and government, society and social problems, and even international relations. 
The strongest single element in all of his thinking was the Quaker religious 
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doctrine of the Inner Light and the sanctity of the individual man, entitled to 
complete freedom of conscience. In whatever he wrote or said, and he wrote 
and spoke profusely, there appears constant reference to God and his gift of 
insight and dignity to man. In Some Fruits of Solitude Penn wrote “. . . there, 
should be a Time and Place for every thing; and whatever else is done or 
omitted, be sure to begin and end with God.” Few statements could be found 
which constitute a more complete frame of reference for all that Penn him- 
self did or thought, whether it pertained to government, business, or society. 

The true greatness of Penn lay in his ability to apply objectively his own 
philosophy of the right of the individual to determine his own destiny. Es- 
sentially an aristocrat possessing a certain amount of natural distrust for too 
much popular liberty, despite quotations from his writings taken from their 
full context which are frequently cited to give a contrary impression, Penn 
was able to adjust and to apply his philosophy of liberty to an understanding 
of factious elements and expressions of liberal thinking beyond his personal 
original conceptions. This faculty is shown time and again in developing a 
government for his Province. The greatness of Penn as a colonial administrator 
lies not in his First Frame of Government, representing his own advanced 
ideas, but in his ability to go beyond it and to accept a second and even a fourth 
frame of government embodying ideas of others. That is why the Charter of 
Privileges of 1701 is a great document in the history of human liberties. 

Penn’s ideas on social justice are significant even today. His concept of 
freedom was broad enough to enable him to strive for the liberation and en- 
nobling of all people, regardless of race or creed. That is why he appealed to 
the great Indian leaders whom he met in council. They saw in him a man who 
appreciated and recognized them as fellow men. and who would not “Doe 
Harm and Mischief” to them. It was this same basic concept which was be- 
hind his insistence that prisons should become workhouses for the improve- 
ment of the unfortunates who fell afoul of them. His concern for education 
and for the care of the poor and unfortunate were motivated by the same 
principles. Of course, these likewise were expressions of basic Quaker doctrine 
and beliefs. 

The. breadth of Penn’s thinking on practical matters is indicated by his 
famous Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe and his plan 
for colonial unity presented to the Board of Commissioners for Promoting the 
Trade of the Colonies in America. In his plan for world peace, Penn provided 
a basic analysis of the causes of war as due to pure aggression or a rightful or 
lustful desire for territorial possessions. A world parliament was advanced as 
the one way in which this problem could be controlled. Means for solving the 
problems which led to war ‘and for restraining those nations resorting to other 
than peaceful means of solving these problems were brought forth as the basic 
solution of the world’s peace. Little more has been added since 1693 to Penn’s 
basic analysis of this world problem. 

In his plan for inter-colonial unity, first brought forward in 1697, Penn 
proposed that the colonies meet together at least once a year in time of war and 
every two years in time of peace through recognized representatives who should 
constitute a Congress of twenty persons. The purpose of the Congress would 
be the adjustment of such differences as arose between the respective prov- 
inces. ‘This pioneer advocacy of colonial unity and the suggestion of machinery 
through which it might be achieved have been hailed as a first step toward what 
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became a United States of America. This is perhaps an exaggerated view of. the 
importance of Penn’s proposals. But nevertheless the proposition he presented, 
well in advance of Benjamin Franklin’s later and basically similar Albany: Con- 
gress proposals in 1754, demonstrate the range of Penn’s thinking. “4 

Thomas Jefferson once called William Penn “the greatest lawgiver the 
world has produced.” Certain it is that the founding of Pennsylvania under 
leadership and direction of so great a~person was an event of genuine im- 
portance in world affairs of the seventeenth century. The force of ideas al- 
ways is above that of mere institutions. Penn’s basic conviction that men were 
motivated by more than mere selfishness and that freedom of concience was of 
supreme importance in human destiny was given practical expression in the 
founding of Pennsylvania. Its later history was to bear many imprints of that 
conviction. 


Penn’s Heirs and the Proprietorship—The history of the proprietary govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania under the other Penns following the death of the great 
Quaker founder leaves much to be desired. None of Penn’s sons came close 
to the stature of their illustrious father. The one significant fact is that the Prov- 
ince remained under private direction, however inept at times, and did not fall 
into the hands of the Crown. Such an event might have worked radical changes in 
the history of Pennsylvania. Many of the privileges of free government and 
liberal social and economic opportunity might well have been lost had the colony 
fallen under the more authoritarian rule of English kings. 

The exact fate of the Province remained in some doubt for almost two de- 
cades following Penn’s death. Penn’s will gave his eldest son by his first mar- 
riage, William Penn, Jr., no share in Pennsylvania. It was left in trust to his 
second wife and her heirs. These included Penn’s children by his second mar- 
riage to Hannah Callowhill Penn, John, Thomas, Richard, and Dennis. The lat- 
ter died in 1722 and as a result did not figure in the disposition or history of 
the Province. The proprietorship, in terms of land, was to be used, according 
to Penn’s will, to settle Penn’s debts and fulfill other bequests. The remainder 
was to be used as his widow directed. The government of Pennsylvania, as 
distinct from the land proprietorship, was left in trust for three trustees to dis- 
pose of to the Crown. Fortunately, no sale of this right was made and both the 
government and the land remained free of royal controls. 

William Penn, Jr., repudiated his father’s will and laid claim to the proprie- 
tary rights. These claims were continued after his death by his son Springett Penn, 
and still later by Springett’s brother William. The latter, however, ultimately 
sold his claims outright to the original Penn heirs, John, Thomas and Richard 
Penn, the sons by Penn’s second marriage. During this interval, Hannah Penn 
had conveyed her title to Pennsylvania to her three sons. Thus, in due. time, 
John, Thomas and Richard Penn became joint proprietors of the land and 
Governors of Pennsylvania. John, as the eldest, was owner of a one-half proprie- 
tor’s interest and Thomas and Richard shared the remainder. Upon John Penn’s 
death in 1746, Thomas inherited his interest and thereby became the principal 
proprietor until 1775. Upon the death of Richard Penn in 1771, his son John, 
the grandson of William Penn, inherited his father’s interest. 

For a period of fifteen years after 1712 when Penn was first stricken by: 
paralysis, Pennsylvania in reality was ruled by a woman—Hannah Penn. This 
was due to the combination of Penn’s long paralysis and consequent inability 
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to act, and the confused situation which followed his death with regard to the 
respective claims of ownership by descent. After Penn’s first illness in 1712 
his wife was forced to assume virtually full responsibility for governing the 
Province. Naturally, following his death, she was in the same position and her 
role of influence continued until her own death in 1727. During this fifteen 
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Hannah Callowhill Penn 
The second wife of William Penn. From the portrait in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


year period, Hannah Penn succeeded in liquidating Penn’s debts, assumed 
responsibility for appointment of Pennsylvania’s Deputy-Governors, and ex- 
ercised all of the basic functions of the proprietorship. An energetic and able 
woman, Hannah Penn contributed another first to Pennsylvania history in 
that it was the first and only colony to be ruled for a time directly by a woman 
as proprietor. 

None of Penn’s sons had his ability or shared his idealism and great states- 
manship, despite the wise maxims he coined for their guidance in many a letter 
and undoubted oral presentation. Perhaps this was because none had shared his 
great experience of conversion from a life of potential ease to one of sincere 
devotion to principle and resulting in hardship and labored planning. Penn’s 
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sons were born into an environment somewhat similar to his own boyhood, 
but without experiencing his conversion and dedication to a life of principle. 
Had it been possible for them to have spent more time in Pennsylvania and less 
in the atmosphere of English aristocracy and the life of the court, the result 
might have differed in terms of their roles in Pennsylvania history. In actuality 
they assumed the role of absentee landlords for the most part. The chief virtue 
of their rule and oversight of Pennsylvania’s affairs was their failure to re- 
strict the process of free development generated in the Province under the 
benevolent leadership of their father. What actually took place is another chap- 
ter in Pennsylvania’s colonial history. 





CHAPTER THREE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 





The sources quoted in this chapter appear in full text in the documentary volume 
where they may be consulted in detail, The most thorough modern study of the period 
of early Quaker dominance and Penn’s rule in terms of its government and politics 
is an unpublished University of Pennsylvania dissertation. The author, Dr. Edwin 
Bonner, has summarized basic points in his article in Pennsylvania History (April, 1954) 
titled “The Failure of the ‘Holy Experiment’ in Pennsylvania, 1684-1699”. An ex- 
cellent and critical summation by a Quaker historian of note is contained in Frederick 
B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House (U. of N. C. Press, 1948) in his first 
chapter ‘“The Two Plantations.” Remember William Penn, cited for the last chapter, 
is useful. These studies have made use of all important earlier books and accounts and 
added to them. Isaac Sharpless’s Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania (N. Y., 
1919) has essays on James Logan, Thomas Lloyd, and David Lloyd. Samuel M. Janney’s 
The Life of William Penn (Phila. 1852) is the most valuable for politics and Penn’s 
reactions to political battles. The History of the Province of Pennsylvania (Colonial 
Society of Pa., 1913) is edited from historical materials gathered by contemporary 
Quakers of the period. Memoirs of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania (Vols. [X-X) 
contain Penn-Logan correspondence. The Pennsylvania Magazine, naturally, is rich in 
articles and bits of sources. The Bulletin of the Friends Historical Association and the 
Friends Historical Society Journal are equally fruitful sources. Previous references cited 
in Chapter Two are also applicable. Most of the earlier accounts, however, lack the critic- 
al and analytical quality of the work of Bonner and Tolles. The Minutes of the 
Provincial Council from 1683 are published in Colonial Records. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A HALF CENTURY OF POLITICS AND COLONIAL WARS, 1727-1770 


of its founding and early constitutional development until the eve of 

the American Revolution is overshadowed in importance by the story 

of progress in settlement, and economic and cultural developments of 
the era. The Charter of Privileges of 1701 remained the basic charter for its 
government until the first state constitution was framed in 1776. There were, 
therefore, no further significant steps forward in constitutional organization. 
The steady trend toward more democratic government had reached its high 
point in 1701, and slowed until the eve of the Revolution. The battle went on 
but the Penns and their Council continually check-mated substantial gains 
by the democratic forces. 


[oe POLITICAL history of Pennsylvania from the end of the period 


General Political Conditions—The agitation for even greater democracy 
did not cease, however, and back of it was a strong demand from the interior 
counties for more representation in the provincial government. The balance 
of power was in the hands of the three original counties and this did not rest 
well with the new counties formed after 1701. As will be noted later, this situ- 
ation had much to do with making Pennsylvania a leader in the movement for 
independence. Closely allied with this situation was the maintenance of a certain 
dominance over the political structure of the Province by the mercantile aris- 
tocracy of Philadelphia and the Penn proprietors. The sons of Penn were not 
men of ability equal to their father but they did take a personal interest in the 
Province. However, they possessed little of the deeply liberal and humanitarian 
spirit of their father or his great talents for statesmanship. They looked rather 
upon the Province as a great estate to be utilized as a source of income from 
which they could act the role of English landed gentry. Both Thomas and 
Richard Penn deserted the Quaker faith and became Anglicans, a further indi- 
cation of the extent to which their concepts differed from those of their father. 

Both John and Thomas Penn came to Pennsylvania in 1732. John, as the 
principal proprietor by virtue of his half interest, was forced to return to Eng- 
land to defend the Pennsylvania boundary claim against Maryland. Thomas 
remained for nearly a decade, sat upon the Council, and otherwise became well 
acquainted with colonial matters. He has been characterized as grasping, stubborn, 
and undemocratic in his thinking. Upon the death of John Penn in 1746, Thomas 
became the principal proprietor until his death in 1775. He was determined that 
he should be master of his colonial domain. Both he and Richard Penn were 
true aristocrats and had little sympathy with any ideas for more popular repre- 
sentation in the government of their colony. The growth of wealth among the 
Quaker merchants of Philadelphia produced a class of “grandees” of a distinctly 
more conservative and worldly bent than had been true of the early Quakers. 
Many of these either joined the Church of England or became members of the 
less orthodox wing of Quakerism. Almost all built mansions and lived on what 
were then the country outskirts of Philadelphia. The Penns found themselves 
supporters from this group for a conservative proprietary party throughout the 
remainder of the colonial era. 
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At the same time, the Quakers as a group lost the almost complete domina- 
tion of the government characteristic of the early years of the Province. How- 
ever, by means of frequent alliance with the naturally conservative Pennsyl- 
vania Germans they continued to assert a strong influence in the government. 
The less wealthy Quakers, especially those who were farmers, artisans, or small 
business people, continued to be supporters of a party which frequently op- 
posed the proprietors on matters of gavernmental policy. The more popular 
element in the politics of the time expressed its voice through the Assembly. 
The Council tended to be the bulwark of the more conservative interests. 

In theory, the ability of the Council to control affairs had been removed 
rather completely by the Charter of Privileges of 1701. In actual practice, it 
continued at times to assert strong contro] and to act as a means of checking 
what the conservatives regarded as over-democratic trends and measures. In 
particular, the Council was the chief support of the proprietary interests, which, 
as noted, were closely allied with those of the Philadelphia mercantile aristocracy. 
The basic conflict between the proprietary-mercantile interest and the small 
business-agrarian interest provided the foundation for the major differences of 
political opinion as expressed themselves during the last fifty years of the colo- 
nial period. It was likewise very much a battle between the seaboard and the 
frontier and the issues resemble those characteristic of later American politics. 
The absence of adequate representation of the new interior counties in the 
General Assembly, however, greatly weakened any successful accomplishments 
by the more popular political coalitions. Indeed, the people had to fight hard to 
get new counties even created as settlement moved inland. 





The Paper Money Issue—Problems created by the colonial wars tended 
to obscure purely local political issues during the later years of the period. 
The major local issue in the early part of the era which reflected the basic con- 
flict between conservative and liberal elements was that of paper money. Here 
was the age old conflict between creditor and debtor interests. As noted more 
fully in the later discussion of the colonial economy, the rapid expansion of the 
Province produced an acute need for more currency and credit. This was true 
especially on the expanding inland frontier. The wealthy merchants in Phila- 
delphia were opposed vigorously to the paper money idea as dangerously in- 
flationary in its consequences and weakening the creditor interest, which they 
represented. Small merchants and farmers, especially those outside Philadelphia, 
demanded some relief from the lack of money and credit. They finally won 
out with the inauguration of the Pennsylvania currency system in 1723, based 
on paper money secured by personal property. In 1763 the conservatives, how- 
ever, won a victory in restricting the system. This reaction against liberal money 
policies helped solidify the ranks of the more popular party against the existing 
government of the Province. 


The Land Policy Issue— Another issue, which reflected the same difference 
of political policy growing out of divergent economic interests, was the provin- 
cial land policy. The proprietors desired to sell land at prices which would 
produce the most revenue for themselves. The merchants who had speculated 
in land, and many Philadelphians had become large landholders even by 1750, 
were likewise interested in a land policy which would restrict too liberal dis- 
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tribution in small parcels. They desired to preserve higher prices for land. Thomas 
Penn in 1732 reorganized the land office in Philadelphia along what he con- 
sidered to be more business-like lines to insure more careful supervision of sales 
and collection of quit rents. In 1765 an application system was adopted to further 
protect the proprietors’ land interests. This involved granting warrants for land 
only after an application for the land, survey, and full payment. At the same 
time, the old land office was replaced by a board of property more closely under 
proprietary controls. In 1732 the price of land was increased by three times, 
from some five to fifteen English pounds, along with the quit rent. In 1765, the 
proprietors were forced to reduce it again, but doubled the quit rent from half 
a penny to a penny an acre. The land hungry pioneers resented these controls, 
the high cost of land and the involved system for purchasing it, as well as the 
quit rent system. In actual practice, the whole system weakened through per- 
sistent squatting on land and refusal to pay quit rents. As early as 1740, it was es- 
timated that 400,000 acres of land had been occupied without legal grants. In 
1743 efforts to collect for this land were resisted by squatters with force. Ul- 
timately, the proprietors were forced to recognize squatter rights to some de- 
gree, by granting what were termed “settlement rights” of those already oc- 
cupying land. But the whole problem of land was a source of conflict and ir- 
ritation for the remainder of the colonial era. In particular, it aroused the fron- 
tiersmen against the proprietary government in distant Philadelphia. 


The Preparedness Issue—A third source of difference between the agrarian 
and mercantile interests arose over the problem of protection for the frontier. 
Here the questions of expense and taxes entered into the picture. The British 
government, seeking to protect its claims against the French, found itself sup- 
porting the frontiersmen. England wanted the Province to take active steps for 
frontier protection because it was really Britain’s frontier pushing against French 
claims. Indian attacks and massacres did not, of course, interfere with the peace 
and quiet of the Philadelphians or any of the inhabitants of the original counties. 
No Indian raid ever reached closer than fifty miles of the provincial capital. 
Measures to protect the frontier from these raids were costly and must be sup- 
ported by increased taxes, which would be paid largely by the more prosperous 
easterners. Quaker pacifism also entered into the situation. However, to the 
people living even as far east as the settlements in the Lehigh and Lebanon 
valleys, the menace of Indian raids after 1755 became very real and they de- 
manded protective measures. The colonial wars brought this situation to a head 
very rapidly after 1750. 

There was also, as a fourth issue, the old problem of Pennsylvania’s aid for 
imperial defense. Beginning in 1738 with the administration of Deputy-Governor 
George Thomas, another conflict soon arose over military preparedness as a re- 
sult of the outbreak of war between England and Spain in 1740. Thomas, a 
wealthy man with some military experience, endeavored to secure funds for provi- 
sion and transports for troops to the West Indies from the Quaker Assembly. He 
also began to recruit troops for service. Many of the recruits were servants and 
laborers, a fact resented by the people. The Assembly refused to vote funds, as 
contrary to Quaker peace principles. They also objected to the recruiting plan. 
Thomas proceeded to raise troops and supplies through his own office and de- 
nounced the Quakers for their attitude. The Governor was supported by Thomas 
Penn but the issue generated formation of two conflicting political groups with 
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the Quaker and Pennsylvania German supporters allied against the Governor and 
the proprietors. On this issue of imperial defense the interests of the proprietors 
demanded protection of their lands and thus coincided to some extent with those 
of the frontiersmen. Thomas found his chief support from the old Anglican 
group long opposed to the Quakers. 

When King George’s War broke out in 1744 the British Government again 
called upon the colony for support. Governor Thomas, who had lost one 
skirmish with the Assembly, wisely refused to engage in a second one. Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1747 advanced a plan to organize a Pennsylvania militia for 
protection of its Province and known as the Associators. Franklin’s scheme in- 
volved a volunteer militia organized in an association for defense. It was financed 
by a lottery after the Assembly refused aid. This organization was the ancestor 
of the later Pennsylvania militia and the present National Guard type of volun- 
teer civilian military defense programs. It may be regarded as the birth of the 
idea of voluntary provisions for a citizen’s army, as contrasted with the then 
prevalent utilization of professional armies. Some ten thousand Associators were 
enrolled by 1748 and the Assembly ultimately voted funds for the purchase of 
“bread, beef, pork, flour, wheat, or other grains” to supply them. Governor 
Thomas ingeniously interpreted the meaning of “other grains” to include gun- 
powder. The conflict known as King George’s War thus established major 
precedents for defense of the Pennsylvania frontier. The political implications 
of the Association movement will be touched upon later. 


The Representation Issue—One of the major problems which aroused re- 
sentment against seaboard’s domination of the government of the province 
rested upon the issue of inadequate representation in the General Assembly. 
When the controversy over “taxation without representation” flamed between 
the American colonies and Great Britain after 1763 it had a slightly different 
meaning in Pennsylvania. As will be seen later, the frontier of settlement had 
been expanding with great rapidity in Pennsylvania. The provincial authorities 
were slow to recognize this even to the extent of creating new counties and 
county governments to provide for the better government of the new settle- 
ments. It was not until 1729 that Lancaster County was formed from Chester, 
becoming the first county to be organized outside the original three organized 
by William Penn upon his arrival in the Province. Those in control of affairs 
at Philadelphia were not anxious to organize new counties and only did so when 
conditions made it absolutely inevitable. 

Not only was the ruling eastern oligarchy slow to recognize the need for 
new counties but also it was niggardly in providing for their representation 
in the rule of the Province. By 1764 there were five new counties, a total of 
eight in all for the entire Province. The three original counties of Philadelphia, 
Bucks, and Chester, which now possessed only a little over third of the total 
colonial population, held twenty-six out of the total thirty-six seats in the As- 
sembly. Even the city of Philadelphia was discriminated against in representation, 
being allowed a meagre two representatives. The same oligarchial group fur- 
thered its domination of the provincial government through maintenance of suf- 
frage requirements which prevented the voting privilege from being extended 
to the lower and even many middle class people. This tactic kept a tight con- 
trol on the Philadelphia city government. Despite a vigorous agitation for ad- 
ditional representation, no headway was made by the newer counties in break- 
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ing down these restrictions. In 1776 the three original counties with their third 
of the population still had twenty-four members to fourteen for the other eight 
counties. It remained a source of grievance contributing to a revolutionary 
spirit in virtually every section outside the original counties. 


The Indian Policy Issue—Provincial Indian policy and relations provided 
another fruitful source of political differences during the years prior to the Revo- 
lution. The deep desire of William Penn and of the early Quakers for a just 
treatment of the Indians as fellow men, all the handiwork of the Creator, made 
for a record of about half a century of unusual peace and justice in dealing 
with the red men. Penn’s heirs were not so deeply imbued with the Quaker 
spirit and in their eagerness to open the country to settlement, with consequent 
revenue from land sales, exhibited little regard for Indian sensibilities. The in- 
famous Walking Purchase of 1737 was the first in a series of unfortunate land 
purchase negotiations conducted with little regard to basic justice and which 
antagonized the Pennsylvania Indians. The attitude of the Quaker element in 
the General Assembly was somewhat different. Land purchases were negotiated 
directly by the Proprietors rather than by the Assembly. It was usually called 
upon to provide for Indian conferences in terms of funds for liberal use of 
presents and cajolery to keep the peace. Quaker pacifism and humanitarianism 
both combined to produce a weak frontier defense policy even when Indian 
depredations of 1755 and after became a menace to the pioneer settlers. This 
attitude of the Quaker element in the East was a further source of irritation 
against the government of the Province as centered at Philadelphia. The west- 
ern counties felt that here again their interests were discriminated against. 
Pennsylvania frontiersmen, like all others, believed generally that the only good 
Indian was a dead one. 

The Indian relations situation was also complicated by two other prob- 
lems—the illegal practices of traders and the equally illegal seizure of lands by 
white squatters outside treaty purchase limits. Traders early found that a 
liberal use of rum in the Indian trade was conductive to profitable dealing when 
exchanging trader’s goods for furs and skins. In the early days, Indian chiefs 
protested the practice as a source of evil. Later many great chiefs were them- 
selves debauched by rum. The practice of selling rum was outlawed time and 
again by Provincial authorities but the problem of enforcement was never 
solved. Mingled with the same issue by 1750 was the question of placing guns 
and gunpowder in the hands of savages who might turn them against pioneer 
settlers. ‘The Indian was quick to adopt the white man’s weapons. In time of 
peace their use to kill game was not objectionable. But a little rum and a little 
anger against the settlers, generated by a real or fancied injustice, made the 
weapons a dangerous thing to place in the hands of an Indian. Both rum and 
guns were provided for the Indian trade through mercantile houses in Phila- 
delphia which sold them to the traders. 

A nice problem of economic self-interest arose as a result when attempts 
were made to regulate any of these aspects of the Indian trade. Abundant 
evidence is available in colonial records to indicate the frequent angry out- 
bursts of British authorities and of leaders among the frontier settlers against 
the cupidity and frequent hypocrisy of the Philadelphia merchants, including 
those who were Quakers, in matters pertaining to the Indian trade. British 
commanders responsible for dealing with Indians were especially outspoken 
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in condemnation of the selfish practices of eastern merchants in providing for 
the Indian trade rum and guns, which they knew were productive of trouble. 
There was one occasion on which British commanders intercepted a communi- 
cation from Quaker traders offering to provide Indians with weapons and 
powder, provided they were not used against the Quaker people themselves. 
People living on or close to the frontier were continually demanding regulation 
of the Indian trade in order to prevent*the flow of guns, gunpowder, and rum 
into their hands. Philadelphia trading interests were lukewarm or in Opposition 
to any measures which would weaken a profitable trade. At the same time 
they were opposed to measures to protect the frontier against the consequences 
of arming Indians. The total net result was trouble and irritation. 


Status of Parties and Leaders Prior to 1750—Such were some of the major 
problems which arose during the period from about 1720 to the eve of the 
Revolution to become sources for differences of opinion in the conduct and 
policy of the provincial government. Not all, as has been noticed, represented 
a clear line of demarcation between established interests. It is seldom that this 
is the case in politics, even today. In general, there were some lines of difference 
sufficient to note a certain cleavage between a conservative and a liberal element, 
or those who wished to hold to the exisiting order as opposed to those who 
wished to make changes. Within this general framework, a trend toward dif- 
ference of opinion on most matters between the seaboard and the frontier also 
was noticeable. The same cleavage meant a trend toward differing needs and 
demands upon the part of the mercantile and large landholding element as op- 
posed to the small farmers and less substantial shopkeepers and artisans. All of these 
differences played their part in the later development of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Pennsylvania. 

There were, however, no well organized political parties, in the modern 
sense, during the early part of this period. Factions tended to pull together 
during periods of sharp political agitation to form coalitions for elections and 
carried their ideas into the legislative body. Once the particular agitation had 
cooled, these so-called parties tended to disintegrate, only to re-form when 
some other live issue came to the front. Governor Keith tried to organize a 
party opposing the Proprietor, Hannah Penn, prior to his removal in 1726 
but failed. Party spirit practically disappeared during the governorship of his 
successor, Patrick Gordon, in the decade from 1726 to 1736. Governor Thomas, 
appointed in 1738, aroused a hot: political battle by his attempt to force the 
Quaker element in the Assembly into adopting his preparedness program. A 
royal battle ensued in the 1742 elections between Gordon’s supporters, known 
as the “Gentlemen’s Party,” and the opposition known as the “Country Party,” 
and made up of Quakers and German allies. The latter won and defeated the 
Governor so badly that he never again attempted to assert any arbitrary authori- 
ty. Again in 1756 the popular demand for vigorous war measures forced many 
Quakers from the Assembly who had long served the Province. 


The Proprietary vs Anti-Proprietary Party Alignment is Born—In the 
meantime, the seeds of political differences cutting across the normal lines of 
sectional and other interests began to shape up in the Province. The basic issue 
creating this new difference, and really overriding all others, was that of sup- 
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porting and retaining the rule of the Penns as Proprietors in Pennsylvania as 
opposed to turning it into a royal province under the Crown. It was pointed 
out in the preceding chapter that a very small minority group, largely Angli- 
cans, favored converting the Quaker Commonwealth into a royal province 
even in William Penn’s day. About 1740 this issue began to emerge anew but 
with a different alignment back of it. By this time, the Proprietors were them- 
selves Anglicans, with the exception of John Penn who figured little during 
this period. There developed in Philadelphia a small group of gentlemen of 
means, proprietary officeholders, and the friends of the Penns who now formed 
the strong support for the Proprietors. Associated with them by 1740 and after 
were an increasing number of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian leaders who were able 
through their religious affiliation to appeal to the Scotch-Irish on the frontier. 
This essentially Anglican-Presbyterian combination became a Proprietary Party 
in the government. It upheld the Penns on all issues and opposed and even at- 
tacked the Quakers. 

The leader of the Proprietary Party became one William Allen, born in 
Philadelphia in 1704 of Scottish ancestry. Allen became a very wealthy man with 
large landholdings and extensive mercantile interests. He lived in great style 
on an estate at Mt. Airy on the then outskirts of Philadelphia, where he came 
to rival James Logan as a patron of the arts and literature. He aided in the 
building of the State House, or Independence Hall of today, by loaning funds 
for the purpose. He contributed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, the College of 
Philadelphia, and about every outstanding cultural and philanthropic endeavor. 
Allen mixed these interests with service in the General Assembly, a turn as 
Mayor of Philadelphia, and even Chief Justice, along with active participation 
in provincial politics. 

In sharp opposition now to this Proprietary Party was the Anti-Proprietary 
Party, which got its basic support from the Quakers and the same persons who 
earlier had supported the Proprietorship of William Penn. The Quakers were 
able to carry along with them in elections the Pennsylvania Germans of Phila- 
delphia and southeastern Pennsylvania. As early as 1742 the Quaker Anti- 
Proprietary interests dominating the Assembly petitioned the Crown to turn 
Pennsylvania into a royal province, and did so again in 1751, 1753, and 1756. The 
basis for this particular alliance of Quakers and Germans rested in part upon 
the strong reaction of good Quakers against the sons of Penn becoming An- 
glicans and the pressure of the Proprietors for taxes and colonial defense meas- 
ures. As for the Germans, many of them were likewise pacifists and were equal- 
ly opposed to taxes and increased expenditures by the provincial government. 
Hence, an alliance of the Pennsylvania German and Quaker elements was na- 
tural. 

At the opposite side of the situation the Scotch-Irish on the frontier, though 
essentially democratic in their beliefs, sided with the aristocratic Proprietary 
Party because of hatred of the Quakers for their unwillingness to defend the 
frontier. Fortunately for the Anti-Proprietary Party, the unequal representation 
of the frontier counties in the General Assembly made it impossible for them 
to register much of a voice in provincial affairs. Despite vigorous battles in 
several elections, the Proprietary Party was never able to capture substantial 
control of the legislature in the period prior to 1756. Later aspects of this 
party struggle will be touched upon later as influenced by the French and 
Indian War and its aftermath. 
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Some Colonial Governors Before 1750—The era prior to the French and 
Indian War marked some notable changes in political leadership in the province. 
For the most part the Deputy-Governors appointed by the Penns during the 
period were able but not distinguished men. Mrs. Penn’s first appointment to 
the post was Sir William Keith, the only titled personage ever to serve as 
Deputy-Governor. Keith was appointed in 1717 and began his official duties in 
an atmosphere of good feeling. It was asperiod of prosperity in the new colony 
and Keith’s support of paper money and his friendly relations with the As- 
sembly made him highly popular for some years. Catering to the Assembly, 
however, finally brought him into conflict with the more conservative Council, 
especially with its notable leader, James Logan. Keith also made the mistake 
of questioning the Proprietary prerogative. Logan proved the more influential 
with Mrs. Penn and Keith was removed in 1726. 

Sixty-two year old Patrick Gordon was the next Deputy-Governor to be 
appointed, serving from 1726 until 1736. His governorship was an era of marked 
progress and peace. The Penns came to the Province and the State House at 
Philadelphia was completed and occupied by the Assembly in 1735. Upon Gor- 
don’s death in 1736, James Logan as President of the Council carried on the 
government for two years. A conservative Quaker of great talents, Logan was 
throughout this period the outstanding leader of the conservative element in 
provincial political affairs. He retired from active political life in 1747 to his 
splendid home, Stenton. 

In 1738 Governor George Thomas assumed the Deputy-Governorship and 
soon found himself in the midst of the now familiar violent controversy with 
the Quaker element in the Assembly over the issue of military preparedness. 
The nature and results of this difficulty already have been discussed. While 
Thomas had the support of Thomas Penn and James Logan, the Quakers brought 
him to terms by cutting off his salary. From 1743 to 1747 Governor Thomas 
regained favor with the people and his resignation due to poor health was re- 
garded as a loss by a majority of the people. For one year the Province was 
then under the acting-governorship of Anthony Palmer as President of Council. 

The appointment of James Hamilton as Governor in 1748 marked the 
first time a native Pennsylvanian or American had occupied this post. Hamil- 
ton was probably the ablest governor of the entire period. . . His governorship 
was notable for the creation of several new counties, the great land purchase in 
1749 from the Six Nations, and the beginnings of the events leading to the 
French and Indian War, all of which are taken up elsewhere. 


Provincial Political Leaders of the Era—Certain provincial political leaders 
were perhaps more influential in shaping the course of government than were 
the appointed Deputy-Governors during these years. The outstanding leader 
of the more liberal element in the Assembly until his death in 1731 had been 
David Lloyd. His great antagonist on the political scene, who outlived him 
by twenty years, was James Logan. While Lloyd mellowed in later years and 
served as Chief Justice of the Province, he occupies in the political history of 
the era the role of outstanding champion of the popular cause. Logan, as pointed 
out before, was the benevolent, enlightened conservative who feared at times 
the fuller expression of the popular will. His place as a conservative leader was 
taken by William Allen, mentioned before. 

The death of David Lloyd came at a time when a new leader of the more 
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popular element in provincial politics was coming. to ‘the fore in the person 
of young Benjamin Franklin. The popular impression of Franklin seems to be 
fixed by events and appearances of his later life as that of a venerable old man. 
Franklin arrived in Philadelphia in 1723 as a youth of seventeen. A protege 
of Governor Keith, he took an interest in political affairs at an early date. 
Launching himself in the printing trade, he was an early success. His Poor 
Richard’s Almanack was launched in 1732 and brought him immediate fame, 
as well as fortune. In 1729, at the age of twenty-three, Franklin backed the 
popular demand of the common people for a paper currency. From 1736 to 
1751 he served as clerk of the Assembly. From 1751 to 1764 he was a member 
of the Assembly from Philadelphia. In 1754, on the eve of the French and Indian 
War, he became a delegate to the Albany Congress on colonial unity and pre- 
sented there the Albany Plan of Union. His organization of the Associators 
was the greatest single contribution to colonial defense prior to 1756. It gave 
him great recognition and at the same time placed back of him thousands of 
potential political supporters. In fact, his opponents feared that this was Frank- 
lin’s major purpose in organizing the Association in 1747-48. In any event, 
by 1750 Franklin was a recognized leader of the Anti-Proprietary Party and 
the first non-Quaker to achieve such distinctive leadership in it. 

The more conservative element in governmental affairs was entrenched on 
the appointed Council. It was almost solidly Quaker and mercantile in com- 
plexion. Such merchants and landholders as Samuel Carpenter, Samuel Richard- 
son and Thomas Masters were among the Council’s members who became 
leaders after James Logan’s retirement. Quaker merchants were not without 
representation in the Assembly and included such names as Isaac Norris II, 
John Smith, and Israel Pemberton, Jr. Norris was speaker of the Assembly for 
several years. Elected mainly from Philadelphia County, these men represented 
a small but very powerful conservative influence and one protective of the 
concerns of the mercantile: aristocracy. 


War Clouds Begin to Gather—By 1750 it was obvious that England and 
France were engaged in a life and death struggle for world empire and had been 
for some time. The three warm-up engagements in the series of what were to 
be four colonial wars had not affected Pennsylvania seriously other than to 
produce some bitter political battles over supply bills in the Quaker Assembly. 
Pennsylvania was neither attacked nor engaged in attacking others. The peace- 
ful relationship with the Indians originated by William Penn had paid dividends 
in keeping the frontier relatively quiet. From 1737 on, however, the feelings 
of the Indians were progressively more and more embittered by the nature of 
the proprietary land purchases. These purchases drove the Indians from their 
lands first into the upper Susquehanna region and then westward toward the 
Ohio. When the French began to plan to outflank, as it were, the English 
settlements on the seaboard by occupying the Ohio and upper Allegheny val- 
leys, they found fertile ground by stimulating ideas of alliance with the red 
men against the Pennsylvania settlers. The Province was soon in the midst of 
the French and Indian War involving a gigantic struggle for control of the 
entire Ohio Valley and North America. The conflict originated and centered in 
considerable degree in western Pennsylvania and here was determined much 
of the fate of the British Empire, and of Anglo-Saxon civilization in North 
America. 
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French control of Canada and the Mississippi Valley had long been a matter 
of concern to England because of its basic threat to the security of the thirteen 
colonies and the fact that England really claimed the regions by discovery. Not 
only did it definitely limit the potential expansion of the colonies, but it also 
left them exposed to attack at their most vulnerable point. To fully appreciate 
the situations, an understanding of the geography and very early history involved 
is highly important. The Allegheny River.and its tributaries provided a veritable 
labyrinth of waterways connecting northwestern Pennsylvania with the Ohio 
country. The Venango Path of the Indians and early traders furnished a direct 
route from the shores of Lake Erie to the Ohio’s headwaters. Narrow, beaten 
paths ran through the forests and skirted and connected the streams of the 
region in all directions. Many had been traversed by the earliest Jesuit mission- 
aries and the first French and English traders prior to 1739. Generally speaking, 
however, the Ohio country before 1740 was a forgotten land to the English. 


France Stakes its Claim to the Ohio Country—French explorers and ex- 
peditionary forces, however, had opened the upper Mississippi Valley 
to settlement and French military posts had been established at key points 
and were concentrated at such places as Detroit and Niagara. The Chicka- 
saw Indians of the region resented the intrusion and, because of their key posi- 
tion, were able to block French communication between Canada and Louisiana. 
After a decade of efforts to solve the situation, the French decided to under- 
take a strong campaign against them, uniting forces from the north and the 
south at present Memphis, Tennessee. Charles Le Moyne, the second Baron de 
Longueuil, led the force from Canada. Leaving Montreal in the summer of 
1739, he traveled by water along the southern shore of Lake Ontario to the 
entrance of Lake Erie and thence along this lake to the mouth of Chautauqua 
Creek below present Westfield, New York. From this point, the party made the 
natural portage to Lake Chautauqua itself. From this Lake, they proceeded 
down Conewango Creek past present Warren, Pennsylvania, and entered the 
Allegheny, which they knew only as the Ohio, the Belle Reviére, the Beautiful 
River. The Allegheny was followed to present Pittsburgh and the Ohio of to- 
day. Thence, they proceeded down the Ohio to join the other French forces. 
Accompanying the expedition was eighteen year old Chaussegros de Léry, son 
of the chief engineer of New France. His Journal, with its surveys and reckon- 
ings, represent the first mapping of the region with all of the natural water- 
ways such as French Creek. 

This was the first military expedition of its kind in this wilderness region and 
it acquainted the French fully for the first time with the fact that through 
northwestern Pennsylvania lay the shortest route to the west between their key 
settlements in Canada and Louisiana. It was exactly ten years later that the 
French officer, Captain Céleron de Blainville, entered western Pennsylvania over 
much the same route but with a different purpose. Following the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749, France turned her attention toward extending her 
New World frontiers. The treaty had not fixed any national boundaries south 
of the Great Lakes. France had a longstanding claim to the territory by vir- 
tue of the explorations of La Salle nearly eighty years earlier. Already English 
traders, even as early as 1726, were penetrating into the Ohio country, while 
England had a general claim based upon the original discoveries by the Cabots. 
For its colonies, the area represented a natural outlet for expansion of both 
settlement and trade. 
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This expansion, already under way since about 1730, the French determined 
to stop. French traders were complaining already about English rivals “on the 
upper part of the Ohio River.” Céleron and his expedition left Montreal on 
June 15, 1749, armed with a supply of lead plates upon which were inscribed 
a statement of the French claim to the lands to be traversed. Beside the officers, 
there were twenty French soldiers, 180 Canadians, and about thirty Indians. 
Coming into Pennsylvania by way of Chautauqua Lake and the Conewango, 
using the route mapped by de Léry, Céleron paused at the junction of the 
Conewango and the Allegheny, the Indian village of Brokenstraw near present 
Warren, to deposit one of his plates on July 29 with special ceremonies. Several 
meetings were held with the local Indians, who were assured of French pro- 
tection and friendship. At the same time, they were warned of the evil designs 
of the English who would steal their lands. About nine miles from present 
Franklin at the place now called Indian God Rock, another plate was buried. 
Céleron continued to court the Indians and to warn them against English 
traders. The English traders themselves were warned to leave the French 
claimed territory. Céleron went on down the course of the Allegheny, stopping 
at Logstown near present Ambridge, and then on down the Ohio. 


The French Fortify Their Claims in Pennsylvania—In the next four years 
that followed France began to fit western Pennsylvania into a pattern of empire 
reaching from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. The time for action came with the 
arrival in 1752 of the Marquis Duquesne as new Governor of New France. Very 
early in 1753, even before the ice had left the St. Lawrence, a French force 
of over 2000 French and Indians left Montreal to erect a series of forts con- 
necting Fort Niagara with the forks of the Ohio. It was commanded by the 
veteran sixty-year-old Chevalier Pierre Paul Marin. Following Céleron’s his- 
toric route, an advance force of some 250 men, led by Sieur de Boishébert, 
started a fort at the head of Chautauqua Lake as a base. With the arrival of the 
French commander Marin, Le Mercier, the engineer for the party, was sent 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie to find a better site. The French had 
learned from reports of exploring traders that a fine harbor existed farther down 
the lake. He found it at present Erie and here the French landed in April, 1753, 
and built Fort Presque Isle, meaning “almost an island.” To the Marquis Du- 
quesne it was... “a harbor which the largest barks can enter loaded, and be 
in perfect safety.” It was what the French were looking for as a base. Supplies 
could even be brought by boat from Niagara. The French at once went to work 
building a fort. 

Even while completing this square fortification with its bastions at each 
of the four corners, a large and powerful fort located on a little elevation west 
of the mouth of now Mill Creek, the French were building a road to connect 
with the nearest headwaters which formed a part of the Ohio river system. This 
was a branch of French Creek, known as La Riviere aux Boeufs, to the French, 
about fifteen miles from Erie at present Waterford. Great packs of supplies 
were lugged over the portage and soon in mid-July a smaller fort of similar 
design was being built at Waterford and called Fort Le Boeuf. Before winter 
set in both forts were in readiness to house the French garrisons. Time did 
not permit the building that year of another fort at the junction of French Creek 
with the Allegheny at present Franklin but the French did occupy the location. 
Here the English trader, John Fraser, had established a trading post. Warned 
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of the French approach, he abandoned it for a safer location at Turtle Creek 
on the Monongahela. The abandoned post was occupied by a small party of the 
triumphant French led by Joncaire. This ended for 1753 what may well be 
termed the French “invasion” of Pennsylvania. For the first time, the Quaker 
Commonwealth faced a real threat from outside its boundaries. 


Washington’s Mission—The drama of,the battle for empire in North Ameri- 
ca now began to reach a faster tempo. The new French posts were not only a 
threat to territorial claims of the English but also an immediate menace to a 
rich fur trade. English traders already reaching into the region had found it 
fruitful. The French were not merely building forts but were winning the 
restless Indian population to their side. The stage was set for battle. It was sturdy 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, which colony claimed the territory by charter 
as its rightful possession rather than Pennsylvania, who took the initiative on the 
English side. Though Deputy-Governor Hamilton knew what was going on, 
as did Clinton in New York, they refused to join Virginia in a united warning to 
the French. Late in 1753 the Governor sat himself down at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital, and wrote a tart letter to the French commander on 
the Ohio demanding an explanation of this invasion of English and Virginia 
territory and a complete withdrawal. A young man named George Washington, 
then aged twenty-one, was delegated the dangerous task of delivering the letter, 
and was commissioned on October 31, 1753. He started on his mission the 
very same day. 

The story of this historic mission, Washington’s first public service, has 
been told and re-told. Christopher Gist was his guide. Washington had a 
Dutchman, Jacob Van Braam as French interpreter and John Davison as 
an Indian interpreter and three frontiersmen as his party. It was a 
long and dangerous journey through almost uncharted wilderness. At Turtle 
Creek he saw the Indian trader, John Fraser, on November 22. At Logstown, 
near present Ambridge, he heard of the French decision not to build any 
more forts that winter. To a council of the Indian chiefs he brought news 
of his mission and of friendship of the English for them. The Indians, incidental- 
ly, through the Half King already had protested the French intrusion because 
of the traditional Iroquois hostility to the French. Three of the chiefs, in- 
cluding the famed Half King of the Iroquois and overlord of the Delawares, 
accompanied him when he left Logstown. At Venango, or present Franklin, 
Washington first saw the French flag flying defiantly over Fraser’s captured 
post. Delayed there three days by consultations and rain, he started on for 
Fort Le Boeuf, accompanied by a French officer and three soldiers. At Fort 
Le Boeuf he was greeted with typical French courtesy by Legardeur de Saint- 
Pierre, the commander-in-chief, and Washington presented Dinwiddie’s letter. 
He was informed that Dinwiddie’s protest would be relayed to the Marquis 
Duquesne, and sent on his way back to Virginia. Politely and firmly, Saint- 
Pierre refused to leave and this was the message that Washington, after an even 
more perilous return journey, brought back to Dinwiddie on January 16, 1754. 
Saint-Pierre had written “As to the summons you sent me to retire, I do not 
feel myself obliged to obey it!” 

Thus was the issue joined in the western Pennsylvania wilderness the cold 
winter of 1753-54. The youthful Washington was not unobservant of places 
where the British might fortify themselves against the French. In fact, he 
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kept a detailed journal of his trip, including a careful description of the French 
fort. One spot he thought of great advantage to the English was the forks of 
the Ohio at present Pittsburgh, which he had passed while on his mission ‘and 
which the French had not yet occupied. On his return, Washington found the 
British already thinking along this line. Early in 1754 Governor Dinwiddie 
dispatched Captain William Trent, Indian trader and brother-in-law of George 
Croghan, to erect a fort at these forks. This was planned originally to protect 
the interests of the Ohio Company. This indicated the close relationship between 
the fur traders and the political needs of the moment. After starting a fort, 
Trent left the project in charge of one Ensign Ward. Nearly a thousand French 
and Indians commanded by Contrecoeur and Le Mercier descended upon the 
Ensign and forced him to capitulate on the morning of April 17th. The French 
had won the first round. But the fight was not over. 


A Shooting War Begins in Western Pennsylvania—True to their word, the 
now triumphant French swept down from Canada very early in 1754 to com- 
plete their mission. It was too far from Fort Le Boeuf to the forks of the Ohio 
not to have a strong supply post in between and so Fort Machault was erected 
at Venango (Franklin) as a garrison and supply center. It was well located at the 
junction of French Creek with the Allegheny. At the forks of the Ohio where 
the English had been forced to surrender and retire, Sieur de Contrecoeur and 
Le Mercier proceeded to erect another key fort. The fort was actually started be- 
fore sundown on April 17, the day the English surrendered. Originally, it had been 
thought that Logstown, farther down the Ohio, near present Ambridge would be 
the better location, but there were not enough logs at Logstown. Hence, Fort 
Duquesne, named for the new Governor General of New France, was built at 
present Pittsburgh. It was located close to the water’s edge at the very point 
of junction of the Allegheny and the Monongahela. 

The Virginians were not idle. Washington already had been commissioned 
to return with a force of men to strengthen the English position at the forks. 
On the way he heard of the surrender of the English post. Contrecoeur also had 
heard about Washington and sent a scouting party of troops and Indians under 
Jumonville to find out what Washington was doing. Informed of the French 
movement by his friendly Indians, Washington intercepted the French May 
28th and in the early morning skirmish Jumonville was killed and practically all 
of his party killed or captured. The site of this engagement is some six miles south- 
east of present Uniontown. The French charged that Jumonville had been 
shot down under flag of truce and the incident was so reported to France. 
Washington was denounced by the French as an assassin. This date may well 
be taken as the outbreak of the French and Indian War in Pennsylvania. 

Hearing of the approach of a larger French party under Sieur de Villiers, 
Washington now hastily consolidated his forces nearby in rude palisade stockade 
entrenchments begun on May 30 and aptly named Fort Necessity, to await 
aid from his supporters. On June 28, Washington advanced again but two days 
later was led to retreat and arrived again at Fort Necessity July 2nd. Here he 
was overwhelmed by a superior force of French and Indians on July 3rd. He was 
allowed to retreat to Virginia after signing “Articles of Capitulation.” He began 
his march back to Virginia on July 4. The French now had won the second 
round. They were now in control, though it was not undisputed, of the entire 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys in the heart of the continent and at the back 
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door of the English colonies. The outlook was not promising. The French were 
not only triumphant but vigorous and far thinking. There is evidence to in- 
dicate that their plans now took such shape as to include the capture of strategic 
positions commanding the Susquehanna River system. In the meantime, every 
effort was made to strengthen communications between the outposts already 
established and to strengthen the entire French position. 





Interior of Reconstructed Fort Necessity, near Union- 
town, Fayette County 


England Takes Steps to Protect its Interests—By this time the conflict had 
passed out of preliminary stages of battles between colonials and French into a 
full scale war with every resource of the British slowly but surely mobilizing 
for action. The disaster which overwhelmed Washington at Fort Necessity 
shocked not only the colonists but also the statesmen of Downing Street in 
London. Officially, England and France were still observing the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle which ended King George’s War. The French already had ignored 
this delicate point, and the British now proceeded to do likewise. 

Early in 1755 Major-General Edward Braddock, perhaps a pompous but 
on the record an able commander, arrived in Virginia with two British regiments 
numbering a total of 1000 redcoats. They were some of the best Britain had 
to offer but further aid was needed. Braddock called the governors of Virginia, 
Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, North Carolina and Pennsylvania to- 
gether to map a plan of action to expel the French and to aid with troops and. 
supplies. The campaign had four phases, but the most important was a frontal 
assault upon the new extensions of French power on the Ohio and specifically 
Fort Duquesne at the Forks of the Ohio. 

The story of this ill-fated expedition is also well known but new details 
have been revealed only recently from the Contrecoeur Papers located at Laval 
University, Quebec. Pennsylvania, because of typical Quaker opposition to 
support for armed forces, was slow to act. The Assembly refused to raise troops 
but did vote 5000 pounds for provisions. Virginia, which was quick to seize the 
chance to assert its claims in western Pennsylvania, took the initiative in aiding 
Braddock. Pennsylvania aid consisted largely of help in building roads and in 
providing wagons and teams for transportation, thanks to young Ben Frank- 
lin. Franklin performed a herculean service in rounding up Conestoga wagons 
and horses; the Assembly voted another 15,000 pounds. Braddock assembled his 
army at Wills Creek on the Virginia~-Maryland border. Col. James Burd of Penn- 
sylvania started a road from McDowell’s corners in present Franklin County 
to join the Braddock road near Turkey Foot (Confluence), but it was only 
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partly finished. It became later an important route west and is today roughly 
Route 31 from Bedford to Somerset. 

Leaving his wagon trains and artillery in charge of Col. Dunbar, and acting 
on Washington’s advice, Braddock hastened forward with some 1200 men and 
a few cannon. Warned of the approach of the British and hopeless at the pros- 
pect of holding Fort Duquesne against so large a force as was reported, a de- 
tachment of French and Indians under the French Captain Beaujeu was sent 
out to delay the British advance. Then took place one of those great “accidents” 
of military history which lead one to doubt the theory of grand strategy in 
winning battles. Braddock was an old campaigner schooled in European war- 
fare. Despite urgent warnings from such colonials as Washington, he insisted 
in marching in close formations with the pomp and circumstance of beating 
drums and flags flying in the breeze. 

Marching in this manner while crossing and recrossing the Monongahela 
at Turtle Creek on July gth Braddock’s advance guard approached a hill and 
ravine which had not been scouted, despite earlier precautions throughout the 
expedition. Here, in an utterly unexpected manner, Braddock’s advance ran 
head-on into Captain Beaujeu’s some 250 French and 600 Indians. In the early 
firing the French commander was killed, but his subordinate, Dumas, rallied 
the Indians, occupied the hill and overwhelmed the English from advantageous 
positions. The English advance thus caught napping fell back upon the main 
body. The confusion was disastrous, especially when Braddock himself was 
fatally wounded. The defeat became a rout. The French and Indians turned a 
somewhat feeble exploratory move into a major defeat of British arms. They re- 
tired to Fort Duquesne, however, not realizing they had wrecked the British 
effort. Colonel Dunbar, left in command, destroyed quantities of stores and beat a 
hasty retreat at once to Gist’s plantation at Mount Braddock and then all the way 
to Fort Cumberland. Out of Braddock’s 1,460 men, 456 were killed, 421 wounded, 
and 583 escaped. Refusing to defend the frontier, the British forces abandoned 
the entire west to the French. About the only successful result was some lessons 
learned in border warfare which were applied to the later Forbes expedition. 


Massacre on the Frontiers—The British retreat left the Pennsylvania frontier 
in a state of fear and terror and with absolutely no protection. The Indians 
were quick to take advantage of the situation and to bring vengeance upon the 
frontiersmen. A decade or more of the pent-up hatred of the Shawnee and 
Delaware at sharp practices in land purchases dating from the Walking Pur- 
chase of 1737 and forced removals in the face of white settlement reached its 
peak in bloody raids on the Pennsylvania frontier. These began October 16 
with the Penns Creek massacre in Snyder County and reached their peak in 
the late autumn of 1755. The great exodus of settlers from the frontier reached 
runaway proportions as the raiding Indians swept as far as within fifty miles 
of Philadelphia itself. The raids continued throughout the winter of 1755 and 
1756. The Assembly was deluged with petitions for aid for the suffering and for 
adequate defense of the frontier. 

In spite of this desperate situation, the Quaker controlled Assembly con- 
tinued to protest warlike measures. It was motivated in part by Quaker pacifism 
and in part by opposition to new expenses and taxes. The Quakers wanted 
Proprietary lands taxed to help raise money, and this the Penns opposed. Dis- 
regarding the Assembly, Deputy-Governor Robert Hunter Morris, with the 
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support of the Council, declared open war upon the Delaware and Shawnee and 
offered a bounty for Indian scalps. The Assembly, faced with angry protests 
by several hundred frontiersmen who marched on Philadelphia, did at last vote 
65,000 pounds for the relief of distressed frontiersmen and “for other pur- 
poses.” Of the amount, 55,000 pounds were to be struck off in bills of credit, 
or new paper money. The Proprietors agreed to contribute another 5,000 
pounds. Franklin, as a further defense measure, revived the voluntary militia 
patterned after that of 1748 and a plan which had Quaker support. Through 
resignation and failure to stand for re-election, by 1756 the number of Quakers 
in the Assembly was reduced from twenty-six to twelve. Adequate frontier 
defense measures were now made possible. The old pacifist power in the As- 
sembly so long a source of contention now crumbled in the face of the threat 
of the Indians and the French. 


The Frontier Forts—The very name “frontier fort” carries with it a certain 
romantic interest for Pennsylvanians of today. In their time, the provincial 
forts erected and garrisoned at the expense of the Province stood as the major 
protection for thousands of Pennsylvanians against horrors of Indian attacks. 
Supplementing the larger forts were a variety of log houses and even mills or 
crude blockhouses which offered a point of refuge and defense against maraud- 
ing Indians. These were manned usually by voluntary bands of frontiersmen 
organized as rangers or Associators in local communities to meet local emergen- 
cies. Combined with the larger efforts of the provincial government for pro- 
tection of the frontier was what might be termed this system of “civilian de- 
fense.” It was centered around the rangers and these local defense outposts 
dignified by the title of “fort.” More than two hundred such forts and out- 
posts existed between 1756 and 1763 extending over a line reaching more than 
two hundred miles from near Easton to west of the Alleghenies. 

The fall of 1755 and the winter of 1756 saw Deputy-Governor Robert Hun- 
ter Morris, aided by Justices of the Peace in several border counties such as 
Northampton, Berks, Lancaster and York, putting in motion the steps to erect 
a chain of forts. Before the winter of 1756-57 had set in a number of variously 
built blockhouses, with or without stockades and redoubts, and forts were 
erected or in process of completion. The resulting chain of forts and block- 
houses east of the Susquehanna was strategically located in or slightly north 
of the gaps by which the Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Susquehanna and Swa- 
tara make their way south through the Blue Mountains. Most forts stood at 
some strategic junction, or other key location, on one of the great Indian paths 
leading into southeastern Pennsylvania from the west and the north. Thus the 
entire region, reaching from the Delaware at Easton to Harris’ Ferry on the 
Susquehanna, was given some protection. 

The first commander to coordinate the defense of the region was Colonel 
Conrad Weiser, most experienced man in Indian affairs in the Province, and 
long an agent of the Proprietors to the Six Nations. Weiser was commissioned 
in October, 1755. Later his duties fell upon more military men of the like 
of Col. James Burd. Under the defense plan put into operation, the rangers were 
divided into bands of from sixteen to fifty men at each fort. Smaller recon- 
noitering parties of six to ten men ranged far enough each day between the 
posts to keep a keen eye on possible enemies or to help isolated settlers who 
might be attacked. Supplementing the forts were many fortified log farmhouses 
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close to the foothills. Within the next few years other forts were added to the 
chain, such as Fort Allen, north of the Lehigh; Fort Lebanon, far up the Schuyl- 
kill; Fort Swatara in the Swatara Gap; Fort Hunter, at the junction of Fishing 
Creek and the Susquehanna north of Harris’ Ferry, and many others. 

In 1756-57 Fort Augusta rose at Shamokin, junction of the two branches 
of the Susquehanna, a powerful fort in a commanding position. It was built 
with flanking stockades, four outlying blockhouses, four great bastions in the 
main structure with cannon mounting them and parapets for the soldiers mann- 
ing them, quarters for the garrison within the main fort, and spacious drill 
grounds. It was by all odds the strongest and largest of the colonial forts out- 
side Fort Pitt of later date. The site is now a State historical shrine with a scale 
model replica of the original fort as a reminder of this great frontier outpost 
of colonial days. 

Other major forts were built in connection with various military expedi- 
tions and further defense measures. Colonel John Armstrong built Fort Raystown 
in 1757, enlarged in 1758 by Col. Bouquet as Fort Bedford and at present Bed- 
ford. Fort Loudon was. built west of Chambersburg in 1756 by the provincial 
authorities as a base for the Forbes expedition. Several smaller settlers’ forts 
existed in the Franklin County area in the same period. Fort Littleton near 
present McConnellsburg was built also in 1756 by order of Deputy-Governor 
Morris and helped to cover the routes west. Fort Shirley in Huntingdon Coun- 
ty, at present Shirleysburg, was built by George Croghan in 1755-56 as a base 
for the Armstrong expedition against Kittanning. It was at the site of Indian 
Aughwick and Croghan’s earlier trading post. In present Mifflin County, Fort 
Granville was built just west of present Lewistown along the Juniata in the same 
year to command the upper Juniata Valley region. It was attacked and destroyed 
by French and Indians on July 30, 1756 shortly after it was completed. It was 
one of the few forts to suffer this fate. In southeastern Pennsylvania in present 
Monroe County Forts Hamilton, Hyndshaw and Norris were among the de- 
fense establishments erected in 1756 for the protection of the upper Delaware 
Valley. They were in the Stroudsburg-Bushkill area. The completion of Fort 
Ligonier in 1758 as a supply base for Forbes gave the province its most important 
MSc post prior to the capture of Fort Duquesne and the building of Fort 

itt. 


Armstrong’s Expedition and the Easton Conference—Erecting forts was not 
the end of measures to bring security to the frontier of 1756-57. It was decided 
to carry the attack to the Indians themselves and Col. John Armstrong was 
placed in charge of a strong provincial force for this purpose. Gathering some 
300 men at Fort Shirley on the upper Juniata, he moved in a series of rapid 
marches against the great Indian town at Kittanning on the Allegheny. Here 
on September 7, 1756, he surprised the savages and destroyed their village and 
crops in one quick move. This expedition, coupled with the completion of the 
forts, did much to stabilize the peace of the frontier and to end Indian depre- 
dations of an organized nature. 

Realizing the need for permanent peace and for winning the Indians to 
the side of the English, the years from 1756 to 1759 also witnessed many im- 
portant Indian peace conferences. The Quakers in particular urged such meet- 
ings to attempt to allay Indian unrest and conciliate once friendly Delawares and 
Shawnee. Active in these were such men as George Croghan, Conrad Weiser, 
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and the great Moravian missionary, Christian Post. These men were all: in- 
timately acquainted with the Indians, their principal leaders, and their charac- 
teristics. The most notable of these gatherings to smoke the peace pipe was 
held at Easton in 1758. Here three hundred chiefs headed by the great Teedyus- 
cung, a chief of the Delawares, gathered with the Governor and other provin- 
cial leaders. Notable Quaker leaders such as Israel Pemberton, were behind the 
scenes at Easton in applying the Quaker, principles of peace and justice to the 
troubled situation. As a result of this historic gathering, peace was restored with 
the powerful Delawares and Shawnees. 


The Forbes Campaign—After the Braddock disaster, England made no fur- 
ther attempt to drive the French from the Ohio until 1758. As a matter of fact, 
the British regular army was withdrawn from Pennsylvania, leaving its defense 
to Provincial authorities. The intervening period had been one in which Penn- 
sylvania defended itself. As we have seen, this it did very well indeed by fortify- 
ing its frontier and winning back the Indian tribes on its western borders. In 
1757, William Pitt became prime minister of England and made a sharp change 
in British policy. He prepared at once to send a powerful army to the colonies 
to break the French power. As one of three major campaigns to this end, 
Brigadier-General John Forbes was placed in command of the southern district, 
including Pennsylvania, and instructed to move against Fort Duquesne. A force 
of 1600 British regulars and some 4000 militia was assembled. Col. Henry Bouquet 
was Forbes’ chief aide with Major Grant. Col. George Washington commanded 
the Virginians, and Col. John Armstrong the Pennsylvanians. The illness of 
Forbes threw most of the burden on the redoubtable Bouquet. Roads must be 
cut ahead of the troops as the expedition moved slowly from its point of or- 
ganization at Carlisle to Fort Bedford and then to Fort Ligonier. Forbes was 
carried much of the way on a litter. Major Grant was sent ahead by Bouquet 
from Loyalhanna with a small force to reconnoiter and destroy Indian camps. 
Within limits of present Pittsburgh he was discovered and put to rout by the 
French. But Forbes was not to be denied, and his force moved ahead through 
the wilderness. Unable to cope with so powerful a force, de Ligneris, com- 
mander at Fort Duquesne, fired the fort and retreated to Fort Machault at 
Franklin with his Indian allies. Pennsylvania had aided the Forbes expedition 
with some 2,700 volunteer militia and 100,000 pounds appropriated for war 
purposes. 


The French Withdraw in Defeat— The British occupied the smoking ruins 
on November 25, 1758, and proceeded to begin at a location a little removed 
from Fort Duquesne, a new fort. This was famous Fort Pitt. Fort Pitt was built 
in great haste because a possible French counter-attack was feared. It was here 
that General Forbes penned a letter designating the place as “Pittsburgh.” Both 
names were, of course, honoring William Pitt, the Prime Minister. At long last, 
the English occupied the forks of the Ohio, gateway to the interior of North 
America. De Ligneris planned the counter assault the English so fully ex- 
pected but aid was not forthcoming from necessary sources. To the north, Fort 
Niagara in New York, was now in danger and Pouchot, the French commander, 
called for every available man from the forts in Pennsylvania. Niagara fell to 
the English July 24, 1759, and the French cause was lost. The handful of men 
left in the northwestern Pennsylvania posts destroyed their supplies, burned the 
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forts, and fled to Detroit or Canada. The French and Indian War, in terms of 
Pennsylvania, came to its last inglorious end for the French with the burning of 
Fort Presque Isle in 1759. The English soon occupied the same key positions 
with lonely wilderness garrisons occupying hastily constructed new English 
forts. In 1763 a formal treaty ended the French and Indian War and with it 
the dream of a French empire in North America. Pennsylvania would not be 
invaded by an armed force again until a hundred years later. 


Indian Troubles—The end of the war was the signal of further horrors 
for the Pennsylvania frontier. French Indian policies and the indefatigable work 
of her Roman Catholic missionaries had been effective in creating a strong sym- 
pathy for the French people upon the part of the Indians other than the 
Jroquois. The trouble now came not so much from Pennsylvania Indians as 
from those in the west. Pontiac, the great Ottawa chief, organized his red fel- 
lows in the summer of 1763 in a last desperate effort to drive the whites from 
their country. Every English fort in northwestern Pennsylvania was overwhelmed 
and Fort Pitt was in danger, along with Forts Ligonier and Bedford. Col. 
Henry Bouquet came to the rescue in a picturesque march starting from Car- 
lisle on July 23, 1763, with 500 British regulars bound for the relief of be- 
leagured Fort Pitt. Five days later he was at Ligonier, and there he left his 
heavy wagons to push on with the aid of pack horses. 

At Bushy Run, near what is now Jeannette, on August 5th the ferocious 
savages numbering some 1500 rushed in for the kill. The battle raged until 
darkness and began again with dawn. Bouquet’s men protected themselves with 
a temporary breast-works built with bags of flour. Over confidence resulted 
in the Indian exposure to a devastating flanking movement engineered by the 
clever Bouquet and the Indians were defeated and withdrew. The ruthless 
Seneca Gyasutha is believed to have led the Indian attack at Bushy Run. Bouquet 
pushed on to relieve Fort Pitt and a year later carried the war into the Ohio 
country. Bushy Run had marked another turning point in England’s quest for 
empire which was decided in western Pennsylvania. Many a frontiersman and 
his family paid a terrible price in the meantime as Indian raiders ranged through 
the western settlements killing and scalping at will. The Pennsylvania frontier 
now became relatively quiet and peaceful until the Revolution unloosed another 
series of Indian troubles produced by conflict among whites. 


Pennsylvania Politics During the French and Indian War—Not even the 
fires of war could put out the fires of politics during the French and Indian 
War era. Indeed, issues provoked by wartime conditions created new fuel for 
controversy over governmental policies. One of the burning issues of most of 
the war era was the provincial defense problem. In 1756 Franklin revived the 
idea of a voluntary Pennsylvania militia, the old Associator plan, as a device 
to provide for defense. Because of its purely voluntary nature, it continued 
to meet with the approval of the peaceful Quakers in the Assembly. It was 
likewise less expensive than any more permanently organized military force. 
The Proprietary Party and its leaders, however, were opposed strongly to this 
idea and fought the act. Proprietary Party leaders denounced the volunteers as 
a “rude, insolent & ungovernable People” who were led by “men of no charac- 
ter, & elected on their own solicitation by some of the meanest of their neigh- 
bors. . .” Deputy-Governor Hamilton on one occasion declared that Pennsyl- 
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vania should have a real army with military discipline officered by professional 
soldiers to enforce it because of the “dissoluteness & libertinism of the people.” 
Such statements, of course, reflected the basic hostility of this Party to popular 
democracy, even in a military organization. As it was, Thomas Penn in Eng- 
land persuaded the Board of Trade to declare the law unconstitutional and, 
though it was revived in 1757, it never went into operation. The Proprietary 
Party wanted action on what they called a genuine colonial defense force and 
this the Quakers in the Anti-Proprietary or Quaker party successfully opposed. 
The Proprietary group then tried to get England to bar Quakers from holding 
office in the Assembly in wartime on the ground they were pacifists and thus 
unsuited to pass on war policies. A few Quaker members actually resigned from 
the Assembly to clear the way for non-Quaker members in an effort to weaken 
the force of this criticism. Anglicans took their places in most instances but 
they were friends and supporters of Franklin, now firmly leading the Anti- 
Proprietary element and so the Party’s strength was not weakened. 

In August, 1756, Robert Hunter Morris was replaced by a new Deputy- 
Governor in the person of William Denny, a man with military training and 
background. Denny very quickly was thrown into conflict with the General 
Assembly over the perennial paper currency issue. Despite his objections, which 
voiced likewise the opposition of the Crown and the Proprietor, Denny was 
finally forced to sign such a bill. The demands of wartime made such action 
almost inescapable because of inflation and scarcity of specie. Another issue 
created by wartime conditions involved taxation of the lands of the Proprietor, 
which never had been subject to taxation. The Anti-Proprietary Party started 
a long battle to gain this objective. As Franklin put it, “Much has the Province 
suffer’d . .. and near £100,000 spent, yet the Proprietor refuses to be taxed, ex- 
cept for a trifling part of his Estate.” The taxing of the unimproved Proprietary 
lands was the real issue because the undeveloped lands of private individuals 
were subject to tax. In 1756 the Assembly presented Denny with a bill for 
raising revenues through taxes which included the Proprietors. Denny refused 
to sign it, on instructions from Thomas Penn. Franklin, at the will of the As- 
sembly, took off for England as a colonial agent entrusted with securing ap- 
proval of the tax measure from the Privy Council. He was also to present a 
list of all Provincial grievances to Penn. Franklin failed to get approval for the 
tax proposal. He did lay before Thomas Penn a document titled Heads of 
Complaints, detailing long standing issues on which the Assembly was aggrieved, 
but got nowhere at all with it. 

Denny also got into trouble with the people and Assembly over the issue 
of quartering British soldiers in private homes. Despite a specific law against it, 
and the general precedent of British opposition to this practice, Denny was 
prevailed upon by British commanders to meet an emergency in housing troops 
by issuing a warrant authorizing the practice. The popular outcry was quick 
and loud but the Assembly finally provided for barracks to house the troops. 
Another touchy issue was the control of the Indian trade. Military authorities 
and others dealing with the Indians on the frontier wanted a system through 
which trade goods could be provided to keep the Indians peaceful and happy. 
The Assembly wanted control over the trade while the Proprietors also wanted 
it. After battling over the issue for two years, an Indian Trade Act was passed 
in 1758 providing for a system of Provincial stores for Indian trading and out- 
lawing the sale of rum to them. 
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In England, where he was still acting as the Assembly’s agent, Franklin 
explored thoroughly the possibility of action to make Pennsylvania a royal 
province and to end the Penn proprietary rule. His approach to the issue was 
exceedingly cautious because not even the Anti-Proprietary element wanted to 
lose any of the constitutional liberties won in the days of William Penn. Though 
Franklin found the idea met with favor in England, the Quakers at home were 
reluctant at the moment to push it. In 1757 the Anti-Proprietary Quaker group 
again won control of the Assembly. Though Franklin was still abroad, the magic 
of his name helped the Party. Even his severe critic Richard Peters was forced 
to admit that he “is sort of a tribune of the people.” By this time, the same; 
Richard Peters reported that Deputy-Governor Denny had become “sour and 
peevish.” Little wonder, because in 1758 the Assembly again renewed its at- 
tempt to tax the lands of the Proprietor. After a strong fight, Denny again 
succeeded in blocking this action. In London, Franklin still made no headway 
with Thomas Penn but succeeded in getting into print for public attention in 
1759 a pamphlet titled, An Historical Review of the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 
It was dedicated to no less a personage than the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons and received enough attention in England to strengthen the case against 
the Proprietor. 

The heavy expenses to the Province occasioned by the Forbes Expedition 
brought the tax issue to the fore again in 1759. The Assembly once more de- 
manded that the Proprietary lands be made to share the property tax burden. 
Acting under the advice of Generals Amherst and Stanwix who were in des- 
perate need of Pennsylvania funds for the war, Denny at long last signed an 
Assembly bill appropriating 100,000 pounds to be covered by bills of credit 
which would be funded by property taxes and to include taxing the Proprietary 
lands. In England, Thomas Penn continued to fight this measure as unconstitu- 
tional in terms of his charter rights and replaced Denny with James Hamilton, 
who had served in this post with distinction from 1748 to 1754. However, 
Hamilton accepted the post only on condition that he be allowed to approve 
Assembly measures taxing the Proprietor’s property. In 1760 Hamilton ran afoul 
of the Assembly on the old issue of providing men for military service. When 
the Crown asked for men, the Quaker Assembly replied that the war in Penn- 
sylvania was ended and there was no longer any need for the Province to pro- 
vide troops. The Assembly refused to listen to pleas for help in defense of the 
Empire at large. This issue was settled after the usual long argument back 
and forth. Politics then remained rather quiet through to 1763 and the prob- 
lems created by the Pontiac uprising. 

It was at this time that Hamilton was replaced by John Penn as Governor. 
Penn was a small, quiet, rather near-sighted young man and the grandson of 
the Founder, William Penn. He was Thomas Penn’s nephew. John Penn was 
young but very able, one of the ablest of the Penn descendants. Benjamin 
Franklin returned to Pennsylvania at the same time and assumed his usual 
active role in Provincial affairs. The Pontiac uprising raised anew the whole 
issue of frontier defense and relief for the suffering of those who were im- 
poverished victims of the raiding savages. It also created the problem of help for 
the Bouquet expedition. The Assembly was ready to raise men and to defend 
the frontier but it demanded again that the Proprietors share the expense by 
permitting the taxing of their undeveloped lands. The Penns finally gave in to 
the demand and agreed to share in the tax burden. The old issue of a voluntary 
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people’s militia also came to the front again with the usual conservative op- 
position to it. William Allen and his cohorts never had ceased to believe since 
1748 that Franklin’s real interest in the people’s militia was to use the organi- 
zation to promote his political fortunes and the Anti-Proprietary Party. 


Rebellion on the Frontier—The end of the French and Indian War and the 
defeat of Pontiac were followed by genuine unrest on the Pennsylvania frontier. 
The smoldering antagonism of the frontiersmen against what they viewed as 
the indifference of Philadelphia and its people, reflected in feeble frontier de- 
fense measures on the part of the Assembly, flared into violence. The laxity on 
frontier defense was attributed in large part to lack of equal representation of 
the interior counties in the Assembly and the two combined to make a major 
issue. A certain radical fringe of frontiersmen began to force the issue by start- 
ing a veritable crusade to literally wipe out all Indians still living within the 
boundaries of the Province. The danger became so real that the authorities re- 
moved to Philadelphia a group of peaceful Indians living in the vicinity of 
Bethlehem and converted by the Moravians and placed them under armed 
guard. There was a need for such action because near Lancaster the so-called 
“Paxton Boys” fell upon and massacred a group of Conestogas, remnants of 
the once proud Susquehannocks and mostly old men and women and chil- 
dren. Such actions were barbaric and inexcusable in a civilized society but 
there were many on the frontier of that time who were not exactly civilized. 
Governor Penn denounced the foul deed and tried to bring the guilty before 
the bar of justice but no local person dared to provide the necessary identifi- 
cations or evidence. 

Following this outrage and emboldend, as most mobs are, by excess, 
the Paxton Boys, now some five hundred strong, marched toward Philadelphia 
with the apparent purpose of attacking and capturing the some hundred In- 
dians protected there. Most of the frontiersmen were Scotch-Irish but a few 
Germans joined in the march, which now assumed proportions of an armed 
frontier uprising. Philadelphia was really scared and the citizens prepared to 
defend themselves. Even youthful Quakers appeared with arms. By the time the 
“invaders” reached Germantown their numbers had decreased about one-half. 
Their ardor also had cooled a bit with news that the “Moravian” Indians were 
guarded by three companies of Royal Americans of His Majesty’s Army. 
Franklin and Col. John Armstrong went out to meet the riotous band and sat 
down with its leaders at Coleman’s tavern at Germantown. The frontiersmen 
demanded the privilege of “escorting” the peaceful Indians to the western 
frontier. But Franklin refused as he was under no illusions as to what would 
happen to the Indians once they were turned over to such an escort. The Scotch- 
Irish likewise presented a petition or memorial listing their grievances against 
the Provincial government. High among the complaints was that of lack of 
equal representation in the Assembly. This, they said, was “oppressive, unequal, 
and unjust, the cause of many of our Grievances.” The whole affairs then blew 
over and the “rebels” returned to their homes. But it was a rude warning to 
the Philadelphians and their cohorts who had kept such tight control over the 
Provincial government. 


Politics and Issues After 1764—The aftermath of the unrest on the frontier 
was a strengthening of the war on the Quaker Party, and it was fought with 
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pamphlet after pamphlet. Some strange political gyrations resulted. Franklin, 
who remained the dominant leader, of the Anti-Proprietary Party entrenched 
in eastern Pennsylvania, was accused by conservative William Allen, the now 
ageing leader of the Proprietary Party of having “Republican, Anarchial No- 
tions.” Yet, it was Allen’s Party which now received the support of a majority 
of basically democratic Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in interior Pennsylvania 
simply because they hated the Quakers as opponents of frontier protective 
measures. The bitterness of the attack on the Quakers strengthened the belief 
of this group that Pennsylvania should now be turned over to the Crown as a 
royal province. The main arguments for this change centered around the charge 
that the unstable and riotous conditions of 1764 showed that the Proprietary 
government was incapable of preserving order and that strong royal authority 
was needed to prevent anarchy. Yet many conservative Presbyterians who 
shared in the same fear and living in the Philadelphia area remained supporters 
of the Proprietor. Opponents of the idea of a royal colony charged time and 
again that those who wanted the change were motivated by a desire for per- 
sonal political advantages coming from new offices. Some conservatives, in- 
cluding the old Quaker leader, Israel Pemberton, deserted the Quaker element 
in supporting abolition of the Proprietorship because they believed it would 
result inevitably in a loss of cherished constitutional liberties gained through the 
years. John Dickinson became a leading opponent of the royal province idea 
for much this same reason and wrote powerful attacks upon the Anti-Proprietary 
Party of Franklin. The whole problem became a major issue in the Provincial 
elections in 1764. The Quakers won control of the Assembly again but by a 
reduced margin. Franklin was sent once more to London with an Assembly 
resolution moving for the abolition of the Penn proprietorship and the as- 
suming of control over Pennsylvania by the Crown. The vote was 27 to 4 in 
favor of the resolution, an indication of the strength of the movement against 
proprietary control. 

Franklin never actually presented the resolution officially to the Crown. 
He found on his arrival that the ministers and Privy Council were cool to the 
idea. Some of his English friends who had once favored the move now warned 
against it because they were aware of the budding plans to tighten and strengthen 
British colonial controls and suspected that Pennsylvania would lose many 
hard won liberties if it now became a royal possession. Strangely enough, British 
officials did not seize upon this chance to secure another colony directly under 
the Crown control. But such are the inconsistencies of government. In 1765 
came the Stamp Act and the resulting wave of protest against it in Pennsylvania 
and the other English colonies. In England at this time Franklin played a most 
peculiar role and another reversal of form took place in Pennsylvania political 
affairs. William Allen and the Proprietary Party now charged Franklin with 
actually abetting the Stamp Act and general British taxation of the colonies 
in order to ingratiate himself with the ministry to forward the movement for 
a royal province. Franklin was charged with actually promoting the idea of 
the tax. Whether or not this is true, and some evidence points to this conclusion, 
one cannot help but wonder just why Franklin in England was not at the time 
a more vigorous proponent of colonial rights on the tax issue, including those 
of Pennsylvania. However, Franklin was continuing to represent the group in 
control of the Assembly which as late as 1768 sent him further instructions to 
work for a change. in the control of Pennsylvania. He may well have felt it 
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unwise politically to attack one phase of British policy while trying to negoti- 
ate a change in the governmental status of Pennsylvania. As a result of the 
failure of the Anti-Proprietary Party to champion colonial rights, the con- 
servative Proprietary Party led by Allen and Dickinson actually emerged at 
this time as champions of the popular cause against unjust British taxation. On 
the other hand, Joseph Galloway, later to become a Tory, was in close touch 
with Franklin and more or less sharing Anti-Proprietary Party leadership with 
him by looking after things in Pennsylvania while Franklin was in London. 

At any rate, the whole political picture assumed a new state of confusion 
for the decade which preceded the actual start of the American Revolution. 
Currents and cross currents were at work with Franklin finally emerging as a 
patriot leader and splitting with Galloway, while William Allen and Galloway 
became pro-British. This story, and its relation to Pennsylvania’s part in the 
revolutionary movement, will form part of another chapter. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


This chapter has had the benefit of certain new and important studies in both 
the political history of the era and the story of the French and Indian War and owes 
much of its contents to them, Theodore Thayer’s Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth 
of Democracy, 1740-1776 (Pa. Hist. & Museum Comm., Harrisburg, 1953) is a 
thorough, critical, and objective study of the political history of the period which 
it covers. Other Commission publications have made use of entirely new materials 
made available from the Bouquet, Contrecoeur, Gage, Lowden, and other papers in 
providing a fresh treatment of the French and Indian War. These include Donald 
H. Kent, The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753 (Harrisburg, 1954) ; 
The Papers of Henry Bouquet, the Forbes Expedition by Stevens, Kent, and Leonard 
(Harrisburg, 1951) and the earlier Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
Stevens and Kent, eds. (Pa. Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 1941). The Com- 
mission’s collections of manuscripts on microfilm provide probably the largest single 
collection of sources for the war period in any one place. The major depository for 
manuscript collections bearing on the political history of the era is The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and may be reviewed readily in its Guide. 

The major printed sources are in Colonial Records, a part of the published ar- 
chives of Pennsylvania, and containing the Minutes of the Provincial Council, 1683- 
1776 and the Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council, which latter start in 1776 
and do not apply strictly to this chapter. Pennsylvania Archives, as later issues of this 
series of official papers are known, has twelve volumes in the First Series covering 
1664-1790. Since these are in almost all libraries of historical societies they are 
readily available and provide very interesting first hand material for even the casual 
reader of Pennsylvania history. Various works on Franklin are all useful for his 
career as are such old editions of his writings as those edited by Albert H. Smyth 
(1905-07) and Jared Sparks in 1836-40. The present Yale University and American 
Philosophical Society project to publish the Franklin Papers may shed new light on 
his career despite all that has been written about him. Statutes at Large, 1682-1801 
compiled in 1897 contain the laws of the period. 

Hubertis M. Cumming’s Richard Peters is an important recent biography pub- 
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lished by the University of Pennsylvania Press (1944). Lawrence Gipson’s monu- 
mental The British Empire Before the American Revolution (Knopf, 1939f) in 
several of its volumes has important material on the French and Indian War era and in 
detail. William R. Shepherd’s History of the Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania 
(1896) is an old standard treatment. Theodore Thayer’s Israel Pemberton: King of 
the Quakers (Hist. Society of Pa., 1943) is a rich treatment of the greatest of the 
Quaker leaders of the period. Magazines cited in other chapters and the general his- 
torys should also be consulted. There are innumerable special articles touching on 
this period, best reviewed in A Bibliography of Pennsylvania History. 














CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PEOPLING OF PENNSYLVANIA 


important factor determining tlie destiny of any group of people is 

the character and number of the people themselves. There can be 

little question that one of the most fundamental factors in the building 
of early Pennsylvania was the very rapid increase in its population and the 
character of the people who contributed to that expansion. Pennsylvania grew 
more rapidly in population than any other single English colony. While the 
next to the last of the thirteen colonies to be founded, on the eve of the Revo- 
lution it was third in size of population. By the date of the founding of the 
Federal Union, marking the end of the colonial era, it was second. Burke in his 
European Settlements in America commented in 1761 that, “In some years, 
more people have transported themselves to Pennsylvania, than to all the other 
settlements together.” Burke declared that in 1729 there were 6,208 immigrants 
and over 5000 in 1750. The population of the province when Penn arrived was 
a mere handful of a few hundred settlers clustered along the Delaware. The 
population was estimated as 100,000 by 1740; 200,000 by 1760; and at least 
300,000 by 1776. 


N EXT TO THE BASIC qualities of the land itself, probably the most 


Why People Came to Pennsylvania—There were numerous factors behind 
this rapid surge of Europeans to Penn’s land, but they centered mainly about 
the urge for religious and political liberty, combined with desire for new 
economic opportunities. Just which of these influences motivated the largest 
number of immigrants is difficult to assert and impossible to prove. Most 
students of the subject are inclined to feel that religious impulses motivated 
a majority of the first colonists. This belief is given strength by the fact that 
the very early comers were predominantly English and other Quakers who 
suffered strong persecution at home. In view of the fact that Penn founded 
the colony in large measure to provide a refuge for these people, it is only 
logical that they came in large numbers. However, Penn early advertised his 
province on the Continent in such glowing terms of abundant opportunity that 
many of the first comers outside England must have been influenced by a de- 
sire for a better living quite as much as by seeking freedom of religious or 
political beliefs. Studies of the Quaker population areas in England which pro- 
vided a majority of the early settlers, and of the economic status of these first 
colonists, reveal that they were predominantly from the lower classes. It is 
likely, therefore, that their desire for a place to worship in peace was closely 
interlocked with a feeling that they might well improve their station in life at 
the same time. 

As Pennsylvania began to grow with such rapidity and its opportunities be- 
came more manifest and were spread by word of mouth, economic motivation 
of immigration probably became even more pronounced. Penn’s province cer- 
tainly offered strong inducements to people of the European working and 
farming classes who sought a place where a new Start in life could be made 
with some assurance that ordinary diligence and thrift would pay huge dividends. 
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Pennsylvania’s rich limestone soils, broad and level valleys, and mild climate 
were far more attractive to the prospective European migrant than were the 
rocky hills of New England. Furthermore, Pennsylvania was not dominated 
by an austere and intolerant Puritanism that kept even peaceful Quakers out of 
New England. To the south of Pennsylvania, a plantation type of farming 
quickly developed around tobacco, with a landed aristocracy and Negro slavery 
dominating the life of the colonies. This likewise was not an inviting prospect for 
the poor and downtrodden European who might seek a better life in the New 
World. New York, which later was to become Pennsylvania’s great rival in 
population and economic strength, was as yet almost entirely undeveloped, 
hampered by lack of natural transportation to enable quick development of its 
great area outside the Hudson Valley. It was also handicapped by a somewhat 
patrician landholding system which went all the way back to the Dutch pat- 
roons on the Hudson. 

The New York situation provides an opportunity to understand yet an- 
other factor which certainly aided Pennsylvania’s rapid expansion. The vast 
interior land area of New York was dominated by the savage Iroquois Indians, 
a forbidding barrier for more than a century to any extensive white settlement. 
In contrast, the Indian population most adjacent to Pennsylvania’s first settlers 
was relatively peaceful and easy to deal with by treaty. This made possible at 
an early time large land purchases opening vast acreages of the interior to ready 
settlement. It might be added that powerful and savage Indian tribes of the 
lower South and interior sections of the English colonies to the South were 
likewise a barrier to rapid opening of interior lands in much of that region. 
Pennsylvania was the only colony, with large amounts of land which could be 
developed at an early date reasonably free, except on the extreme outer fringes, 
from Indian depredations. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a variety of motives might well have led any 
single individual or group of people to come to Pennsylvania. Penn himself pub- 
lished some forty pamphlets in different languages detailing the advantages of 
settlement in his province. These were given wide distribution in the early days 
of settlement in western Europe. In one of these brochures Penn endeavored 
to show mathematically how an immigrant could buy 500 acres of land and at 
an expense of less than a hundred pounds move his entire family of three, with 
two indentured servants to Pennsylvania and arrive at a net profit at the end 
of a year. This plan supposed that the settler came in early spring, and spent the 
summer in camp while building a log cabin and clearing fifteen acres of land 
for winter wheat sowed before cold weather arrived. By the next year when 
the settler had reaped his crop and added up the value of his land and buildings, 
Penn reasoned that he would show a profit. This assertion belongs in the “pos- 
sible but not probable” category, but it does reveal the canny nature of Penn’s 
advertising program. Not all immigrants wrote glowing accounts of their ex- 
periences. But many did and, as more thousands came to Pennsylvania from 
various parts of Europe, the influence of example and advertising by letter alone 
must have been considerable in leading others to come. It is clear that Penn’s 
province did offer unusual opportunities for advancement of the farmer and 
the artisan, as well as those of higher station. The fact that these chances for 
individual betterment were available in a land where there prevailed an unusual 
degree of freedom from any persecution or penalty for varying religious or 
political beliefs made Pennsylvania indeed a land of great promise to thousands 
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of Europeans. The majority, however, certainly must have had mixed motives 
for their migration. 


America’s First Melting Pot—Pennsylvania, as a result, became America’s 
first melting pot of varied ethnic groups, with all of the advantages and 
disadvantages thereto attached. It brought to Pennsylvania a diversity of talents 
and abilities to develop the economic and-cultural resources of a rich territory. 
It also tended at times toward undoubted diversity of opinion, which perhaps 
explains some of the strong controversy characteristic of early Pennsylvania 
politics. Since so large a number of people came in search of some new free- 
dom, they were apt to be super-critical of any policy which might tend to 
restrict that freedom in any way. It was no doubt this spirit which led no’ 
less a personage than George Washington to write of Pennsylvania and its people 
twenty years after the Declaration of Independence that “. . . it has become 
the general receptacle of foreigners from all countries and of all descriptions, 
many of whom soon take an active part in the politics of the state; and coming 
over full of prejudice against their government—some against all governments— 
you will be enabled without any comment of mine to draw your own inference 
of their conduct.” One can easily appreciate how a Virginia aristocrat may have 
viewed many of the demonstrations of the democratic spirit in early Penn- 
sylvania. 

Diverse peoples and cultures helped make colonial Pennsylvania, especially 
Philadelphia, a ferment of new ideas in colonial cultural life. When one begins 
to list Pennsylvania “firsts” in the early days of America’s history the more 
striking thing than the mere number is the variety. Hardly any field of ac-i 
tivity or thought is without some evidence of a leadership in fertile ideas which 
is hard to account for except as derived from the cosmopolitan nature of Penn- 
sylvania’s population. Pennsylvania was not only a haven for those seeking 
freedom of worship, but also generated no less than two major new Protestant 
faiths within its own boundaries. And not even the Quakers were able to hew to 
a line of single orthodoxy but eventually split into two quite divergent groups 
with varying interpretations of the original faith. Many schisms took place 
within various Pennsylvania religious groups at different times because of 
inability to see eye to eye on forms and practices. 

It should not be thought, however, that this spirit was generated merely by 
a “have not” status of many immigrants. It should be kept in mind that it took 
some substance and courage in most cases for a European to be a dissenter in 
politics, religion, or society. It is true as a generalization that the very com- 
fortable, who were members of the aristocracy, were not apt to become dis- 
senters, but some were to be found even in the upper classes. It was the vigorous 
new middle class of free farmers, small merchants, artisans and workers, and 
the like who were most apt to be in revolt against the stagnant and often semi- 
feudal conditions of European society, economic life, and government during 
the era in which Pennsylvania was being founded and settled. Those of the 
same classes who remained in Europe were to become the backbone of later 
democratic movements which ultimately brought about a new order in the 
Old World. Pennsylvania provided unusual opportunities for people of this 
class who wished to come to America of their own will and it attracted more 
of them than most colonies. It is fortunate that a state of freedom and oppor- 
tunity under the proprietorship made it possible for so many sturdy people of 
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this type of stock to come to Pennsylvania, rather than its becoming a dump- 
ing ground for paupers, criminals, and the dregs of England brought over by 
the Crown as forced colonizers, as happened in many of the colonies. 


The Early Peopling of Pennsylvania—People of many racial strains came 
to early Pennsylvania. Penn himself commented on the fact that the people 
along the early Delaware were “a Collection of Divers Nations in Europe.” The 
rapid peopling of the province, however, was due to the arrival in large num- 
bers of people of three major groups—the Quakers, the Germans, and the Scotch- 
Irish. Each of these played a definite role of its own in the development of 
Pennsylvania, influencing politics and economic and cultural affairs in distinc- 
tive ways common to the background of each group. The three groups 
even settled predominantly in certain definite regions within the Province, and 
gave those particular regions a distinct ethnic and cultural pattern somewhat 
different from that of other parts of Pennsylvania. It is possible to draw a 
map of Pennsylvania in 1840, more than a century after the first waves of set- 
tlement, showing in sharp relief those counties in which an English Quaker, 
Pennsylvania German, or Scotch-Irish influence was predominant. 

The counties dominated by each of these elements formed a regional pat- 
tern which, with the possible exception of later settlement by those of English 
strain in the counties along the New York border on the north, had been de- 
termined largely during the colonial era of settlement. Thus southeastern Penn- 
sylvania remained in 1840 largely a Quaker stronghold, mainly English. The 
central Pennsylvania region from the border of the original counties of Bucks, 
Chester, and Philadelphia west to the Susquehanna was dominated or strongly 
influenced by Pennsylvania Germans. Western and southwestern Pennsylvania 
could be labelled as Scotch-Irish country. The northern border counties were 
influenced in their early settlement from the Great Lakes or southern New York 
with a strong English strain, but this had developed in the post-colonial period. 

A century earlier in 1740 the Scotch-Irish line of influence would have 
reached farther east into the Cumberland Valley, and of course the far northern 
and western regions were then a wilderness. Invariably, however, in early Penn- 
sylvania, there was that fringe of Quakers to the east, followed by a Pennsyl- 
vania German area of settlement reaching into central Pennsylvania from the 
southeast, and then an area dominated mainly by the Scotch-Irish pioneers on 
the expanding frontier line of Pennsylvania. For the greater part of its early 
history Pennsylvania resembled three separate states in one, so important were 
these lines of cultural demarcation in its growth and affairs. For this reason it 
is important to analyze the nature of these three elements and the conditions 
under which they played a role in Pennsylvania history. 


The Quakers and English—It was only natural that for the first few de- 
cades of settlement the predominant element should consist of members of 
Penn’s own Quaker sect. Not all the Quakers were English but a majority were 
of that nationality. Those who were not were soon absorbed within the Eng- 
lish Quaker element and lost their identity. This was true especially of the 
Welsh Quakers who attempted to form a unified settlement on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia in the so-called Welsh Barony. A smattering of Welsh came after 
1700 but the major number arrived prior to that date. There were also some 
Irish Quakers. There were numerous English migrants to early Pennsylvania 
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from other colonies, especially Jersey, and from the West Indies. Many of 
these were likewise Quakers. Marylanders helped populate some of the south- 
ern border counties, and numerous Virginians were among the first settlers 
in western Pennsylvania. The Connecticut claim to the Wyoming Valley led 
to the extensive settlement of this region from New England. All of these 
sources for settlers were predominantly English, but not Quakers. 

Throughout the colonial era, the dominant nationality in Pennsylvania was 
English. And prior to about 1730 the larger number of those who settled in 
the Quaker province were of this extraction. Between that date and the Revo- 
lution, the Germans and the Scotch-Irish dominated the stream of immigrants. 
During the years following the Revolution, a strong tide of English immigration 
once more was evident. The English or Anglicized Pennsylvanians outnumbered 
their nearest rivals, the Germans, by about 120,000 to 200,00 in 1790. As in- 
dicated earlier, the major center for English settlement was in the southeastern 
counties, though Quaker and other English elements in the population could, 
of course, be found in every part of colonial Pennsylvania. 

As mentioned, the Quakers rather completely dominated the pattern of 
early English settlement. Other religious elements, notably the Anglicans, gained 
in numbers and influence in the years following the death of Penn. The pattern 
of politics, trade, and of society was dominated in early Pennsylvania by the 
Quakers. Their early arrival upon the scene, their location at the hub of affairs 
in Philadelphia and the first counties, and their own characteristics as a religious 
group combined to give them controlling position far beyond actual numbers. 
This influence remained dominant for at least a full century after the arrival 
of Penn and has been pronounced even down to the present day. Southeastern 
Pennsylvania remains the Quaker stronghold in America. 

The distinctive character of the Quaker religious faith was a factor which 
created a strong unity among this element, despite later schisms. Quakerism 
created a natural tendency for all followers to hold together in matters outside 
the religious sphere. The Friends Meeting was more than a religious gathering. 
It adjudicated differences between Friends without benefit of courts or lawyers, 
passed upon business ethics, and on occasion even asserted its influence in 
politics. Quaker emphasis upon diligence and thrift as among the major vir- 
tues pleasing to God favored accumulation of wealth upon the part of Friends 
and helped build a Quaker commercial class which dominated the early Penn- 
sylvania economy. 

Friends were known for extreme caution and shrewdness in business deal- 
ings as well as for their complete honesty. The strong sense of mutual aid and 
community responsibility within the faith plus the distinctive way of life 
practiced by Quakers, meant that their mercantile world revolved mainly 
about Friends. This, combined with their shrewdness and ability to accumulate 
wealth, often led to bitter criticism of Quaker business practices, from without 
this circle by non-Quakers. Charges of avarice and over-shrewd practices in 
business were not uncommon, levelled no doubt in most cases by those less 
successful as non-Quakers. Many of the most prominent Quaker merchants 
of early Pennsylvania came from other colonies rather than directly from Eng- 
land. The Richardson, Carpenter, Norris, and Shippen families were in this 
category. 

The first Quakers who came from England numbered mercantile pur- 
suits and craft workers as predominant occupations. Very few were farmers, 
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and recent research studies have shown that English Quakerism was concen- 
trated in urban centers such as London and Bristol. Pennsylvania Quakers tended 
to remain in Philadelphia and the surrounding area and to concentrate upon the 
pursuit of business and commerce, gradually building a strong Quaker mer- 
cantile aristocracy. The wealth produced by commerce sought fields for in- 
vestment in land and in early industry. The names of wealthy Quakers are to 
be found, therefore, among the larger landholders of early Pennsylvania and 
as investors in such industrial enterprises as the early iron industry and the later 
textile industry. Thus began the practice of investment of Philadelphia com- 
mercial capital in the interior economic development of Pennsylvania which be- 
came one of the most potent factors in its later economic history. It also added 
to the long range influence of Philadelphia Quakers on Pennsylvania’s develop- 
ment. 

Quakerism, as established in the first years of Pennsylvania’s history, had 
many other notable influences on what might be termed the “character” of the 
Commonwealth. The rise of a mercantile aristocracy in the Philadelphia area 
created a class which had a major influence in shaping the political and the 
social history of the Province and later Commonwealth. The early political in- 
fluence of the Quakers has been emphasized already in the preceding chapters. 
In general, the Quakers opposed expenditures for any warlike purpose and were 
unfavorable to experiments in financial or taxing policy. Ideas of frugality and 
thrift in personal affairs were applied equally to the affairs of government. 
Whether it was a matter of the currency or taxation, these Quaker economic 
principles were certain to become evident in any debate on matters of policy. 

Pennsylvania has been noted throughout its history for its leadership in 
philanthropic and humanitarian causes. Much of this tradition may be said to stem 
from the Quaker humanitarian instinct as practiced in early Pennsylvania. Idle- 
ness could not be condoned by the Friends, and hence even prisons were made 
workhouses, to the ultimate benefit of the inmates. Pennsylvania’s “blue law” 
tradition may be traced to Quaker ideals of virtue. The First Frame of Govern- 
ment called for a committee on manners, education and arts that “all wicked 
and scandalous living may be prevented,” and sumptuary legislation was com- 
mon to Quaker Pennsylvania. 

To the Friends, every man was a personal vehicle of God and deserving 
of the fullest care and sympathy in his misfortunes. Thus the early Quaker 
colonials were notable for attention to the care of the poor or otherwise un- 
fortunate. The Friends Meetings at first administered necessary relief for such 
persons but, as the problem grew more serious, an Alms House was opened by 
the Quakers in 1713. Even here its inhabitants wherever possible were required 
to labor and thus to contribute to their own support. Quaker charity was not 
confined to Friends but was extended to those of all faiths and even reached 
outside Pennsylvania. 

The Quaker attitude toward cultural matters such as literature, science 
and the arts likewise influenced early Pennsylvania in many ways. In their 
writings and preachings the typical early Quaker expressed concern less too 
much attention to reading or the arts take the mind from proper meditations 
and waste too much time. However, William Penn had a large and well selected 
library and was a voluminous writer and omnivorous reader. James Logan had 
one of the three largest and finest libraries in colonial America. The Friends’ 
were leaders in promoting education and the first impetus to any general scheme 
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of education in Pennsylvania came from them. The Quaker ideal of methodical 
activity likewise encouraged attention to science, and the intellectual atmos- 
phere of Quaker Philadelphia was always friendly to the spirit of scientific 
inquiry. Probably the most noteworthy devotee of science in colonial Penn- 
sylvania, outside of Franklin, was the Quaker, James Logan. Five of the nine 
original founders of the American Philosophical Society in 1743 were or had 
been Quakers. oe 

Accumulation of wealth upon the part of the Quaker merchants of Phila- 
delphia produced certain results not entirely in keeping with orthodox beliefs 
of the Friends. Officially according to strict Quaker beliefs, the fine arts and 
what might be termed “fine living” were frowned upon. Those who became 
Quaker “grandees” by reason of profitable enterprise, however, were not al- 
ways strict followers of these teachings. Fine furniture, fine houses, and artistic 
furnishings came in demand. This did much to encourage the finest art of the 
early Philadelphia craftsmen such as the silversmiths. Eminent Quakers were 
known to have portraits and landscapes painted and enjoyed many of the finer 
things of life to a degree not entirely in accord with the strictest precepts of 
Quakerism. 

These altogether human desires of those Quakers who gained wealth and 
position created a Philadelphia society which at least indirectly encouraged 
the finest development of colonial culture and played no small part in making 
Philadelphia the “Athens of America.” Its more detailed manifestations and 
consequences will be treated more fully in a later chapter. It should be em 
phasized, however, that the outward manifestations of Quakerism continued 
to place a premium upon austerity and a sedate regard for the serious and more 
productive concerns of life. As a result, outwardly Philadelphia of the colonial 
era and later was noted for its sobriety and conservative decorum, traces of 
which remain today as a reminder of the Quaker influence in shaping early 
Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Germans—On the periphery of the Quaker country were 
situated the Pennsylvania Germans, frequently termed the Pennsylvania “Dutch.” 
These people came to Pennsylvania from the Germanies. This area in Europe 
in the eighteenth century was a conglomeration of principalities, large and small, 
rather than the united nation of more modern history. This section of Europe 
had been ravaged for a century by European wars. As a result, the people suf- 
fered not only extreme economic disabilities; they were also victims of political 
and religious despotism under the rule of petty princes which left little, if any, 
individual liberties. Each principality had its state religious faith dictated by 
the ruler and no other was tolerated. It was inevitable that Penn’s advertising of 
the glories of his new province should attract a favorable response in this dis- 
tressed part of Europe. To these people, early Pennsylvania promised a haven 
of refuge from political despotism and religious intolerance, combined with 
abundant opportunities to begin a new life. Many of these Germans were mem- 
bers of various sects which had split off from the established Lutheran or Re- 
formed religions more generally favored, one or the other, by the German 
principalities. The sects were a result of a further continuation of that part of 
the Protestant Revolution known as Pietism. They were, moreover, closely 
akin to the Quakers in many basic beliefs. It appears to have been Penn’s in- 
tention that his colony should provide a refuge mainly for his own Quakers and 
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these German sects akin to Quakerism. Actually, the “sect-people” were soon 
outnumbered by members of the established churches. 

The vanguard of the Pennsylvania Germans arrived in 1683, shortly after 
Penn’s coming, and founded Germantown. These people were sectarians and 
mainly Mennonites, led by the notable Francis Daniel Pastorius. Their an- 
nounced purpose was to secure protection “from all oppressions.” Fifteen 





An Old-Order Amishman Working in His Repair Shop 


thousand acres of land were purchased “two hours walk from Philadelphia.” 
These early settlers were mainly expert craftsmen and soon made Germantown 
a center for weaving and stocking making. For the next thirty years a majority 
of the German immigrants to Penn’s colony were sectarians, especially Men- 
nonites. Some settled in and about Germantown and others penetrated into the 
interior as far as Lancaster County and the Great Valley region. Other sects 
which came in small numbers and usually congregated in certain communities 
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were the German Baptist Brethren, settling mainly in Lancaster County; Mo- 
ravians from Bohemia, who founded Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lititz and be- 
came a major missionary force; and the Schwenkenfelders from Silesia. Among the 
early sectarians were Amish and Mennonites, known sometimes as the “Plain 
People” because of their plain dress and austere beliefs. Their distinctive life and 
culture have persisted into modern Pennsylvania as an outstanding example of 
how Pennsylvania’s colonial beginnings helped pattern its later destiny. 

The political turmoil and consequent economic distress which characterized 
the Germanies in the mid-18th century resulted in the beginnings of a mass 
migration of Germans to Pennsylvania by 1740. It was the one spot in the 
known world which offered them a refuge and a chance to start a new life. 
The new migrants were “church Germans,” as distinguished from the sects, or 
members of the Lutheran and Reformed faiths. Large sections of southeastern 
Pennsylvania were settled by the Pennsylvania Germans of this later migration. 
The Lehigh and Lebanon valleys were soon filled with Pennsylvania “Dutch,” 
as well as the upper Schuylkill area. 

The Germans, both church and sect groups, came in such numbers that by 
1752 they were estimated to constitute nearly one-half the Pennsylvania popu- 
lation, or possibly eighty to ninety thousand out of a total of some 190,000. The 
peak of German migration was reached about 1754, but continued at a re- 
duced volume until the Revolution. The first census in 1790 showed that the 
German population of Pennsylvania had reached some 110,000, a growth of only 
about 20,000 in the last four decades, and now only about one-fourth the total 
population of the commonwealth. 

The “church” Germans settled mainly in Lancaster, Berks, Lehigh, North- 
ampton and Lebanon counties. From these points they spread gradually into 
neighboring counties in southern and central Pennsylvania. In smaller numbers, 
they pushed westward into Adams, Franklin, Perry, Juniata, Centre, and Mifflin 
counties. The Pennsylvania German element represented a very sturdy stock. 
The overwhelming majority of the later immigrants were poor people. Large 
numbers were so poor as to necessitate selling their services for a period of time 
after arrival as a means of paying for their passage. These were the indentured 
servants of colonial times. They were sometimes known also as redemptioners 
because their passage must be redeemed through their sale of their employment. 
Thousands of the poorest Germans signed the necessary papers or indentures, 
usually presented by agents of shipowners promoting mass migration for profit, 
which permitted the sale of their services for from two to seven years for an 
amount sufficient to cover the cost of passage. 

The influence of the Pennsylvania German element upon the history of 
the State has been very great and perhaps in many ways more lasting than 
that of the Quakers. This was due in large part to their concentration within 
a rather sharply defined geographical area, one of the richest in the common- 
wealth. It was furthered by their strong cultural unity centering about the per- 
sistence of the distinctive Pennsylvania Dutch language and customs. For more 
than a century Pennsylvania existed with two sharply different languages and 
cultures influencing even the proceedings of its legislative body—Pennsylvania 
German, or Dutch, and English. In modern times this cultural and language’ 
difference has become less marked as smaller numbers cling to the distinctive 
Pennsylvania Dutch dialect and other customs. It was not long ago, however, 
that there were large areas, including the larger cities of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
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man country where Pennsylvania Dutch was the language of the people in or- 
dinary intercourse and even on city streets. It has been estimated that at least 
half the population of Pennsylvania today is of Pennsylvania German in ex- 
traction. Several hundred thousand still speak the “dialect,” a distinctive inter- 
mixture of German and English. It is the “Pennsylvania Dutch” speech we know 
today. 

The great majority of the Pennsylvania Germans were farmers and have 
remained so since their settlement. Titles to farms in the Pennsylvania German 
country often can be traced back within the same family for a hundred and 
fifty years or more. Some in Berks County have been traced back two cen- 
turies. The fact that they were farmers accounts for the Germans locating in 
the limestone valleys of southeastern and central Pennsylvania rather than else- 
where in the state. Here the land was similar in quality and aspect to the fer- 
tile, rolling country of the Rhineland from which they came. The limestone 
area on a geological map of the State rather well defines the principal areas of 
Pennsylvania German settlement and influence. The thrift and genius for good 
farming characteristic of the Germans combined with the rich soil of this 
region to make these areas among the great agricultural centers of early Ameri- 
ca. Pennsylvania soon became as distinctive in the American colonial and early 
Federal economy for its farms as for its commerce and finance. Fertile Pennsyl- 
vania German farms and fine, large distinctive stone barns have always been 
among features of the Pennsylvania countryside most noted by the traveler. 

This is not to say that all Pennsylvania Germans were farmers. Many were 
artisans or craftsmen in various trades needed to service frontier communities 
and growing settlements. Germantown was noted for its weavers. German 
settlers in the interior provided many experts in working iron. Their inventive 
genius gave America’s westward moving pioneers the Conestoga wagon and 
the Pennsylvania long rifle. As the region developed, more and more of the 
Pennsylvania Germans engaged in trade and industry, where their thrift and 
shrewdness rivalled that of the Quaker mercantile class in Philadelphia. This 
adaptability further favored a closely knit economy in the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man country controlled by the dominant cultural group. Further evidence of 
inventive genius is found in the fact that many early advances in agricultural 
machinery and equipment originated in the Pennsylvania German farming region. 

On occasion the Germans were referred to by others as the “dumb Dutch.” 
This characterization appears to have originated in part from the fact that they 
were mainly farm people. It was perhaps more largely due to the fact that their 
language made contacts with others sometimes difficult. This situation has 
led some to fail to recognize the cultural and intellectual achievements of the 
Pennsylvania Germans, which actually have been very considerable. The Ger- 
man churches possessed considerable missionary and humanitarian fervor, es- 
pecially the Moravians. Basically, the Pennsylvania Germans were highly ar- 
tistic, as is shown by their habit of painting almost everything from barns to 
chairs and tinware with decorative designs. Today their folk art is recognized 
as among the most distinctively American generated in the earlier years of the 
nation. Along with recognition of Pennsylvania German influence in art has 
come attention to their contributions in literature and music. Pennsylvania 
Germans were the first printers in the Province. The distinctive music of the 
Moravians and the Ephrata community of Seventh Day Baptists highlight the 
musical heritage of this racial element. 
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The Pennsylvania Germans were slow to assert political influence in affairs 
of the Province, due again in no small measure to the language situation. The 
dominant position of the original countries settled by the English in the Provin- 
cial government also restricted participation of the Pennsylvania German coun- 
ties in colonial affairs. Prior to the Revolution, the Pennsylvania Germans com- 
bined frequently in early colonial politics with the Quakers to form an anti- 
proprietary political bloc. Some, however, later supported Scotch-Irish and 
Anglicans in the party favoring the Proprietor. They were a potent factor in 
the internal politics which formed a part of the pattern of politics and govern- 
ment in early Pennsylvania. After 1800 a period of strong Pennsylvania Ger- 
man influence over the politics of the State was evident in the election of many 
governors from this ethnic group. While the German sectarians, including Am- 
ish, Moravians, and Mennonites, were invariably pacifists, along with Quakers, 
the German church people, the Lutheran and Reformed elements, provided 
strong leaders during the Revolution. The noted Muhlenberg family is an ex- 
ample of Pennsylvania German leadership in early Pennsylvania affairs. 


The Scotch-Irish—The third most important element to contribute to the 
peopling of the Quaker Commonwealth was the Scotch-Irish. While not pos- 
sessing the cultural unity based upon a distinctive and different language which 
characterized the Germans, the Scotch-Irish were the third strain to exert a 
major influence on Pennsylvania’s history from its early beginnings. ‘These 
people were really Scots and not Celtic Irish at all, or even a mixture of the 
two. The term Scotch-Irish was generated from their long sojourn in the north 
of Ireland where many Scots had been prevailed upon to settle as far back asi 
the days of “good Queen Bess” on lands seized from Irish Catholic rebels. These 
Scotch Protestant settlers in Ulster soon dominated the north Ireland region 
and a hardy people they became, battling with both their Catholic Irish neigh- 
bors and the later intolerance and political absolutism of the Stuart kings of 
England. 

The Scotch-Irish migration to Penn’s land was contemporaneous with that 
of the Pennsylvania Germans, but reached its flood tide at a later date. It was 
heavy from 1717 to 1741 and was resumed in even larger force in the years 
from 1771 to 1773. The reasons back of the migration of the Scotch-Irish were 
as mixed as those for other groups. Efforts of the Church of England to force 
their support of Anglicanism produced religious reasons, as the Scotch-Irish were 
overwhelmingly Presbyterian. Efforts of Parliament to control their woolen in- 
dustry and to enforce land tithes through the tenancy system were not only 
resented but produced much poverty and suffering upon the part of many 
Scots in Ireland. Pennsylvania offered a refuge from all these abuses. 

Not all the Scotch-Irish who left northern Ireland came to the Quaker 
province, but between 1728 and 1776 it is estimated that not less than 85,000 
out 250,000 migrants did so. In fact, so many came to Pennsylvania that some 
feared the Scotch-Irish would control the province through numbers alone. 
For many years they equalled the Germans in number of immigrants and far 
exceeded the English. Their total number has been estimated as 70,000 by 1776 
and there were some 100,000 in 1790. 

The early Scotch-Irish found the eastern counties rather fully occupied in 
terms of ready land and occupational opportunities and pushed on to what was 
then the frontier in Lancaster County. There Donegal Township was settled 
about 1716 and became a virtual seed ground for the spread of the Scotch- 
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Irish and their Presbyterian churches. Dauphin and western Lebanon County 
were early centers of Scotch-Irish settlement in the frontier section. From these 
early settlements they crossed the Susquehanna and began their march through 
the Cumberland Valley. All but some fifty families out of 5000 people in the 
Valley in 1750 were Scotch-Irish. In fact, this settlement was aided by the 
Provincial authorities, who encouraged the rugged newcomers as a barrier 
against the Indians. About 1740 the Scotch-Irish began to push up the Juniata 
Valley and the tributaries of the Juniata River. After the French and Indian 
War, they began to push west of the Alleghenies. And following the Revolution, 
they were the dominant element in the settlement of Pennsylvania’s new frontier 
in western Pennsylvania. 

Somewhat too much emphasis has been placed upon the fact that the Scotch- 
Irish were frontiersmen by nature due to a certain rough-and-ready character. 
Actually, like the Germans, they sought land similar to that from which they 
had come. They found this in the valleys and foothills of the interior with, 
their shale soils well-watered by many springs. The Scotch-Irish never liked 
the drier limestone valleys found so acceptable by the German element. Fur- 
thermore, the peak of the Scotch-Irish immigration came at a time when later 
Indian land purchases had opened up new lands in more western portions of 
the Commonwealth which were in the spotlight because of advertising and 
new land speculations. There can be no doubt this is another factor explaining 
why the Scotch-Irish quickly moved into interior Pennsylvania. 


Scotch-Irish Influences—Like the Quakers and Pennsylvania Germans, the 
Scotch-Irish influence on Pennsylvania history was long range and full of 
depth. The typical Scotch-Irishman was a Presbyterian and with him he car- 
ried the church of his faith. The advance of the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
can be charted rather accurately by the history of Presbyterian congregations 
and churches. Many of these stone churches still stand in central and western 
Pennsylvania. These areas are still the strongholds of this faith in the state. Pitts- 
burgh has been called at times the capital of Presbyterianism in America. Presby- 
terianism might be termed a more hardy and more aggressive faith than was 
espoused by Quakers or many Pennsylvania Germans. It was less humanitarian 
than Quakerism in its view of the relationship of the strong to the weak and 
placed no such limits upon combat with Indian or white as did Quaker philoso- 
phy. Its Calvinist bent placed strong emphasis upon the righteousness of doing 
and acquiring, with less concern for those who might be less fortunate, or con- 
sideration of so-called backward peoples than was common to Quaker thought 
and action. Presbyteriansm was, therefore, a vigorous and aggressive faith 
adapted to promoting a frontier. It placed strong emphasis upon an educated 
ministry and thus stimulated education, leading to the founding of many a 
school and college in early Pennsylvania. 

The conditions of life from which the Scotch-Irish came in the old coun- 
try undoubtedly bred a certain fierce independence in thought and action and 
a strong spirit of self reliance. Their ministers were often quite as much poli- 
tical as spiritual leaders. It is not surprising that the Scotch-Irish of Pennsyl- 
vania were in the vanguard of the revolutionary movement and responsible for 
many an early declaration of independence. The Scotch-Irish were inclined to 
be active and aggressive in matters of politics and government and furnished 
many political leaders in these fields. Politically, however, they were a minority 
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factor in colonial politics, though their influence was on the increase on the 
eve of the Revolution. 

The Scotch-Irish frontiersman was almost certain to be a farmer, but less 
inclined to stick to the land than the Pennsylvania German. Many of the first 
settlers in regions opened by the Scotch-Irish were mere squatters who moved 
on and gave way to permanent Pennsylvania German farmers. This was true 
in particular in central Pennsylvania. Trade and industry attracted the Scotch- 
Irishman, who was inclined to like new ventures and was usually less con- 
servative than the typical Quaker business man. Presbyterianism of the day 
frowned upon the frivolities of life and emphasized only those arts and cultural 
activities which served a practical purpose. As a result, this element is not found 
contributing richly to early Pennsylvania arts and culture. Many Scotch-Irish 
leaders in the vanguard of new settlements, however, were persons of some 
means and possessed a solid culture expressed in good libraries and an interest in 
literary expression. Their homes were provided with dignified and substantial 
furnishings with attention to lighter artistic forms. Scotch-Irish people were 
fond of music and expressed their love for it in singing the hymns of the church 
and the folk songs brought with them from their homeland. Here again the 
emphasis was upon a plain and simple expression of the inner man with few frills. 
All in all, the Scotch-Irish were just the type of plain, hard living, self reliant 
people needed to expand the frontiers of settlement in early Pennsylvania. 


Other Peoples—No other single ethnic or religious group approached the 
three major elements already discussed in numbers or the extent of their influence 
on early Pennsylvania. It remains true, however, that much of the early great- 
ness of the Province and State may be attributed to the diversity of peoples who 
came here. Mere numbers do not always measure influence. In turning at- 
tention to such so-called minor groups, the French should not be overlooked. 
Many French Huguenots came to Pennsylvania in search of religious freedom. 
They came mainly by way of the German states where they had fled after 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in France in 1685. While no mass settlement of 
these French Protestants took place, their qualities as a people made them 
leaders in many special fields of economic and cultural achievement. This was 
true especially in Philadelphia and larger population centers. The Huguenots 
came largely in search of religious liberties and a chance for a better life. The 
early Welsh settlers have been mentioned. They numbered possibly six thou- 
sand and until 1700 rivalled the English in activity. Most of the early Welsh 
were Quakers, seeking religious freedom. This immigration practically ceased 
by 1720 but left many families with strong Welsh culture, though later apt to 
become Anglicized. Towns such as Radnor, Merion, Bryn Mawr, and Gwynedd 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia are reminders of these people. It is certain that 
virtually every racial or national group was represented in the early population 
of Pennsylvania but in numbers so small as to escape estimates. Many were 
absorbed in the stronger three racial groups through inter-marriage and gradual 
loss of anything resembling racial independence. The particular skills and 
abilities of all were reflected, however, in the various aspects of the advance of 
civilization in colonial Pennsylvania. 


The Spread of Population—One of our most common mistakes is to think 
of the American frontier as something related entirely to peopling lands be- 
yond the mountains, A majority of persons think of the West and the frontier 
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in terms of expansion of settlement at least considerably west of the Allegheny 
Mountains and even as far as Kentucky and the Ohio region. In reality, Penn- 
sylvania possessed an expanding frontier of settlement before and after the 
American Revolution. In fact, the first trans-Allegheny frontier was in west- 
ern Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution. The process of peopling Pennsy]- 
vania after 1682 was essentially a frontier process, even to the extent of con- 
flict with Indians. New homes in the ferm of farmsteads had to be carved 
from a wilderness everywhere people settled in Pennsylvania. When sufficient 
farms had been created there came towns and later what could be called the 
“cities in the wilderness” of the time. As population grew in new regions, ad- 
ditional counties had to be carved from the larger units originally organized in 
order that necessary functions of local government might be carried on. New 
towns were laid out. Some later would become cities. When one considers 
that well over ninety per cent of the land in Pennsylvania had to be cleared 
of trees to make way for even a small farm, it is easily recognizable that here was a 
problem of literally cutting a frontier out of a wooded wilderness once any early 
settler moved inland from the banks of the Delaware. As the frontier pushed 
west of the original counties of Bucks, Chester, and Philadelphia, the settler 
also encountered by the 1750’s the menace of Indian raids. It was not until after 
the end of the French and Indian War that settlers even in counties east of the 
Susquehanna River were safe from Indian raids with their horrible massacres. 
It was not until after the Revolution, indeed until Wayne’s last successful cam- 
paign against the Indians of the Northwest and the Treaty of Greenville in 
1795 that western Pennsylvania was freed from the same menace. Yes, Penn- 
sylvania had a frontier and the story of its early settlement is one of bold men 
and women who faced toil, hardships and dangers as severe as those which 
plagued the later pioneer of western prairie and plain. 


The New Counties and Towns—The first new county to be erected in 
the Province outside the three original counties fixed by Penn was Lancaster, 
formed from Chester in 1729. The rapid expansion of settlement in this portion 
of Pennsylvania by this date had made it the most populous portion of the 
Province outside Philadelphia. The town of Lancaster was laid out by order of 
the Penns in 1730, making it probably the oldest inland town in the United 
States located without direct or indirect access to the sea. In 1742 it was chartered 
as a borough. It soon became the largest, busiest, and generally most important 
town in interior Pennsylvania. In another twenty years, by 1749, settlement 
had crossed the broad Susquehanna in sufficient extent to justify erecting York 
County. The town of York, laid out in 1741 by the Proprietors, likewise became a 
leading center of trade and activity in this area. A year later in 1750 Cumberland 
County was organized, parent county for all of western Pennsylvania. Carlisle was 
laid out the next year. 

From this situation it can be seen that the first major thrust of population 
into the interior was more or less northwestward from Philadelphia and in the 
same general direction as the later main routes of population movement far- 
ther to the west followed by the Lancaster Pike. It followed the historic route 
of Indian travel and trade, the old Minqua Path. It is significant also that two 
counties had been formed west of the Susquehanna before any were laid out 
more adjacent to Philadelphia. It was not until 1752 that Berks and Northamp- 
ton were organized in recognition of the growth of settlement in this direction 
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to a point where it could not be governed from older counties. Reading had 
been laid out in 1748 by order of the Penns and named for old Reading in Eng- 
land. In fact all of the county and town names of this era were derived from 
English towns and shires. Easton was laid out at the Forks of the Delaware in 
1752 by William Parsons and soon became an important provincial place. Near- 
by, the Moravians already had founded a religious center in 1740 which was 





Moravian Church in Bethlehem 


soon named Bethlehem. It became the headquarters of the Moravian Church 
and its missionary and educational enterprises, giving Bethlehem more than or- 
dinary importance among colonial towns. 

As the eve of the Revolution approached, the marked westward movement 
of settlers into and even beyond the Allegheny Plateau and mountains resulted 
in erection of three other counties. Bedford was formed in 1771, marking the 
extent to which Scotch-Irish pioneers had pushed westward from the Cum- 
berland Valley as well as up and outward from the Juniata Valley following the 
end of the French and Indian War and the defeat of Pontiac and Gyasutha. 
New found peace on the frontier also led more and more settlers to venture 
into the North Branch Valley of the Susquehanna, and Northumberland Coun- 
ty was born in 1772. Pioneer settlements had been made here earlier but many 
times were pushed back of Indian raids such as that leading to the Penns Creek 
massacre of 1755. The even more westward march of pioneers made possible 
erection of Westmoreland County in 1773. Settlement had now reached far 
enough west of the Alleghenies, though still a risky business, to make necessary 
some plan for local government because Philadelphia was a far distant place. 
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Even more important as a factor in leading to creation of this far western 
county was the desire to organize its government as a protection against claims 
by Virginia, which thus far had contributed more to settlement and protection 
of the region than had Pennsylvania. New towns were born likewise as a re- 
sult of the spread of population. Sunbury was laid out in 1772 roughly on 
the site of the great Indian town of Shamokin at the union of the north and 
west branches of the Susquehanna and adjacent to Fort Augusta. Bedford had 
existed since 1766 around the area occupied by old Fort Bedford since 1758. 
An earlier settlement had been called Raystown. Its early development cen- 
tered on its importance as a military depot. Present day Uniontown began as 
Redstone Old Fort and was the site of Fort Burd in 1759. It was a far frontier 
town of the era. 

The formation of these counties and the laying out of many new towns 
did not mean that civilization had come in full flower to all these regions. The 
arduous task of original pioneering was perhaps at an end where new counties 
existed east of the Susquehanna but plenty of land remained to be cleared and 
settled in even the most populous parts of Pennsylvania on the eve of the 
Revolution. Western Pennsylvania was still very much a wilderness, frontier 
area protected by British forts and troops. Philadelphia had a population of 
some 13,000 in 1750 and about 30,000 on the eve of the Revolution. Only three 
other places, Lancaster, Reading, and York had reached a population of over 
one thousand. Lancaster’s population was between 2,500 and 3,000 in 1775; 
Reading, less than 2,000 and York possibly 1,500. The peopling of large areas of 
Penn’s land was still unfinished business when the colony took up arms against 
Britain and became host to Continental Congress at Philadelphia. Nor was there 
any great density of population in even the oldest counties. 


Indian Land Purchases—In a sense, we are ahead of our narrative at this 
point in view of the fact that prior to any legal occupancy by qualified pur- 
chasers, the Province must secure by treaty-purchase a title to all land from the 
Indians as the original owners. This practice was followed by the first Swedish 
authorities and given even greater emphasis under Penn’s policy of justice and 
peace. William Penn himself purchased tracts which extended the area available 
for settlement west toward the Susquehanna. Other later purchases were made 
by his heirs and arranged directly or indirectly through the New York Iroquois 
as the over-lords of the Pennsylvania Delawares. 

In 1718 a purchase was made covering land between the Delaware and 
Susquehanna. In 1736 the Penn heirs acquired from the Iroquois a much larger 
tract and at the same time confirmed all previous purchases. This treaty covered 
about one-sixth of the land area of the Province. Penn’s heirs were not as con- 
cerned with Indian welfare as had been the great Quaker Founder, and sharp 
practices were not uncommon. The most historic example was the infamous 
Walking Purchase of 1737. This was supposed to confirm a land sale made in 
1686 which provided for acquiring land along a boundary parallel with the 
Delaware River and running as far as a man could walk in a day and a half. The 
actual survey had been delayed as the land was not needed. In 1737 the route 
was carefully charted in advance by the Penns and expert walkers employed to 
cover the distance, which amounted to sixty miles. This was about twice the dis- 
tance which the Indians had expected a leisurely person to traverse within the 
time. The line of the walk was so slanted as to further increase the territory 
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secured. The enraged Delawares were determined to resist but their Iroquois 
masters were bribed with presents to uphold the proprietary claim. The poor 
Delawares were uprooted and moved into the upper Susquehanna Valley, only 
to be ejected later from this region. 

In 1749 another large purchase was made and a tract north of previous 
purchases and between the Delaware and the Susquehanna acquired. This in- 
cluded present Pike, Monroe, Carbon, Dauphin, and Schuylkill counties. In 
1754 the Penn agents at the Albany Congress used devious methods to conclude 
a treaty acquiring all the land west and south of a boundary drawn from Shamo- 
kin (Sunbury) to Lake Erie and reaching to the extreme southern limits of the 
province. This land was surveyed by the new method of compass and chain 
with which the Indians were unfamiliar. Pennsylvania’s Indians were outraged 
at this new threat to their lands and responded by taking to the war path against 
the English frontier in the French and Indian War. An effort to assuage their 
grievances was made in a conference at Easton in 1758. This resulted in a new 
treaty which virtually re-purchased the lands involved. By far the largest In- 
dian land purchase concluded the colonial era in 1768 with the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, known as the New Purchase. It acquired a large area extending diagon- 
ally across the Province from the northeast to the southwestern boundary of 
Pennsylvania. This last purchase under the proprietors left slightly more than 
one-fourth of the entire area of Pennsylvania still in Indian hands. The remain- 
ing territory was not acquired until after the Revolution. All but northwestern 
and north central Pennsylvania, however, were open to settlement after 1768. 


An Expanding Farm Frontier—The land purchases from the Indians were 
of advantage mainly to the expanding farm frontier. While some towns and 
cities were springing up in the eastern part of the Province, as previously no- 
ticed, the Quaker Commonwealth remained during the Provincial era a frontier 
region throughout its principal extent. It took a century to clear even one- 
half the land in Berks County in the east. The relatively wilderness state of 
regions farther west can readily be appreciated. Land continued to be sold 
through the Provincial Land Office until the end of the proprietorship and 
mainly in small lots. After 1765 sales were restricted to 300 acres per person. 
Deputy surveyors and receivers existed in the counties. A written application 
for a patent was made by the prospective purchaser, the land was then surveyed 
and terms of sale fixed. Upon payment for the land, a patent or deed was is- 
sued. While payment was supposed to precede the patent, it was estimated in 
1740 that 260,000 acres had been patented without payment and another 400,000 
were not patented at all. 

Squatter settlement remained predominant on the frontier and by 1750 
was recognized as inevitable by the authorities. Clearing the land and living 
upon it were then recognized as giving a promotion right to title, and an effort 
made to promote credit payment for such lands. Each new purchase from the 
Indians was followed by a flood of applications for land warrants. Nearly 3000 
applications were received at the Land Office the first day of land sales after 
the Purchase of 1768. The price in modern currency was about thirteen cents 
an acre with the individual holding limited to 300 acres. The improvement 
rights of squatters were recognized over those of other claimants, even the 
proprietors, Lands were offered also to veterans of the French and Indian War. 

While the Proprietors had endeavored to open their lands to full settle- 
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ment with a minimum of restrictions and at reasonable terms, few were satis- 
fied. The land hunger of the settler could only be satisfied with still freer land. 
This played no small role in creating a political opposition to the proprietorship 
which has been pointed out in the preceding chapter. 


Boundary Disputes Result from Expansion—As the frontier pushed Penn- 
sylvania lines of settlement far from the original settlements on the lower Dela- 
ware, disputes with neighboring colonies about exact colonial boundaries be- 
came important. As we have noticed, one of the earliest of these disputes was 
with Maryland and caused William Penn to return to England in the very 
early days of the Holy Experiment. Settlement of all these disputes was vital 
to the future of Pennsylvania. This is indicated in a graphic way when it is re- 
alized that had they not been settled in our favor our two greatest cities, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, would have been located respectively in Maryland and 
Virginia. And the entire northeastern part of the Commonwealth, including the 
rich anthracite coal fields, would have been within New England Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania’s future would have been quite changed if the boundary argu- 
ments with Connecticut, Maryland, and Virginia at long last had not been set- 
tled in favor of Pennsylvania. Thus, while the details of the disputes are rather 
dull today, they justify attention in any historical narrative of this period and 
their conclusion was vital to the peopling and future growth of Pennsylvania. 

Of course, all these disputes originated in the basic lack of exact geographical 
knowledge common to the colonial period and upon the part of the legal ad- 
visors of the English kings when charters were granted to various proprietors. 
The resulting disputes were not settled fully until after the Revolution. Penn 
hardly had secured his charter before it was questioned by Lord Baltimore as 
Maryland’s proprietor. The usual vague language occasioned by lack of exact 
geographical information fixed Maryland’s boundary on the north as under 
the part of Delaware Bay in the north which “lies under the fortieth degree of 
northern latitude.” Lord Baltimore clearly desired that the present state of 
Delaware be within his province and his interpretation of the north boundary 
of Maryland included the area between the thirty-ninth and fortieth degrees 
of latitude. 

On the other hand, Penn’s charter placed his province’s southern boundary 
as “on the south by a circle drawn at twelve miles distance from New Castle, 
northward and westward, unto the beginning of the fortieth degree of north- 
ern latitude. . .” It was then to run by a straight line westward “to the limits 
of longitude above mentioned.” This certainly appeared to give Penn the land 
now claimed by Lord Baltimore, but the Maryland charter was dated 1632. 
Thus it dated legally back to forty-nine years before Penn’s charter was signed 
and it thus appeared that Lord Baltimore had a sound and legal claim based 
on priority of grants. It was soon found impossible to draw the line from New 
Castle dictated by the Penn charter and the dispute was referred to Privy 
Council, which in 1685 declared in favor of Penn by delivering the lower coun- 
ties, or Delaware, to Pennsylvania. The other disputed points were left un- 
adjudicated at this time. At the same time, Lord Baltimore was having his troubles 
with Virginia claims to his colony. In 1731 Baltimore pressed for a further 
settlement on the southern boundary of Penn’s province. The Marylander ap- 
pears by this time to have developed some doubts as to whether his claim would 
hold as to his northern limits and avoided the issue when an agreement to run 
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the boundary line was reached a year later. An English court decision in 1750 
ordered the agreement fulfilled by running the boundary. Maryland again 
demurred until 1760 when it finally agreed to have the boundary run. The 
New Castle circle was then drawn by David Rittenhouse, the noted Philadel- 
phian, but the full work of outlining the boundary was done so slowly as to 
lead the Penns to call on two English surveyors, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, to finish it. These two Englishmen thereby won a lasting place in Ameri- 
can history and geography for the running of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
completed in 1767 as far west as Indian hostility would permit and ratified in 
1769 as the Pennsylvania~Maryland boundary. This line at thirty-nine degrees 
and forty-four minutes became in time the historic line of division between 
the North and the South, as well as the actual boundary between the two colonies 
and later states. Its course was marked by stones carrying on either side the 
arms of Penn and Baltimore placed at five mile intervals and by stones placed at 
each mile of the boundary line and marked on either side with the proper let- 
ters P and M. Thus Pennsylvania, at long last, was confirmed in its possession 
of the lower Delaware where it had been founded and from which it had grown 
into a major colony. It is well perhaps that the final decision was so long de- 
layed because Pennsylvania’s growth had made impossible any other verdict. 

The boundary dispute with Virginia was even more serious because west- 
ern Pennsylvania was far distant from the most advanced frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania settlement of the 1750’s. Virginia was in a more natural position to 
populate and explore the region and its land speculators were quick to cast a 
covetous eye on the region. As has been pointed out, Virginia was first to rally 
to the defense of western Pennsylvania at the outbreak of the troubles with 
France. Indeed, it was not until the Forbes expedition that Pennsylvania took 
any real part in helping England to defend the area against the French. The 
loss of the great coal fields of southwestern Pennsylvania and the great indus- 
trial center that is modern Pittsburgh could have been the misfortune of Penn’s 
province had the Virginia claims been validated. The story of this dispute and 
its settlement certainly deserves attention in the history of the period. 

As was the case in the Maryland boundary dispute, Pennsylvania suffered 
once more because of its late charter. Virginia’s basic claim to western Penn- 
sylvania as far to the northeast as the Allegheny and the Kiskiminetas came 
directly from the London Company’s charter dated 1609. According to this 
earliest colonial charter, Virginia’s boundaries extended along the Atlantic coast 
for two hundred miles north, an equal distance to the south of Old Point Com- 
fort, and then “up into the land throughout, from sea to sea, west and north- 
west.” Thus, if a northwest line were drawn from the northernmost point of the 
coastal boundary, which was close to the latitude of Philadelphia, it would in- 
clude Maryland. This gave rise to the dispute with Maryland and Lord Balti- 
more. If the southern limits of the coastal boundary were taken as a point and 
a line run west, much of Pennsylvania was the property of Virginia. In 1624 
the London Company charter was revoked and Virginia became a royal province 
with the unoccupied land reverting to the Crown. The Virginians now took 
the stand that the colony included all land not assigned to other colonies after 
1624. When Penn’s charter was granted in 1681 both the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia boundaries were brought into bold relief in their relationship to the new 
Quaker colony. 

The drawing of the Mason and Dixon Line settled the Maryland boundary 
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but still left the Virginia problem unsetttled. During the early part of the 
French and Indian War, the Pennsylvania Assembly actually expressed its 
doubts that the territory invaded by France was within the boundaries of 
Pennsylvania. The Treaty at Lancaster in 1757 with the Indians of the frontier 
added to Virginia’s confidence that western Pennsylvania was within its do- 
main. In the meantime, since the region was much closer to Williamsburg than 
to Philadelphia in terms of easy lines of communication, Virginia land specula- 
tors and traders began to cast an envious eye on the territory. About 1747 a 
group of Virginians, including two of George Washington’s brothers and sup- 
ported by Virginia’s Lieutenant-Governor Gooch and the London promoter 
and army contractor John Hanbury, organized the Ohio Company of Virginia 
as a partnership governed by some “Articles of Agreement.” The original de- 
sign was to exploit some half million acres of land “on the branches of the 
Allagany” and to develop “trade with the several nations of Indians” who 
occupied the area. The King was petitioned for an “additional royal instruc- 
tion” to the Lieutenant-Governor making possible this grant. At the start, the 
Company placed heavy emphasis upon the fur trade, a promise to settle the 
area, and even to erect forts thereon. This, of course, appealed to the Crown 
as a cheap way of blocking French activity in the region. In July, 1749, a 
200,000 acre grant was authorized by Gooch. Christopher Gist explored the 
area for the Company. Land settlement was projected in 1750 with Gist as 
agent in a fifty family settlement. A settlement was actually made near present 
Connellsville but the French menace put an end to any major projects of this 
kind. A fort was projected on the Ohio at the mouth of Chartiers Creek, along 
with a town to be named Saltsburg. The French invasion stopped this plan. By 
1758 the Treaty of Easton and subsequent royal proclamation in 1765 stopped 
legal settlement in the region. The Ohio Company was a failure and came to 
an end in 1771, but it did make the pioneer explorations and settlements in 
western Pennsylvania. In 1771 a new Walpole or Grand Ohio Company was 
projected, but it too was a failure. 

In the same period following the end of the war with France and the con- 
quest of western Pennsylvania by British arms, with the aid of both Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania began to arouse itself to the importance of the 
region. As mentioned earlier, the County of Westmoreland was erected in 
1773. Prior to this time Virginia appears not to have questioned seriously any 
Pennsylvania interests or activities in the area and some Virginians actually 
served in offices in the local government established under Pennsylvania laws. 
However, many Virginia settlers west of the Monongahela shortly began to 
refuse to pay Pennsylvania taxes or to recognize the authority of county officials 
on the ground their grants were from Virginia and they were citizens of that 
royal colony. 

The withdrawal of the British garrison from Fort Pitt in 1772 coincided 
with the appointment of the Earl of Dunmore as Virginia’s Governor. Dun- 
more took an immediate interest in western land speculations and in 1773 de- 
cided to visit Pittsburgh. There he came into contact with George Croghan, 
the Indian agent and trader, and others who were filled with ambitious schemes 
for development of the new West, including a possible new colony to be 
known as Vandalia. Dunmore returned convinced this was a good place for 
Virginia to retain. As a result, in January, 1774, one Dr. John Connolly posted 
a notice on the walls of Fort Pitt that he was “Captain, Commandant of the 
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Militia of Pittsburgh” in the name of Dunmore and called for a gathering of 
Virginia militiamen. Arthur St. Clair, of Revolutionary distinction, was serving 
as prothonotary of Pennsylvania’s newly erected Westmoreland County and 
decided to check the effort to organize a Virginia militia at Pittsburgh. Con- 
nolly was arrested and jailed but finally released. The Virginian then arrested ! 
three court justices of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh and carried them off to dis- | 
tant Staunton for trial. Pennsylvania’s claim was now not only asserted fully 
but an actual conflict of authority between the two colonies had taken place in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Virginia’s fiery Lord Dunmore not only denied this claim but in “Lord 
Dunmore’s War” aggressively seized Fort Pitt in 1774 and renamed it Fort 
Dunmore. He also asserted Virginia’s land titles and started making grants of 
land to settlers from the Old Dominion. This was a little bold because Lord 
Dunmore had not only attacked Pennsylvania’s rights but seized an outpost of | 
the mother country. Of course, like Dinwiddie, he had acted not only in the 
interests of Virginia but also those of Great Britain because the British had not 
been coping effectively with Indian raids on the western frontier since the ! 
abandonment of Fort Pitt. Dunmore was protecting both western Pennsy]- 
vania and later Kentucky. 

A year later the dispute came to a head before the Board of Trade in | 
London. It tried to induce a compromise solution which was repudiated by i 
both colonies. In the meantime, both colonies tried to take legal steps to con- 
firm their claims. Pennsylvania already had erected the new county of West- 
moreland in 1773 as a governing unit for the entire region west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Virginia two years later organized the District of West Augusta to 
include most of the same area. In August, 1776, the first court west of the’ 
Monongahela was held under Virginia jurisdiction at Augusta Town about 
three miles southwest of the present Washington, Pennsylvania. By this time 
Virginia had moved even farther in developing a government for the entire 
region by organizing the three Virginia counties of Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Yohogania. 

At this stage of what could have been a truly violent controversy, clouds 
of war once more obscured local issues and larger ones emerged. Taking seriously 
Franklin’s injunction that all the colonists must hang together or hang separately 
in the mounting conflict with England over independence, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania let matters stand on a status quo basis until 1779. In the intervening 
period the western part of western Pennsylvania, the region west of the Mon- 
gonahela, was actually governed by Virginia. Only in the area just west of the 
Alleghenies was the authority of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, worth 
a plugged shilling. The common conflict with England was enough to bring 
agreement in 1779 under the urging of the Continental Congress and the ap- 
pointing of a joint commission to consider the problem. The Commission 
agreed on running the Mason and Dixon line due west five degrees of longi- 
tude from the Delaware River and hence north to Lake Erie. The agreement 
was ratified by both states. By 1786 the boundary was completed and amity 
restored on a basis of Pennsylavnia recognition of the land grants made by Vir- 
ginia within limits of the disputed territory. Since a majority of the settlers in 
western Pennsylvania before the end of the Revolution were from Virginia this 
was a wise and just decision. Once more Pennsylvania was the recipient of a 
settlement of a boundary entirely in its favor and with profound consequences 
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to its future. One may wonder what the possession of the site of Pittsburgh 
and the great coal and other mineral resources of this area by another state 
would have meant to Pennsylvania’s later history. 

But not twice but thrice Pennsylvania was plagued with boundary dis- 
putes. And thrice it was that the final settlement worked to the lasting benefit 
of the Quaker Commonwealth. Connecticut had a charter dated 1662 and thus 
nineteen years earlier than that of William Penn. At that time the English 
monarch blithely gave to Connecticut a western boundary which extended 
westward to the Pacific sea, excepting only that territory then in the hands 
of another Christian prince or state. This left out New York, but to the west 
of the southeastern tip of that colony was the entire northeastern part of Penn- 
sylvania. In fact, all of Pennsylvania clear across to Lake Erie north of a line 
running west from the southern boundary of Connecticut and through New 
York across Penn’s Province was subject to a Connecticut claim. Again, faulty 
knowledge had led to a major blunder in charter writing. Pennsylvania as a 
late comer in the colonial family to the north was again the victim. 

This difficulty did not matter much as to Connecticut’s boundary in the 
early days of Pennsylvania. Indeed, it did not come to light until some three- 
quarters of a century later when Connecticut folk began to think about doing 
a little exploring. In 1750 such an exploring party “discovered” the rich Wyom- 
ing Valley region of Pennsylvania and brought back to Connecticut proper 
glowing tales of its richness. This was the upper Susquehanna Valley region and 
it did look wonderfully fair to New Englanders accustomed to “rocks and 
rills.” Suddenly Connecticut officials took a new interest in the terms of their 
colonial charter. Land speculators, interested in promoting settlement, began 
to talk about these rich, new lands now opened for pioneer settlements by 
Connecticut folk. In 1753 Connecticut people organized the Susquehanna Com- 
pany and several hundred shares of stock were sold in the Company as a private 
venture in promoting settlement in the Wyoming Valley region of Pennsyl- 
vania. The fact that the Penns might own this territory was blithely ignored. 

The French and Indian War, however, made the climate for new settle- 
ment unhealthy on any part of the Pennsylvania frontier. It was not until 1762, 
after the French had been driven from their strongholds, that a company of 
some two hundred Connecticut folk made the trek down to the newly found land 
of milk and honey. It was proved quickly that the climate was still unhealthy 
for settlers when several of the New Englanders were scalped by Indians and 
the remainder returned in haste to their old homes. In the meantime, another 
Connecticut group had purchased some land from the Indians along the up- 
per Delaware between Pennsylvania and New York and organized the Delaware 
Company. In 1754 they began a settlement which included a part of present 
Wayne County in Pennsylvania and Sullivan County in New York in the 
Cushetunk region on both sides of the Delaware. This marked the first per- 
manent settlement in this region and was from New England. 

While all these events were taking place, the Penns were conésming their 
title to the whole area through the Indian land purchases which were discussed 
some pages earlier. In fact, the Treaty of Fort Stanwix specifically disavowed 
any right of the Indians to dispose of land to the Susquehanna Company and 
resold the whole region to Pennsylvania. The Penns also secured an order from 
the Crown prohibiting Connecticut from occupying the Susquehanna Valley 
region. Quite a legal battle ensued with both sides presenting strong claims in 
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England. But Connecticut’s case was weakened by the fact that for more than 
half a century it had not questioned the legality of the Pennsylvania charter 
or asserted the broad, general western limits of its own. 

Connecticut, despite this fact, refused to back down and the Susquehanna 
Company went ahead with plans to survey five townships and to bring in 
settlers in groups of forty for each township. In 1769 one such group of forty 





Wilkes-Barre 


moved into the region and in 1770 completed at present River Street and 
Wyoming Avenue in Forty Fort a fortification known by that name. Even 
earlier, at River and South streets in present Wilkes-Barre, Connecticut settlers 
had started Fort Durkee in April, 1769. It was not far from the site of the 
pioneer Connecticut settlement on the Susquehanna Purchase in 1762, which 
had been destroyed by the Indians in 1763, forcing the withdrawal of the set- 
tlers. In 1772 the Connecticut people built Pittston Fort in present Pittston at 
Pittston Avenue and Parsonage Street. Earlier in 1770 the New Englanders laid 
out the present city of Wilkes-Barre. In 1776 they made it the county seat of 
the newly erected “County of Westmoreland” which Connecticut authorities 
erected to govern the area. Connecticut settlers continued to flow into the region 
until by 1774 it was estimated that they numbered nearly two thousand. By! 
1776 the number was some 2,600 and it was this situation which led to the 
need for a Connecticut “county” to provide the machinery of local govern- 
ment. At this time Connecticut settlers were starting to move on down the 
Susquehanna and some were settled as far south as Muncy. Before the end of 
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this flow of New Englanders into the region it is estimated that their numbers 
reached at least five thousand. 

While all of this was taking place, Pennsylvania was not idle. In fact, its 
measures in opposition to the Connecticut settlements led to outright warfare 
and the First and Second Yankee-Pennamite Wars. The first of these so-called 
wars was more or less a skirmishing affair of some two years duration lasting 
from 1769 to 1771. In its course Pennsylvania authorities from Northampton 
County, the local governmental jurisdiction of Pennsylvania for the whole 
region, sought to force the Connecticut settlers to leave and to introduce rival 
Pennsylvania settlers. Rival forts of a miniature variety were built, including 
the major Pennamite Fort Wyoming at Wilkes-Barre. Built in 1771, it was soon 
seized by the Connecticut people. 

Connecticut stayed in the background officially in this first series of en- 
gagements and the warfare was between its settlers and settlers and agents of 
the Penns. After two years of fruitless effort to dislodge the growing num- 
bers of Yankees, the Penns rested content with long protests to the Connecticut 
Governor Trumbull and legal skirmishing. The Penns continued to encourage 
Pennsylvania settlement in the region. In 1772 they erected Northumberland 
County with jurisdiction over the Wyoming Valley as a means of establish- 
ing a firmer governmental jurisdiction. In 1775 hositilities really broke out with 
the start of the second of the Yankee-Pennamite Wars. This so-called war 
began with an expedition led by one Colonel William Plunkett against the New 
England settlement at present Muncy. It was a success and the Connecticut 
people were forced from their advanced settlement. Plunkett now marched 
confidentally against the settlements at Wyoming. But here he was defeated 
soundly by Col. Zebulin Butler’s Connecticut men. This ended the fighting in the 
field. Once more the battleground was shifted to the courts, while the Con- 
necticut settlements continued to multiply. 

As in the case of the Virginia controversy, the Revolution now took prece- 
dence over local quarrels. The Continental Congress called on both sides to 
unite and forget the dispute for the duration. Immediately at the end of the 
Revolution the new State government of Pennsylvania appealed to Congress 
to establish a means of settling the boundary controversy. Congress acted and 
established a seven man commission, five of whom met at Trenton in late 1782 
and held forty-one days of hearings on both sides. On December 30 the com- 
mission rendered its judgment, which became known as the Trenton Decree. 
It recognized fully Pennsylvania claims to the region as based on its original 
charter and subsequent Indian purchases. Connecticut agreed officially to the 
decision. The decree could not, however, untangle at once the complicated 
legal and personal claims growing out of some two decades of settlement on 
the land. There followed a period of localized and individualized and sometimes 
bloody conflicts. These are sometimes dignified by the title of the Third Yan- 
kee-Pennamite War, a misnomer in two ways. It was not a war between the two 
states and it was not a Pennamite engagement. It was not until 1806-07 that 
all of the legal problems were ironed out and Connecticut people who had 
taken lands in good faith were confirmed in their titles by Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania rival claimants to the same lands were paid for their legitimate claims. 
In 1786 Pennsylvania created Luzerne County and the local governmental juris- 
diction of the Commonwealth was forever established in the Wyoming Valley. 

Again a distressing and dangerous boundary dispute ended with a decision 
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in the best interests of Pennsylvania. The Connecticut people made an even 

more substantial contribution to the settlement of this region than did the Vir- 

ginians to western Pennsylvania. Much of northeastern Pennsylvania’s present 

culture and traditions retain the New England character which were a bequest 

from these early days of the Yankee “invasion.” Other New Englanders con- 

tinued to find the region pleasing and a New England flavor became rather 
dominant throughout the cultural and linguistic climate of the whole area. 

Many of the oldest families in the region are direct descendants from original 
Connecticut stock. But the wealth of this great region with its yet undiscovered | 
“black diamonds” of anthracite was preserved to help build the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

The peopling of Pennsylvania had not been completed by the Revolution 
but its ethnic patterns were set and its boundaries defined. Thousands of set- | 
tlers were later to pour into the as yet undeveloped regions in western, north | 
central, and northeastern Pennsylvania in the years from 1790 down to about 
1840. By that date the frontier era had closed in Pennsylvania and lines of 
frontier settlement knit together by farms, towns, and cities which sprang up all 
over the great Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


The literature concerning the varied ethnic groups which contributed to Penn- 
sylvania’s early settlement is so varied and extensive as to defy a brief commentary. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Association in 1948 published three booklets which pro- 
vide the best, abbreviated, and scholarly analysis of the Quaker, Scotch-Irish, and 
Pennsylvania German elements. The titles are The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania by Guy S. 
Klett; The Quakers by William Wistar Comfort; A Picture of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans by Russell W. Gilbert. Associations representing these groups have published 
voluminously and the bulletins, journals, and proceedings of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, The Friends’ Historical Association, The Friends’ Historical Society, the 
Scotch-Irish Society of Pennsylvania, and the Scotch-Irish Society of America are 
full of articles. Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States (2 vols., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1909) is a standard older work. Social conditions among the Penn- 
sylvania Germans are treated critically by James O. Knauss in Social Conditions Among 
the Pennsylvania Germans in the Eighteenth Century (Proc. Pa. German Soc., 1922), 
Jesse L. Rosenberger, The Pennsylvania Germans . . . (U. of Chicago Press, 1923) 
and Ralph Wood, The Pennsylvania Germans (Princeton Press, 1942); these are among 
the best modern studies. The books of Cornelius Weygandt present readable and friendly 
studies on Pennsylvania German life and culture. Henry J. Ford’s The Scotch-Irish 
in America (Princeton Press, 1915) remains the standard work with Wayland F. 
Dunaway’s study The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania published more recently 
by the University of North Carolina Press (1944) presenting a briefer account. 
Frederick Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House, is the classic analysis of Quaker 
culture and viewpoints. 

An excellent legal study of the Penn-Baltimore dispute is contained in an article 
by J. Carroll Hayes, “Penn vs. Lord Baltimore. . .” (Pa. Hist., v. 8, 1941). The whole 
story of the Mason and Dixon Line is contained in the Report of the Mason and Dixon 
Line Resurvey Commission (Harrisburg, 1909). A good general account of the Vir- 
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ginia controversy will be found in The Planting of Civilization-in Western Pennsyl- 
vania by Solon and Elizabeth Buck (U. of Pitt. Press, 1939) and in Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy’s Western Lands and the American Revolution (N. Y., 1937). The source 
material for the Susquehanna Company was published in 1930-31 in four volumes 
edited by Julian Boyd under auspices of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety. S. Fletcher Weyburn compiled Following the Connecticut Trail from Dela- 
ware River to the Susquehanna Valley (Scranton, 1932). Carl Carmer’s The Susque- 
hanna (Rinehart, 1955) has by all odds the most readable account of the Yankee- 
Pennamite wars. Charles Miner’s History of Wyoming (1845) and O. J. Harvey, 
History of Wilkes-Barre and the Wyoming Valley (1909) are worthy local histories. 
Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, Vol. VII, has sources on the Maryland dispute 
and Vol. XVI has sources on the Pennsylvania side of the Wyoming Valley dispute. 
Regional and local historical society publications have many scattered articles on the 
boundary disputes and of varying quality. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PENNSYLVANIA’S COLONIAL ECONOMY 
General Characteristics 


T IS DIFFICULT to think of the past except in terms of the present. The 

average person has difficulty, as a result, in comprehending fully the true 

nature of economic life in colonial days. The economic history of early 

Pennsylvania followed in certain ways a pattern common to all the English 
colonies, if not to any newly developing region. The entire colonial economy 
was characterized by dependence upon the mother country, by general immatur- 
ity, and very slow process of change. Prevailing European mercantile colonial 
policy was designed to keep colonies in a position of dependence. They were de- 
sired primarily as a source for certain products which the mother country did not 
have but could use at home or in its commerce. Colonies were also favored as a 
market for certain manufactures of the mother nation. An elaborate system of 
trade and other controls was designed to enforce the mercantile system and to 
produce the desired utilization of colonial resources. For a variety of reasons 
England was less successful in applying such controls than its fellow empire 
builders of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Colonial America, there- 
fore, as a whole, enjoyed more freedom of economic development than was 
common in that era. 


Colonial Pennsylvania Enjoys Considerable Economic Liberty—Pennsylvania, 
it would seem, came to possess even greater freedom of economic growth and en- 
terprise than was characteristic of a majority of its sister English colonies. ‘There 
were several reasons for this situation. In the first place, Pennsylvania was under 
a proprietorship and not directly controlled, except for a very brief period, by 
the Crown. Secondly, the Proprietors were seldom able to give continuous at- 
tention to Provincial affairs. Thirdly, they lacked adequate administrative ma- 
chinery for complete colonial control of a colony which grew as rapidly as 
did Pennsylvania. These factors meant a lessening of normal restraints on colonial 
economic activities in Pennsylvania. 

Certain basic conditions with regard to both the founding and early de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania helped further to make for greater freedom of action 
and opportunity. Penn’s governmental philosophy was itself based, as has been 
noted, upon an unusual recognition of individual liberty and placed great stress 
upon opportunities for advancement. The rapid population growth of the Prov- 
ince and the early expansion of that population into the interior made for a 
more unrestrained growth of the economy. The very diversity of the population 
and the drive for economic betterment which inpelled so large a number of the 
early settlers certainly helped also to give Pennsylvania a certain motivation 
for free enterprise not common to most colonies. 

All of these factors were brought to bear upon an unusually rich store of 
natural resources with which Pennsylvania had been endowed in ages past. 
When natural talents and enterprise were left unhampered to devote themselves 
to developing these resources, rapid expansion of the economic life and institu- 
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tions of colonial Pennsylvania was almost inevitable. This is not necessarily an 
argument for Jaissez faire under all conditions. Modern democratic practice rec- 
ognizes the legitimate need for certain restraints upon free enterprise, but they 
are determined by the people and in the public interest. The restraints upon 
economic affairs common in the eighteenth century were imposed rather by 
an arbitrary government without benefit of popular sanctions and for the bene- 
fit of a system of special privilege. Pennsylvania was indeed fortunate to escape 
for the most part such restrictions upon its early economic progress and to en- 
jOy an unusual amount of economic freedom. From this situation stems much 
of its early rapid advance along lines of agriculture, trade, and industry. 





Tobacco Field, Lancaster County 


Agriculture Dominates the Economy—For more than a hundred years after 
its first settlement, Pennsylvania was predominantly an agricultural area and fore- 
most among the colonies and states in food production. It became, within a few 
decades of Penn’s coming, literally the “breadbasket” of colonial America. No- 
thing illustrates better the nice combination of resources and people in making 
for Pennsylvania leadership. The Quaker Commonwealth was blessed with 
some of the most fertile soils anywhere on the eastern Atlantic seaboard. Its 
varied population contained the Pennsylvania Germans with a positive genius 
for sound agriculture. At the same time, under the Penn proprietorship land 
was easy to obtain and its ownership was within reach of the small landholder. 
In actual fact, it could even be occupied without benefit of purchase because 
of the Proprietor’s inability to enforce administration of the land laws. 

William Penn himself found “the land good,” and so did thousands of Jater 
comers. More than ninety-eight per cent of it was covered with trees—an al- 
most unbroken forest, so dense in some places as to shut out the light of day, 
Fortunately, there was a limited area along the coastal plain of the Delaware 
Valley where the first settlers could begin to farm without a serious problem 
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of clearing land. Those who took up farms in the interior faced a hard task of 
clearing land for farms. The forest was not altogether a handicap, however, for 
it furnished building materials, some salable products, and food from the hunt 
for the struggling farmer-settler while he began his battle to wrest a living from 
the land. The pioneers quickly adopted the Indian practice of killing the trees 
by burning and girdling. Even then it took back-breaking toil with the axe and 
grub hoe to clear the land for the first farms. 

The soil itself was rich and varied. The Pennsylvania Germans found the 
limestone valleys to their liking, while the Scotch-Irish preferred the well wa- 
tered shales and loams of the more western valleys and the foothills. The more 
mountainous areas furnished good grazing land for livestock. It was the lime- 
stone country of southeastern and central Pennsylvania, however, which be- 
came the heart of the richest agricultural region in colonial America under the 
skilled hand of the Pennsylvania German farmer. Some of the choicest farm 
land in the nation is still to be found in this region, especially in Lancaster 
County. The richness of the soil was such that the first farmers did not face | 
the necessity for immediate fertilization or soil improvement. Ultimately, this | 
produced a problem of soil exhaustion which had to be corrected. 


Land Policy in Colonial Pennsylvania—Equally important to the early rise 
of Pennsylvania’s agricultural eminence was the relatively democratic land poli- 
cy pursued by the Penns. In general, it was quite democratic and was designed 
to attract the small and poorer class of farmers rather than the huge landholders. 
This was partly due to Penn’s own inclination and partly to force of circum- 
stances which made impossible any substantial landed aristocracy monopolizing ! 
the land resources of the Quaker Commonwealth. Before he came to his Province 
Penn had sold some 300,000 acres in tracts usually about 5,000 acres in extent. 

A Land Office was set up as soon as he arrived in Pennsylvania. By 1740 some 

270,000 acres of land had been patented by settlers through purchase. Up to 
1732 the usual price was 5 pounds per one hundred acres plus one shilling quit | 
rent annually. In that year the price was raised to 15 pounds with one half 
penny quit rent per acre each year. 

While Penn sought to attract small farmers, his land policy involved cer- 
tain features common to the English concept of large landholdings in the hands 
of a few. He sought to reserve manorial estates for the proprietorship in the 
form of proprietary tenths, consisting of a tenth of the choicest land in each 
tract opened for settlement. Private estates of large size might also be acquired 
by a favored few through purchase, gift, or transfer. Land speculation early 
became rife in Pennsylvania and it was not long before many a Quaker fortune 
swollen by profits of commerce sought investment in land. These holdings of- 
ten ran into several thousand acres, but tended to involve property which might 
become profitable through building of towns. Penn and his fellow Quakers of 
the “grandee” class definitely believed in the landed estate as a badge of the best 
in substantial society. 

Any ideas of establishing large landholdings began to break down due to 
the lack of cohesive control upon the part of the proprietorship. This is an, 
example of how this made for more freedom in Pennsylvania’s early growth. 
For more than a decade after William Penn’s death the Land Office was vir- 
tually closed. Squatting, or seizing the land by mere occupation, became an ac- 
cepted practice and this at a period when very heavy settlement was starting 
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through increased immigration. One authority estimates that of 670,000 acres 
of land occupied from 1732 to 1740 at least 400,000 acres were taken up without 
any grant at all. 

The Germans and the Scotch-Irish were equal offenders and drew down 
upon themselves the wrath of such officials as James Logan, who variousl 
characterized them as “bold and indigent strangers” or “land-grabbers.” The 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians countered with the simple argument that it was against 
the laws of God and nature that so much land should remain idle when Chris- 
tians sought to raise bread upon it. Under the pressure of poor and land-hungry 
settlers every effort to restrain occupation of the land or to enforce quit rents 
failed in colonial Pennsylvania, as it later was to fail in the great national do- 
main. Eventually, what were known as “settlement rights” were recognized in 


the proprietary land policy. 


An Agrarian Democracy is Stimulated—Penn appears to have desired also 
to create in his Province a village type of agriculture similar to that in Europe 
with farms clustered around a settlement of the farmers. This was not a success 
and the more individualistic type of farmstead came to prevail outside of Ger- 
mantown, where a village farm by the community was developed. The average 
land sale in the Province was for from 100 to 500 acres, and the family type of 
farm became most common to colonial Pennsylvania. Large families were the 
rule on the farm and women were not averse to working in the fields. Crop 
yields from the virgin, rich soil of Pennsylvania were high and ran to 25 or 
30 bushels per acre for wheat and 60 bushels of corn. This meant that the ave- 
rage small farmer who applied himself at all to his farm soon became highly 
self-sufficient and a more or less independent economic entity. This in turn 
generated a high degree of individualism and self-reliance. 

Whether a Pennsylvania farmer-frontiersman acquired his land by squatting, 
settlement rights, or purchase he tended to become very much a free agent. 
Thus there was created in early Pennsylvania another powerful force working 
for freedom and democracy—the agrarian liberalism of the small farmer de- 
manding equality and the natural liberties of man. In the later history of the 
nation this force is known simply as “agrarian democracy.” It is questionable 
whether any other of the English colonies possessed the ingredients for this 
democracy at so early a date as did Pennsylvania. The peculiar conditions of 
Pennsylvania’s growth created within the Quaker Commonwealth at this early 
period some of the same generative influences which were produced by the 
American frontier of later time and are today recognized as one of the great 
forces behind the growth of American democracy. This is another possible ex- 
planation for Pennsylvania’s early leadership in most phases of democratic 
thought and action among the colonies and later states. It certainly had its in- 
fluence on the internal politics of Pennsylvania, as has been pointed out in earlier 
chapters. 


Pioneer Farming and Farm Life—If it is understood that most farms were 
newly cleared land in what had been, or perhaps still was, a wilderness, it can 
be appreciated that farm life in early Pennsylvania was hard and crude and the 
methods of agriculture were backward in extreme. The farmer on the frontier 
or its edge was apt to live in a log cabin. This habitual abode of the more eastern 
American frontier was a contribution of the first Swedish pioneers on the 
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Delaware. The log cabin was a type of habitation common to the region 

from which came most of the Swedes and Finns who formed the first narrow 

band of settlement in Pennsylvania. Facing the problem of habitations in a 

wooded wilderness, they quite naturally started to chop down trees, cut them 

into logs, and build cabins. This was the first use of the log cabin in America | 
and the first of several major contributions of Pennsylvania to aiding the expan- 

sion of the American frontier. 
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Early Manufacture—W ooden Plow 


The early farmer had few tools and made little use of horsepower. Strong 
backs and arms were needed to make a farmer. Even the axe of early days was 
the heavy pole-type. Only the plow, the harrow, and the two-wheeled cart 
or wagon used horsepower at all and then usually in the form of oxen. Hoes, 
spades, and like implements were made from wood in their entirety with a mini- 
mum of metal until growth of the iron industry made possible its use on some 
tools. The forked crotch of a tree might provide for the pioneer farmer a 
crude sled for hauling. The Swedes and Dutch used sturdy two-wheel wood 
carts, the wheels of which were solid wood discs. Four-wheel wagons were 
not at all common until after 1740. The Pennsylvania Germans of interior Penn- 
sylvania made the first great contribution to farm transportation when they 
developed the sturdy four-wheel wagon which, in later use for freighting and 
long distance carriage, became known as the Conestoga wagon. With its de- 
velopment came the breeding of the heavier Conestoga horses capable of pull- 
ing such wagons. 

Grains, especially wheat and corn, were the main crops in early Penn- 
sylvania. Wheat was the most important grain and it was what made Pennsyl- 
vania the richest agricultural colony outside the plantation-tobacco growing 
colony of Virginia. Wheat was important because it could be exported as 
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grain or flour and readily exchanged for money or goods. Corn was perhaps more 
important to the first frontier, however, because it was subsistence or food 
crop. It was readily converted into meal which became a mainstay in pioneer 
farm homes. Grass, grown as feed for livestock, was the next most important 
farm crop in early Pennsylvania. 

The land was prepared for use by very crude methods, depending upon 
the state of advancement of the settlement. The first farmers often had to 
resort to dragging limbs of trees to scratch the soil surface enough to plant the 
seed. Crude hoes were also used in planting corn. Later, crude and heavy 
wooden harrows hauled by oxen might be found in use on the more advanced 
farms. Wooden plows were used to break the soil more deeply. After about 
1750 iron began to be available to provide iron strips for the moldboard of 
plows, increasing their cutting power. No colonial plow, however, plowed very 
deep a furrow. Country blacksmiths were able to hammer out iron teeth for 
harrows for the more opulent farmer. Iron could now be used also in making 
a cutting edge for other tools and implements. 

Small grain and grass seed were sown by the simple method of broad- 
casting or scattering on the prepared surface and covering it by scratching the 
soil’s surface by hand. Corn was planted laboriously by hand. The growing 
corn was cultivated by hand with a hoe as drawn cultivators were unknown. 
Grain and grass were cut by primitive methods which had not changed much 
since the day of the ancient Egyptians. The old-style scythe was swung to 
cut the grass. It was usually cured and placed in stacks out of doors. Grain was 
cut in early colonial days with the simple sickle. Even the cradle did not come 
into use until about 1780. The cut grain was then bundled and shocked. The 
man who could cut three-quarters of an acre of wheat in a day was regarded 
with awe. Even so simple an improvement as the cradle about doubled this 
capacity, when it came into use. The grain was threshed either by tramping it 
out on the barn floor, or more often by use of the wooden flail and beating it. 
Corn was shelled by hand. 

Farm life held few comforts in colonial Pennsylvania, at least as measured 
by any modern standards. It was a life of hard work from sun-up until sun- 
down and a constant battle with nature. Virtually all household utensils used 
in the home were made from wood and carved out by members of the family, 
usually during the winter months when outdoor work was impossible. A few 
scrawny livestock, usually poorly cared for, provided milk and from it butter 
and other dairy products could be extracted. The Pennsylvania Germans took 
better care of their livestock than most farmers. They were noted for their 
fine stone barns, often better structures than the house. Livestock also furnished 
food in the form of beef and pork, which also were processed at home by salting 
and smoking. If close enough to market, some might be sold. Gardens pro- 
vided vegetables. Probably few farm families were without plenty to eat, once 
a farmstead had been established. There are, however, stories of genuine pri- 
vation upon the part of first settlers. 

Not only farm utensils and implements but also boots and clothing were 
also made at home. Leather from skins was used for clothing on the earliest 
frontier. Later flax and wool were woven and made into home-made clothing 
for the entire family. Here again the resulting product was crude, but served 
the purpose for which it was intended and none went unclothed against the 
elements. When larger tasks that could not be handled by the family, such as 
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a barn raising, were encountered, community help was usually available and 
freely exchanged. Weddings, and even funerals, were seized upon as_ occasions 
for gatherings which furnished much merriment and pleasant association. Most 
early Pennsylvania farmers were strongly religious, and community churches 
were a common feature of country life from the time anything approaching 
permanent settlement of a community became a reality. Here the people from 





Early Home Industry—Typical Implements 


surrounding farms gathered Sundays to listen to the Word of God and per- 
haps exchange a few experiences and a bit of gossip on the side. Before churches 
were built, services were often held in farm homes or even out-of-doors where 
itinerant ministers preached to the gathering. 

There was no such thing as a “typical” Pennsylvania farm and farm life 
in colonial days, or for a long time after the Revolution. Such a condition was 
impossible in a land still in process of settlement. For more than a century after 
the arrival of William Penn Pennsylvania was characterized by an expanding 
farmer’s frontier. It was first located along the banks of the Delaware. By 
1790 its farthest expansion had reached the western limits of the state, but 
with many of both the inner and outer areas still to be filled in by settlement. 
Some of these farmers never settled permanently in Pennsylvania but moved 
steadily westward in searth of the ever beckoning rainbow of newer, better 
lands. This was the peculiar restless movement of people characteristic of the 
frontier throughout America’s history. 


Three Stages of the Farmer’s Frontier~Three general types of farm civili- 
zation were noted by most observers during this frontier colonial era. The first 
person to penetrate a wilderness area was usually hardly more than a hunter, 
squatting sometimes on a small bit of land: and erecting a crude cabin or lean- 
to for protection. He was the typical frontiersman in leather jacket, fur cap, 
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carrying a long Pennsylvania rifle, daring the Indians and) other wilderness 
hazards. He came on foot or by pack horse and frequently owned no livestock 
at all. A squatter, the hunter soon moved on. His living was gained from hunt- 
ing and the crudest type of farming. The next person to occupy the small 
clearing which this frontiersman had made was what might be termed a pioneer 
farmer. He came by pack horse or wagon with a family and some household 
belongings. This settler lived by a combination of hunting and farming, with 
more emphasis upon the latter. He was apt to have some livestock and to build 
a substantial log cabin. He was sure to clear some more land. This was the type 
of farmer, however, most apt to be lured by tales of new lands farther west. 
He might acquire title to land and begin its purchase. He was frequently willing, 
however, to sell his holdings to a third and permanent type of farmer-settler 
who followed on his trail. Even this was not necessarily a uniform pattern for 
the settlement of any given region. But contemporary evidence indicates that 
few of the first comers in any new area were apt to become its permanent set- 
tlers. Trails and roads to the west were always filled in season with those who 
were passing by the lands of interior Pennsylvania for something new and seem- 
ingly better. This was not because land was not available in the eastern region, 
but due to that vague restlessness which formed a part of the spirit of the frontier 
in any new land. Colonial Pennsylvania was one of the first places where this 
agrarian frontier spirit had a chance to work out its destiny. 


Characteristics of the Colonial Farmer and His Way of Life—Since so large 
a percentage of the colonial population was made up of farm people it is 
worth while to take time to examine their general characteristics as people. Here 
again it must be kept in mind that the “typical” farmer of the colonial period 
in Pennsylvania would be impossible to find and only broad generalizations are 
possible. The most typical farmer of this time was almost certain to be both 
rather poor and rather young. This was the age of youth and the average 
farmer was one starting out in life rather than approaching its end. He was 
poor because few Pennsylvania German, Scotch-Irish or other farmers arrived 
in Penn’s province with bulging pocketbooks. Many, as noted before, had to 
work to pay for even their sea passage. When so large a number were squatters 
on land rather than purchasers it is evident that many were very poor indeed. 
He was young because under the very nature of things pioneering in a new 
world was no business for old people. The average age of all people in early 
Pennsylvania was much below what it is today and: continued to be so for 
generations because of high infant mortality, lack of medical attention, epidemic 
diseases, and lack of care in sanitation and like measures which increase the 
normal life span. 

The typical farm family also was a large one, and the number of children 
reached astonishing levels, from our modern viewpoint. A farmer without a 
family of four to six had little chance for success. Childbearing and hard labor 
aged or ended the life of many a colonial farm wife short of the normal years 
she might have enjoyed. The same was true of the farmer himself. The rigors 
of a hard life and ravages of disease and epidemic, aided sometimes by an In- 
dian tomahawk or rifle, sent many men to their graves well in advance of to- 
dav’s life expectation. While the typical farmer was a young man in years, men 
and women in those days under rigors of frontier life commonly aged before 
their time and possessed outward characteristics of age beyond their years. 
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These characteristic features of the so-called typical farmer varied with 
the location and the period under examination. Farmers of the more eastern 
region tended to be more prosperous than their western neighbors on the eve of 
the Revolution. Frontier poverty slowly gave way in eastern Pennsylvania to 
more abundance as more land was cleared, crops became larger, and markets 
were opened for wheat and other farm products which could be sold or ex- 





Primitive Corn-Grinding by Pennsylvania Pioneer 


changed for other goods. In Berks County, for example, Squire Boone, the 
father of the famous Daniel, by the 1730s, was able to replace his log cabin with 
a substantial stone farmhouse. But even this did not prevent his moving to the 
Carolinas in search of new opportunities. 


Towns and Trade—While the very first settlers of any part of Provincial 
‘Pennsylvania by necessity were required to secure a living from the land as 
individual farmers, towns and trade were quick to develop. The first town in 
present Pennsylvania was Chester, known until Penn’s coming as Upland. It 
was here on the Delaware that the Swedes who penetrated up the river from 
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Wilmington had grouped about the closest appearance to a town within the 
limits of Penn’s Province. The second town was Philadelphia, which Penn him- 
self ordered laid out in a geometric pattern which gave America its first planned 
city. By 1698 it was called by Gabriel Thomas a “Flourishing City” with a 
“great and extended Traffique and Commerce both by Sea and Land. . .” Thomas 
gave an analysis of the commerce of Pennsylvania’s first and only seaport city 
which shows a remarkable development within about a decade. The “extended” 
commerce consisted of trade in such diverse items as horses, pipe-staves, salted 
beef and pork, bread and flour, grain, skins, potashes, and vegetables. These 
were exchanged for such things as rum, molasses, silver, negroes, salt, linen, 
and a great variety of goods. 


The Rapid Growth of Philadelphia Trade—The rapid growth of Philadel- 
phia was one of the symbols of the speed with which Pennsylvania became a 
major factor in colonial affairs. The Quaker city of Brotherly Love soon be- 
came the third most important commercial center in the entire British Empire, 
led only by London and Bristol. This was both a tribute to Quaker Sagacity, 
and to the richness and nature of Pennsylvania products. The variety of Penn- 
sylvania’s products involved in Philadelphia’s trade made possible unusual re- 
lationships with varied trade outlets. To the West Indies went bread, flour, pork, 
Indian corn, and staves, while Portugal received wheat, flour and staves. Ire- 
land was a customer for flax seed, flour, oak and walnut plank and barrel staves. 
To England went most of the same commodities together with skins, pig iron, 
naval stores, and like articles. It was through these trade channels that Penn- 
sylvania received the credit with which to purchase much needed manufactures 
from Great Britain. The triangular trades operating through the West Indies 
were especially important as a source of surplus capital because many of the 
natural products of the province were not marketable in England proper. For 
a brief period a brisk direct trade with England existed in tobacco, which was 
grown along the Delaware. The superiority of southern tobacco soon led to 
decline in Pennsylvania’s tobacco exports. By 1750 the fur trade had become 
the major and most profitable opportunity for a direct trade with England. 

Philadelphia’s trade grew by leaps and bounds, once it was well established. 
“Everybody in Philadelphia deals more or less in trade,” declared a visitor of 
1765. In 1720 only 140 ships were reported clearing the port. The number had 
grown to about 200 in 1740, and spurted to some 358 by 1750. Tonnage ex- 
ceeded 46,000 tons by 1769. Like Peter Kalm in 1749, Andrew Burnaby in 1760 
found that, “The trade of Pennsylvania is surprisingly extensive, carried on to 
Great Britain, the West Indies, every part of North-America, the Madieras, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Holland, Africa, the Spanish main, and several other places, 
exclusive of what is illicitly carried on to Cape Francois and Monte-Christo.” 
Burnaby commented also upon the great variety of the commodities entering 
into the trade such as “provisions of all kinds, lumber, hemp, flax, flax-seed, iron, 
furs, and deer-skins.” The value of Pennsylvania’s exports reached £705,500 by 
1770. Pennsylvania’s import trade consisted mainly of “English manufactures, 
with the superfluities and luxuries of life.” 


Nature of Colonial Trade—The pattern of trade did not change very much 
through the colonial era. With the exception of furs and skins, little basis for 
a profitable direct trade with England was apparent. The great bulk of ex- 
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ports from Philadelphia went into the triangular trades with other colonies, 
and from this trade was secured the balances to make possible purchase of essen- 
tial imports from England. The more Philadelphia’s commercial aristocracy grew 
the greater the demand for what Burnaby termed “the superfluities and luxuries 
of life.” It is also to be noticed that the bulk of the commodities available for 
export through the port of Philadelphia were products of the farm and the 





Tobacco Barn, Clinton County 


forest. A very intimate association existed between the growth of interior set- 
tlement, the slow but steady march of trappers, hunters, traders, and farmers 
into central and western Pennsylvania, and the rise of Philadelphia as a great 
Empire port. The basic natural resources of Pennsylvania were early called 
upon to furnish the materials for trade. Gabriel Thomas noted as early as 1698 
that the lower counties were producing a variety of agricultural products in- 
cluding “Wheat, Rye, Pease, Oates, Barley, Buckwheat, Rice, Indian-Corn, 
Indian-Pease, and Beans, with great quantities of Hemp and Flax. . . .” Small 
herds of cattle provided the salt meat and hides which were export items, while 
wheat, flour, bread, and sometimes corn were very basic items in the great trade 
which arose on the Delaware. Hemp, flax and its seed were likewise valuable 
exports. 

The great forests of the Province also were a source for important articles 
needed by the outside world. All analyses of Philadelphia trade point to the ex- 
tensive export of lumber and of staves and certain choice woods. Certain naval 
stores, including timbers for the tall masts needed to support England’s naval 
might, were highly prized exports. The oak, cherry, and walnut among Penn- 
sylvania’s forest resources provided especially desirable lumber supplies. The 
forests also furnished the potashes which were an essential export. Demands 
upon forests were sufficient to produce the beginnings of concern as to their 
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conservation and by 1750 the once heavily wooded area about Philadelphia was 
nearly denuded of timber. 


The Fur and Indian Trade—The timbered wilderness provided a haven for 
the beaver, deer, bear, and other fur bearing animals whose skins became one 
of the most important foundations for colonial commerce, both internal and 
external. There existed an almost insatiable demand for furs in Europe. The 
finer qualities were a badge of honor for the wealthy and noble classes while 
the coarser varieties helped clothe the masses. Penn’s woods and streams were 
rich in this great basic resource and there were relatively peaceful Indians with 
whom to bargain for the skins. For the Indian’s furs the canny Pennsylvania 
traders were willing to offer cloth, guns and powder, rum, and a variety of 
trinkets. Great trading houses in Philadelphia supplied the goods with which 
frontier traders, situated at their log-hewn posts, cultivated the Indians and 
haggled over the best rate of exchange for their furs and skins. Carried by 
pack horse to Philadelphia, these furs became one of the richest articles of 
commerce. The great importance of this trade made it one of the early and 
potent economic forces influencing colonial politics on many a measure of 
war and peace which might affect the Indian trade. 

The expansion of the trading frontier was rapid, and by 1750 it had reached 
even beyond the borders of Pennsylvania into the Ohio country and a good 
five hundred miles beyond existing frontier settlements. Hanna accounts for 
nearly three hundred individual traders on the Pennsylvania frontier between 
1670 and 1755. Since a majority carried their trade goods far into the wilder- 
ness by pack horse, they were at the same time explorers of new lands. They 
were often the first white men to bring back descriptions of the interior. Some 
of the more prominent men in the Indian trade also became later Indian agents, 
founders of new settlements, and land speculators concerned with developing 
new territories. Among such figures were George Croghan, William Trent, and 
George Morgan, all intimately associated with the earliest history of western 
Pennsylvania. 

Certain large Philadelphia mercantile houses were closely identified with 
the trade. Among them were Shippen & Lawrence, Bayton, Wharton & Morgan, 
and Levy, Franks & Simon. These firms received, stored, and shipped abroad large 
quantities of all types of furs and skins. They were likewise the importers of 
the goods traded to the Indians. Western posts were usually set up to service 
the trade. Lancaster was a site for some of the earliest posts. Shamokin, or Sun- 
bury, on the Susquehanna, and Logstown, on the Ohio near present Ambridge, 
were locations for large trading centers. After it was wrested from the French, 
Pittsburgh became a major depot for the western trade. Harrisburg as a town 
was preceded by the trading post of John Harris, Sr., at this key crossing of the 
Susquehanna. The paths of early traders coincided closely with the original 
Indian paths. Virtually every frontier fort of the 1750’s was located at some 
strategic point on an Indian and trader’s path into the interior. Thus the path 
of the trade and later settlement followed closely the routes laid out and tra- 
versed by Pennsylvania’s first inhabitant—the Indian. 

All in all, the history of the Indian trade is a rather sordid one. The typical 
trader was a shrewd but utterly unscrupulous person living by his wits. All 
too frequently the bargains driven with the Indians were hardly consistent 
with Penn’s policy of fair dealing and honest regard for rights of the aborigine. 
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The trader’s interest in providing the Indians with guns and powder, which 
mixed with rum provided a deadly combination, conflicted sharply with the 
settler’s demand for peace and protection. There resulted from this one of the 
earliest examples of a conflict between a business and a public interest and it 
too was expressed in political battles over matters of Indian policy. 


Providing Supplies for British Military Needs—Providing supplies for the 
British armies and posts in Pennsylvania was another later commercial ven- 
ture in which Philadelphia houses played a leading role. This business developed 
with the beginning of the colonial wars and reached its peak during the French 
and Indian War and its preliminaries. The far flung outposts of the British 
required a constant flow of supplies, while such expeditions as those of Braddock 
and Forbes demanded even greater accumulations of supplies for brief periods. 
The British also were in need of many of the articles which were standard re- 
quirements of the Indian trade, especially cloth and trinkets, to be handed out 
to red allies in return for sometimes doubtful loyalties and services. The armies 
and outposts also needed the usual requirements in the way of food, clothing, 
weapons, powder, and like materials, including liberal quantities of rum for the 
troops. Anyone who has occasion to review the correspondence of the British 
commanders and officials concerned with supply during the period is sure to 
find the names of familiar Philadelphia mercantile houses involved. They were 
usually those also concerned with the Indian trade because these establishments 
already possessed the organization necessary to accumulate goods and to get 
them into the interior and to the far frontiers. Many a British pound thus found 
its way into the coffers of a Philadelphia merchant and his supply agents. 


The Organization of Commerce~The conduct of colonial commerce was 
much the same in Pennsylvania as for other colonies, except possibly for the 
tinge of Quaker dominance. It took some years for the pattern for conducting: 
business to establish itself, and in almost every respect it differed radically 
from the general nature of commercial transactions of today. Most trading 
ventures started in a small way. Those that were successful became the large 
business houses of later days. Individual proprietorships and partnerships were 
predominant as the form of early business organization and corporate enter- 
prise in the now familiar stock company pattern were almost unknown. The 
merchants, or associated owners of a business, carried their cargoes principally 
in their own ships. This gave them advantages of complete control and a saving 
on shipping charges. Sometimes several Philadelphians, not necessarily mer- 
chants, joined to acquire ships for commerce. The ease and cheapness with 
which ships were built on the Delaware favored this practice. The average 
cargo ship cost little more than its cargo and might pay for itself on one voyage. 
By far the larger part of Philadelphia’s commerce, therefore, was carried in 
Philadelphia owned and built shipping. 

The amount of capital involved in organizing a venture in foreign trade 
was quite considerable for the times. To begin any respectable mercantile ven- 
ture, from three to five thousand pounds were required. The Philadelphia mer- 
chant was a key factor in the entire economy. He purchased the wares of the 
manufacturer or producer and likewise supplied the needs of the retailer of 
goods. He owned the ships which carried the goods, operated the credit in- 
struments which made possible their sales, and the purchase of other goods. 
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He might even act as the agent for insuring the cargoes. The typical merchant 
began as a factor, or one selling goods for others on a commission and securing 
other goods on the same basis. Many merchants never abandoned this type of 
business while others, and usually the large houses, combined it with the outright 
sale and purchase of goods on a risk capital and profit basis. 

As pointed out earlier, England had ‘little use for most of the products 
of Pennsylvania and various types of indirect trade were essential to secure 
the credits in England with which to buy necessary manufactures. Thus the ships 
of Philadelphia merchants proceeded to the West Indies and other markets with 
their lumber, staves, salt meats, flour, bread, or grain and there exchanged these 
commodities for sugar, molasses, rum, and like products. The same ship then 
proceeded to England with these new commodities on board, where they were 
exchanged for the dry goods and hardware needed in Pennsylvania. 

It was usual for transactions in England to be conducted with a similar 
mercantile house, which dealt directly with the manufacturer and had available 
for sale a variety of products. Quaker merchants of Philadelphia commonly 
dealt with fellow Quaker merchants at London, Bristol, or Liverpool. The 
problem of paying for goods in England was handled usually through bills of 
exchange, a device originated in the Middle Ages by Italian merchants. A bill 
of exchange was an order of a first person as drawer upon a second person to 
pay a third party a specified amount. Sometimes an endorser was added as 
further guarantee of payment. While such devices were not new, their use as 
a negotiable instrument was, and upon endorsement these bills circulated in 
much the same fashion as a modern check. Philadelphians received many such 
bills from the West Indies upon English merchants. Bills were sent in quad- 
ruplicate for safety and it was understood that the first received was the one 
to be honored. 

The long months involved in voyages, and the consequent lack of clear 
knowledge of market conditions and prices at a given moment, made the com- 
merce of the day a risky proposition. A cargo might change completely in value 
while in transit, especially in the case of the triangular trades where a marked 
shift in the market could throw the entire transaction out of expected balance. 
Thus bills of exchange were often drawn when the drawer did not have the 
anticipated balance. As a result, a considerable amount of credit business was 
necessary. The whole transaction of commerce in that day really resembled a 
gigantic system of barter. 

Once the Philadelphia merchant received his goods and they were un- 
loaded at the wharf, he might adopt several ways of disposal. One was to ar- 
range for disposal to a regular retail trade outlet in Philadelphia. Another was 
sale by auction or vendue to the best bidders, a system which Quaker merchants 
generally frowned upon and which finally was restricted by law in Pennsylvania 
at their behest. Many of the larger mercantile houses conducted a flourishing 
wholesale business with Philadelphia and back-country retail shopkeepers. If 
the opportunity seemed ripe, certain goods received from a foreign port might 
be re-exported to another colony. Actually a considerable coastwide trade of 
this type developed around the advantageous import position of Philadelphia. 
Its central location between New England and the South favored a profitable 
re-export coastal trade. 

The world of commerce was a closely knit one. A system of apprenticeship 
existed for those persons who desired to learn the business. The apprenticeship 
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involved keeping essential accounts, writing business letters, and managing 
routine business. The next step, if he were found reliable, was for the individual 
to make one or two actual trading trips to become acquainted with the mar- 
kets, the merchants, and to sharpen his wits in actual trade. The next and final 
step was to launch his own business or to enter an established mercantile house. 
Apprentices were usually friends or relatives of the owners of a given business. 
The world of ownership and management of a mercantile business was not as 
full of free opportunity as might be expected. Nevertheless, an occasional work- 
ing up from some other pursuit might occur. 


Long Range Influences of Commercial Capital—The merchant was the king 
of the Pennsylvania colonial economy. He was the man most apt to accumulate 
wealth and substance beyond average levels. In time, if the merchant continued 
to prosper, this produced a certain amount of surplus capital beyond the ordinary 
requirements of the business itself. Philadelphia merchants then began to look 
to other fields for investment. One field was land, and the great landholders 
and speculators of the colonial era were using as a rule for their land purchases | 
the capital accumulated as surplus from commerce and mercantile pursuits. The 
same practice was even more common after the Revolution. Sometimes these | 
speculations led to more wealth. Often, as in the familiar case of Robert Mor- | 
ris, they meant ultimate ruin. Those large landholders who retained their lands | 
and passed them down to later generations laid the foundation for many a new 
and larger fortune based upon the resources of the land, such as coal. The 
Philadelphia Drinkers are an example of this situation. 

The Quaker and other merchants of Philadelphia likewise had the extra 
funds with which to experiment in the development of new industries. The 
spectacular rise of the Pennsylvania iron industry, which will be discussed in 
fuller detail a little later, was made possible by the ability of wealthy Philadel- | 
phians to provide the comparatively large sums needed to fully develop this | 
most extensive of all colonial industrial enterprises. Quaker mercantile capital . 
likewise financed the industrial revolution in the world of textile manufactures, 
beginning in Philadelhpia on the eve of the American Revolution. Much of the 
Jater leadership of Pennsylvania in the world of economic affairs is traceable to 
the mercantile pre-eminence of Philadelphia as established early in the Provincial 
era and the basis for capitalism which it provided. From this flowed capital and 
business acumen which influenced the development of the entire Commonwealth | 
and even reached far beyond its boundaries. Philadelphia became for at least a 
full century the financial capital of America and the source from which came 
the money and management for many an early enterprise in mining, industry, 
and transportation as a part of America’s industrial revolution in the nineteenth 
century. The shade of a Philadelphia Quaker hovered over the birth of many 
a new iron furnace, textile factory, mine, turnpike, canal, and railroad long 
after the complicated and risky trade of which we write had passed into memory. 





A Social Aristocracy Arises, Based on Commerce—The influence of the 
Philadelphia mercantile aristocracy in shaping life and culture was also para- 
mount. Philadelphia did not become the “Athens of America” solely because of 
native genius but because here were centered a larger proportion of the earl 
mercantile fortunes of colonial America. They provided the substance for Phila- 
delphia’s support of the arts, the new interest in science, the great libraries, and i 
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the first learned societies, along with other features of a growing cultural life. No 
ordinary frontier society is capable of producing so quickly a cultural center 
of the calibre of colonial Philadelphia. The rapid rise of commerce and the 
fact that the city laid out by Penn quickly became a major Empire trade center 
was behind its eminence in intellectual and cultural affairs in provincial America. 

In his notable study of Quaker religious and economic life, Dr. Frederick 
B. Tolles has given a brilliant picture of the social consequences of the rise of 
Quaker mercantile fortunes. The “Quaker grandees,” as Tolles terms them, 
“... reared a structure of aristocratic living comparable to that of the Virginia 
planters, the landed gentry of the Hudson Valley, and the Puritan merchant 
princes of Boston.” Quaker thinking was not opposed to a hierarchial concept 
of society. Penn himself appears to have favored the development of a landed 
gentry but circumstances made it first a mercantile one. There were opportuni- 
ties in colonial Pennsylvania for rapid advancement of fortunes and it was not 
unusual for a cooper’s apprentice to become in a comparatively short time a 
partner in owning ships and carrying on commerce. 

By 1750 the larger part of the economic power of Philadelphia was in the 
hands of the mercantile group, largely Quakers. With it went other character- 
istics of an aristocratic type of social order. The Council of the Provincial; 
government was dominated in membership largely by the wealthy Quakers. 
Many others served as the representatives of Philadelphia County in the As- 
sembly. The same element dominated the government of Philadelphia City 
proper, which came to resemble the closed type of borough and city govern- 
ment of England. The early Quaker mayors of Philadelphia were usually great 
names in mercantile houses. 

One basic characteristic of aristocracies is intermarriage and interlocking 
business relationships. This was true of Philadelphia’s Quaker mercantile aristo- 
cracy. The religious affinity of Quakers made this a more than normal con- 
dition of Philadelphia life. Marriage with local, English, or possibly Quakers 
in other colonies engaged in the mercantile business was almost a must. Inter- 
locking business relationships were in the same category. Such tendencies of 
course perpetuated and expanded the social and political significance of the 
Philadelphia mercantile element. The inevitable tendency of such a class group- 
ing is to produce a certain conservatism, if we are to recognize the all important 
fact that any given interest which comes to achieve certain power and distinc- 
tion resents any intrusion upon its domain as radicalism. The needs and in- 
terests of the mercantile aristocracy of Philadelphia became so self-sufficient 
that virtually any suggestion of new policies or expansion of representation in 
the colonial government were looked upon as a radical attack upon the es- 
tablished order. The issue of paper money, which has been discussed earlier, 
provides a fine example of this situation. 


Trade with the Interior—While it was not as productive in terms of either 
fluid or suplus capital, the commerce or trade with the interior was the very 
lifeblood of newly developing areas of settlement, and the foundation for 
foreign commerce. During the early colonial era any settler more than a dis- 
tance of about seventy-five to one hundred miles from Philadelphia was not 
assured of access to any foreign or inter-colonial market. Unless his farm was 
located near some waterway, the market area was even more restricted. Those 
who settled along river valleys in the more distant interior at a later date might 
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find that some way of getting goods to market would permit a barter exchange 
of farm produce with some local trading post or store. There was, of course, 
the slower and more expensive process of carrying goods to market by pack 
horse for those without immediate access to the rivers and streams. Naturally, 
the lumber, staves, and varied produce exported from Philadelphia had to be 
secured from the surrounding countryside. Since almost all such exports were 
from the farm or the forest, it meant that farmers within reach of Philadelphia 
by water, pack horse, or wagon, must supply the necessary commodities. 


Markets, Fairs, and Country Merchants—Transportation was so difficult that 
only those who lived on the very fringes of Philadelphia, in fact within its 
present suburbs, were able to supply their produce directly to local merchants. 
Penn himself was intensely interested in facilitating ways of selling the prod- 
ucts of the labor of his settlers and in 1693 the Philadelphia market was estab- 
lished as a means of providing farmers with an outlet for sales of produce di- 
rectly to city dwellers. By 1698 similar markets existed at Germantown and 
in Chester. A permanent market house was erected for Philadelphia in 1710 
and later enlarged. The same method of encouraging local trade was extended 
by the Provincial authorities into the interior towns and markets were created | 
in Lancaster and in York shortly after their birth as towns. Today’s familiar | 
farmer’s market in southern and central Pennsylvania is a modern survival of 
the original scheme through which Penn hoped to bring producer and con- 
sumer together in one bargaining center. The great market fair inaugurated in 
Philadelphia in 1686, held twice yearly in November and May for three days, 
was a step in the same direction but less successful. Copied after the great trade 
fairs originating in medieval Europe, it proved a center for gamblers and un- 
scrupulous practices which made it undesirable in staid Philadelphia and it 
was finally outlawed. 

While those within a few short miles of Philadelphia might dispose of their 
wares directly to a merchant or to consumer, those more than a day’s travel 
distance away were certainly in no position to do so. This necessitated some | 
local trade facility, and it was provided by the country merchants who were 
the middlemen between the interior farmer and the merchants of Philadelphia. 
The shelves of these local colonial merchants held a great variety of goods, but 
they could roughly be designated as “European goods” and “West Indies goods” 
in point of origin. From Europe came glassware, china, cloth, certain finer iron 
products, and like manufactures not produced in the colony. From the West 
Indian islands came such items as molasses, sugar, spices, and possibly a little 
rum. The country store with its “little bit of everything” persisted so long as 
Pennsylvania had any kind of semi-isolated rural economy. 

To the local store the people of the surrounding region brought such 
things as they had to trade for the few needs of the home and farm which 
could not be provided by themselves. As soon as any region had reached any 
advanced stage of settlement, a small town was apt to emerge, usually at some: 
point of vantage in terms of transportation. Here the small store and shops of 
local artisans common to this era of life were centered. The store and the country 
merchant were as much the economic center of these villages as was the great 
merchant for far distant Philadelphia. Nor were the processes of exchanging 
goods and services much different. The whole colonial economy revolved about 
this mercantile organization. 
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Rural Bartering—Most farmers in settled areas had some surplus of cured 
meat, wheat, flour, corn, lumber and staves, and woodenwares. He might pos- 
sibly have some whiskey distilled from his grain. If the settler lived some dis- 
tance from town, this was the easiest way to transform his grain into a market- 
able product which could be carried on horseback. Those on the edges of the 
frontier might also have a few skins and pelts to get to market. Whatever his 
product, the usual transaction was one of simple barter. The settler-farmer ex- 
changed his goods at a price set by the merchant, after perhaps a little haggling 
about values, for the “store goods” on the merchant’s shelves. In most cases 
no money changed hands. There was merely an exchange of goods based on 
accepted price. The farmer might need something in the way of furnishings for 
his home or clothing for the family which could not be manufactured in the 
home. For it he exchanged his own produce beyond that which satisfied his 
own wants. The greater the quantity of farm produce he could supply readily 
to the merchant at a satisfactory price the larger the quantity of the finer manu- 
factures he was able to secure in return and the less he depended upon making 
clothing, shoes, and boots, and his household and farm equipment and utensils at 
home. 

Through this simple process the colonial economy evolved from one level 
to another. The first level in any early settlement was one of almost complete 
self-subsistence. The pioneer farmer raised with hard labor just about enough 
food to subsist. His family was clothed from the skins of animals or crudely 
woven homespun. His house and farm were equipped with the tools and imple- 
ments he was able to bring with him or to manufacture himself from wood. 
His feet were shod with homemade boots, or even moccasins such as the In- 
dian wore. His wheat and corn were taken by horse or on his own back to the 
nearest grist mill, which was perhaps many miles distant, and there ground 
into flour or meal, in return for a portion of the grist kept as “toll” by the 
miller to pay for the grinding. 


Country Merchant vs City Merchant—As more land was cleared and the 
soil made more productive, a gradual improvement in the scale of living was 
possible. It was then that surplus products might appear. By this time more 
settlers had come and the region had come to have a civilized aspect with tha 
town and its mercantile facilities. Then the process of barter exchange began 
which has been described. The country merchant in turn exchanged the prod- 
ucts obtained from the neighboring countryside for the imported manufactures 
contained in the storehouses of Philadelphia or perhaps Baltimore. In the case 
of settlers along the Susquehanna or Juniata, the latter city competed vigorous- 
ly with Philadelphia as a trade outlet. Philadelphia mercantile houses of colonial 
days were noted for the great variety of articles carried in their stocks of 
merchandise. Such a variety was necessary to meet the needs of the scattered 
small merchants of the interior. Up rivers and streams or overland by pack- 
horse and wagon came many a consignment of European or West Indian goods 
accumulated in the foreign commerce of Philadelphia to find a place on the 
shelves of country merchants on the expanding Pennsylvania frontier. 

It was in this somewhat roundabout fashion that the great foreign com- 
merce of Philadelphia merged gradually with the internal or domestic trade 
of the growing Province. The amazing thing about it to the person accustomed 
to present day business is the fact that the greater part of the entire trade was 
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carried on without money, or very little of it. The general pattern of this 
commercial economy involving a close inter-relationship between foreign and 
domestic commerce did not change materially for more than a century after 
the interior settlement of Pennsylvania had started. Not until the coming of 
major changes in transportation and an industrial and agricultural revolution, 
which made themselves felt by about 1840, was there any significant shift in : 
the dominant aspects of this close-knit agrarian-commercial economy. | 
It is also important to understand that during the period in which Penn- | 
sylvania was expanding the frontier of settlement, even after the Revolution, 
the processes of economic life centering about commerce and trade varied with 
the conditions of growth in various regions. For example, a much more highly 
developed trade was characteristic of the older portions of the Province at 
the same time that all the characteristics of a very rudimentary’ commercial 
system existed elsewhere in the newer regions. Until the extensive development | 
of turnpikes and canals, the rivers were the main artery of commerce and only 
those sections which had access to such transportation could develop a very | 
advanced commercial economy. With the major exception of Lancaster, almost . 
all of the principal towns which became trading centers in early Pennsylvania 
had access by water to either Baltimore or Philadelphia on the seacoast. Within : 
the radius of pack horse transportation, these towns served as commercial out- | 
lets for interior trade. Those sections without access to such centers had to | 
exist on a highly self-sufficient system of supplying their own needs with limited 
access to the outside world. That is a very important reason why the early set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania followed river valleys. | 





Domestic Industry in Colonial Pennsylvania—By necessity frontier regions 
must be almost completely self-sufficient. This is caused by the absence of 
trade contacts with a more advanced economic system, combined with a lack 
of ready money with which to buy anything but absolute necessities. Domestic 
or home. manufactures were the rule, in colonial Pennsylvania, as a result of this 
enforced self-discipline. Here again, of course, the situation varied with the 
stages in the development of different sections of the Quaker Commonwealth. 
The region about Philadelphia escaped from the necessity for making its manu- 
factures in crude form in the home long before the more western areas. The 
reason was simply the fact that as trade advanced more money came into the | 
hands of the people and they were thus able to buy manufactures from abroad | 
or the product of such local craft industry as developed in the towns and cities. | 
For about a century, however, the system of domestic manufactures in the home 
prevailed in the greater part of Pennsylvania. In many areas, it persisted long 
after the Revolution. 

While not a part of the picture of industrial activity in the sense in which 
we think of industry today, the system of domestic manufactures, or making 
goods in the home, was far and away the dominant feature of colonial indus- | 
trial enterprise. In certain ways it provided the foundations for a more expanded | 
type of industrial life at a later date. The piecework system of farming out the | 
manufacture of certain goods in homes became a feature of the early Industrial 
Revolution. Home manufactures were a common feature of colonial life and 
persisted in many ways in more or less self-sufficient rural living until rather 
recent times. Home curing of meat, home sewing, knitting, and making of t 
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clothing, from manufactured cloth or yarn, are very recent reminders of the 
day when almost everything was made in the home. 

The extent of such manufactures and their value in colonial times is im- 
possible to determine with any accuracy. It has been said that in eighteenth 
century Pennsylvania ninety per cent of the people wore homespun. The same 
families probably made their household goods and supplies and their crude farm 
implements without much outside help. Home manufactures were not specialized 
and in most cases did not occupy the continuous attention of any one person. 
The long winter months when no outdoor tasks were at hand were the time 
when most things were made. Hemp and flax when harvested were broken with 
the flail for hatcheling or carding. Wool was hand carded and combed. The 
small, or Saxon type of spinning wheel, operated by a foot treadle and with 
a spindle containing a bobbin and flyer was used for spinning flax. The more 
common hand-type spinning wheel was used for wool or cotton. Weaving was 
done on a crude wooden loom in the home. Dyeing the cloth was also done at 
home in wooden tubs, using indigo or perhaps some dyestuff learned from the 
Indians. Curing meat, making candles, manufacturing wooden dishes and im- 
plements were other operations carried on during the winter months. Curing 
leather and utilizing it for making crude boots or moccasins was yet another 
common home manufacture. In the most primitive stage of settlement the set- 
tler might even pound out his own corn into meal Indian fashion and turn the 
skins of animals into clothing. The typical pioneer settler of necessity had to 
be his own builder when it came to erecting a house or barn, and rude boards 
or shingles might be hewn from logs with a broadax without benefit of saw- 
mill. 


Artisan and Craft Industries—The first step toward a modification of com- 
plete dependence upon this type of home manufacturing processes came when 
a settlement progressed to a point where a sizable town had developed to 
serve the needs of a rather wide territory. With the town came usually some 
market for farm produce. With it likewise came the colonial artisan in the 
person of the shoemaker, the blacksmith, the cabinet maker, and possibly a 
weaver or tanner. These persons in their little shops or smithy were in a posi- 
tion to relieve the farmer of some of the drudgery of making at home every- 
thing he needed for the family or farm. There were obvious limits to the extent to 
which everything could be fabricated in the home, and the artisan also could 
usually produce a better product. He was usually willing also to exchange what 
he made for some of the farmer’s produce, again bringing barter economy into 
play. This was the start of another step forward in economic progress. 

The development of the town produced a small mercantile and business 
class and these people were likely also to be customers for the artisan or crafts- 
man because they usually had the cash money with which to buy things. These 
same people were those likely to have funds to permit the buying of luxury 
manufactures imported from abroad, or perhaps from the great city of Phila- 
delphia. This meant that the local artisan must produce a superior product if 
he were to compete. This stimulant may have been back of the development of 
many a skilled craftsman specializing perhaps in fine pieces of furniture, artistic 
ironwork, or especially decorative housewares and silver or pewter. The larger 
the town the greater the stimulus to such fine craftsmanship in competition 
with the best which could be imported from England. It was in this field that 
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the “melting pot” nature of Pennsylvania’s colonial population produced as- 
tonishing results. The varied ethnic pattern of the Quaker Commonwealth helped 
contribute to an equally rich variety of special skills and arts. Thus colonial 
Pennsylvania, especially in and about Philadelphia, early became noted for 
the quality of its finer craft productions. Its pewterers and silversmiths were 
among the finest in the British Empire. Germantown was noted for its linens 
and southeastern Pennsylvania for its artistieé products in iron. The products of 
the local cabinet maker were even able in some instances to compete with the 
finest importations. Even the most lowly craftsman of colonial days seemed to 
bring to his work a sense of artistry which, continued into later decades, has 
centered the attention of the present day student of early American arts and 
crafts upon Pennsylvania to an unusual degree. 


Pioneer Grist and Saw Mills—The use of power other than that provided 
simply by human hand or foot in producing goods is the badge of industrialism 
as we know it today. It is obvious that little use of power machinery was 
involved in either home or craft manufactures. There were, however, even in 
colonial Pennsylvania certain developments in manufacturing which resembled 
faintly modern industry and were its ancestors. Probably the most conspicuous 
was the mill used to produce flour, meal, or lumber—the pioneer grist mills and 
saw mills. Only the most isolated and primitive settler pounded out his corn or 
wheat into meal or flour. A majority were willing to travel long distances, car- 
rying grain in sacks thrown over the back of a horse, to reach a grist mill where 
they could secure flour or meal. The grist mill, therefore, was certain to be the 
first industry in any developing community, utilizing power in the form of a 
crude waterwheel turning a grinding stone. The second type of mill, and often 
both came together and were under the same management, was a crude saw 
mill which could transform logs into lumber. It also used water as a source of 
power to operate the crude type of up-and-down saw of early days. Since those 
who had access to water transport could find a ready market for lumber and 
allied products, the saw mill was a profitable enterprise. Flour was also an ex- 
portable product and most colonial towns of any size soon developed a con- 
siderable grist mill industry. 


Pennsylvania’s Iron Industry—The most important industry of colonial Penn- 
sylvania was the manufacture of iron. The Province was well supplied with 
rich resources of iron ores. Their existence was recognized as early as the com- 
ing of William Penn. Penn himself had been interested in iron manufacture 
in England in a limited way. Iron manufacture started in America even before 
that date and New England had become the principal center. Saugus in Mas- 
sachusetts was the birthplace of the iron industry about 1640. The Swedes had 
worked iron but it appears to have been imported from Sweden, though a few 
smiths may have tried to utilize native iron ore in their forges. The need for 
iron in colonial America was very great, though British mercantilism dictated 
that it should be entirely imported from the mother country. By 1720 an iron 
industry had been born in southeastern Pennsylvania, thanks to one Thomas 
Rutter who built the first forge followed by a furnace about 1716-20 on Mau- 
stawny Creek in then Chester County. The French Creek area became a major 
center of the early iron industry. The famous Durham Iron Works was es- 
tablished in the Delaware Valley by 1728 and iron making was begun at his- 
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toric Cornwall about 1740. So rapidly did the Pennsylvania iron industry de- 
velop that by 1750 the colony led the colonial world in iron production. In 
1760 the Schuylkill region dominated the industry, with a majority of the fur- 
naces and forges located in Berks and Chester counties. The Delaware Valley 
was another production center. By this time the industry was reaching into 
central Pennsylvania and the Susquehanna Valley. A very rapid growth of iron 
manufactures took place between 1760 and 1776 as the production of iron reached 
even west of the Susquehanna into the upper Cumberland Valley. Pennsylvania 
now exported bar iron to England and to her sister colonies. 

Iron manufacturing required more capital and more concentrated produc- 
tion techniques than were common to any other colonial industry. It was Penn- 
sylvania’s first larger scale type of industry. The amount of capital needed in an 
extensive iron “plantation” amounted to several thousand pounds, possibly thir- 
ty to sixty thousand dollars. Partnerships were the common way of raising this | 
amount. Quaker merchants of Philadelphia soon found the iron industry an 
interesting field for investment and many of the most prominent names in early 
Pennsylvania history such as James Logan and Henry Drinker are associated 
with iron manufacturing. The production of iron required large amounts of 
land to provide charcoal, for this was the age of charcoal iron. These facilities 
were available in the southeastern counties, along with the limestone necessary 
also as a flux in making iron. This combination of circumstances created what 
became known as the “iron plantations” of the region. Large landholdings, a 
comparatively concentrated and largely dependent labor force, and the aristo- | 
cratic life of the “iron-master” in his “great house” overlooking the typical | 
iron manufacturing center gave something of the same aristocratic flavor to ! 
making iron as characterized the tobacco plantation of the South. 

The technology of the early iron industry did not change in any major 
way during the colonial era, or for some time thereafter. This was the heyday 
of charcoal iron. The need for huge supplies of charcoal was a prime factor 
in dictating the extensive landholdings necessary in a furnace operation because 
timber resources for making the charcoal were vital. The typical charcoal iron 
furnace was built in the shape of a pyramid. The design was one already familiar 
in Europe. The size varied but the average furnace was about twenty-five feet 
square at the bottom and about the same number of feet high. The top of the 
furnace was open to receive the charge of ore, limestone and charcoal, which 
were placed in alternate layers. Early furnaces were built invariably against a 
hillside to make the loading process easy. A bridge of wood ran from the top 
of the furnace to the bank. Limestone was commonly used for furnace con- 
struction on the outside but the inner lining must be of sandstone or even slate. 
Between the inner and outer walls a layer of clay or mortar protected the lime- 
stone from the heat. As the furnace was put “in blast,” a water-powered bellows 
was used to produce a cold blast to fan the burning charcoal. As the mass melted, 
the limestone served as a flux to absorb impurities in the ore and this was puddled 
off from time to time from the top of the molten mass as slag. The molten 
metal dropped to the hearth of the furnace and was drawn off once or twice 
a day into sand casting beds lined with wood moulds. The main stream or 
feeder from the furnace was known as the sow and the gutters which ran off 
on each side were called pigs, thus giving rise to the term pig iron. In addition 
to the pig casts, on occasion hollow ware and pots, kettles, and stove plates were 
cast. 
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The use of iron in the pig state was limited and further refining was neces- 
sary, which led to the refinery forge. The typical forge had a stack or hearth 
and a hammer. Pig iron bars were put in the hearth and heated. They were 
then swung from the hearth with tongs and pounded out by the forge hammer, 
an up-and-down device of wood with a heavy iron hammer at the end and also 
operated by water power. This drove out carbon and impurities. The result was 
a half-bloom, which was again heated and“hammered to produce an ancony or 





Iron Manufacture—Stove by Westmoreland Furnace 


bar. Sometimes the resulting bar was heated yet a third time to produce a still 
more refined bar iron. Each bar averaged about fourteen feet long, two inches 
broad, and half an inch in thickness. This was the iron utilized by the colonial 
blacksmith in his forge and by other artisans who worked with iron. As time 
went on, larger and better equipment was utilized but the basic process remained 
essentially the same while the age of charcoal iron was in flower, and that era 
lasted until about 1840. The making of iron wire, nails, and like products was 
on the way by the Revolution but by and large most iron products of colonial 
times represented the work of a blacksmith and his smithy. 

Southeastern Pennsylvania ironmasters were able to get a portion of their 
product to market for export trade using the natural waterways furnished by 
the Delaware and Schuylkill. Of course this is a reason why the industry hugged 
the streams leading into these rivers. A large domestic market for iron existed 
in the demands of local blacksmiths and other workers in iron to fashion stove 
plates and various implements for use on the farms of Pennsylvania. The rapid 
growth of the Pennsylvania iron industry was a factor of no mean importance 
in the general progress of the Quaker Province through making available a more 
abundant supply of native iron for various uses than was common to any other 
colony. At the same time, permanent foundations were laid for what was to 
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remain to the present day the greatest single industry of Pennsylvania—making 
iron and steel. 


Early Textile Manufactures—Throughout its early history, the textile in- 
dustry was second only to iron and steel as a foundation of Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial might. The basis for this major industry also was established in the 
very early colonial era. The German settlers under Pastorius at Germantown 


began producing textiles in such quantity and quality as to early excite atten-. 


tion. Gabriel Thomas in 1698 commented upon the “very fine German Linen, 
such as no Person of Quality need be ashamed to wear; and in several places 
they make very good Druggets, Crapes, Camblets, and Serges, besides other 
Woollen Cloathes, the Manufacture of all of which daily improves.” Pastorius 
himself wrote in 1684 that his people were “for the most part linen weavers and 
not much given to agriculture.” Another observer in 1690 noted that “many 
thousand yards of pure fine linen cloth” were made every year. Andrew Burnaby 
some years later commented not only upon Germantown’s linens but its “thread 
stockings” which were held “in high estimation; and the year before last, I 
have been credibly informed, there were manufactured in that town alone, above 
60,000 dozen pair.” 


Diverse Industries—By the mid-eighteenth century the region about Phila- 
delphia was a literal beehive of industrial pursuits of varied character, centering 


mainly about craft industry producing for a market. As. early as 1690 William © 


Bradford wrote Penn of a projected paper mill. No doubt, this was the first 
paper mill in America actually built by William Rittenhouse on the Wissahickon 
in 1693. Bradford noted also that woolen manufactories “have made a beginning.” 


Brewing, baking, brick making, master shoemaking, pewtering, saddlering, and 


clock and watch making. were among early crafts noted in Philadelphia. Similar 
enterprises were to be found in somewhat less mature state in interior cities such 
as Lancaster and York by 1750. The diversity of industrial enterprise in Penn- 
sylvania, which has continued as one of its dominant characteristics, was notice- 
able at even thus early a date. 

The great timber resources of the province provided a basis for many in- 
dustries of importance to the early development of Pennsylvania. The presence 
of lumber, staves, and like products in early foreign trade of the colony has 
been noticed earlier in this chapter. Here again river transportation was important 
in getting such products to Philadelphia for export. The Delaware became at a 
very early period an important shipbuilding center and this was a factor in 
expediting the rapid commercial development. of the Province. Gabriel Thomas 
in 1698 made note of the ships “of considerable Burthen” and of “Two or 
Three Hunred Tuns each” being built from the “very Stately Oaks” along the 
Delaware. Shipbuilding on the Delaware became not only an important but a 
continuing industry. Allied with it was production of naval stores, including 
masts for ships cut from the stately trees of Penn’s woods, and making rope. 
Pennsylvania was indeed a colonial workshop long prior to the Revolution. 


Rudiments of a Factory System—While what is termed the Industrial Re- 
volution was yet half a century or more distant, such changes come more 
gradually than is sometimes appreciated. Not only did Pennsylvania possess by 
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1750 a varied craft industry and some larger scale enterprises in iron and milling, 
but also there were in operation the rudiments of the factory system. As early 
as 1741 there were entrepreneurs in Philadelphia owning and operating looms 
and other machinery for making cloth and like products. There is evidence 
also of the extensive practice of farming out making cloth, curing meat, 
and like manufacturing processes. Under this system the work was done in 
homes but the material might be supplied“and the finished product was col- 
lected by the manager of the enterprise. Many of the workshop crafts also had 
developed to a point where they were in reality small factory production units. 
Milling flour and making lumber, staves, naval stores, iron, and building ships 
were certainly carried on in such a way as to constitute a rudimentary factory 
production for sale and profit. There is reason to believe that because of its 
well developed foreign commerce and extensive interior trade connections Phila- 
delphia was more advanced industrially by the mid-eighteenth century than 
any other place in the colonies. It was on the road to becoming a mother of 
industrial revolution in America. 


Philadelphia’s Relationship to Early Transportation and Communication— 
The development of the early economic life of the colony was vitally related 
to the problem of transportation. Inadequate transportation and communica- 
tion are common features of a frontier and there is a constant battle for means 
to meet needs. Here again it is highly desirable to grasp a basic generalization 
regarding the relationship of early commercial and trade developments in colonial 
Pennsylvania to certain other aspects of its history. As the story of transpor- 
tation in Pennsylvania unfolds, it will be found that the Commonwealth has 
been to an unusual degree since colonial times a birthplace of successive ad- 
vances in transportation and communication. This fact might be attributed to 
the superior inventive genius coming from a diverse population, but this is 
hardly sufficient explanation. More basic reasons for understanding. just why 
Pennsylvania became a definite leader in expanding America’s transportation 
facilities are to be found first, in the unusual rise of Philadelphia foreign: and’ 
domestic: commerce and second in the fact that Pennsylvania was ina ke 
location in the early expansion of the American frontier to the West. If the late 
emergence of New York as a great commercial center is understood, it becomes 
apparent that for a full century or more Philadelphia was the key port of the 
entire Atlantic seaboard. With this position went a vital need for continuous. 
improvement of interior transportation facilities to feed Philadelphia’s needs 
for goods for export as well as to enable it to reach the markets of the interior. 

As a result of its commerce, Philadelphia, as has been indicated, soon be- 
came a financial center of early America. Therefore, it had the capital with which. 
to finance new advances in transportation. The need existed and with it the 
urge and the means to satisfy the search for better means of getting goods to 
and from markets. The natural result was a strong and continuing impulse be- 
hind improvement of transportation which lasted from the day of the first road 
reaching out toward Lancaster to the completion of the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad over a hundred years later. The fact that Pennsylvania was in 
the very middle of the westward movement during the same period made the 
development of these new transportation facilities of the utmost importance to 
the new and growing nation. Pennsylvania’s transportation history, therefore, 
is of the utmost significance. 
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Early River Transportation—The most natural and easiest means of trans- 
port in the very early colonial period was the use of rivers and streams. ‘This, 
plus the fact they provided much needed waterpower, explains why the first 
mills, forges, furnaces, and like enterprises invariably were located on streams. 
Since the same streams were a pathway to settlement and furnished the only 
way pioneer farm settlements could get anything to market or receive products 
in return, Pennsylvania’s great river valleys played an unusual role in its early 
history. The first revolutionary improvement in river transportation in America 
centered in Pennsylvania and resulted mainly in the need to get iron to Philadel- 
phia. It took the form of the famous Durham boat, named for the equally famous 
Durham furnace and forge on the Delaware in Bucks County. These boats were 
new and unusual and were a major advance in the use of the rivers to carry 
goods. From fifty to sixty feet in length, about eight feet wide, and two feet 
deep, these arks shaped somewhat along the lines of a canoe could carry as 
much as fifteen tons of iron. They could be navigated with the aid of poles and 
sails as well as by making use of the natural current. Coming into use about 1750 
on the Delaware, they were soon copied on other rivers, especially the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill, and used to carry all kinds of goods. A load could include as much 
as 150 barrels of flour or 600 bushels of corn. The early lumber industry along 
the same waterways made use of rafts and rafting lumber from the upper Dela- 
ware Valley, beginning as early as 1740. Crude rafts and flatboats were used along 
with the Durham boats to get merchandise to and from the seaboard markets. 
Crude canoes made from hollowed logs were also used in great numbers, by 
first settlers. 


The Pack Horse Era—Not all settlements or even larger towns were on 
rivers, notably Lancaster. No one of Pennsylvania’s rivers provided access to 
the greater part of the Province and the Susquehanna flowed into Maryland 
with Baltimore as its seaport. There was need, therefore, for use of land trans- 
port and for its improvement in relation to Philadelphia. In this connection the 
lowly pack horse has never received its just due. The first routes of travel to 
the north and west from the earliest settlements on the Delaware were the In- 
dian paths which themselves may have been partially blocked out by the great 
herds of buffalo which once roamed in Pennsylvania. Archer Hulbert in his 
famous work on American travelways notes three such overland routes from the 
seaboard passing through Pennsylvania. One ran from the Potomac through the 
southwestern section of the Province to the headwaters of the Ohio. Traversed 
by Indians, it is roughly the present National Pike or U.S. 40. Another connected 
the Juniata and the Allegheny, the Kittanning Path, and was later followed by 
railroads and highways, roughly the William Penn Highway of today. Yet a 
third ran westward through Carlisle and Bedford and toward Pittsburgh, after 
crossings of the Susquehanna at Wrightsville, Columbia or Harrisburg. This 
route corresponds roughly to the Lincoln Highway of today. 

The Indian paths which covered the same region were of great importance 
to the first traders and settlers. The Great Minqua or Conestoga path from the 
Delaware to the neighborhood of present Lancaster became the pathway first 
for pack horse cavalcades and then long lines of Conestoga wagons along the 
Lancaster Road. The Indian paths were narrow, and often widened by white 
settlers enough for horses to walk. Over them, settlers rode and walked, al- 
ternately, by the hundreds. Pack horse trains were not uncommon. They were 
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often organized by a community on an annual or semi-annual basis to take the 
collected produce of the settlement to market and to return such essentials as 
salt, iron wares, perhaps some fancy cloth, sugar and spices, and like necessities. 
The horses were fitted with a special type of pack saddle and when in droves 
were equipped with hobbles and a bell. Along with the merchandise there must 
be carried sufficient food for man and beast. Pack trains moved single file, led 
by a caravan captain and with a driver atthe rear. Two men could handle 
twelve or more horses, the customary load for each of which ran about 180 to 
200 pounds. In terms of wheat, about three bushels could be carried per horse. 
If the wheat was converted into whiskey, two kegs, one on each side of the 
horse would be carried. About fifteen miles a day was good coverage for such 
a caravan of pack horses. Costs were high, however, and averaged as much as 
ten dollars a hundred pounds. By 1750 the routes north and westward from 
Philadelphia were crowded with pack horse trains moving to and from Lan- 
caster with the major western terminal at Carlisle. Here the loads of hundreds 
of sturdy horses were transferred to lighter animals better suited to the narrow 
mountain trails farther west. The age of the pack horse for overland transport 
lasted until about 1790, when better roads made possible more use of freight 
wagons. 


The First Roads—As increasing settlement demanded it, pack horse trails 
were widened into roads but these came slowly because of their cost and the 
early absence of suitable freight wagons. The Swedes built no roads at all. 
Under the Duke of York settlers were ordered to make their own roads through 
their property. In 1677 the King’s Highway was constructed from New Castle 
toward Chester and Philadelphia. In 1700 justices in the counties were authorized 
to lay out roads. All roads ordered opened by the Provincial Council were known 
as the King’s Highway, and several were projected to connect Philadelphia 
with early settlements along the Delaware. In 1706 the Queen’s Path was opened 
from Philadelphia to Chester; in 1711 the Old York Road and its branch to 
Doylestown and Easton was established. The Conestoga Road from High 
Street in Philadelphia toward Lancaster was projected as far as the Brandywine 
in 1721. A road from Easton to Reading was ordered in 1755. After 1760 a 
stage line was opened to New York, making the trip in thirty-six hours to 
win the title of the “flying-machine.” 

The pressure to keep in touch with new settlements in the interior which 
operated as a continuous stimulant to further transportation improvement be- 
gan to make itself felt at a very early date. In 1718 the “Inhabitants of & near 
Conestogoe,” present Lancaster, petitioned for extension of the Conestoga 
Road and it was finished in 1733 as a King’s Highway. The heavy pack horse 
traffic over it reduced the road to such a bad condition that trade of the area 
began to shift noticeably to Baltimore. Petitions to the Assembly for roads 
multiplied after 1769 with expansion of settlements. It was this situation which 
finally produced the Lancaster Turnpike, America’s first improved road after 
the Revolution. Such an improvement was advocated as early as 1772 as fears 
of Baltimore rivalry mounted. No real improvement of roads came west of the 
Susquehanna until well after the Revolution, other than the military roads 
carved out of the wilderness by Braddock and Forbes in the French and Indian 
War. The pack horse remained the vehicle for most transportation beyond the 
River. 
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| The Conestoga Wagon—Quite as important as roads was the problem of the 
vehicles to use on them. Previous to about 1740 there were few wagons in the 
Province, and sleds or heavy ox-drawn carts were used for any heavy hauling. 
Just as the Durham boat represented a basic revolution in river vessels, so did 
the Conestoga wagon of the Pennsylvania Germans of Lancaster County con- 
stitute a revolution in land vehicles and their usefulness for heavy freighting 





Old Grist Mill, Covered Bridge and Conestoga Wagon 


of goods. It first appeared about 1725 and was common by 1740. Over 7000) 
were said to have been in use by 1749. Lewis Evans wrote in 1753, “Every 
German farmer in our Province almost has a Waggon of his own.” Early known 
as “Dutch waggons,” because of their origin, the Conestoga wagon was a dis- 
tinctive variation upon the European types of wagon known to the settlers. Its 
name came from the Conestoga Creek in Lancaster County, where these wa- 
gons were first made. The long, deep bed accommodated a heavy load. It was so 
built as to sag in the middle to prevent shifting of the load except in that di- 
rection. This type of bed also helped in fording streams. The wagons were 
generally heavier and of more solid construction than European types. Their 
ship-like appearance helped to give them the characterization of “ships of in- 
land commerce,” and they certainly lived up to this apt designation. Built by 
local blacksmiths and wheelwrights, they were readily available in Pennsylvania 
because of the abundance of white oak for frames, hickory for axle-trees and 
singletrees, and poplar for bodies. Pennsylvania iron was also a factor in their 
construction. 

Conestogas varied in size but were of the same general construction. The 
wheelbase was narrow and long; the beds were about sixteen feet long. Tires 
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on farm wagons of this type were two and a half inches wide, but ran to four 
inches or more for freighters. The broad tires helped pack the mud of early 
roads and the stone on later turnpikes. The rear wheels were five to six feet 
high. Six or eight shapely bows arched over the bed of the wagon and gave 
a bonnet-like effect when covered with a strong white linen or hempen cloth. 
The overhang kept out rain and dust. The wagon bodies were almost always 
a bright blue and the running gear a brilliant red. With their white tops, a 
line of Conestoga wagons was a colorful sight. Much natural artistic talent went 
into the iron work on the wagons. Building a fine Conestoga wagon was the 
pride and joy of many a blacksmith and wheelwright of the day. 

Driving a Conestoga was an art and influenced our present day habits of 
the road. The driver walked by or rode the left wheel horse, or perhaps rode 
the “lazy board” which projected between the front and rear wheels on the 
left of the wagon. The brake could be best operated and the team directed 
from these positions. This method of driving led the waggoners to pass other 
traffic on the right rather than the common English left. The team was driven 
with a single “jerk line” attached to the near lead horse and a short jerk readily 
‘turned the team to the right. Thus developed from the first waggoners, the 
American practice of driving and passing to the right rather than the left, as 
is still the English custom. 

The great value of the Conestoga wagon as a freight carrier was just 
coming to light when the French and Indian War created tremendous prob- 
lems of freighting supplies to British armies and posts on the frontier. It was 
during the Braddock expedition that the Conestoga wagon proved itself to be 
vastly more important than a local medium of transport. Its use for freighting 
grew rapidly thereafter and reached its peak after the Revolution with the 
arrival of better roads. Costs of carriage by Conestoga wagon were high. But 
they were less than costs by pack horse because larger loads could be carried, 
ranging from 2500 to 3500 pounds on ordinary roads. Along with the wagon 
went the breeding of larger horses, known as Conestoga horses, which came 
to comprise the famous “Six-Horse Bell Teams” of the heyday of the waggoner. 

Despite the use of the Durham boat by river and the Conestoga wagon 
by land, Pennsylvania’s system of transportation was wholly inadequate in 
the colonial period to the fullest development of its resources. Of course, the 
same was true for the colonies as a whole. As a generalization, it is safe to say 
that Penn’s Province was considerably ahead of most colonies in the extent 
to which it had developed means of promoting advances in transportation and 
consequent better trade relations with the interior settlements. It contributed 
to American transportation two very significant innovations—the Durham boat 
and the Conestoga wagon. The revolution in transportation which developed 
with rapidity after the Revolution is the subject for a later chapter. 


The Problem of Money and Its Use—Lack of money and capital is another 
basic characteristic of any frontier economy. It produces various complications 
and leads to political manifestation of a type which plagued America so long 
as it had a frontier and the consequent debtor-creditor relationship between 
new country and the older developed East. A majority of these problems and 
their political consequences were known to colonial Pennsylvania. Their political 
implications were indicated in Chapter Four. The first settlers along the Dela- 
ware were forced to use the Indian’s wampum as a major medium for ex- 
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change. The colonists were not permitted by British regulations to coin money. 
Widespread barter resulted from this lack of actual currency. Fortunately, the 
rapid expansion of commerce out of Philadelphia with the accompanying processes 
of exchange provided the seaboard with some foreign currency, mostly Spanish in 
origin. This tended to gravitate into the hands of the mercantile class. Existence 
of foreign coins created in itself a problem of their stabilization and one of the 
first acts of the Pennsylvania Assembly attempted to fix their value. 

While Gabriel Thomas felt that Philadelphia had more hard money than 
London, the foreign currency was not sufficient for ordinary needs of all 
classes. In 1722 Philadelphians petitioned the Assembly for an issue of paper 
money “for want of a medium to buy and sell with.” Thus began the familiar 
political battle between creditor and debtor interests. The wealthy Quaker 
merchants were vigorously opposed to paper money measures while the mass 
of the population was equally determined to get it. Conservatives made dire pre- 
dictions of the consequences of such measures. 


The Pennsylvania Currency—The battle was fought with vigor. Despite 
the predominance of Quaker mercantile influences in the Assembly, in 1723 
that body authorized issue of £45,000 in bills of credit. They were made legal 
tender for all debts and equal to sterling. Thus began one of the few successful 
experiences in the issue of a paper money in Pennsylvania or American history. 
In the opinion of many, it contributed materially to the early economic leader- 
ship of the Province. The “Pennsylvania currency,” as it became known, was 
based upon a sound foundation which made it for a long time a relatively stable 
exchange medium. The bills of credit issued under the plan were rested upon 
a system of loans to individuals secured by double the value of the loan in real 
or personal property. Five per cent interest was charged and one tenth of the 
loan was required to be discharged each year over a ten year period. The bills 
of credit were at all times made legal tender in the Province with penalties for 
discrimination against them in favor of specie. The entire scheme was ad- 
ministered by a loan office supervised by four commissioners. It never met, 
however, with unqualified support of the Proprietor or the wealthy mer- 
cantile creditor class. 

For a period of twenty years or more the Pennsylvania currency produced 
no inflationary effects, and was exchanged at an average of 170 to 180 per 100 
pounds sterling. This compared with a ratio of 1100 to 100 for New England 
paper currencies issued to meet similar demands. Some inflation occurred dur- 
ing the French and Indian War as a usual consequence of wars with demands 
exceeding supplies. In 1751 Parliament forbade further issues unless secured b 
taxes and redeemed in one year. In 1763 the Assembly outlawed all bills of 
credit as legal tender beyond period of existing issues. The Revolution pro- 
duced an inflationary era and destroyed much of the value of the Pennsylvania 
currency. It was outlawed entirely in 1805. It is estimated that at least one-half 
the circulating money in colonial Pennsylvania consisted of these bills of credit 
and it proved a boon to trade. 


Banking—Pennsylvania was the first State in America to charter a bank, 
but this action did not come until some 150 years after the first settlement. 
Banking as we know it today was unknown in the colonial era. In reality, the 
colonial loan office administering the bills of credit was assuming some func- 
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tions of modern banking by making credit available on security. The mer- 
cantile houses, both large and small, extended their own credit and collected 
on loans in much the same fashion as the present day bank. Credit relationships 
were usually directly between those doing business, with no intermediary 
banking service. The demand for some sort of banking service was so great, 
however, that a group of Philadelphians in 1766 organized a rudimentary bank- 
ing institution to extend credit through paper money of its own. It was declared 
illegal by the Assembly. More modern banking practice had to await the end 
of the Revolution. 


Labor in Colonial Pennsylvania—The fact that so large a part of the colonial 
population was made up of farmers and easy opportunities existed for acquir- 
ing land or starting in a trade or a craft made the problem of building a supply 
of free labor a difficult one in Pennsylvania. At the same time the rapidity of 
the commercial and industrial growth of the Province made its solution of real 
importance. 

Negro slavery existed in Pennsylvania, but the maximum number of the 
slaves appears never to have been over a few thousand, and few were imported 
after 1750. The strong Quaker feeling against slavery was an important factor 
in this situation and influenced Pennsylvania to lead the colonies and later states 
in protests against the institution. The first recorded protest against Negro 
slavery made in America was that of a German Friends’ meeting in Germantown 
as early as 1688. There were Friends who held slaves it is true, including Wil- 
liam Penn, but the basic tenets of the faith were opposed to it. Another purely 
economic factor working against the use of Negro slaves to meet labor needs 
in Pennsylvania was the diversified economic life of the Province which did 
not lend itself to this type of servile labor. 

The major answer to the labor need in the colonial era became the use of 
indentured servants, or redemptioners. This system through which immigrants 
without funds to pay passage could redeem the cost of transportation to the 
New World by selling their services for a limited period to colonials already 
has been mentioned. Philadelphia newspapers of the time contain frequent an- 
nouncements of the arrival of shiploads of such people and the total number 
ran into thousands. The need for additional help on the larger farms in more 
settled sections where surplus products of farm and forest were marketable 
meant that the demand for farm labor was equal to if not greater than that for 
other help. Probably a majority of indentured servants entered farm em- 
ployment and were generally well suited for it in terms of their background. 

There were many others, however, who became artisans or craftsmen 
in a wide variety of fields. Advertisements of persons available for indentured 
employment in Philadelphia included numerous mechanics such as joiners, 
coopers, smiths, weavers, and like skilled artisans. Some indentured labor was 
employed at the early iron furnaces or forges as a part of the labor supply. 
Indentured servitude was a remarkable device in that the real end of the tem- 
porary bondage was the freedom of the individual to become his own master 
and to later make his own fortune. The typical Pennsylvania indentured serv- 
ant, after serving his term of four or five years, was apt to become a farmer, an 
independent artisan, or even to own and operate his own trade for which he 
was fitted. From this point, the former redemptioner was free to rise as far 
as his talents would carry him. Some chose, however, to continue simply as 
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free laborers in the towns and cities where there was a great demand for such 
workers. All in all, the system of indentured servitude served the Province 
well until, and even a little beyond, the Revolutionary era. 

The basic scarcity of labor kept wages at good levels and provided rich 
opportunities for the ordinary working man in colonial Pennsylvania. Wages 
for all types of craftsmen and hired workers were much higher than those pre- 
vailing in Europe. Gabriel Thomas pointed to the fact that glaziers “will have 
five Pence a Quarry for their Glass” and “Brick-Makers have Twenty Shillings 
per Thousand for their Bricks at the Kiln.” Felt makers were able to get seven 
shillings for a hat in Philadelphia which could be bought in England for two 
shillings. Laborers hired by the year could expect from fourteen to twenty 
pounds a year with keep. Female servants earned about half this amount. A 
good farm worker could earn as much or more than a city worker. Iron founders 
could earn about £12 per month and free common labor at iron furnace ope- 
rations from £2 to £4 per month or, when food and lodging were included, 
about £1 to £2 per month. Managerial tasks naturally paid more than ordinary 
labor. In the iron business, the furnace manager was paid anywhere from 
£70 to £120 a year. This was about the most advanced kind of managerial 
service occupation to be found in the colonial era. There was a general trend 
toward an upping of wages throughout the colonial era as Pennsylvania grew 
in wealth and prosperity. The Quaker Commonwealth was actually growing 
with such rapidity that the opportunities for workers were without a doubt 
greater in Pennsylvania than in any other single English colony. Of course, 
this was an additional factor encouraging extensive immigration from Europe. 
Few, if indeed any, colonies held out greater promise for economic advance- 
ment than did Pennsylvania. 

Looking back over the economic history of the entire colonial era, one 
can see abundant evidence of progress and change. Revolutionary changes in 
any field did not take place in those days with the rapidity with which they 
may today. The ways of the farmer or the town and city artisan in carrying 
on their respective occupations did not change very much with the passing 
decades. But the conditions under which they lived changed with the growth 
of the Province and the steady expansion of the frontier farther and farther into 
the interior. Commerce grew, though its methods remained much the same. 
Industry developed in response to increased capital and the ability of more 
and more people to buy manufactures rather than depending entirely upon 
domestic manufactures. All in all, Pennsylvania was moving to the front in the 
Provincial era not only in population but in general wealth and well-being. 





CHAPTER SIX 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Much new material has appeared in recent years bearing on many aspects of 
Pennsylvania’s colonial economy. The story of agriculture and farm life is presented 
in brilliant new detail in Stevenson W. Fletcher’s, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Coun- 
try Life, 1640-1840 (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 1950). The Pennsylvania iron in- 
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dustry is covered by Arthur C. Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (Pa. Hist. Comm., 1938) and his abbreviated Pennsylvania’s Iron 
and Steel Industry (Pa. Hist. Assoc, Studies, No. 5, 1954). The Conestoga wagon is 
the subject for one of the Historic Pennsylvania Leaflet series of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. The organization of Philadelphia commerce and 
mercantile practices are covered by Harry D. Berg, “The Organization of Business 
in Colonial Philadelphia” (Pa. History, v. 10,.1943) and his unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Iowa. Frederick Tolles in his Meeting House and Count- 
ing House, cited before for Quakerism, brilliantly presents the Quaker as a mer- 
chant. “The Farmer at Work in Colonial Pennsylvania” by Frederic K. Miller (Pa. 
Hist., v. 3, 1936) is a good account. The Planting of Civilization in Western Penn- 
sylvania, cited in the last chapter, is excellent for the western Pennsylvania frontier 
in terms of life and trade. Many articles on early mills and iron furnaces will be found 
in various historical society publications and are too numerous to attempt to list. The 
Pennsylvania Magazine through use of the Index will be found full of material, in- 
cluding many fine source accounts. County histories are useful also in connection 
with early trade, industry, town and country life. The currency question is well re- 
viewed by Thayer in his Growth of Democracy mentioned before. William Trent and 
the West by Sewell E. Slick (Archives Pub. Co., Harrisburg, 1947) is useful for 
Indian trade and relations, along with Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the 
Westward Movement (Clark, 1926) and Paul A. W. Wallace’s Conrad Weiser. . . 
(U. of Pa. Press, 1945). Two Hundred Years in Cumberland County (Hamilton Li- 
brary and Hist. Assoc., Carlisle, 1951) has very worth-while source material depicting 
frontier life in the County. Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (2 vols. Putnam, 
1911) is the old reliable source on the Indian trade. The Rise of An Iron Community, 
An Economic History of Lebanon County, Pa. from 1740 to 1865 by Frederic K. 
Miller (Lebanon Co. Hist. Soc., 1950-52) is an excellent study with material for the 
colonial era. “The Working People of Philadelphia from Colonial Times . . .” by 
Leonard Bernstein (Pa. Mag., v. 74, July, 1950) is useful on labor. “Maritime Phila- 
delphia, 1609-1837” by Marion V. Brewington (Pa. Mag., v. 63, April, 1939) is 
valuable. Alfred P. James, “The First English-Speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier” 
(Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. XVII) shows how Pennsylvania developed the first 
true frontier west of the mountains. The older tomes such as Bidwell and Falconer, 
History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 1925); 
V. S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860 (Washington, 
1916); J. L. Bishop, History of American Manufactures from 1608-1860 (3 vols, 
Phila., 1860) still remain full of useful material. A. S. Bolles, Pennsylvania, Province 
and State, (Phila., 1899) is about the only volume history of Pennsylvania with 
economic material on trade and manufactures. MacGill, History of Transportation in 
the United States before 1860 (Washington, 1917) is another in this monumental 
series of economic histories. A. B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America (Cleve- 
land, 1902-05) is a good source on early transportation, along with Dunbar’s History 
of Travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915). Early travelers’ accounts will be found 
interesting and many will be found in the Pennsylvania Magazine. Burnaby’s Travels 
Through the Middle Settlements in North America, 1759-60 is especially good, along 
with Peter Kalm’s Travels in North America. Some accounts will be found in local 
society publications. 





CHAPTER SEVEN 


LIFE AND CULTURE IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,” as it is concerned with the slow emergence of a civilized 

society from the wilderness stages of frontier settlement. If by civili- 

zation we mean the development of culture and the refinements of liv- 
ing, this is exactly the process that was going on during the nearly a century 
in which Pennsylvania was a colony of England. As was true of the economic 
life of the times, social and cultural life and institutions were in various stages 
of evolution throughout the Province at the end of the so-called colonial era. 
As a matter of fact, if we define colonial to mean a certain dependence upon an 
older or mother country, the colonial era did not end for Pennsylvania in the 
realm of cultural history until long after the Revolution. Because of the fact 
that expansion of the frontier had by no means been completed in Pennsylvania 
by the end of the Revolution, it is obvious that the process of building civili- 
zation out of a wilderness was going on for some time after that date. For the 
same reason, there were many stages in the comparative advancement of life 
and culture evident in colonial Pennsylvania. Broad generalizations can be made 
which will include these various stages, but the effort to describe any typical 
social or cultural development is virtually useless when writing of the colonial 
era. 


"[ CHAPTER might well be titled “the rise of civilization in colonial 


Life and Culture Among the Farmers of Colonial Days—Since at least ninety 
per cent of Pennsylvanians of this era lived on farms and an agricultural type 
of civilization was characteristic of by far the greater part of the Quaker Com- 
monwealth, it is quite proper to attempt some general description of the life 
and culture of this part of the population. Even here it is impossible to simplify 
the task by singling out certain typical characteristics. Farm life varied by the 
end of the colonial period from the settled and somewhat prosperous life, for 
the times, of eastern Pennsylvania to the crude, hard, and dangerous life of 
the frontiersman engaged in clearing land for a bare subsistence which re- 
mained common to the western frontier on the eve of the Revolution. In be- 
tween the two was a middle ground of moderate improvement of living con- 
ditions where the land had been cleared and crops could be grown but ready 
markets and cash income from the land were not readily obtainable. This latter 
condition was common to the greater part of central Pennsylvania in 1775. 
Philadelphia as the metropolis of Pennsylvania was in yet another class by itself. 
Naturally, the refinements of living varied considerably among these four 
general levels of Pennsylvania’s population in the colonial era. 

It would be a mistake to arrive at the conclusion that all the people who 
were living on the frontier or near it as tillers of the soil were uncivilized, or 
one stage removed from the savages with whom they sometimes fought. 
There were frontier settlers who might be so characterized. Unquestionably, a 
majority were untutored and somewhat crude specimens of humanity, if we 
should meet them today and measure them by our present standards. Many of 
of our forefathers very probably, if we were actually confronted with them 
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today, would not be acceptable in our homes. We would find them illiterate, 
very rough in appearance and actions, and hardly fit for modern society. 

On the other hand, many settlers went west who were rather prosperous 
and already substantial members of society. Unless there had been such people 
able to buy and to occupy and improve new lands on the steadily advancing 
agricultural frontier, the frontier areas would forever have remained the haven 
of the hunter-farmer who cared little ‘for self-improvement. Some of those 
who came to the frontier were very substantial people and carried with them 
books, musical instruments, fine furniture and many of the refinements avail- 
able at the more advanced standards of living of the times. Easy generalizations 
are not easy with regard to any phase of the life and culture of the colonial 
population outside Philadelphia. 

It is accurate to state, however, that the level of cultural and social ad- 
vancement, or civilization, as measured in terms of refinements of living, was 
less well advanced among the farm people of the Province than in the towns 
and cities, notably Philadelphia. The simple fact that wealth and leisure were 
not so prevalent among the agricultural classes is sufficient to fully explain the 
reason for this situation. Pennsylvania farmers of the colonial period and long 
after had little time or money for the arts and culture or the grand living 
characteristic of the urban aristocracy of Philadelphia. Theirs were the more 
common pleasures and indeed the more simple, but nevertheless vital, expres- 
sions of the artistic and cultural impulses. Today, we recognize that the folk 
arts and the primitive cultural expressions of the common people in their way 
were perhaps more typical of an evolving and new American culture than the 
more aristocratic life and culture of the early cities, copied so frequently from 
European sources and standards. 

Farm people of early days lived, of necessity, rather isolated lives. Towns 
were few and far between and there were not many chances for close association. 
The few that existed were provided by such events as community barn 
raisings, funerals, weddings, or attendance at a rural community church. Most 
rural people of the colonial era and later were strongly religious. The first pas- 
tors were apt to be intinerant preachers or riders of a circuit. They reached 
even the most isolated settlements on occasion and usually preached in the 
home of some settler to the assembled neighbors. When a community settle- 
ment had emerged there was certain to be one or more churches built, usually 
one at first and this representative of the dominant religious faith of the first 
settlers. Virtually all these pioneer churches were built of logs, though in the 
limestone regions it was often as easy and economical to build a stone church. 
As prosperity and settlement increased, the first log church was usually re- 
placed by one of stone, brick, or wood frame construction. A few pioneer log 
churches and many early stone churches of frontier days still stand in Penn- 
sylvania. 

What has been termed “neighboring” was common even in colonial days 
as soon as any number of farms were clustered together in a community. It 
was expressed through personal friendships with neighbors and through co- 
operation in many farm operations, especially harvesting crops. Visiting was 
common among relatives and friends, except where farms were very far apart. 
There were also many farm frolics and “bees,” and when a new settler was 
faced with erecting a house he might expect help from the neighboring far- 
mers. A log house could be “raised” usually in a single day. When occupied, 
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a “house warming” was apt to take place, followed by games and dancing, un- 
less forbidden by some of the more severe religious beliefs of the day. The same 
procedure was followed when barns were erected. Community bees were some- 
times employed also in extensive clearing of land. The husking bee at harvest 
time was a custom lasting from colonial times to more recent days. Butchering, 
with the aid of neighbors was another farm custom originating in colonial times 
which comes right down to the present. Exchange of meat with those helping 
was a common practice and helped even the fresh meat supply in most neigh- 
borhoods. In the early days making apple butter and cider, or making soap 
might become a community occasion. Sometimes even spinning bees and parties 
were utilized to both increase productivity and make the task more pleasant. Any 
such occasion provided a chance for a good time and exchange of neighbor- 
hood gossip and news. 

Of course such practices were possible only when a number of people had 
settled and made a start at farming in a given area. The pioneer type of farmer 
who pushed into an uncleared and untamed wilderness lived frequently a life 
that was very hard and very lonely. He had no neighbors to help clear his land 
or build his dwelling. The hard work was not enlivened by any chance for 
frolics and neighborly exchanges because the nearest white neighbor might 
be many miles away and only to be reached on foot. Such a pioneer might even 
meet with difficulty in raising enough food to keep his family during the first 
year or two of his new home. Some pioneers left their families behind them 
until the worst stages of clearing land were over and securing some income 
from the product of their labors was a surety. A majority, however, took their 
families with them. In the late colonial period, and for decades thereafter, it 
was common to see on the main highways to western Pennsylvania settler 
families moving by pack horse or wagon with all of their belongings. Many 
times the entire family trudged alongside the horse and wagon to relieve the 
burden. Their few family belongings and tools were carried in the wagon or 
perhaps slung over the back of a pack horse. This was indeed civilization “in 
the raw.” 

The conditions of travel and the isolated lives led by the great majority 
of those outside the cities and towns meant that educational and cultural facili- 
ties and activities were notable for their absence. As communities grew, an 
itinerant male schoolmaster might appear in some of the more prosperous farm 
communities of southeastern Pennsylvania and pass from family to family giv- 
ing some rudimentary instruction in “readin, writin’ and ’rithmetic.” A majori- 
ty of even the more prosperous farmers, however, were apt to agree with 
Squire Boone, father of Daniel, that such niceties were for women rather than 
boys. There was hard work to be done which left little time for education or 
even ordinary reading. There was not much need either for writing, and the 
signatures on petitions and like documents of colonial Pennsylvania show little 
evidence of the art of penmanship. Many a person was able only to make his 
“X.” A very little knowledge of “figgerin” was the limit of any need to know 
much about even basic arithmetic. The days when one product was merely 
exchanged for another in barter did not demand much mathematics. Prior to 
1800 very few farmers were readers of books, newspapers, or periodicals. There 
was little money to buy them and little time to read them. The Bible, a book 
of hymns, and perhaps Poor Richard’s Almanac, or some one of the many 
other almanacs such as those of the Sauers, were apt to be the extent of the 
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reading material available to the average Pennsylvania colonial farmer in even 
the more settled areas. The few newspapers of the day certainly had a limited 
circulation outside the towns and cities reached by the limited postal service 
of the time. 


Life and Culture in Town and City—The fuller development of colonial 
civilization was closely associated with the*prowth of larger towns and the city 
of Philadelphia. Here the more concentrated population could support the 
church and the school, along with the printing press. Here also there was trade 
which produced a little more money and leisure with which to support advances 
and improvements in social and cultural life. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that colonial Pennsylvania produced only three towns of any size outside Phila- 
delphia. The largest of the three was Lancaster, followed by Reading and York. 
There were other towns, but they were at the best frontier villages. The major 
aspects of Pennsylvania cultural and social life of colonial times, however, are 
discussed properly as a part of life in town and city. 


Education in Colonial Pennsylvania—Those things associated closely with 
the lives of all the people shall receive first attention. Among these are the 
religious and the educational life and institutions of the colonial era, both of 
which were inseparably associated. The church and school and the minister 
and schoolmaster were almost as one. The founders of New Sweden were 
charged to “support at all times as many ministers and schoolmasters as the 
number of inhabitants shall seem to require.” No schoolhouses appear to have 
been built in New Sweden but some teaching may have been done in the church 
at Tinicum and in the homes. A Dutch schoolmaster at Fort Amstel is recorded 
as having had a school with 25 children. Penn was a staunch advocate of edu- 
cation for all the people as a foundation for sound government. The Great 
Law provided that the poor and the rich should each receive schooling and that 
all children should know how to write by the age of twelve. The Governor and 
Council were required to establish “public schools.” Enoch Flower became 
Philadelphia’s first schoolmaster about 1683. 

The early interest of Penn in public education did not bear fruit and edu- 
cation was not mentioned in the otherwise notable Charter of Privileges of 
1701. This was due in part to the opposition of religious groups. In 1715 the 
churches themselves were authorized to organize and conduct schools. The 
church people then had little further interest in public schools. Penn was also 
a believer in what would today be known as vocational education. His early 
Frame of Government suggested schools should be places where a trade or skill 
might be learned. This was general Quaker doctrine. Penn did succeed in 
encouragment of an apprentice type of training of youth in trades and home 
industries. Francis Daniel Pastorius was one of the early notable schoolmasters, 
teaching at the Friends’ Public School between 1698 and 1700, and later head- 
ing the first German school at Germantown. Schools of this type were sup- 

orted by contributions. In 1750 Christopher Dock, another great schoolman, 
published the first pedagogical work in America, his Schul-ordnung. These were 
Pennsylvania’s first sporadic efforts toward education. 

For more than a century the predominant influence in education was the 
church school, or those under religious influences. The Quakers took the lead 
in opening the Friends’ Public School in 1689, chartered in 1692. It is the 
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William Penn Charter School of today. While essentially a church-originated 
school, Quaker regard for the well-being of all persons led to its operation as 
a public school, open even to the poor. Those who could do so paid tuition, 
George Keith was its first master. The early Quaker schools were among the 
best in colonial America. The Episcopal, Baptist, and Roman Catholic faiths 
all established schools prior to 1730. The Pennsylvania Germans organized 
within their churches many schools, but they were usually open only to the 
children of the particular denomination and not notable for high standards. 
Most Pennsylvania Dutch were farmers and held that the barest essentials were 
only necessary in the way of education. The ability to read the Bible, to write, 
and to figure simple accounts was sufficient to equip the average Pennsylvanian 
German farm lad for the needs of his simple life. All Pennsylvania German 
schools were conducted in German as a way of perpetuating the language and 
culture. Prior to the 19th century hardly a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer could 
speak or read the English language. Since they comprised a full one-half the 
population this meant that early Pennsylvania was bi-lingual and_bi-cultural 
to a degree little realized today. The Scotch-Irish were vigorous advocates of 
education and started not only to provide elementary education but also clas- 
sical academies for training ministers. The first of these was the Log College 
at Tennent, Bucks County, which ultimately became Princeton University. 

As settlement expanded, other types of schooling were necessary. The 
most rudimentary was that given in the homes of some women of education 
capable of teaching their own children and those of neighbors. Neighborhood 
schools of the subscription type began to appear by 1750 and the first school 
in infant Pittsburgh in 1759 was so organized. A visitor to this very new 
frontier village found that some of the inhabitants had “hired a School Master 
& Subscribed above Sixty Pounds” for his upkeep and teaching some “Twenty 
Schollars.” This neighborhood subscription type of school became common and 
persisted as one of the most effectual means of education prior to creation of the 
public school system in 1834. 


The Church in Colonial Pennsylvania—As a colony founded so strongly 
upon the tradition of religious freedom the history of the church assumes more 
than ordinary importance in Pennsylvania. In no other colony was freedom of 
worship established by law. In a majority of other colonies a particular church 
was established by law, and dissent subject to severe punishment. In Pennsy]- 
vania’s Charter of Privileges it was declared that, “No people can be trul 
happy, though under the greatest enjoyment of civil liberties, if abridged of 
the freedom of their consciences as to their religious professions and worship.” 
Only those who denied the existence of Christ were deprived of citizenship, and 
even they retained complete freedom of worship and expression of faith. 

Prior to the arrival of the Quakers in large numbers, the strongest re- 
ligious body was the Swedish Lutheran Church and Peter Minuit in 1638 
brought to New Sweden its first ordained minister, the Rev. Reorus Torkillius. 
The first church was built at Tinicum in 1643 on land within present Penn- 
sylvania by order of Governor Printz. The Rev. John Campanius was its pas- 
tor. On July 2, 1700, the Swedes dedicated a church at Wicaco, now about 
the corner of Christian and Front Streets in Philadelphia. This was famous 
“Gloria Dei” or Old Swedes’ Church, still standing and a national historic site. 
Between 1696 and 1786 the Swedes continued to send clergymen to minister 
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to the Swedish Lutheran congregations in Pennsylvania under its “Mission to 
the Swedes in America.” The Rev. Campanius prepared a vocabulary of the 
Delaware Indian language and even translated the Lutheran short catechism into 
this Indian language. 


z 





Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia 


As the Quakers began to arrive in numbers, Swedish Lutheranism declined 
in importance as a dominant religious group. The Friends began to build their 
Meeting Houses at once. The first one was erected of logs in Philadelphia in 
1682, and a brick structure was built two years later. The Friends Meeting 
in lower Merion Township is believed the oldest still in existence, the older part 
dating to 1695 and completed in 1713. It replaced a log meeting house built in 
1683. The Baptists built a church at Cold Spring in Bucks County in 1684 and 
the Welsh Baptists had a church at Pennypack a year later. A Roman Catholic 
chapel was built in Philadelphia in 1733. A Presbyterian congregation was re- 
ported in Philadelphia by 1692 and an Episcopal group by 1695. St. David’s 
Episcopal Church at Radnor is the oldest of that denomination still standing 
and dates to 1715. It has not been materially altered or enlarged and is a truly 
historic church. Christ Church in Philadelphia was completed in 1754 and St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s were completed by 1761. St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Philadelphia was built in 1763. St. George’s Methodist Church 
in the same city was the scene for Bishop Asbury’s first sermon in America in 
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1771 and site of the first Methodist Conference in America in 1773. These his- 
toric churches in and near Philadelphia still stand as evidence of the diversity of 
the religious faiths made possible through Penn’s policy of religious freedom. 
No other colonial city can point to such monuments. 





Friends’ Meetinghouse, Arch Street, Philadelphia 


The Quakers—Diversity is the word which perhaps best describes the 
religious situation throughout the era. Pennsylvania was the center of colonial 
Quakerism and by 1750 there were at least fifty of their meeting houses in 
use. It is a mistake to think that all the Quakers remained in Philadelphia for 
four of these meetings were west of the Susquehanna and in 1776 the first 
Quaker meeting house was built west of the Alleghenies. The Friends did con- 
centrate in and about Philadelphia, and southeastern Pennsylvania was, and 
still is, the American headquarters for Quakerism. The total number of Quakers 
on the eve of the Revolution was estimated at 30,000. The Quaker faith suffered 
a severe schism in its ranks during the colonial era led by George Keith. Keith 
established a sect of his own known as Keithian Quakers and repudiated many 
of the orthodox tenets of the faith. Keith later became an Anglican and led 
many substantial Quakers away from that faith and into the Church of Eng- 
land. Some of the greatest names in colonial affairs were Quakers and include 
James Logan, Thomas Lloyd, David Lloyd, John Woolman, Edward Shippen, 
John Dickinson, Benjamin West, and Anthony Benezet. 


Presbyterianism—Practically all the Scotch-Irish were Presbyterians, and 
they made western Pennsylvania the capital of Presbyterianism in America at a 
very early date. By the Revolution they had become the laregst single reli- 
gious group in point of numbers, numbering about 65,000 and at least a hundred 
and fifty churches. The first Presbyterian congregation was in Philadelphia 
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about 1697 and the first church was organized a year later by the Rev. Jedediah 
Andrews in the same city. A church building was put up in 1704. This became 
the mother church of Presbyterianism in Pennsylvania and Rev. Andrews the 
father of the faith in the colony. A second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
was organized in 1743 under the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Heavy Scotch-Irish 
immigration in the mid-century moved the center of Presbyterian activity 
steadily westward, first into the Cumberland Valley and then across the moun- 
tains. The Presbytery of Donegal was organized for the western regions in 
1732 and in 1766 the Rev. Charles Beatty and the Rev. George Duffield began 
their famous missions to the west. James Finley and John McMillan were among 
the great leaders of this faith in western Pennsylvania. A new Presbytery west 
of the mountains was not organized, however, until after the Revolution. The 
Presbytery of Carlisle was established also after that date. 


Anglicanism—The Episcopal Church, or Anglican Church of England, was 
the state church of the mother country and it sought to encourage its growth 
in the Province. Episcopal Church membership centered largely in Philadel- 
phia among the wealthier classes. It won many converts from Quakerism as 
increasing wealth led to a desire for more formal religious practices upon the 
part of many leaders in trade and government. The Penns themselves became 
followers of the Anglican faith. The first Episcopal Church in Philadelphia was 
built about 1696 and was served by the Rev. Thomas Clayton, sent by the 
Bishop of London. This was the progenitor of historic Christ Church and 
numbered some 200 communicants by 1700. On the eve of the Revoltuion there 
were some thirteen Episcopal churches or chapels in Pennsylvania served by 
about ten priests and with some 3000 followers. George Keith is believed to 
have led nearly a thousand Quakers into the Church of England. Episcopalianism 
was the faith of such colonial notables as Richard Peters, Robert Morris, Wil- 
liam Smith, and Francis Hopkinson. The pro-British nature of the church in 
terms of origins and practices led many of this denomination into the Tory 
fold during the Revolution. The first diocesan organization in Pennsylvania was 
not perfected until 1785 following the Revolution. 


Baptists and Methodists—Among the less strong English based religious 
groups represented in the colonial era were the Baptists and Methodists. The 
Baptists were of Welsh and English origin and, as noted before, started a house 
of worship in 1684. The first permanent church was that at Pennypack in 1688, 
served by the Rev. Elias Keach. The First Baptist Church of Philadelphia was 
organized in 1698 by the Rev. Thomas Watts. The Baptists were the first de- 
nomination to found a church west of the Alleghenies when Great Bethel Bap- 
tist Church was founded at present Uniontown in 1770. At the time of the 
Revolution there were over twenty Baptist churches in the Province and well 
over a thousand adult members. The Philadelphia Baptist Association was or- 
ganized in 1707, one of the earliest formal church administrative organizations in 
the colony. Growth of the Baptist faith in the western counties led in 1776 to 
the organization of the Redstone Baptist Association. Methodism got a start 
in Pennsylvania on the very eve of the Revolution with the work of one Thomas 
Webb. Webb was a captain in the British army converted by the great John 
Wesley and came to Philadelphia in 1768, where he began to preach Methodism. 
Two Methodist missionaries arrived a year later, Richard Boardman and Joseph 
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Pilmoor, and began to work with the some hundred Methodists already lo- 
cated in Philadelphia. From the Reformed Church, the Methodists bought an 
unfinished church building on Fourth Street which they completed. It be- 
came St. George’s Church and the oldest Methodist shrine in this country dating 
to 1769. Methodism came to have a great appeal to the frontier, but its further 
spread belongs to a later discussion. 
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Christ Church, Philadelphia 


The German Sects~The German churches constituted the greatest single 
influence on the early religious life of Pennsylvania. The first Germans to ar- 
rive in the Quaker Commonwealth were representatives of the various sects at- 
tracted by the religious freedom afforded them as dissenters from all estab- 
lished church affiliations. The Mennonites were first to arrive as founders of 
Germantown in 1683. Their next principal location was in Lancaster County, 
beginning about 1710. The Mennonites themselves were divided into other 
sects, most important of which was the Amish, followers of Jacob Amman. 
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The Amish split off in 1693-97. The religious beliefs of the Mennonites 
and Amish were close to those of the Quakers and they were sometimes called 
“German Quakers.” They were pacifists, opposed to any principles of conformi- 
ty enforced by church or state, and based their religion upon the teachings of the 
New Testament. Even in dress, the Mennonites, like the Quakers, were non- 
conformists and believed in the utmost severity in garb and custom. They wore 
broad-brimmed hats or bonnets, plain black clothing, sometimes without but- 
tons and using only hooks and eyes, and the men wore Mosaic beards. The 
Amish in particular gloried in the term “plain people,” and it is by this desig- 
nation they are known to this day. The Mennonites and Amish clung closely to 
their own people in all activities and were suspicious of any outside organizations. 
The Amish built no churches and worshipped in homes. Virtually all were 
farmers by occupation. The total Mennonite church population about 1770 
was around 4000. 

Several communal type religious groups were among the German sec- 
tarians. Johan Kelpius brought his Priests to the Wissahickon in 1694. Known 
also as the Rosicrusians, they lived as hermit monks. The band dissolved after 
the death of Kelpius in 1708. Largest of the semi-monastic and communistic 
groups were the Seventh Day Baptists. Led by Conrad Beissel, they had withdrawn 
from the German Baptist Brethren in 1728 and became Protestant friars pledged 
to celibacy, with the New Testament as their confession of faith and code of 
laws and principles. This group settled at Ephrata in 1735 and established the 
Kloster. The order was at first limited to men but soon the “Order of Spiritual 
Virgins” or sisters were added and a separate Sisters’ House built. Both monks 
and sisters wore long white robes and cowls and lived in utmost severity, oper- 
ating their own communal society. Some 300 followers were in residence at 
Ephrata at the peak of its population about 1770. The members worked their 
own lands, processed their food, made paper and woolens and operated the 
famous Ephrata printery with one of the first presses in the colony. The press 
was famous for its Bibles and other religious works, which resemble accomplish- 
ments of medieval monastic orders. The first Sabbath school probably was or- 
ganized at Ephrata. Beissel was a musician and the Ephrata music and choir 
were unique contributors to the finer arts. The buildings were so soundly con- 
structed, though without a nail or any use of metals, that the Cloister and out- 
buildings still remain and are being completely restored as a state historic shrine 
memorializing the unique place of this group in Pennsylvania colonial life and 
culture. The community declined steadily after Beissel’s death in 1768, though 
three minor branches had been established at York, Bedford, and Snow Hill. 
It was virtually extinct by 1830. 

The Schwenkfelders were another small sect coming to Pennsylvania in 
1734 and settling mainly in Montgomery County. George Weiss was their 
pastor. In 1775 a regular church organization was established headed by Chris- 
topher Schultz. No church buildings were erected until 1789 and the sect num- 
bered only a few hundred. Though small in numbers, the Schwenkelders have 
remained as an influential but severely segregated religious element down to 
the present day. 

One of the most influential of the so-called minor church groups of Ger- 
man extraction was the Moravians of Bethlehem and Nazareth. Led by the 
noted Count Zinzendorf and Bishop Spangenberg, the Moravians arrived in 
Pennsylvania from Georgia in 1741. They also settled in North Carolina. They 
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had established a settlement in Georgia in 1735, coming from Saxony, but 
were attracted to Pennsylvania in considerable numbers by its greater opportuni- 
ties. By 1756 the colony at Bethlehem numbered nearly a thousand. Others 
came in considerable numbers and the membership numbered about 2500 by 
1776. Other settlements were made in the province, notably at Lititz. Bethlehem 
and Nazareth remained the Moravian center. The early years of the group 
were lived in communal style, but this was abandoned about 1760 in favor of 
individual property holdings in land. 

One of the notable works of the Moravians was their sincere and arduous 
labors to convert the Indians of Pennsylvania and the Ohio country. Christian 
Post and David Zeisberger are important names in the colonial history of the 
Province in terms of Indian relations, along with that of John Heckewelder. 
Several mission schools were organized by the Moravians in Pennsylvania and 
later in Ohio. Their work in this field was more important even than that of 
the Quakers and was better organized over a larger territory. At one time prior 
to the Revolution, the Moravians gave promise of becoming the great Protestant 
missionary force on the frontier. The Moravians were equally noteworthy 
in advancing colonial culture, especially through their work in education and 
in music. A Singstunde was held at Bethlehem in 1742 and a Collegium Musi- 
cum maintained after 1744. The Moravians published portions of Bach at 
Bethlehem before they were printed in Europe and are reputed to have first 
presented Haydn’s The Creation in America. Bethlehem also became the loca- 
tion of the first boarding school for girls in America, ancestor of the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women, which can trace its foundations to 1742. 
In Bethlehem there still stand several more than two century old structures 
built by the Moravians in the 1740’s to house their activities. 


The Church Germans—A majority of the Pennsylvania German element 
belonged to the two principal German faiths—the Lutheran Church and the 
Reformed Church. The Lutherans were far and away the largest single de- 
nominational group outside the English speaking Presbyterians. The Lutherans’ 
numbers by the time of the Revolution had reached an estimated 60,000. The 
great leader of Lutheranism, not only in Pennsylvania but also in America, was 
Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, who came to America in 1742. Philadelphia 
Lutherans had no established organization until his arrival when St. Michael’s 
was founded. Lutheranism’s greatest strength, like that of the Reformed Church, 
was in the interior and with the farmers. The oldest German Lutheran Church 
in the province was that at New Hanover, the “mother church” of Lutheranism 
in this country. The congregation was organized in 1703 and the present church 
dates to 1768. The second church organized was at Trappe in Montgomery 
County, Augustus Lutheran Church, organized in 1732. The church edifice 
built in 1743 is still standing, largely unaltered and the oldest Lutheran Church 
building in this country. Pastor Muhlenberg is buried in the church grave- 
yard with his famous preacher-soldier son, John Peter Muhlenberg. This church 
building was a shelter for wounded Americans after the Battle of Germantown. 
Lutheran services were ordinarily in the German language, a policy followed 
until well after the Revolution. 

Like Lutheranism, the German Reformed Church rested upon the heavy 
German immigration for its membership. Until about 1740 it outnumbered the 
Lutheran Church in membership, but by 1776 Lutheranism commanded about 
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twice as many adherents. The first Reformed churches in Pennsylvania were 
of Dutch origin, organized by one Paules Van Vlecq in Bucks and Montgomery 
counties about 1710. The great early leader of the German Reformed Church 
in colonial Pennsylvania was John Philip Boehm. His first church was organized 
in 1725 at Falckner’s Swamp. Others were soon organized in Montgomery, Lan- 
caster, and Berks counties. The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania from 1728 
to 1793 was under the jurisdiction of thé Synod of Holland. Michael Schlatter, 
an educated Reformed pastor from Switzerland, was the supervisor of Reformed 
missionary work in Pennsylvania, arriving in 1746. It was his leadership which 
perfected the organization of the Church, beginning with the Coetus at Phila- 
delphia in 1747. The Coetus controlled the Church until 1793 when a Philadel- 
phia Synod was organized. Many of the Reformed pastors were brought from 
Europe, together with much of the financial support of the church. The Ger- 
man Reformed and Lutheran churches were closely linked through common use 
of the German language in the service and the nature of their support from the 
rural Pennsylvania German population. As a result, union Lutheran-Reformed 
congregations were not unusual in many early communities. The total Re- 
formed Church membership in 1776 has been estimated at 30,000. Combined 
with the Lutherans, it exceeded the membership of the largest English speaking 
religious group by a considerable margin. 


Roman Catholicism in Colonial Pennsylvania—Roman Catholicism came to 
Pennsylvania from its first great haven in Maryland. A Maryland priest, Father 
Joseph Greaton, arrived in Philadelphia in 1720 and ministered to a small con- 
gregation. Nine years later he moved to Philadelphia and in 1733 the chapel 
known as St. Joseph’s was erected, the first in the Province. The congregation 
numbered twenty-two Irishmen and fifteen German Catholics. An English 
priest named Father Henry Neale arrived in 1741 to aid Father Greaton and 
considerable missionary activity was carried on by the two priests. In 1749 
Father Robert Harding became the local priest, as the number of communi- 
cants grew steadily, St. Mary’s was built in 1763. In 1768 the German Catholics 
laid plans for erecting a church of their own. The Roman Catholic population 
of Philadelphia in 1776 was about 2000 and just about doubled from that date 
to 1790. The history of Catholicism is not limited to Philadelphia. Father Theo- 
dore Schneider and Father William Wappeler were frontier priests. Father 
Wappeler had his station at Conewago where he established the Mission of the 
Sacred Heart, a Jesuit mission. Here is still located the original chapel, believed 
to be the oldest Catholic shrine in continuous use in the nation. Father Schneider 
built the third Roman Catholic Church in Pennsylvania, the Chapel of St. 
Paul, at Bally in Berks County, in 1743. A census in 1757 revealed some 1365 
Catholics in the Province and it is believed there were at least 5000 by 1776. The 
number about doubled between that date and 1790. 


Religious Faith—The number of churches is not always a measure of the 
faith of a people, but it is evident that a strong religious faith characterized a 
very high percentage of the inhabitants of colonial Pennsylvania. This is in- 
dicated by the speed with which congregations were organized and churches 
erected as each new section of the Province became in any way settled and 
occupied on a permanent basis. Nor was the Bible absent from the homes of 
many pioneers who were not so located as to find it possible to unite with any 
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congregation. The best explanation for this situation is the fact that a large 
percentage of the colonial population had come to Pennsylvania in large measure 
as a result of deep religious convictions. Those who felt their faith deeply 
enough to leave the places where it could not be practiced indeed possessed a 
strong faith. They were not apt to take it lightly in their new homes. As is 
so often the case, this faith did not always remain in full strength in the midst 
of increasing plenty or in the hearts of descendants of the first comers. It 
was not long after this decline became evident in the 1740’s that Heinrich Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg found that Pennsylvania “teems with a wicked, frivolous 
rabble” and that the “devil is raging and carrying on his slanders and calamities.” 
Out of this feeling, no doubt, grew the great epoch of religious zeal known as 
the Great Awakening, which began about 1740. Much of the leadership for it 
came from the youthful George Whitefield, disciple of John Wesley. Whitefield 
toured the country from 1739 to 1749, often preaching in open air to crowds 
of ten to fifteen thousand persons. This evangelistic zeal spread to other churches 
and Presbyterianism was renewed by the Rev. Gilbert Tennent and others. 
Muhlenberg put new energy into Lutheranism, and under Zinzendorf the 
Moravians experienced their great era of missionary enterprise. In western 
Pennsylvania, Charles Beatty and John Duffield carried Presbyterian gospel to 
the frontiers. 


Broadening Colonial Fields of Knowledge: Philadelphia Leads the Colonies— 
The growth of towns and cities made possible a considerable broadening of 
the fields of knowledge and information in colonial Pennsylvania to a point 
where it became an acknowledged leader in many of these manifestations of a 
growing American civilization. Because of its far greater population and wealth, 
Philadelphia became far and away the leading center for these developments. 
This was true not only for Pennsylvania but also for the entire colonies. Phila- 
delphia indeed became the “Athens of colonial America.” In understanding the 
city’s colonial leadership it is well to keep in mind the polyglot character of 
its population, a product of toleration, as giving it an advantage over colonial 
cities of similar position in other respects. However, on a basis of wealth and 
population alone Philadelphia enjoyed a pre-eminent position. Its 13,000 people 
in 1740 had grown to 22,000 by 1760 and 40,000 by 1776, making it the second 
largest city in the British Empire and led only by London. As early as 1749 
Peter Kalm marveled at Philadelphia’s “grandeur and parfection.” On the eve of 
the Revolution it was a city of 6,057 dwellings and 287 separate business places. 
Its buildings were mainly substantial brick. The Quaker City led also in many 
civic improvements. It started public street lighting as early as 1752. It began 
to pave its streets about 1760 and by 1776 its principal streets were paved in 
the center for carriages, with brick footpaths on each side. Not least among’ 
its remarkable public conveniences were its 500 public water pumps. 


Philadelphia’s Social Structure—The social structure of the city was like- 
wise interesting and again somewhat unique. The upper class was represented 
by the 1770’s by a powerful and wealthy aristocracy based upon commerce and 
trade. Many of its members had become large landholders as well. Many also 
had migrated to the outlying districts in much the same fashion as today’s Main 
Line is sprinkled with fine estates. From these luxurious homes and estates early 
Philadelphia aristocrats drove by carriage to the city to transact their business. 
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The carriage, by the way, was the badge of distinction for the times. The more 
elaborate the equipage the higher the social standing of the occupant. Here 
was wealth to support libraries, the arts, and the niceties of living of the day. 
The same aristocratic element was rather well able to control the government 
of the city, and to exercise great influence over that of the entire Province. In 
this they were aided materially by the*fact that suffrage was limited to those 
of fifty pounds property right, which meant that in colonial Philadelphia only 
about one in fifty adults had the right to vote. 





View of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1776 


The second stratum in the social structure was made up of the middle class 
tradesmen and mechanics, by far the most important leaven for further ex- 
pansion and growth of social and political democracy. It should not be thought 
that the opportunity for people in this class to expand their wealth and position 
and thereby reach the upper class was either denied or absent. Many a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia upper class of 1790 had risen from the lower ranks, and 
Many continued to do so as years passed. However, as in England itself, a 
certain underlying resentment existed upon the part of the middle class against 
the wealth and privilege, and especially the social and political power of the 
upper class aristocracy. No doubt this in itself provided an incentive for fur- 
ther advancement upon the part of the middle class element. The middle class 
was not without means and also constituted an important supporting group for 
advances in education, patronage of circulating libraries, and many similar ad- 
vances in general culture. Among its notable early representatives were Ben- 
jamin Franklin and David Rittenhouse. 

The third element in Philadelphia society was made up of the workers 
and artisans who constituted for the most part the employed people. In num- 
bers, of course, they exceeded all other classes. They too had an open opportuni- 
ty to improve their position through energetic application to their tasks and 
intelligent planning and thrift. It was this element of abundant opportunity 
which differentiated Philadelphia society from that of many other colonial 
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cities, especially in the south, and perhaps from that of the mother country as 
well. With the progress of time social stratifications tended to become more 
fixed and these opportunties a little less evident, especially in terms of the op- 
portunity of reaching the aristocracy. The chance for an employed person to 
become an employer and enter the middle class was always present. It was 
Jacob Duché who wrote in 1772 that the “poorest laborouer upon the shore 
of the Delaware” thought himself free to deliver his sentiments on politics or 
religion because “every man expects one day or another to be upon a footing 
with his wealthiest neighbor.” “Indeed, there is less distinction among the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, than among those of any other civilized city in the world,” 
he continued. This state of mind was of the utmost significance in contributing 
to the life of the times. 


Clubs and Taverns as Social Centers—Much of the advancement of Phila- 
delphia in finer living is to be attributed to its democratic social institutions and 
their atmosphere. Few, if any, colonial cities exceeded it in the number of 
taverns, coffee houses, and social clubs provided-for all classes of the citizenry. 
There were no less than 120 licensed taverns in the city in 1752 and they 
catered to all classes in the population. The most famous probably was David 
Smith’s City Tavern, patterned after the London mode and called the “largest 
and most elegant” in colonial America. Jt, naturally, was frequented by the 
gentry of Philadelphia. The most famous of the coffee houses was William 
Bradford’s London Coffee House, opened in 1754 at First and Market. The 
city was notable also, as it is today, for its many clubs, some fifty in number. 
These included literary, social and eating clubs. Among the latter was the 
famous Colony in Schuylkill, originated in 1732 and still in existence. At these 
clubs originated some of the distinctive foods and drinks for which Philadel- 
phia has remained famous, such as Philadelphia cream cheese, pepper pot soup, 
and fish house punch. The clubs, taverns, and coffee houses were centers of 
discussion on all the topics of the day. Since there were those which catered 
to every class, no person was denied a place where he could eat, drink, and 
philosophize, whether he was a colonial statesman or the mere carrier of a hod 
of brick. While “ye olde tavern” and coffee house have disappeared, Phila- 
delphia is still noted for its social clubs which cater to varied intellectual and social. 
interests of the Quaker city of today. 


Advances in Education in Philadelphia—The advance of education is a sure 
index of improvement in civilization and basic to the growth of a democracy. 
Education in terms of the more elementary variety available to the people in 
the country and small communities already has been discussed. The same basic 
types of elementary education existed in Philadelphia, especially the church 
schools. But over and above these was a structure of higher education which 
developed even to the college and professional levels before the Revolution. The 
major advance in education in the great colonial city of Philadelphia was the 
rise of the academy and other forms of secondary education. Richard Peters, 
Benjamin Franklin, Anthony Benezet, and William Smith were among the great 
names in advancing education during this era. As wealth increased in Philadel- 
phia there were abundant opportunities for the best education of the times for 
those with means. There is a hoary legend that the Quakers were opposed to 
education because it was not sufficiently utilitarian, but this is not true. Wealthy 
Quakers were as interested in having their youth learn Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
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matics and philosophy as in learning the arts of trade. The principal contribu- 
tion of the Quakers was in placing emphasis in educational theory upon the 
importance of dealing with concrete and material things useful in life. In this 
respect they were among the first to challenge the older concept of purely: 
classical education and support the more modern idea of education for living. 

_Early advanced education in colonial Pennsylvania, as a result of the 
Quaker concept and that of men of the calibre of Franklin, did much to break 
away from the traditional classical curriculum. The colony made more strides for- 
ward in this connection than any of its sisters. In the southern colonies there 
was little advance of any kind in education for the people and it remained a 
privilege of the planter aristocracy, while in Puritan New England all branches 
of education were dominated by classical and theological practices. Advances 
were made also in education of women in colonial Pennsylvania and in making 
education available to the poorer class. Girls from all classes of society were 
able to take advantage of some type of schooling. They were admitted to the 
Friends Public School for elementary subjects and in 1754 Anthony Benezet 
persuaded the overseers to add a grammar school for girls. In 1767 Benezet 
opened a morning school for poor girls. In 1753 William Dawson started a 
night school for apprentice and working girls. Philadelphia was noted for the 
great number and the excellence of its private schools for girls. 


Higher Levels of Education—A long battle was fought over the develop- 
ment of more advanced education. In the Pennsylvania Gazette for August 24, 
1749, Franklin took up the argument for an academy. Shortly afterwards he 
produced his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. 
Franklin’s concept provided for a quasi-public academy or secondary school 
combining practical preparation for business and civil life with classical studies 
and on a non-sectarian basis. It was about this time that the Presbyterian Latin 
Grammar School of the Rev. Francis Alison, established in 1743 at New Lon- 
don, Pennsylvania, was attracting highly favorable notice and pointing the way 
to a new advance in secondary education. Funds were raised and on Janu- 
ary 7, 1751, the Academy of Philadelphia was inaugurated with an address by 
the Rev. Richard Peters. Its first quarters were in a warehouse on Second 
Street, but it was soon moved into better facilities. Combining what was termed 
the English School with a Latin School, it had 310 students at the end of ten 
years of operation. William Smith and Francis Alison both became associated 
with the school, and the former was its rector. Despite Franklin’s influence, the 
classical tradition was triumphant at the Academy and the Latin School grew 
and flourished at the expense of the more practical curriculum provided by the 
English School. After 1755 the Latin School of the Academy became a virtual 
adjunct to the new College of Philadelphia. 


The College of Philadelphia—Prior to 1750 higher education in law, medi- 
cine, and other fields was obtainable only outside the Province. A majority 
of the lawyers and doctors and other learned or professional men of early Penn- 
sylvania were educated abroad, mainly in England. Relatively few attended the 
infant institutions of higher learning in New England, due in part perhaps to 
a natural hostility between Puritan New England and Quaker Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. Richard Peters in his address opening the Academy in 1751 pointed 
to the need for a college in Philadelphia. In 1752 a Philosophical School ap- 
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eared for training in mathematics and philosophy at college levels. It was the 
indefatigable William Smith who became from his position as rector of the 
Academy the champion of more advanced learning. In March, 1755, there was 
drawn up the charter for the College, Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia with Smith as its provost. Not yet thirty years of age, Smith from this 
position became one of the most important leaders in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Province and second only to Franklin in the extent of his influ- 
ence and breadth of interests and activity. 





University of Pennsylvania—College Hall, Center of 
Present Campus 


Between 1757 and 1776 the new College, precursor of today’s University 
of Pennsylvania, matriculated 210 young men. In 1765 it opened the first medi- 
cal school in America. Franklin’s great interest was in the creation of a college 
free of sectarian influences and devoted to science and practical arts. Smith 
was an intense Anglican, however, and under his direction during the Provincial 
era the College became predominantly classical and with a strong Anglican 
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Church bias. As a result, many a Baptist came to study at Rhode Island Col- 
lege, while Presbyterians turned to the College of New Jersey at Princeton. 
The net result of all the developments in education in colonial Philadelphia was 
to provide it with some of the finest and most democratic facilities for education 
in all the colonies. A high degree of literacy was characteristic of the city popu- 
lation. On the important lower levels there were few citizens of the city, whether 
laborer or merchant, male or female, who could not find access to the educa- 
tional resources of the time. Especially important also were the advances in what 
can be termed “practical” education which actually helped men and women 
to better themselves in life. 


Newspapers, Magazines and Libraries—Quite probably the high degree of 
literacy in colonial Philadelphia had much to do with making it a center of 
growth of such means of spreading information and culture as the newspaper, 
the magazine, and the library. Between them, the Franklins and the Bradfords 
rather completely dominated the history of the newspaper and magazine in 
the colonial world. Philadelphia was one of the major centers of the publishing 
business in the British Empire. It had eight printing shops in 1740 and twenty- 
three in 1776. It has been estimated that between those years there were over 
11,000 separate issues of various kinds from these presses, fifteen per cent of 
which were in German. Almanacs, religious tracts, and political pamphlets ac- 
counted for the greater part of the constant flow of informational literature 
from these presses during the Provincial era. By 1776 Philadelphia was equipped 
with no less than seven newspapers and they were so published that the city 
was not without a newspaper of new issue on any one day except Wednesday. 
The editions ran all the way from 500 to 3000 copies, one-seventh of all those 
printed in the thirteen colonies, and their circulation reached all the Middle 
Colonies and even the West Indies. By 1760 it was possible to send Philadel- 
phia newspapers by post to the interior cities of Lancaster and York. The 
newspaper of that day possessed greater influence than today because it of- 
fered sources for information and culture unobtainable from other sources. 
Oftimes it was a virtual Bible of opinion and reading material. It printed let- 
ters of controversy on all subjects from politics to religion. It included in its 
pages essays on morals and manners, and often reprinted the better literature 
and poetry which otherwise would not have been available in any other form 
to numbers of people. Early newspaper files thus are a valuable index of the 
culture of the period, quite aside from other historical importance. Early news- 
papers were available in terms of content to far more people than the actual 
subscribers. They were often passed about from person to person, for general 
use. In the coffee house and tavern of the day newspapers were often read 
aloud or their contents so thoroughly discussed that even those who could not 
read for themselves were certain to absorb the contents. 

It was on December 22, 1719, that Andrew Bradford issued his American 
Weekly Mercury at Philadelphia, the first newspaper in the Middle Colonies 
and the third in colonial America of the time. It was a weekly and was con- 
tinued by his widow even after his death until 1749. Franklin’s famous Penn- 
sylvania Gazette was started in October, 1729, and came under his complete 
ownership a year later. It became the most important colonial newspaper of 
the time. William Bradford, nephew of Andrew, started the Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal in 1742 and continued it for some years. William Goddard’s Pennsylvania 
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Chronicle, started in 1767, soon became one of the leading papers of the 
time. John Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet or General Advertiser was begun as 
a weekly just prior to the Revolution and in 1784 became the first daily paper 
in the new United States. Pennsylvania’s German press began with Christopher 
Sauer’s Die Germantauner Zeitung, a most influential paper among the Penn- 
sylvania German element for many years. In 1762 William Miller established 
the opposition Der Wdchentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote which circulated 
throughout the New World wherever Germans were found. 

The printers of Philadelphia likewise pioneered in developing the Ameri- 
can magazine. In January, 1741, Andrew Bradford launched his American Maga- 
zine, while Franklin the same year started the General Magazine. Neither was 
successful. In 1757 William Bradford began the American Magazine and Monthly 
Chronicle, but it lasted only one year when Bradford was jailed for political 
differences. By the Revolution no less than five magazines had been born, if 
short lived, in Philadelphia. They reflected the cultural tastes of the day and 
provided an avenue for a certain amount of local creative writing. Hence, they 
were not without importance to the cultural life of the era. 

As might be expected, Philadelphia became a major center of the print- 
ing industry as such. From the presses of Philadelphia printers poured a great 
volume of books. A majority, it is true, were reprints of the standard English 
literature of the time and not indicative of the birth of a new literature. The 
first such books were simply piratical reprints but after 1750 an increasing 
number of American editions of English literary works began to appear. These 
ranged from Parmela to Pope’s Essay on Man, More’s Utopia, Montaigne’s 
Letters, and Blackstone’s Commentaries, in five volumes. The output of re- 
prints was not all upper class literature but included popular plays and the 
equivalent of today’s pulp fiction in the light literature of the day. Some were 
even printed on Pennsylvania-made paper and so advertised, while the process 
of printing and binding became a valuable local industry. 

Some printing was based upon production of local work. This was true 
especially of schoolbooks where dissatisfaction with imported texts led to an 
early attempt to produce suitable textbooks from the pens of local pedagogues 
or writers. Franklin and Hall printed thousands of copies of their primer and 
Henry Miller provided a Moravian speller. Works on geography, mathematics, 
and Latin grammar were written by members of the Academy and College 
faculties. Philadelphia early became a center for printing medical works and 
led the colonies with at least eighteen such works by 1776. All but three were 
from local pens and notable works for the time. Most of the printers also con- 
ducted flourishing book stores and Philadelphia was well supplied with these 
emporia of culture. Large book auctions were an early feature of Philadelphia 
life and Robert Bell of Philadelphia became the first and leading dealer in private 
libraries and second hand books in the colonies. 

It was not surprising that Philadelphia became the mother of libraries in 
America. The Library Company of Philadelphia was chartered in 1742, after 
having existed since the 1730’s, at the principal instigation of James Logan and 
Benjamin Franklin to constitute the first such institution in America. Its mem- 
bership was somewhat expensive and led in 1747 to organization of the Union 
Library Company for those with less means. Ten years later, indicating the 
democratic spread of cultural interest, the Association Library and the Amicable 
Company were organized by artisans and workers. All later merged with the 
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Library Company to make it the largest and strongest library in the colonies. 
By 1774 the Libary Company possessed some 8,000 titles, mainly in fields of 
history, philosophy and theology. It was used freely by all classes. 

James Logan willed his magnificent personal library to the city and in 
1768 it became the Loganian Library. The circulating library idea took hold in 
the city in 1767 when Lewis Nicola started his New Circulating Library, open 





Library Company of Philadelphia 


Northwest Corner of Juniper and Locust Streets 


daily to subscribers who deposited five pounds and paid three dollars a year 
rental. By 1771 it contained over 1,000 volumes and was widely used. No less 
than eight specialized libraries existed in Philadelphia by 1776. At the Carpenter's 
Company might be found a library on carpentry, architecture and engineering. 
The State House had a fine legal library while the American Philosophical So- 
ciety had its library of science. The Friends, the Presbyterians, and the Angli- 
cans all maintained theological libraries of note. Philadelphians helped liberally 
in establishing libraries outside the city. Dr. Thomas Cadwalader helped es- 
tablish the Library Company of Trenton while the Shippens aided the Juliana 
Library in Lancaster in 1759, one of the earliest libraries in inland America. 


Native Expressions of Learning—It was quite natural that a society which 
fostered so much reading would also find an inclination for producing its own 
literature. Such was the case in colonial Philadelphia where literary productivity 
increased some seven times while its population grew only three times. The 
dominant aspect of literary expression in the era was classical because aspiring 
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aristocrats looked upon the learned tongues as evidence of true culture. James 
Logan represented the epitome of classical scholarship not only in Pennsylvania 
but perhaps also in all the colonies. In 1735 his Cato’s Moral Distichs Englished in 
Couplets appeared. It has been called the “first translation of a classic . . . both 
made and printed in the British Colonies.” Logan published no less than three 
scientific works in Europe in Latin and left behind major manuscripts in Latin 
and Greek upon his death. Logan possessed a working knowledge of no less 
than four ancient languages and has been termed by Bridenbaugh “. . . easily 
first among colonial classicists, the only one whose writing possessed a true 
validity.” The four theses produced by the first graduates of the new Medical 
School of the College of Philadelphia denied the independence inherent in 
the existence of their school by using Latin as the vehicle of expression. Such 
was the tradition of the day. 

There were efforts, however, at expression in the current tongue. Moral 
and satirical essays in English appeared freely in the newspapers and were avidly 
read. William Smith, Provost of the new College of Philadelphia, became the 
leader of a small literary circle which has been characterized as the first con- 
sciously such in the colonies. Smith was one of the founders of The American 
Magazine. His proteges were among its contributors and upon its failure fur- 
nished their material to the columns of the newspapers. Francis Hopkinson was 
one of the most notable to receive his classical polish from Smith. Within ten 
years he authored some forty ventures in verse. When he turned to the satirical 
essay his pen took on greater distinction. Another Smith protege was Nathaniel 
Evans, the poet. Poetry was a major form of literary expression for the time 
and even the early attempts at a history of the Province by Richard Fraeme, 
and John Home were in verse. One of the most noteworthy writers of the era 
was Thomas Godfrey, Jr., son of a glazier and another example of democracy 
in the arts. Godfrey went with Forbes on his march westward in the belief 
this would provide a fountain of inspiration for poetry. His verse was not as 
distinguished as his drama, The Prince of Parthia. Performed in 1767, it was 
the first American drama to be acted by professionals and has led some to term 
him the “father of American drama.” It was, however, rigidly classical and 
Thomas Forrest’s The Disappointment, or the Force of Credulity of the same 
date, while not performed, was more original and American. Among the major 
lady versifiers was Elizabeth Graeme, equal to the best of the male poets of 
her era and probably surpassed only by Hopkinson and Godfrey. Quaker ladies 
were generally well educated and this led many to espouse the gentle art of 
verse writing. Others kept delightful journals of the life of their times, such 
as that of Sally Wistar. 

The most sturdily independent writing of the period came, however, not 
from the writers of gentle verse, usually imitative of European patterns, but 
from the essayists and writers in the field of religion, politics and current affairs. 
This formed what has been termed by Bridenbaugh “a literature of action” and 
was integrated with contemporary life in all its aspects. It was likewise a lite- 
rature of controversy. One of the first great controversies in the colonial era was 
that provoked by the Great Awakening and the teachings of George Whitefield. 
It led to a literal flood of sermons and pamphlets, on both sides of the question. 
The colonial wars provoked political issues which were written about in great 
detail and likewise a subject for sharp differences of opinion. These included 
Indian policy, frontier defense, and relations of the Assembly with Council 
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and the Proprietors. The end of the French and Indian War was followed by 
the issue of taxation without representation. Within this structure there were 
numerous colonial grievances and both provided the basis for a continuation 
of the war of pamphlets and newspaper essays. Nor was there lacking resort 
to poetic forms in these wars of words. As one reads them today they provide 
a certain stimulation and a realization that here was the stuff out of which a 
new civilization based upon new thinking ard new ideas was being established. 


Pennsylvania Starts to Write Its History—To the modern it would hardly 
seem that Pennsylvanians of the years before the Revolution would have been 
conscious of the fact that they had a history. Fortunately, there were those who 
felt that the passage of long years were not necessary either to write or to as- 
semble history or its materials. William Penn started the ball rolling when he 
wrote in 1681 his Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania, essentially a 
contemporary history. It was followed by such contemporary works as Thomas 
Budd’s Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Gabriel Thom- 
as’s oft-cited Historical and Geographical Account of the Province and Country 
of Pesnnsylvania, and Pastorius’ Particular Geographical Description of the 
Lately Discovered Province of Pennsylvania. In a sense, more than one original 
inhabitant of the Province who wrote a long letter or extended account of his 
new home was an amateur historian of the time. 

It was the ever expressive Jacob Duché, literateur and theologian, who 
said in 1771 that there should be “regular, sensible, and well written history of 
Pennsylvania, from its first settlement . . . which might comprise an interest- 
ing account of the labors of its venerable founder, the progress of Commerce, 
of Arts and Sciences, the gradual improvement of taste and manners, and the 
rise of various sects of religion.” There were several efforts in the direction of 
assembling and writing history. Caleb Pusey, David Lloyd, Isaac Norris II, 
and James Logan were among those who collected the sources later utilized by 
Robert Proud to write his somewhat inadequate History of Pennsylvania. The 
monumental historical endeavor of the era was that undertaken by the Rev. 
Morgan Edwards who began compilation of Materials Towards a History of the 
American Baptists, one volume of which was published prior to the Revolution 
bearing on Pennsylvania. A major service in collecting historical materials was 
undertaken by the Swiss artist, Pierre Eugene du Simitiére. 

Original and distinctive contributions were made also in the field of medi- 
cal literature by Pennsylvanians of the colonial era, thus starting a tradition 
which is still alive. Among medical writings Dr. John Morgan’s Discourse upon 
the Institution of Medical Schools in America (1765) became a well-known 
work. Dr. John Kearsley, Jr.’s Observations on the Angina Maligna was pub- 
lished both in America and elsewhere. John Bartram’s writings were known 
throughout the world, as were those of Lewis Evans. Many a contribution to 
learned journals in England came from the pen of a Pennsylvania colonial and 
conveyed new knowledge on such matters as Franklin’s experiments with elec- 
tricity. 


The Arts Take Root in Philadelphia—It was in 1763 that Franklin wrote: 
“After the first cares for the necessities of life are over, we shall come to think 
of the embellishments. Already, some of our young geniuses begin to lisp at- 
tempts at painting, poetry, and music.” From no less a person than Charles Will- 
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son Peale, Franklin himself learned in 1771 that, “The people here have a growing 
taste for the arts, and are becoming more and more fond of encouraging their 
progress amongst them.” A survey of the situation tends to confirm both judg- 
ments. Despite the fact that Quakerism in general frowned upon the arts and 
drama as unnecessary, if not downright evils, a growing wordliness of spirit 
pervaded Philadelphia as wealth increased. People of means came to patronize 
all of the arts with greater frequency and more and more liberal outlays of 
money for their support. In short, the arts in their advance were a handmaiden 
of a growing aristocracy with its more luxurious tastes and desires for enjoy- 
ment and embellishment. For this reason, much of the advance was not along 
the lines of growth of a native culture but rather the copying of European 
modes of the time. 

In the field of the drama, the theatre’s history really began in 1754 in Phila- 
delphia with the arrival of Louis Hallam’s American Company, after it had 
played in New York and Williamsburg. Under the later management of David 
Douglas it became something of a Philadelphia institution, and in 1766 Douglas 
built the Southwark Theater. This was the first permanent theater in the colo- 
nies. Students of the College of Philadelphia presented the Masque of Alfred 
in 1756, the first collegiate drama in America. Following the Revolution, Louis 
Hallam, Jr., became a manager and actor on the Philadelphia stage and a leading 
star for some years. He has been termed the “father of the American stage.” 
Philadelphia by the Revolution had become the major theatrical center of 
America. The plays were presented on a very high plane but the standard 
Shakespearean and classical dramas of England were the principal vehicles. Men- 
tion has been made earlier of Thomas Godfrey’s The Prince of Parthia as the 
first American drama but it copied European classical styles very closely. The 
more original work of Thomas Forrest was never performed. In general, the 
theater was the diversion of the very wealthy and patterned after the English 
examples with slavish exactness. 

A notable growth of music took place in Pennsylvania, especially after 
1760, and it represented more evidence of local cultural growth. Especially note- 
worthy was the music of the German churches of Pennsylvania where chorals 
such as those performed by the Moravian choir represented the beginning of 
an outstanding musical tradition. The poorer classes brought with them from 
their mother countries an abundance of folk songs. Out of the homely experi- 
ence of the people others were fashioned or adaptations made of the originals 
which had come from the mother land. Folk songs could be sung by almost 
anyone and readily became the music of the untutored common people. The 
instruments used for the accompaniment were the fife, the guitar, dulcimer, or 
zither, and sometimes the “fiddle.” Many folk tunes, in fact perhaps a majority, 
were utilized for dancing at country frolics and provided recreation as well 
as art. 

More conservative and classical forms of music flourished in Philadelphia 
where the music teacher made his appearance before 1750. James Bremmer, 
who came to Philadelphia in 1763, became not only a teacher but also a com- 
poser and musician of note. He has been termed the founder of formal music 
in the middle colonies. The major native musical figure was the renowned 
Francis Hopkinson, one-time organist at Christ Church. His “My Days Have 
Been so Wondrous Free” was the first secular musical composition of any note 
in the colonies. Hopkinson became an associate of Bremmer and together they 
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did much to advance music in Philadelphia to a high level.-Music stores ap- 
peared by 1740 and sold music as well as musical instruments. All kinds of 
musical instruments were made and sold in Philadelphia by 1772. Gustavus 
Hesselius and others were notable organ builders. In 1769 Signor Giovanni 
Gualdo, who had arrived two years before in Philadelphia, organized and pre- 
sented the first concert using American music and performed by American 
artists. He has been termed the colonies’ first composer of orchestral music and 
the first genuine conductor of the orchestra. 

The hunger for art was first satisfied by importation of European prints. 
Pennsylvania found its first native artistic impulses expressed, strangely enough, 
in the painting of the elaborate and often beautiful tavern signs of the period. 
It was only a step from painting these tavern signs to higher forms of art such 
as painting a portrait or a landscape. Some thirty-six portrait artists have been 
counted in Philadelphia of the colonial era. One of the first was Gustavus Hes- 
selius, the organ builder, who painted two Indian chiefs for Thomas Penn in 
1735. He also did the “Crucifixion” for the Catholic Church in Philadelphia. 
In 1743 James Claypoole opened an art shop for the sales of artists’ supplies, 
and became one of Pennsylvania’s first truly native artists. His shop and that of 
Christopher Marshall were visited by every major artist of the Middle Colonies. 
In 1756 Benjamin West was established in Philadelphia under the patronage 
of Provost Smith and William Allen. Born at Swarthmore, West became by 
the age of twenty an accomplished artist. The dependence upon European 
standards was so slavish, however, that he must be sent to Italy for study. He then 
became the artistic lion of Britain, the royal court painter, a founder of the 
Royal Academy, and lived and died away from his native Pennsylvania. 

West’s departure left prostrated a promising school of Philadelphia painters 
and recovery was slow. When Matthew Pratt and Henry Bembridge, other 
notable and promising young artists, returned to the Province after study abroad, 
Philadelphia art showed signs of revival. Charles Willson Peale, Maryland na- 
tive, settled in Philadelphia in 1776 and added lustre to its artistic reputation 
until his death in 1827. During the Revolutionary and early Federal period 
he was America’s most noted portrait painter. Landscape artists of some note 
included Alexander Stewart and Isaac Beston. Miniaturists of distinction were 
Pierre du Simitiére and Richard Collins. Philadelphia, in general, was one of 
the art centers of the period. Even wealthy Quaker merchants, despite the 
teachings of the meeting, found it pleasant to have their portraits painted or 
to adorn their homes with choice landscapes. This provided considerable pat- 
ronage for the better local artists while European art was at the same time being 
imported to grace the homes of the very wealthy. John Singleton Copley in 
1771 was prevailed upon to remark on the “very great and elegant” paintings to 
be seen in Philadelphia’s homes. 

Quite different from these evidences of artistic appreciation, but equally 
important, were the strivings of the poor and untrained to express artistic im- 
pulses. The Pennsylvania Dutch in particular had a love of color and its use 
in beautiful designs which provided some of the major expressions of folk 
art of distinctive American character in the early years of the colonies and later 
republic. Even the blacksmiths and wheelwrights building Conestoga wagons 
fashioned attractive and decorative ironwork and painted the bodies and wheels 
in brilliant red and blue. Housewives worked artistic patterns and colorful de- 
signs into quilts and like home needs. Pennsylvania Dutch makers of tinware 
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and household chairs and chests gave free rein to artistic impulses which often 
achieved results of great and enduring beauty. Iron molders making castings 
for stoves and fireplaces literally reproduced the “bible in iron” in portraying 
religious events and themes. With a population so richly representative of the 
nationalities of the European world it is little wonder that many and varied 
expressions of their artistic impulses, though often crude and untutored, should 
find their way into all walks of life. 


Pennsylvania’s Colonial Architecture—The first few decades following the 
founding of the colony saw little attention to architecture, in the sense of a 
concern for the finer points of the design and structure of buildings. Erecting 
any building was a matter of urgent necessity and there was little time for 
attention to style. Nor was there, as yet, any class of persons or organized 
groups with the means to build anything elaborate. The need of the first set- 
tlers was for simple homes, places to conduct a business, and possibly a house 
of worship. It was in this very early period that the great majority of all build- 
ings were built from logs, or rough lumber hewn by hand or sawed at the 
early saw mills. It must be kept in mind that while this situation had changed 
in eastern Pennsylvania in and about Philadelphia by 1750, it still prevailed on 
the expanding frontier until even after the Revolution. 

The use of logs for building was known to the Swedes and Finns who first 
settled on the Delaware, as well as to some of the early Swiss and German 
settlers in Pennsylvania. Log buildings, except for isolated examples elsewhere, 
were almost peculiar to early Pennsylvania architecture and might be termed the 
first “contribution” the Province made to early building. The abundance of 
the forests, plus the fact that the trees must be eliminated to clear the land for 
farming, made it extremely natural and convenient for the Pennsylvanians of 
the frontier, wherever it might be situated, to utilize log architecture. Examples 
of this type of building are still to be seen, especially in western Pennsylvania 
where it was last utilized on the frontier. Like almost every other importation 
from abroad, the log cabin of Pennsylvania was an adaptation of European 
practice to the conditions of New World life. It was utilized not only for 
homes but also for other purposes. The emphasis placed upon the “log college” 
in early Pennsylvania educational history is an example of the dominance of 
log buildings. 

A major adaptation of this type of structure also appeared in colonial 
Pennsylvania and was common and original for the Province. It was the medi- 
eval-like framed building with a skeleton or frame made of hewed logs or tim- 
bers and the exterior sheathed with hand-split clapboards. The spaces between 
were filled with stone and clay, both of which were present in the regions in 
which this type of structure was erected. Buildings of this type were reported 
by travelers Daenkerts and Sluyter in the Delaware region as early as 1689, 
They appear in early Pennsylvania German building in interior Pennsylvania. 
There are examples of this type of architecture still in evidence at the Ephrata 
Kloister. It appears also that in many instances the primitive log structures of 
the earliest builders were later sheathed in somewhat the same fashion, as a 
step toward providing a more permanent and perhaps better appearing build- 
ing. Examples of this type of construction are still standing and many an an- 
cient structure of today gives evidence of the fact that it originally was a log 
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building. This, perhaps, was the principal Pennsylvania adaptation of log cabin 
architecture to New World conditions. 

Building is to a large extent a matter of circumstances and materials. In colo- 
nial Pennsylvania it was conditioned by the importation of diverse cultures from 
Europe which brought varying concepts of architectural procedure. These 
concepts or ideas were conditioned by the practical circumstances which con- 
fronted the people living in the Province:~The Pennsylvania Germans for the 
most part built in stone, partly because the limestone of the region from which 
they came was the customary material from which the great castles of the Rhine 
Valley were erected. Even the Pennsylvania Germans, however, often first 
resorted to log cabins. The cabins of the German farmers of the very early 
period were not unlike those of the Swedes, though usually larger and floored 
with split logs. The roofs were covered with split boards or “shakes” and 
weighted down. Even in log cabin architecture there was a progressive evo- 
lution from the crude, one story and one room type to more elaborate struc- 
tures. Some ten or fifteen years after his first home was built the average in- 
land colonial farmer would be found replacing his cabin with a story and a 
half or two story log house. It would represent several other refinements. The 
logs would now be square hewn and the mortar whitewashed. Glass usually 
appeared for the windows and sawed boards for flooring. Stone chimneys were 
also used and nailed shingles, now that nails were manufactured locally and 
available. The interior might even be plastered and was certain to be white- 
washed. Log homes of this type were built on the expanding frontier at least as 
late as 1830 and many are still standing. 

With more wealth at hand and a greater choice of building materials pos- 
sible, even rural Pennsylvania began to equip itself with more elaborate homes 
and other buildings by 1750. The use of stone and brick for building was 
noted in Philadelphia about 1700. Beginnings of a colonial brick-making indus- 
try made possible a wider use of brick in those areas where clay for their manu- 
facture was available. The first extensive use of stone in building by Pennsyl- 
vania German farmers was in Swisser-barns. These huge structures were of 
distinctive design, still common to the Pennsylvania Dutch country, and a di- 
rect importation of architectural ideas from their homelands. It was not long 
before observers like Lewis Evans, in 1753, were led to comment that the Ger- 
man barns were “as large as palaces, while the owners live in log hutts. . .” 
This situation prevailed for many decades. German farmers began to build 
fine stone and brick farmhouses before the Revolution, with stone the pre- 
ferred material. Such structures were usually a product of the well-being of a 
second generation on the land. Thomas Anbury in 1778 noted the large stone 
houses of the German farm country “... built of stone, two stories high and 
covered with cedar shingles.” The two story high stone house with its pitched 
roof and cornices running across the gables and around the first story and large 
central stone chimney was a fine colonial structure in terms of simplicity and 
utility, and created a certain beauty and distinction in early Pennsylvania archi- 
tecture. 

Varying cultural and ethnic backgrounds altered the pattern of architec- 
ture, as it did all other aspects of Pennsylvania life and culture. The Bucks 
County Quakers built a distinctive narrow stone farmhouse one room deep, 
often expanded over the years to include three or four rooms, all in a row. 
This was an outstanding colonial example of a completely functional architec- 
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ture based upon simple but expanding needs. The English settlers built mainly, 
however, in brick, unless they happened to locate in an area where it was not 
available. The Scotch-Irish also used brick for their more substantial buildings 
wherever possible. The Scotch-Irish were on the frontier during the colonial 
era and hence their finer buildings were built largely after the Revolution. 
While they did not come from a log cabin country, the Scotch-Irish adapted 
log architecture very extensively during the colonial era. As saw mills became 
available with supplies of sawed lumber, both the Scotch-Irish and English 
settlers in certain interior sections of the province were apt to build with this 
material. Even the Quakers utilized logs and like materials for meeting houses in 
the pioneer sections where they penetrated, as witness the Catawissa Friends 
Meeting in Columbia County built about the time of the Revolution. 





Quaker Log Meeting House at Catawissa, Columbia County. Built in 1785 


Philadelphia's Fine Buildings—It is quite natural that the most elaborate 
buildings and the major achievements in colonial architecture should be lo- 
cated principally in Philadelphia. Here wealthy merchants and landholders were 
anxious long before the Revolution to display their means through building 
great mansions. Here also the advancing civilization of the time made a place 
for more elaborate public buildings and churches, the two major types of non- 
residential construction. Before about 1720 no building of this type with any 
claim to distinction could be said to have been erected in the entire Province, 
with the possible exception of Old Swedes’ Church. After that date there were 
many notable examples of such buildings in and outside Philadelphia. The 
original Court House at Chester, oldest in the Commonwealth, built in 1724 
is an example of a fine public building of very early vintage. Andrew Hamil- 
ton’s design for the State House in 1735 resulted in one of the truly distinguished 
buildings of early America. Christ Church, designed in the same period by 
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Dr. John Kearsley, became one of the finest church structures of colonial: 
America. The Pennsylvania Hospital, designed in 1756 by Samuel Rhodes, 
was another distinguished building of the early colonial era. 

The private dwellings of the wealthy in and around Philadelphia were 
among the finest in the colonies. They were built almost equally of brick and 
stone and in the Georgian colonial style. Perhaps the most significant difference 
between them and the fine houses of other colonials was a certain plain austerity 
of detail. James Logan’s famous Stenton, for example, was remarkably similar 
in outward appearance to William Byrd’s Westover in Virginia, except for 
its lack of elaborate detail. Philadelphia town and country houses were notable 
for high, narrow, unadorned doorways, as if their owners thus wished to re- 
mind themselves of a certain austerity of principle and habit which so sumptuous 
a residence seemed to deny. Country homes of wealthy Philadelphians were 
for the most part simple two story stone or brick buildings set in country gar- 
den surroundings. Many of these residences still survive as living examples of 
the life of colonial Pennsylvania grandees. 


Finer Tastes in Clothing and Furnishings—The dress and living habits of 
the upper class element in town and city likewise reflected the trend toward 
a higher scale of living with greater attention to luxury and style. This con- 
trast, naturally, was more noticeable in Philadelphia, the great colonial city, 
than elsewhere. Homespun and dressed skins provided the clothing for the 
great majority of Pennsylvania farmers. In town and city the laborer and artisan 
wore leather or cloth breeches with coarse woolen stockings, or a long loose 
type of pantaloon made from heavy cloth, usually of homespun production. 
These types of clothing were in sharp contrast with those of the upper class. 
While Quakers adhered to more “plainness” in dress, as was consistent with 
their religious thinking, this was apt to be evident in lack of ornamentation 
rather than in quailty of cloth and attention to tailoring. The finest and most 
expensive silks and satins imported from the best manufacturers abroad went 
into the making of the clothing of men and women of the aristocracy, both 
Quakers and non-Quakers. The silk stockings, coloful velvet breeches, bright 
velvet or satin waistcoat, and elegant silver buttons and buckles common to 
the garb of the colonial gentleman were not missing even in Quaker Philadel- 
phia, and proclaimed the aristocrat as he walked along the street or rode in 
his elegant carriage. As the percentage of Quakers in Philadelphia’s population 
decreased and more and more of that sect abandoned or modified the plain 
severity of their fathers, the Philadelphia gentleman came less and less to vary 
in richness of dress or elegance in manner from his colonial fellow in Boston 
or Charleston. 

The same elegance was evident in the furnishings of the home and the 
customary living habits of the aristocracy, as contrasted with the relative lack 
of refinements in the life of the average man. Wealth produced a taste for fine 
furnishings and the products of the best pewterer and silversmith. Mention 
already has been made of the fact that even Quaker gentlemen showed an in- 
terest in art and, sometimes secretly, succumbed to the art of the portrait 
painter. Inventories of colonial estates reveal individual possession of fine fur- 
niture in mahogany and other more exotic woods and household furnishings 
valued at more than a thousand pounds, the equivalent of several thousand dol- 
lars. Imported “Turkey carpets” were not unusual in grand mansions. Fortunate- 
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ly, this taste did not languish itself on importations alone. The work of Francis _ 


and John Richardson, Philadelphia silversmiths, was heavily patronized even 
by Quakers. The life of the colonial gentry of Pennsylvania was hardly less 
elegant in all its aspects than that of the English aristocracy. 


Science and Medicine in Colonial Pennsylvania—It was in the realm of sci- 
ence that the intellectual life of colonial Pennsylvnia achieved its greatest dis- 
tinction and marked a truly significant flowering of the colonial mind. The ad- 
vances in science were especially important because they represented a true 
emancipation from a mere copying of the culture and manners of Europe and 
thereby marked beginnings of some intellectual independence for America. 
They were significant also in that they did not flow from any single class nor 
were they necessarily dependent upon the aristocracy, though there were no- 
table wealthy patrons of science like James Logan. As a matter of fact, sci- 
entific studies were largely middle class in inspiration and achievement and 
many of the artisans of colonial Pennsylvania dabbled successfully with sci- 
ence and invention. Franklin’s Junto of 1729, for example, represented in its 
first membership a glazier, a surveyor, a shoemaker, a joiner, and a merchant in 
addition to himself, a colonial printer. 

The most notable upper class patron of science was James Logan. His re- 
markable library of science, the best in the colonies, was open to all for use 
and included works of Alchimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy, and those of all the 
major contemporary English scientists. Thomas Godfrey was encouraged by 
Logan and through use of his library and patronage was able to develop a 
major improvement of the mariner’s quadrant in 1730. Godfrey was six months 
ahead of the Englishman, John Hadley, in developing the same device. Logan 
himself was a scientist of note. His major contribution was the study of sexuality 
of plants, published in English in 1747 after having been written in Latin. Logan 
was likewise a patron of the noted John Bartram. Best known as a collector 
and classifier of plants, Bartram was also a student of their habitat and require- 
ments and experimented with hybridization of plants. His field expeditions led 
to an interest in paleontology and geology. In 1756 Bartram worked out a 
proposal to test the mineral resources of the interior by a system of earth borings, 
anticipating the idea of geological surveys of nearly a century later. 

The study of electricity was one of the major vogues of the time and here 
Pennsylvanians made notable contributions. Franklin has received the most at- 
tention because of his famous kite experiment which determined the nature of 
lightning, and for the invention of the lightning rod. Thomas Hopkinson and 
Ebenezer Kinnersley were his close associates in all such endeavors and it was 
Philip Syng and others who discovered that electricity was generated by col- 
lection rather than friction and had positive and negative attributes. Franklin and 
his associates did enough to advance knowledge of electricity to justify calling 
them the founders of modern electrical science. 

Pennsylvanians made major contributions to geographical knowledge 
through the all important art of map making. Lewis Evans published in 1749 
the first edition of his Map of Pennsylvania, revised in 1752. Three years later 
he published his General Map of the Middle British Colonies in America and 
supplemented it with his Geographical, Historical, Political, Philosophical and 
Mebcanical Essays shortly after. Nicholas Scull, mathematician and surveyor, 
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published in 1750 a Map of Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent and in 1757 his 
Map of the Improved Part of the Province of Pennsylvania. William Allen, 
Franklin, and others sponsored Captain Charles Swaine’s attempt in the Argo 
to locate the fabulous Northwest passage which, while not successful in that 
task, did provide important knowledge of the Labrador coast. 

The breadth of scientific interest and activity in colonial Philadelphia was 
truly remarkable. The Academy was equipped with some of the best scientific 
apparatus of the day, due in no small measure to Franklin, and had a fine school 
of mathematics. The Loganian Library of scientific works was open to all who 
read. After about 1750 an increasing number of public lectures on science 
sponsored by men of means were available. In 1744 the American Philosophical 
Society was organized by Franklin and others for “Promoting Useful Knowl- 
edge among the British Plantations in America.” It was the first truly learned 
society in America and sought to unite all colonial science and philosophy with 
that of Europe. The Society was not active in its early years and in 1750 a 
group of youthful Philadelphians organized a second Junto as a discussion club 
for those interested in science and philosophy. Late in 1766 the Junto became 
the American Society for Promoting and Propagating Useful Knowledge, held 
at Philadelphia. The leader was Charles Thomson. The group represented the 
work and interest of a body of younger and more liberal thinkers who sought 
a means of uniting American science. The founding of the new society pro- 
vided a spark to revitalize the original American Philosophical Society, which 
represented the older and more conservative element. A spirited battle for 
members and influence ensued, with a considerable amount of colonial politics 
mingled with science. The new society captured Franklin as a member and 
president in 1768. Fortunately, the battle of science and philosophy was re- 
solved by a merger of the two groups in 1769 to become the great American 
Philosophical Society, from that day to this one of the great learned societies 
of the modern world. 

From this date forward the advance of science, whether theoretical or 
practical, centered about the influence of this organization as its major patron. 
This was in itself a democratic achievement in relieving science of any de- 
pendence upon the support of single individuals as patrons. At the time of the 
merger the combined membership was 251, of whom ninety were in other 
British colonies and seventeen in Europe. In 1776 the membership of the So- 
ciety included 298 Americans and forty-three Europeans. It was, however, 
predominantly a Pennsylvania institution. The Society’s influence radiated out- 
side Philadelphia to Pennsylvania’s only other sizable town, Lancaster. Here 
Edward Shippen, the Rev. Thomas Bond, and William Henry made the Juliana 
Library a virtual branch of the Philadelphia institution. The Society also en- 
couraged agricultural experiments by the Moravians at Bethlehem and was 
keenly concerned with studies of internal improvements in Pennsylvania. One 
of its greatest achievements, certainly, was the sponsorship of David Ritten- 
house’s notable observations of the transit of Venus. In 1771 the Society issued 
the first volume of its Transactions, printed by William Bradford in Philadelphia 
and a work which demonstrated to the civilized world the intellectual and sci- 
entific advances evident in colonial America and centering at Philadelphia. 


Practical Science—Even more significant to the future of Pennsylvania were 
the indications of practical application of science to new inventions even in the 
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colonial era. Mention has been made of Godfrey’s improvement of the quadrant 
and Franklin’s lightning rod. Lancaster’s William Henry became one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the Pennsylvania rifle and has been credited in this con- 
nection with pioneer work in developing the principle of interchangeable parts 
and uniform assembly techniques basic to modern industry. Henry experimented 
extensively with steam engines and tested on Conestoga Creek in 1763 what 
many regard as the first practical adaptation of steam to a steamboat. He also 
invented a system of automatic heat controls for home heating. Franklin’s fa- 
mous Pennsylvania Fireplace or Franklin Stove was developed in 1742 and 
cast by Robert Grace at Warwick furnace as a major improvement in heating. 

Philadelphia became an early leader in the manufacture of scientific in- 
struments and apparatus. Andrew Lamb, a former schoolmaster, began to make 
and sell octants for taking latitude at sea about 1749 and advertised his ability 
to make “all other mathematical instruments for sea and land.” David Ritten- 
house was a maker of clocks and instruments and has been termed the “peer 
of American instrument makers.” Thomas Gilpin, the Maryland miller, moved 
to Philadelphia in 1764 and emerged as a leading colonial engineer. It was Gil- 
pin who proposed and designed the suspension bridge over the Schuylkill. He 
became a major advocate of canals and improved roads to connect the Dela- 
ware with the Chesapeake and the Susquehanna. His careful and extensive sur- 
veys were backed by the American Philosophical Society, and were interrupted 
by his death in 1777 and the war. Owen Biddle was another leading maker of 
watches, clocks and instruments. Whitehead Humphrey was a pioneer colonial 
steel maker and manufactured and sold a screw-cutting machine of his own 
invention. 

In 1771 the Irish engineer and architect, Christopher Collins, opened an 
evening school in Philadelphia to teach “hydraulics, Hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
optics, perspective architecture and fortification” and the application of these 
to construction of waterworks, docks, bridges, navigation, engines and like 
machines to replace “the labour of men.” Collins developed himself a “Steam 
Engine for raising water” endorsed by the American Philosophical Society, and 
in 1775 developed the steam engine and reservoir to supply New York City 
with its municipal water system. These pre-Revolutionary advances in practical 
science and mechanics were evidences of the inventive and engineering capacity 
which were later to work many a revolution in the world of industry and 
transportation. 


Medicine—Other revolutionary developments of the future were presaged 
by Philadelphia’s progress in medicine. Dr. Thomas Wynne arrived with Penn 
on the Welcome and became one of the leading physicians of the early colonial 
era as well as the president of the first Assembly. Even earlier, John Goodson, 
a practicing physician in London had arrived in the Province. It was Goodson who 
had provided a place for reception and care of those “distracted or troubled in 
minde” in London. He brought with him to Pennsylvania his continued interest 
in this problem and was a pioneer in recognizing mental disorders as a disease. 
Philadelphia’s early medical practice was largely in the hands of Welsh Quakers, 
for the Welsh who came in the early years of the province included a large 
number of physicians and surgeons. Their descendants were to continue as 
leaders in medicine and surgery of the day and included Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walader, Dr. Lloyd Zachary, and many others. 
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Quaker humanitarianism had much to do with the early leadership of Penn- 
sylvania in medicine. As early as 1709 Philadelphia Quakers became concerned 
with the need for a hospital. It remained for the Quaker Dr. Thomas Bond to 
enlist the aid of Franklin and wealthy Quakers in founding in 1751 the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, the oldest hospital and the first in America. It was another 
Quaker, Dr. John Morgan, native-born Friend, who led the following decade 
in establishing at the College of Philadelphia, the first medical school in America. 
Around the school centered the work of such notables as Dr. William Shippen, Jr., 
Dr. Adam Kuhn, and Dr. Benjamin Rush. With such a background it is easy to see 
justification for regarding Philadelphia as the medical center of colonial Ameri- 
ca. The tradition thus established was to last into the present day. 





Dr. Benjamin Rush 


In conclusion, taking an overall view of the civilization of colonial Penn- 
sylvania as it existed on the eve of the Revolution, remarkable advances had 
been made and changes affected within less than a century since the coming 
of William Penn. The fine homes and aristocratic society of Philadelphia of 
1775 were hardly reminiscent of the cave dwellers on the Delaware of 1682-83 
before the city had been laid out. Even more significant for the future was the 
remarkable flowering of the arts, culture, and_ scientific discovery. These in 
particular were the herald of further advances in the future and of Pennsylvania 
leadership in promoting a certain intellectual and cultural independence as an 
accompaniment of political independence. 
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CHAPTER. SEVEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Here again there are available several newer books and articles with significant 
approaches to the social and cultural life of colonial Pennsylvania. C. H. Bridenbaugh 
(and J. H.) Rebels and Gentlemen (Reynal Hitchcock, 1942) and Cities in the 
Wilderness (Ronald Press, 1938) are especially brilliant studies for colonial Philadelphia 
and its life and culture. H. D. Eberlein and C. W. Hubbard’s Portrait of a Colonial 
City, Philadelphia, 1670-1938 (Lippincott, 1939) is another major work. P. B. Wal- 
lace, Colonial Churches and Meeting Houses, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
(Architectural Pub. Co. N. Y., 1931) is a pictorial study, along with his Colonial 
Houses and Colonial Ironworks in Old Philadelphia published by the same concern. 
Historic Philadelphia (Vol. 43, Part 1, Transactions of the Amer. Philos. Society, 
1953) is invaluable. Harold E. Dickson in 100 Pennsylvania Buildings (Bald Eagle 
Press, 1954) combines pictures with excellent notes on accompanying architectural 
history. The book by Eleanor Raymond on Early Domestic Architecture of Penn- 
sylvania (N. Y., 1931) is useful. S. W. Fletcher in his history of Pennsylvania farm- 
ing and farm life mentioned in the last chapter has invaluable information on farm 
life and farm buildings in the colonial period. Thomas T. Waterman’s The Dwellings 
of Colonial America (U. of North Carolina Press (1950) has a chapter on the 
“Delaware Valley and Pennsylvania.” Hugh Morrison’s Early American Architecture 
(Oxford U. Press, 1952) also has a chapter. 

Rural education of colonial days is well treated by Fletcher. T. Woody, Early 
Quaker Education in Pennsylvania (Columbia, 1920) is a detailed study. C. L. 
Maurer, Early Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania (Dorrance, Phila. 1932) is good 
for the German church school approach. J. W. Cavell, “Religious Education Among 
the Pennsylvania Germans” (Pa. German Soc. Proc., vol. 36, 1929) is a survey. R. 
Fortenbaugh’s article ‘““Pennsylvania, a Study in Religious Diversity” (Pa. Hist., vol. 
4, 1937) is a penetrating general article. Arnold Lloyd’s Quaker Social History, 1669- 
1738 (Longmans, Green, 1950), along with the study by Tolles mentioned in pre- 
vious chapters, cover the Friends. 

The fruitful subject of Pennsylvania German folk art has been covered by Frances 
Lichten, Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania (Scribner, 1946) in a remarkable and 
pioneer book and by John Joseph Stoudt in Pennsylvania Folk-Art (Allentown, 
Schlechters, 1948). A. J. DeArmond’s Andrew Bradford, Colonial Journalist (U. of 
Del. Press, 1949), along with various Franklin biographies, help give the story of 
early journalism in Philadelphia. The subject ‘The Friends and Music” is treated by 
J. L. Bailey (Friends Hist. Assoc. Bulletin, vol. 23, 1934). Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., has a 
brilliant essay titled ‘Some Aspects of ‘the Social History of Pennsylvania, 1760-1790” 
(Pa. Mag., vol. 62, July, 1938). As usual, this magazine is invaluable for its numerous 
articles and bits of source material which may be consulted through the Index and 
are not repeated here. Edward P. Cheyney’s History of the University of Pennsylvania 
(U. of Penn. Press, 1940) tells the beginnings of this university. The University of 
Pennsylvania Press in 1931 printed a facsimile of Franklin’s ‘Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.” The charity school was studied by Samuel E. 
Weber, The Charity School Movement in Colonial Pennsylvania (Lasher, Phila., 1905). 
Douglas C. McMurtrie’s A History of Printing in the United States. . . (Bowker, 
1936) touches on Pennsylvania in the second volume. H. C. Wilson did an article on 
“Early Periodicals in Pennsylvania” (Pa. Lib. Notes, vol. 14, 1935). The American 
Philosophical Society published its history in 1914, as did the Library Company of 
Philadelphia in 1913. Luella M. Wright did The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650- 
1725 (Columbia, 1932). Church Music and Musical Life in Pennsylvania in the 
Eighteenth Century was published by the Colonial Dames of America in 1926-27 and 
is most helpful. Science and medicine are very well treated by Bridenbaugh. Publi- 
cations of southeastern Pennsvlvania historical societies, county histories, and Scharf 
and Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, along with J. F. Watson’s Annals of Phila- 
delphia are too often neglected. 














CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA IN PENNSYLVANIA 


RADITIONAL INTERPRETA¥IONS and accounts of the Ameri- 
can Revolution have been altered and expanded materially by recent 
studies of the revolutionary movement. Nowhere are these viewpoints 
more applicable than in the history of Pennsylvania in the Revolutionary 
era. Today, the American Revolution is recognized as both a social and 
political movement rather than merely a war for independence from 
England. It is recognized also as an internal revolution within the colonies as 
well as a revolt against external power. The American Revolution was a part 
of the movement of the American people toward greater democracy in society 
and government. All of these new concepts are applicable especially to the 
story of the revolutionary movement and its consequences in Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps no other single colony was characterized by more of the internal 
conflicts back of the revolutionary movement. Few, if any, of the other colonies 
had a longer background of internal democratic revolt against privilege or a 
more intense spirit of freedom. The author of a recent history of Pennsylvania 
has remarked that Pennsylvania was slow and hesitant to enter the Revolution. 
This is true only in terms of actual revolt against England. The seeds of internal 
revolution were germinated earlier and had taken stronger root in Pennsylvania 
than in almost any other of the thirteen colonies. 

At the same time, Pennsylvania was in a unique position where its leadership 
in the cause of independence was of more than ordinary importance to the 
success of the patriot cause. It was the third most populous colony. It was first 
in basic economic strength measured by trade, industry, agriculture, and finance. 
Intellectually, it had emerged as a leader in colonial thought. Literacy was 
probably more widespread among its inhabitants than in any other single colony. 
The conditions of its founding and development had created a natural seedbed 
for the spirit of liberty and independence. Even its key location among the 
colonies gave it a certain importance to the colonial cause not possessed by 
others. It was no accident that the Continental Congresses were called to meet 
in Philadelphia and that here the Declaration of Independence was formulated 
and proclaimed. Philadelphia was in every respect the natural capital of the 
colonial world. To have ignored this in organizing for revolt against the Crown 
would have been a violation of reality. 


Backgrounds of the Revolutionary Movement—All was not quiet in Penn- 
sylvania when the farmers at Concord fired the shot to be heard around the 
world. Behind the eventual organizing of a new government under the Constitu- 
tion of 1776, replacing the Proprietorship and the Charter of Privileges of 1701, 
was more than a mere movement to throw off the yoke of England. Long years 
of smouldering conflict between group and section and a slow but strong 
development of the democratic spirit within Pennsylvania sought expression 
in overthrowing not merely the power of a King and a Proprietor but also 
that of an entrenched oligarchy within the Province. In Pennsylvania the 
revolution was a social movement indeed, and also a revolution within a revolution. 

The background for an understanding of this aspect of the revolutionary 
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movement already has been established in preceding chapters. The urge for 
greater self government which forced a gradual expansion of the principle of 
representative government culminating in the Charter of Privileges of 1701 has 
been discussed. Likewise, we have noticed the conflicts of interest between 
Council and Assembly, Assembly and Governor or Proprietor which enlivened 
the politics of the colonial era. The conflict between the frontier and the seaboard, 
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as represented in demands that the Quaker Assembly provide for protection 
of the settlers, has been reviewed. The social conflict between a seaboard com- 
mercial aristocracy and an agrarian frontier democracy has been touched upon, 
along with the resentment of the new counties over inadequate representation. 
All these are the keys to understanding the revolutionary situation in the Quaker 
Commonwealth. 

All these smouldering differences of opinion and social and sectional 
grievances came to a head between 1763 and 1776. Mention has been made of the 
march of the back country Scotch-Irish upon Philadelphia following the French 
and Indian War. This much neglected episode reflected clearly the basic 
frontier antagonism toward the eastern oligarchy as a deep and intense feeling 
expressing itself in more than mere words. The situtation became worse rather 
than better in the succeeding years so far as depth of grievances was concerned. 

Historians have a tendency to over-simplify political issues and conflicts 
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and this, mayhap, is because it is literally impossible in any brief analysis to 
touch upon all the peculiar interlocking of forces involved. Many times they are 
completely defiant of any sensible attempt to resolve them in simple and under- 
standable terms. This certainly is true of Pennsylvania between about 1763 and 
1776, but an attempt will be made here to provide such a general analysis and 
interpretation. 

The differences of the interior with tlie seaboard in relation to matters of 
Indian policy and trade and frontier defense were brought to a temporary halt 
with the end of the French and Indian War. The basic resentments engendered, 
however, were not easily assuaged, as was indicated by the march on Philadelphia. 
Those who were interested in politics and located in the newer counties 
remembered that their failures to secure attention to their needs were due to 
inadequate representation in the Provincial Government. Their interest in securing 
a more fair representation was increased by this realization. 


Inadequate Representation—Indeed, the system of representation which pre- 
vailed on the eve of the Revolution was such as to create a severe reflection upon 
the democratic traditions which had characterized the early development of 
the Quaker Commonwealth. Privilege is never apt to relinquish its postition 
without stress of pressure of a somewhat violent nature. It is quite probable that 
the entrenched easterners little appreciated the nature of the situation. This was 
certainly not true of the interior. A Cumberland County petition presented to the 
Assembly in 1764 stated clearly that the “Bottom of all their grievances” and 
the “Source of all their Sufferings, is their not being fairly represented in 
Assembly ... .” There was a quite natural tendency, however, upon the part 
of conservative easterners, possessed of greater wealth and security, to regard 
the existing state of affairs as quite satisfactory and entirely consistent with 
the best interests of the Province as a whole. 

Some are inclined to regard the resulting situation as a deliberate conspiracy 
of the few against the many. It probably was rather an unconscious and natural 
expression of human nature. Whichever was the case, the representation in the 
colonial government of the new counties and of the common people within 
Philadelphia was not in accord with democratic principles. In operation, the 
electoral machinery prevented both Philadelphia City and the western counties 
from becoming influential in the Assembly in proportion to their increase in 
population. From 1752 to 1771 the Assembly comprised thirty-six members. 
Twenty-six of these represented the three original counties of Philadelphia, 
Bucks and Chester, including the city of Philadelphia with two members. The 
new counties had but a meagre ten members in the Assembly. In 1760 the three 
original counties had a taxable population of 13,587, exclusive of Philadelphia, 
with twenty-four representatives in Assembly. The western counties with 15,443 
taxables were limited to ten members of that body. 

The estimable pioneer historian of Pennsylvania, Robert Proud, provides 
figures for 1771 which indicate an even greater disparity of representation. By 
that date the original counties with 15,365 taxables had twenty-four members 
of Assembly, while five new counties with 20,550 taxables were allowed but 
eleven members. After this date three additional counties were created in response 
to the demand of the frontier. Even this move brought the representation for 
new counties only to a total of fifteen, as compared with twenty-six for the 
original eastern counties. The interior counties did begin to gain some influence 
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in the Assembly, however, and in 1774 Edward Biddle of Berks County was 
elected speaker. 

Lack of representation in terms of adequate and equal membership in the 
General Assembly for all the counties was only one phase of the “taxation 
without representation” grievance within the Province. Equally serious was the 
denial on a basis of property qualifications of the right to vote. From the time 
of Markham’s Frame in 1696 to the formation of the new state constitution in 
1776, electors were designated as “Free denizens” of the Province who were males 
twenty-one years of age owning either fifty acres of land, of which ten were 
“seated and cleared,” or fifty pounds “lawful money of this government, clear 
estate.” No person could vote who was not born or naturalized in England or 
the Province. In 1700 the requirement for cleared or seated lands was raised 
to twelve acres. The land requirement was not so important as was that for 
the alternate equivalent in personal estate. Land was both abundant and cheap 
and in any settled section of the Province most of the farm population was 
qualified to vote. In the cities and boroughs the situation was quite different, 
especially in Philadelphia. 

Tax lists for rural areas of Pennsylvania in the Colonial era reveal that 
nearly one-half the adult males owned the necessary fifty acres of land. The 
situation in terms of non-landholders was quite different. Philadelphia in 1775 had 
335 persons assessed with personal property of fifty or more dollars, out of a 
total of 3,452 taxable males, or less than ten per cent. If it is estimated that 
taxables amounted to about one-fifth of the total population, one in ten of the 
rural population enjoyed suffrage and only one in fifty of the urban residents. 
Under such a condition of affairs is was easy for the eastern oligarchy of 
landholders and merchants to keep rather complete control of all phases of 
colonial government. It is easy to understand the ferment of opposition which 
arose as a result. 

All of the underlying unrest which had been kept in abeyance during 
the stress of war years ending in the French and Indian War came to a head 
after 1763. The Conestoga massacre and the march of the “Paxton Boys” on 
Philadelphia represented a peak of indignation expressing itself almost before the 
smoke of battle with the French had cleared. The march on Philadelphia indeed 
represented virtual internal civil war and actual bloodshed was avoided only by 
extreme efforts at conciliation involving some of the leading men of the Province. 
Governor John Penn himself fled panic-stricken to the home of Franklin to ask 
his aid in defending Philadelphia against the invaders from the frontiers. Here 
were kindled fires of revolution expressed in bitter dissent against the Provincial 
government. While the rebels returned to their homes in peace their grievances 
were not forgotten. 


Early Reactions to British Tax Laws—At this very moment the internal 
battle over taxation without representation was submerged temporarily in the 
fight against the same practice upon the part of Great Britain. The needs for 
defense of the new far-flung British Empire joined with the problem of meeting 
debts resulting from the colonial wars to force a new colonial policy for Britain 
involving taxation of colonials. The result was the passage in 1765 of the famous 
Stamp Act. Almost at once internal differences were forgotten in general 
Opposition to this measure as applied in Pennsylvania and sister colonies. Indeed, 
the conservative Proprietary Party was the loudest in condemning the Act. To 
Franklin it appeared that the “sun of liberty is set . . . .” When the Assembly 
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convened in September, 1765, it agreed to join the other colonies, at the call of 
Massachusetts, in a protest meeting at New York. Of more moment were a series 
of ten resolutions influenced and largely drawn up by John Dickinson affirming 
in strong terms the right of every British subject “to be taxed only by his own 
consent, or that of his legal Representatives” and declaring taxation without 
such representation “is unconstitutional and subversive of their most valuable 
Rights.” The basic case of the Pennsylvaniahs was rested on “the natural Rights 
of Mankind, and the noble Principles of English Liberty.” 

On October 5 the Royal Charlotte, convoyed by a sloop of war, arrived 
at Philadelphia with the hated stamped papers for Pennsylvania, along with those 
for neighboring Jersey and Maryland. That afternoon several thousand citizens 
gathered at the State House to consider means of checking the distribution 
of the stamps. The stamp agent was prevailed upon to refuse to execute his 
duties and the newspapers were put in mourning in preparation for ending 
publication on November 1, when the stamp tax went into effect. A citizens 
committee prevailed upon some four hundred merchants and traders to under- 
take non-importation measures. Even public offices were closed in protest on 
November 1 and were not opened until news of repeal was received in May. 
Joseph Galloway, speaker of the Assembly and leader of the Anti-Proprietary 
Party, was one of the few outstanding persons who refused to join in protesting 
the tax. 

Repeal of the Stamp Act came in March and the news arrived in Philadelphia 
in May. Pennsylvania, despite internal political bickering on the issue, had taken 
a leading part in the protest movement, including the work of the Stamp Act 
Congress. John Dickinson drafted both the Declaration of Rights and Petition to 
the King. Protests of British merchants suffering loss of trade from non-importa- 
tion were perhaps more important than were colonial protest declarations in 
leading to repeal. For the time being, in Pennsylvania the internal ferment was 
cooled by unity in opposition to the tax. Rejoicing at repeal of the Stamp Act 
was short lived for in May, 1767, the Townshend Acts added fuel to the flames. 
Again there were protest meetings and non-importation agreements. While 
Philadelphia did not stage a tea party equal to that in Boston, loyal citizens 
prevented the landing of a cargo of tea and forced its return to England. 

As the revolutionary movement progressed in the Province the unity of 
classes apparent in the first reactions to the Stamp Act and other leading 
measures began to disappear. Gradually, the forces of internal discontent began 
to merge with those of external protest. More Joseph Galloways began to 
assert leadership in toning down the protest against British “tyranny” and 
usurpation of “natural rights.” The normal conservatism of the Philadelphia 
mercantile and landholding aristocracy began to assert itself. Some of those 
who had protested the Stamp Act now became more cautious. Indeed, the many 
mass meetings in protest against British colonial measures had gained numbers 
and vigor from the lower classes rather than the upper class element. There were 
not wanting conservatives who began to worry at the activity of what they 
viewed as the “rabble” of the city and to wonder just where their activities 
and the doctrines of “natural right’ might end. However, some sixty more 
liberal merchants signed the Non-Importation Agreement in February, 1769, and 
most others followed later. 


Reactions to the Intolerable Acts—When colonial protests against the British 
measures led in 1774 to the passage of the Intolerable Acts, including the closing 
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of the port of Boston, issues were more closely joined. Massachusetts. now 
needed the support of all the colonies, and especially that of Pennsylvania. 
Indeed, they had the right to expect that support. John Dickinson had followed 
his efforts at the Stamp Act Congress with publication in 1767-1768 of his 
Farmer’s Letters in the Pennsylvania Chronicle. Widely reprinted throughout the 
colonies, they presented a classic and reasoned case against infringement of 
American liberties. News of the situation at Boston resulted in meetings in every 
county in the Province with resolutions of protest, expressions of sympathy for 
the citizens of Boston, and funds for their relief. The general sentiment of the 
people were strongly in support of Massachusetts. In the midst of the ferment, 
Paul Revere arrived at Philadelphia on May 19, 1774, with a Public Letter from 
the people of Boston and private letters to leading Pennsylvanians that the full 
support of Philadelphia was essential to Bostoners in meeting the crisis. The 
Public Letter was read at the Coffee House the same day, and it was announced it 
would be read from the more commodious City Tavern the next day for the 
benefit of a larger assemblage, which reached several hundred. 

Leadership of the liberal cause was in the hands of Charles Thomson, Thomas 
Mifflin, and Joseph Reed. Despite his leadership at an earlier date, it was feared 
that John Dickinson’s Quaker sentiments might not now lean toward too 
vigorous action. The meeting at the City Tavern was opened by Reed, and 
Thomson made a vigorous speech pressing for common cause with Boston. 
Dickinson recommended that the Governor be asked to call the Assembly and that 
a committee of correspondence be appointed. As a result, a Committee of 
Correspondence of twenty persons was created at once and instructed to forward 
a message of sympathy and support to the people of Boston. The firm adherence 
of Pennsylvania to the “Cause of American Liberty” was affirmed. Actually, 
however, the message drafted by the Committee was extremely mild and made 
no commitments. It was displeasing to the more radical among the leaders. Two 
months later the Assembly’s Committee of Correspondence sent an even milder 
and cooler letter to the Boston leaders recommending that the “great cause of 
American rights may be left to the management of the Representatives of the 
people in every colony, as they alone are vested with a constitutional power 
of enquiring into and redressing those grievances, under which the subject 
may at any time be oppressed.” The hand of Galloway was evident in this 
statement. 


Conservative Forces Come to the Fore—The Assembly in session in 1774 had 
been elected the previous October and was controlled by the “Eastern Party,” 
led by Galloway and representing a union of Quaker and German elements 
of a decidely conservative mind. It was not a body inclined to favor any radical 
measures. The lukewarm, if not cold, communication of the Assembly’s 
Committee brought into relief a growing difference of opinion in the Province 
as to the course of action. Protests against the Assembly increased, and inevitably 
such protests again brought into focus the old issue of lack of popular representa- 
tion within the Province. One writer, out of many who entered the controversy, 
raised the pertinent question as to whether the Assembly’s Committee had not 
acted “without due authority from the people of the Province, who will 
disown the whole of it, and authorize their true Committee to write a letter 
that will be to the purpose.” Liberty or popular party groups began to form 
with increased rapidity and a meeting of such groups was called for May 30. 
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It was agreed that all business should be suspended on June 1 when the Boston 
Port Bill was applied. Bells were rung with muffled tones and flags flown at half 
mast. Significantly, many Quakers and Episcopalians protested the action. 

On June 8 a petition with the signatures of some nine hundred “respectable 
Freeholders, in and near the City of Philadelphia” urged Governor John Penn 
to call the Assembly into session to consider the Provincial policy toward the 
current problem. Penn had no intentions™ of acting on the petition and it is 
indeed questionable as to whether its sponsors expected him to do so. Charles 
Thomson and other leaders of the popular party were quite aware of the 
delicate situation which prevailed and not anxious to rush matters. Refusal of the 
Governor-Proprietor to call the Assembly furnished an excuse to hold a patriot 
meeting. On the tenth and eleventh of June meetings were held by the popular 
leaders at Philosophical Hall to determine propositions to be placed before a 
larger assemblage. A meeting of some 1200 “mechanics” had been held already 
for Philadelphia and vicinity and a correspondence committee appointed to get 
in touch with like groups in New York. A committee was also appointed to 
keep in touch with the merchants of the city. 


Growth of Revolutionary Machinery for Action—On the eighteenth of June 
a meeting was held in the yard of the State House and attended by some eight 
thousand persons. Thomas Willing and John Dickinson presided. From this 
meeting grew the development of Committees of Correspondence in all the 
counties, with direct communication with the Philadelphia committee. Thomson, 
Mifflin, and Dickinson made a visit to neighboring interior counties to sound 
out the sentiment of the population, especially the Pennsylvania Germans. It 
was soon determined that the people desired a popularly elected convention rather 
than to rely upon the conservative Assembly to represent their interests in the 
current situation. Such a meeting of delegates from county committees of 
correspondence was called to meet at Philadelphia on July 15, and a circular 
letter sent to all the counties. Already the existing organized machinery of 
government for the Province was being ignored in the crisis. The people 
of the western counties were especially aroused. Ringing declarations against 
“tyranny and oppression” and in favor of the liberties of the people were in 
order everywhere. 

Responding to the call, a Provincial Committee of Correspondence or 
Provincial Convention met at Carpenter’s Hall on July 15, 1774, with some 
seventy-five delegates from the three original counties, the city of Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, York, Berks, Cumberland, Northampton, Northumberland, Bedford 
and Westmoreland counties. Thomas Willing was appointed chairman with 
Charles Thomson as secretary or clerk. The meeting was entirely extra-legal and 
yet it presumed to issue instructions to the General Assembly, scheduled to meet 
three days later to select delegates to the proposed Continental Congress. The 
gathering of the Committee lasted seven days and it adopted sixteen resolutions, 
along with its “Instructions.” The resolutions called in no uncertain terms for 
colonial unity and repudiated completely the policy adopted by the Assembly. 
To the anti-revolutionary group still in control of the Assembly it was “the 
Beginning of Republicanism.” 

The Committee was unable to secure the approval of the Governor to call 
the Assembly into session and turned to the Speaker Galloway to secure action. 
John Dickinson represented the Committee in these moves. In the meanwhile, 
Governor Penn was forced to call the House into session to consider matters 
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of Indian policy which had been brought to the front by the western counties. 
The resulting session of the Assembly called for July 18 was perhaps not quite 
what Penn had expected. It turned itself into a general committee to hear the 
“sundry letters from committees of our sister colonies” and invited the 
Provincial Convention in session at the same time “to attend and hear” our 
debates. It likewise endorsed the proposal for a colonial congress, and de- 
signated eight Pennsylvania representatives for such a gathering. Galloway 
consented to act upon this delegation, but only on the understanding that 
instructions for its conduct drawn up by him be adopted by the Assembly. 
These instructions were of the most general and indefinite nature. Furthermore, 
again as a result of conservative influences, the delegates were limited to members 
of the Assembly, which counted out John Dickinson and James Wilson, two of 
the most active leaders of the liberal party. However, in the October elections 
Dickinson was elected to the Assembly and thus became a member of the delega- 
tion which Galloway sought to dominate. 


Pennsylvania and the First Continental Congress—The general activities 
of the First Continental Congress are so well known as to need no detailed 
discussion other than in terms of Pennsylvania. Delegates began to reach 
Philadelphia in August, 1774, but it was not until September 5 that the Congress 
opened at Carpenter’s Hall. The decision to meet there, at the suggestion of the 
city, was in a way a victory of the liberals as Galloway had offered the use 
of the State House. Two parties with divergent aims appeared at once in the work 
of the Congress. One, representing the more conservative view, held that a 
firm statement of American rights should be issued, but all semblance of violent 
opposition should be avoided. Galloway was the leading Pennsylvania supporter 
of such a policy. Another more radical element was willing to take what 
conservatives regarded as more violent action. In the words of Galloway, the 
first party represented “men of loyal principles, and possessed the greatest fortunes 
in America; the other were congregational and presbyterian republicans, or 
men of bankrupt fortunes, overwhelmed in debt to the British merchants... .” 
A majority of back country Pennsylvanians were in the latter group, along 
with many Philadelphians. 

Galloway and Edward Biddle of Berks County were appointed by the 
Congress as members of the committee to formulate a statement of the rights 
of the colonists. The resulting strong declaration was opposed by Galloway 
and supported by Biddle. The Pennsylvania Assembly happened to be the first 
legislative body to meet after the dissolution of the Congress on October 26. Penn- 
sylvania’s action regarding the work of the Congress was therefore of the utmost 
importance. On December 10 it became the first legislature to ratify the actions of 
the Congress, thanks to a clever maneuver of Dickinson, who acted in the absence 
of Galloway. The conservatives were violently opposed but their views were 
overcome by the popular leadership. On December 15, the Assembly designated 
its delegates to the Second Continental Congress, called for May 10, 1775. 
Dickinson, Biddle, Galloway, Mifflin, George Ross, Charles Humphreys, and 
John Morton were named. These events and the election of Edward Biddle as the 
first “westerner” to preside over the Pennsylvania Assembly showed a strong 
liberal trend in Pennsylvania. The very meeting of the Congress in Philadelphia 
had given strength to the popular party in the Province, and correspondingly 
weakened the Galloway forces. 
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The First Continental Congress recommended the formation of Committees 
of Correspondence, or extra-legal revolutionary councils throughout the colonies. 
As noted before, Pennsylvania leaders in the revolutionary movement already 
had moved in this direction, impelled largely by distrust of the conservatives 
in the Assembly. Since thousands of persons were without suffrage, the extended 
organizations of these committees in counties and towns created a new and much 
more democratic system of representation, but one that was completely outside 
the framework of the existing Provincial government. For the first time, virtually 
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all the people were in a position to voice their ideas and aspirations. This 
movement appeared so dangerous to the more conservative Quaker element as to 
lead to its condemnation by Quaker meeting. 


Rapid Progress of the Revolutionary Movement—Development of the revolu- 
tionary spirit was rapid in early 1775. A call was issued for a Provincial Conven- 
tion by the General Committee. It was a matter of months until the Quaker and 
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like conservative elements in the Assembly were known as Tories. In the 
interior, the revolutionary movement now savored of actual violence against 
conservatives. The underlying antagonism of the westerners against the eastern 
oligarchy in Philadelphia, which had so long dominated the government of 
the Province, now expressed itself fully and vigorously in the new machinery 
of the revolutionary cause. Feeling was tense when the Provincial Convention 
met at Philadelphia January 23, 1775, at the call of the General Committee. 
Westmoreland and Bedford counties were not represented, due to the distance 
and to weather conditions. Quaker Bucks County, home of Galloway, was not 
represented for quite different reasons. 

The ostensible major purpose of the Convention, which met at the State 
House for five days, was to lay plans to develop domestic industry to strengthen 
the non-importation agreements. Various resolutions on this subject were adopted. 
The political implications of the gathering were far more important. The Conven- 
tion designated the Committee of Correspondence for Philadelphia as a standing 
committee empowered to contact the several county committees “if it should at 
any time hereafter appear to the committee of the city and liberties that the 
situation of public affairs render a provincial convention necessary. . . .” The 
machinery for a continuance of extra-legal government, should the Assembly at 
any time appear to subvert the Whig or patriot cause, was now firmly organized. 
For more than a year thereafter, Pennsylvania possessed dual authorities for 
dealing with public affairs. 

The Governor and certain conservative leaders continued their endeavor 
to promote both “respectful” and divided approach to solution of problems with 
Britain. The Assembly, now under liberal influences and no doubt having in 
mind the underlying threat of Committee action, refused to side with Governor 
Penn and asserted with vigor the cause of colonial unity. On May 2, 1775, Govern- 
or Penn sent to the Assembly, with a recommendation for favorable action, the 
resolution of the British House of Commons proposing a plan of reconciliation. 
Pennsylvania was again the first to have an opportunity to act on a major 
matter affecting colonial unity. Reconciliation was promptly rejected by the 
Assembly as a “dishonorable desertion of sister colonies, connected by a union 
founded on just motives and natural faith. . ...” A Philadelphia petition to 
appropiate funds to prepare for defense also was rejected and the Assembly 
proceeded to select delegates for the Second Continental Congress and to 
draft their instructions. 

In the meantime, another development was under way in the interior which 
strengthened the revolutionary movement. Quaker pacifism now, as in the past, 
prevented military preparations such as were going forward in other colonies. 
Utilizing the old scheme of the “Associators” evolved by Franklin on the eve 
of the French and Indian War, military companies were organized on a voluntary 
basis in most of the key towns and counties of the interior, even in Bucks County. 
Suspected Tories were now in danger of violence. More than one was made the 
victim of the familiar tar and feathers treatment. Some responsible citizens who did 
not approve of this violence were forced through fear to affiliate with such 
activities. Others joined these voluntary revolutionary organizations in the hope 
that an infiltration of more moderate opinion might stabilize their actions. When 
John Adams arrived for the Second Continental Congress he found two 
thousand Philadelphians turning out for daily drills and observed that, “The 
Martial Spirit throughout this Province is astonishing. . . .” Even Quakers were 
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carried away by it, according to Adams. In June of 1775 the “Association” 
movement was given recognition by the Assembly and the Committee of Safety 
headed by Franklin, who had just returned from England filled with anti-British 
feeling, was appointed to supervise the defense of the Province in case of 
emergency. Issuance of bills of credit to provide funds was also authorized. By 
the autumn of 1775 the Associators had in fact become a Provincial militia and 
all who could do so within limits of conscience were urged by the Assembly 
to enlist. 

Since large numbers of Quakers and German sectarians were opposed to 
war, like measures as a matter of conscience, such persons were urged strongly 
to make voluntary contributions to aid defense. Many did so, but the public 
opinion became so strong against the objectors that in November, i775ya tne 
Assembly passed an act for taxing Non-Associators two pounds and ten shillings. 
Another step in the transition to complete the revolutionary cycle became evident 
as Associators became conscious of certain rights and privileges which they 
believed their due in return for offering their lives in defense of the Province. 
The Assembly by February, 1776, was faced with petitions demanding the right of 
those in military service to vote and asking for heavier taxes on those not in 
the service. In May the Assembly ordered all non-associators to surrender their 
arms to the local Committees of Safety, thus depriving anti-revolutionists of 
power to resist. In August steps were taken to provide from public funds relief for 
support of families of Associators called to Philadelphia or elsewhere for service. 

When Congress called upon the Assembly to appoint two brigadier generals 
to command the Associators a storm of protest arose against the Assembly’s right 
to do so when the greatest number of the men “have not a protortional Represen- 
tation.” The Associators forced the issue and themselves at Lancaster on July 4, 
1776, elected Daniel Roberdeau and James Ewing as their brigadiers in defiance 
of the Assembly. Small wonder that conservatives now doubted whether the tide 
of complete revolution could be stayed. The old Provincial Assembly of the 
Province was all but dead. 


Liberals Become Conservative—So high had the tide of revolution risen that 
one-time liberals were now found opposing independence. John Dickinson became 
as vigorous a worker for reconciliation as he had been defender of colonial rights. 
With him, according to the more revolution-minded John Adams, were associated 
“Israel Pemberton and other principal Quakers who addressed themselves with 
great art and assiduity to all the members of Congress whom they could 
influence. . . . ” It was Dickinson who persuaded the Continental Congress to 
address the Second Petition to the King, which he drafted. In justice to Dickinson, 
it must be kept in mind that his keen realization of the basic pacifism of much of 
the Pennsylvania population and his own Quaker philosophy led him to abhor the 
thought of violent action. 

In October of 1775 Pennsylvania’s last colonial Assembly was elected. The 
changing tide of opinion was reflected in the election of several leaders of the 
liberal or Whig element. Among them were Franklin and Thomas Mifflin. Joseph 
Reed, replaced Mifflin in 1776. In November the Assembly selected John Morton, 
Dickinson, Robert Morris, Franklin, Charles Humphreys, Edward Biddle, Thom- 
as Willing, Andrew Allen, and James Wilson as delegates to the Congress. Wil- 
ling, Allen, and Wilson were not members of Assembly. The delegation, while 
containing representatives of the so-called aristocracy, was far more liberal than 
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previous delegations. However, the Assembly’s instructions, written mainly by 
Dickinson, counselled against any propositions “that may cause, or lead to, a 
Separation from our Mother Country or a Change of the Form of this Govern- 
ment.” Both injunctions were significant as rejections of both internal and exter- 
nal change. As John Adams put it, many conservatives formerly leaning toward 
the liberal cause when they now began “to see that independence was ap- 
proaching, they started back... .” Within the Province itself It was also evident 
that the rapid growth of voluntary civilian and military associations had provided 
an opportunity for elements long deprived of representation and influence to as- 
sert themselves against the constituted authorities. This further frightened those 
with conservative instincts and their fear was reflected in Dickinson’s stern warn- 
ing to the delegates. 


Whig versus Tory—By 1776 the two definite parties of Whig and Tory had 
emerged in Pennsylvania, with the Quakers and Church of England people 
aligned mainly with the Tories. This religious grouping included within it a 
majority of colonial office holders, friends and connections of the Proprietary 
interest, and a large proportion of the wealthy and distinguished. All, logically, 
were fearful of loss of wealth, position, and even their lives in the midst of a 
revolution such as must follow complete independence. Among the Whigs were 
moderates and radicals. The moderates were represented by men like Robert Mor- 
ris, John Dickinson and James Wilson. Many merchants and lawyers supported 
this cause, which believed in independence only as a last resort. The more radical 
element was strongly represented from the western democracy and certain dis- 
sident elements in Philadelphia. Early leaders were Franklin, Thomas McKean, 
George Clymer and Joseph Reed. This element believed reconciliation impossible 
and independence inevitable. Unlike the moderate Whigs, they also believed that 
independence should be accompanied by rejection of the colonial charter and a 
complete change in the government of the Quaker Commonwealth. 

The cause of revolution against England now mingled inseparably with that 
of revolution against the Proprietary government. Early in 1776 plans were laid 
to call a convention for April to establish a new government for Pennsylvania. 
Leaders of the Assembly averted the convention by resolving to admit seventeen 
new members, in answer to rising protest against inadequate representation. Elec- 
tions to fill these new posts were scheduled for May 1. The Whig and Tory 
parties campaigned with intense vigor, for much was at stake. The Associators 
joined the fray with demands that the new members should be elected from their 
ranks as “having shown themselves to be spirited in the glorious Cause of Ameri- 
can Liberty.” George Clymer was the only Whig elected in Philadelphia and the 
Tories carried Northampton County in the election, but the Whigs were strong 
in the western counties. The results of the election were by no means decisive 
and settled nothing in terms of any new control in the Assembly. In general, it 
was a Tory moral victory. There is no doubt but that the Whig Party’s advocacy 
of outright independence aided in its reversal in the eastern counties. 

Mortified at their failure, the Whig leaders of Pennsylvania now carried their 
fight into the Continental Congress, where the severity of British policy and 
action within the last year had greatly increased sentiment for an outright dec- 
laration of independence. England had rejected all efforts at reconciliation and 
hostilities had begun. The more radical leaders in Congress believed strongly that 
new state governments must be organized, along with a declaration of indepen- 
dence. As early as June, 1775, the Congress advised Massachusetts to set up a new 
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government. The reactionary attitude of the Pennsylvania Assembly made it ap- 
parent that the support of this key colony for independence was linked with 
abolition of its Proprietary government. May 15, 1776, the Congress adopted a 
resolution called by John Adams “the most important Resolution that ever was 
taken in America.” It recommended that all the colonies adopt new governments 
resting upon the wishes of the people and that all oaths or allegiances to any other 
authority be repudiated. The way was clear for a revolution within Pennsylvania 
and a consequent strengthening of the cause of independence to which the old 
Provincial Assembly had offered a continuous stumbling block. 


The Whigs Drive for an Independent State Government—Conservative James 
Allen recognized that it was “. . . then heigh for a convention. A Convention 
chosen by the people will consist of the most fiery Independents; they will have 
the whole executive & legislative authority in their hands.” The very day the reso- 
lution passed Congress a Pennsylvania group led by Thomas McKean met at 
Philosophical Hall and the next day decided to call a convention as speedily as 
possible. May 20 a city-wide meeting was held by the revolutionary committee 
of the city of Philadelphia and attended by some four or five thousand persons. 
It denounced the Provincial Assembly and called for a convention chosen by the 
people to prepare a new frame of government. A rival Tory meeting adopted a 
counter series of resolves upholding the Assembly and the colonial charter. Not 
all Whigs were united on the need for a complete change. The battle of words, 
petitions, and resolves spread into the interior. The power of the Associators was 
thrown on the side of the more radical element, and demanded a complete reor- 
ganization of the government. 

The Assembly which met on May 20 still refused to recognize the drift of 
affairs to the extent of resisting for an entire month an effort to change the in- 
structions of the Pennsylvania delegation in Congress to favor independence. But 
the demands of the radicals could not be denied and the Assembly was forced to 
modify its intructions and not to forbid Support of independence. Many Whigs 
abstained from attending the meetings and a fruitless session came to an end on 
June 14 when the Assembly adjourned until August. 

By mid-1776 the tide of Revolution was sweeping across the land. A call for 
a Provincial Convention had been issued and the counties were electing delegates 
to gather at Philadelphia on June 18. The Pennsylvania Evening Post of that date 
noted: “This day the Provincial Conference met at Carpenters’-Hall in this city, 
which was numerous and respectable.” The meeting was outside the law but it 
laid plans for the convention which drew up a new constitution for Pennsylvania. 
More than half the members were bearers of military titles and many others had 
membership in the Associators. Thomas McKean was president of the conference. 
Important decisions had to be made with regard to the proposed convention. It 
was decided that the city and the counties should each have one vote, insuring 
complete equality. In establishing suffrage qualifications, it was ruled that all 
Associators over twenty-one, with a year’s residence in the Province, and a tax- 
payer in terms of either Provincial or county taxes should be allowed to vote for 
delegates. Various tests and oaths were adopted which weakened the Opposition, 
such as requiring a denial of allegiance to the King or of opposition to a “free 
government in this province by the convention now to be chosen. . . .” Those 
elected as delegates were further required to swear to establish a government based 
on “the authority of the people only.” Thus was the Opposition eliminated. 
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An address “To The People of Pennsylvania” was made on June 23 to the 
effect that “Divine Providence is about to grant you a favor which few people 
have ever enjoyed before, the privileges of choosing deputies to form a govern- 
ment under which you are to live.” The election was fixed for Monday, July 8 
and the Convention scheduled to meet the following Monday. The Conference 
was openly usurping the functions of government and completed the action by 
answering a call of Congress for military forces from Pennsylvania. There is no 
record of the vote cast throughout Pennsylvania in selecting the delegates to the 
Convention, but the total is believed to have been small and confined largely to 
the radical element. In Northampton County the election of a conservative mem- 
ber of Assembly in May was reversed by the election of five German and three 
Irish farmers as Convention delegates, indicating the degree to which people’s 
representatives had assumed control. 


Framing a New State Government—The Convention opened its sessions at 
the State House in the West Room on July 15, selecting Franklin as its President. 
The dramatic Declaration of Independence was already a thing of the past. On 
July 1 in the same State House the Congress, in Committee of the Whole, had 
considered and adopted a resolution for the Declaration with but two dissenting 
votes, these were from Pennsylvania and South Carolina. On July 2, when the 
eritire Congress passed upon the resolution, Pennsylvania voted in the affirmative. 
But its vote was cast by a majority of three out of five. Only five of Pennsylva- 
nia’s eight delegates were present and of the five members, only three voted for 
independence—Franklin, James Wilson and John Morton. Thomas Willing and 
Charles Humphreys voted against it. Both Robert Morris and John Dickinson 
abstained from voting. The newly elected state Convention was literally furious 
at what had taken place and immediately proceeded to elect a new slate of dele- 
gates to Congress. Franklin, Morton, Wilson, and Morris were reappointed and 
George Clymer, George Ross, James Smith, Benjamin Rush and George Taylor 
added to the delegation, all staunch advocates of complete revolution. Even John 
Dickinson, now in the army suffering hardships of war, was removed. The new 
group of delegates were those who signed the Declaration on August 2 rather 
than those who actually voted on July 2. They had been designated by a new and 
revolutionary body rather than by the legal Assembly of Pennsylvania. The two 
revolutions had merged as one and were symbolized in the signatures of Penn- 
sylvanians to the immortal Declaration of Independence on August 2. 

The most immediate work of the Convention was to complete the Pennsy]- 
vania revolution, for it may be so termed. On September 3 the Convention took 
steps to appoint justices of the peace for all the counties to be “under the author- 
ity of the people only.” It also provided for a very heavy tax on all Non-Associ- 
ators and a fine of twenty shillings for every month of non-association. Another 
blow had been levied at all who dared to oppose revolt or to object to military 
service. The actual work of preparing a new frame of government went on, but 
at a very slow pace. Conservatives charged, and no doubt with very sound reason, 
that this was due to the fear of the Convention to part with its extra-legal powers 
and to risk elections under a new frame of government when so many of its 
supporters were in military service. As a matter of fact, even Charles Thomson as 
an early leader of the liberals was led to chastise John Dickinson for having 
created a situation in which the affairs of the Commonwealth had been thrown 
“into the hands of men totally unequal to them.” Thomson was trying to point 
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out that judicious compromise earlier would have prevented what was taking 
place in the summer of 1776. 

It is quite possible that a realization upon the part of the Convention that a 
conservative reaction was in the making led it to speed its actions. On September 
5, Franklin, David Rittenhouse and a Mr. Vanhorn, an unknown as compared 
with his associates, were ordered to revise the draft of a new constitution as de- 
veloped to that point “and make such alterations therein in method and stile, 
without affecting the sense, as they may think proper; and when that is done, to 
get 400 copies printed for public consideration.” Five days later the new proposed 
frame of government was made available. The text appeared in the Philadelphia 
Evening Post the same day but not in the Pennsylvania Gazette until eight days 
later. Thus casually was the new constitution submitted to the people, though the 
Convention resumed its consideration on September 16 and formally adopted it 
twelve days later. Under conditions of the time very few people could have 
known anything about this important measure, but the same is true of later con- 
servative movements on important political matters. All the people were not at all 
times made fully aware of such political maneuverings. 

Philadelphians may have had an Opportunity to discuss or to read the new 
frame of government, but certainly few of the people of the interior were able 
to do so. Submitting the Constitution of 1776 to popular consideration in this 
fashion was no more than an empty gesture. Furthermore, almost nothing is 
known of the discussions which produced the final document. The Constitution 
of 1776 was not submitted to the people for vote at all, but instead was proclaimed 
by the Convention itself. Twenty-three members did not sign the document, 
though all were supposed to do so, but the reasons for failure to sign are not 
known. ' 


The Constitution of 1776—The long and determined struggle to overthrow 
the Proprietary government was at an end. The resulting Constitution of 1776 
was the first such document for independent statehood drafted by any colony as a 
permanent frame of government, though three other somewhat temporary 
state constitutions had been produced in other states. The Pennsylvania document 
drew its inspiration from many sources. It reflected in its political philosophy 
the influence of Locke and like expositors of liberal English political doctrine 
stemming from the Revolution in 1688. It had behind it the traditions of 
liberty and tolerance embodied in the Penn charters, culminating in the Charter 
of Privileges of 1701. The Declaration of Rights in Pennsylvania’s new Constitu- 
tion. has been carried through each succeeding State constitution and was 
a brilliant expression of the familiar social compact theory and natural rights 
philosophy of that day. It was remarkably like the Declaration of Rights written 
by George Mason of Virginia, but had certain important differences, Penn- 
sylvania’s new State constitution included one of the first and most liberal 
enactments of the principle of religious liberty, going even beyond the Penn 
charter by removing such oaths as prohibited Catholics from office holding. The 
severe Quaker morality which had entered into the character of Pennsylvania 
was revealed in a provision that “laws for the encouragement of virtue and 
prevention of vice and immorality, shall be made and constantly kept in force.” 
Freedom of speech was strongly guaranteed, along with such other cherished 
liberties as protection from illegal seizure of person of property without warrant 
and the right of trial by jury. 
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In terms of the frame of government it provided, the new Constitution of 
1776 was by far the most democratic in America at that time. It reflected per- 
fectly the basic objections of the democratic element to the former government. 
It abolished property qualifications for voting and for office and relied only 
upon a tax-paying qualification for suffrage. The unicameral legislature re- 
flected both distrust of upper houses as representing privilege and the long 
developed resentment against the Provincial council. Distrust of strong executives 
was reflected in the supreme authority of the legislature and the vesting of 
executive authority in a President and Council. Unicameral legislative authority 
and plural executive were combined. Absolutely equal representation was pro- 
vided in the Assembly for the first two years, six from each county and six 
from the city of Philadelphia. It was then to rest upon proportional respesenta- 
tion by taxables. Annual elections were required, an old Pennsylvania practice 
dating to Penn’s time. A strongly independent judiciary was provided, appointed 
by the President and Council and with fixed salaries and terms of office. A 
unique feature of the new Constitution was the provision for a Council of 
Censors consisting of two persons chosen by ballot from each city and council 
for a term of seven years. This peculiar institution was to enquire into possible 
violations of the Constitution, performance of proper duties and functions 
by legislative and executive branches of the government, the financial condition 
of the state, and to observe “whether the laws have been duly executed.” Only 
one meeting was ever held by this body and it proved itself unworkable because 
of factional politics. 

The Constitution of 1776 completed the cycle of revolution within a 
revolution for Pennsylvania. The fact that it was the earliest of the major and 
permanently established state constitutions, the key importance of Penn- 
sylvania, and the close association of the great name of Benjamin Franklin with 
the document, made it of more than ordinary importance. As by far the most 
democratic of the new state constitutions, it set an example which many other 
states copied in some detail. As has been shown by studies of the late Dr. J. Paul 
Selsam, Pennsylvania’s Constitution of 1776 exercised international influence and 
was especially influential on French thinking and action. Naturally, the new 
frame of government did not please everyone. It provoked an immediate and 
continuing political battle over its operation, which will concern us later. 
Having followed through a logical conclusion the story of Pennsylvania’s part 
in the movement for declaring independence and in establishing its own 
independent State government, it is now time to take up the role of the Quaker 
Commonwealth in the war itself. 


Preparations for War—Measures for defense were started in mid-1775 by 
the Committees of Correspondence and were continued by Franklin as head of 
the Committee of Safety. Organization of the Associators already has been 
mentioned. The Associators now became a virtual State militia and are the fore- 
bears of the Pennsylvania National Guard of today. The Associators numbered 
fifty-seven battalions and were not paid except when in actual service. Battalions 
of State militia numbering 1500 men were in paid service and in 1776 several 
thousand men were furnished at the request of Congress for what became 
known as the Flying Camp of the Revolutionary army. By August, 1776, some 
35,000 such troops had been enrolled. Over and above these forces, there were 
probably some 3,500 rangers or voluntary bands of partisans protecting the 
frontier when needed. The militia forces took no part in the war except when 
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the State was invaded. Their numbers varied with the state of enthusiasm for the 
patriot cause. Thirteen regiments commanded by “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
were enrolled in the Pennsylvania Line of the Continental Army. Enlistments 
were usually for a year, though the term was later extended. Again, the 
enrollment varied with the fortunes of war. In 1775 measures were taken 
providing a naval force to defend Philadelphia, and by 1776 the “Pennsylvania 
Navy” consisted of a total of twenty-seven craft. Associated with this navy was a 
marine corps. Both the United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps 
may be said, therefore, to have been “born” in Pennsylvania as they grew out of 
these firsts efforts of naval defense. A system of crude forts and log networks 
thrown across the river were added to the defenses of the Delaware to protect 
the approaches to Philadelphia. 


The War Comes to Pennsylvania—Many a Pennsylvania rifleman served 
with the Continentals at Bunker Hill and around Boston, as well as in campaigns in 
Canada, in the opening days of the Revolution. The resounding firmness of the 
Declaration of Independence in July, 1776, was not equalled by the fortunes of 
Washington’s army. In September the British occupied New York. As the tide of 
war swept out of New England into the Middle States, Washington was pushed 
from Long Island and then retreated slowly across New Jersey. Crossing the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania, he placed the river between his now exhausted 
army and the triumphant, confident British. Lord Percy already had concluded 
that “Every Thing seems to be over with them. . . .” The British began to 
talk confidently of the “total end to the war.” The sudden unexpected sweep 
of Lord Cornwallis into New Jersey seemed to clinch the issue. Washington’s 
army was poorly supplied, under-manned, and forced to retreat so rapidly 
it lost much of its store of supplies and ammunition. Only shrewd generalship 
kept the British from forcing a decisive battle which might have ended the war. 
The last of Washington’s tattered and battered rear guard crossed the Delaware 
on November 28, as the British advance appeared on the opposite bank. On 
December 12 the frightened Continental Congress fled from Philadelphia. 

For nearly two years thereafter the fate of the cause of liberty was to be 
determined largely within Pennsylvania’s limits. Two of its rivers, the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill were important in the result. Fortunate indeed for the patriot 
cause throughout the Revolution was British vacillation and indecision. The 
Continentals had carried away or burned all the Delaware boats they could 
locate. Artillery was mounted on the south bank in such a way as to create 
an impression of greater strength than actually was the case. When Sir William 
Howe viewed the situation his natural inclination for ease and love of provincial 
gaities led him to conclude that Washington’s army might well be left alone 
until warm spring days permitted making war in greater comfort. Howe’s 
decision to halt at the Delaware may have cost Britain her colonies. 

Washington’s army now numbered a bare two thousand exhausted, barefoot, 
ragged, half-starved men. “There are few coats among them but are out at 
the elbows, and in a whole regiment there is scarce a pair of breeches,” wrote 
one English soldier. Respectable British officers wished to leave for home having 
little taste for pursuit of what they regarded now as a mere rabble. Many viewed 
the headlong retreat across Jersey as evidence of cowardice. To make matters 
worse for the patriot cause, short-sighted policy had permitted enlistments for 
only a year. As of January 1, 1777, Washington was faced with recruiting a 
new army. 
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The darkest hours are before the dawn. A British decision to abandon 
pressing a winter campaign on Lake Champlain freed some six thousand troops 
under General John Sullivan to reenforce Washington. The supply situation 
and the lack of public morale, however, were serious obstacles to overcome. 
In truth, southeastern Pennsylvania was not as hearty in its support of the cause as 
it might have been. Liberty was not the creed of every Pennsylvanian, especially 
when the fortunes of war appeared to favor the enemy. Many a farmer was 
ready to sell his products for good British gold rather than to exchange them 
for inflated Continental money or paper script. Nor did every bosom conceal 
a patriot heart beating with enlistment fever. Popular General Thomas Mifflin, 
Pennsylvania’s own, was ordered by Washington to make a whirlwind sweep of 
the surrounding country to arouse enthusiasm. More Pennsylvania riflemen were 
brought into camp from the frontier militia. From Philadelphia proper came some 
fifteen hundred militiamen, well armed with imported rifles. What had appeared 
to be a beaten army crossing the Delaware in late November had been reenforced 
and strengthened beyond belief in December. 

Then Washington undertook one of the most brilliant maneuvers of his 
career. Christmas Eve, 1776, he recrossed the Delaware with twenty-four 
‘hundred men at a point above Trenton. Marching nine miles in a blinding snow 
‘storm, the Continentals fell upon the unsuspecting Hessians at dawn. The daring 
attack was not taken without reprisal. The youthful and confident Cornwallis 
marched quickly from New York with eight thousand men. He caught up with 
Washington at Trenton on January 2, 1777, and prepared “to bag the old fox” in 
the morning. But the fox was not there when morning came. Washington, leaving 
a picket to keep campfires burning, swung around Cornwallis in a night march 
and fell upon his rear at Princeton. Five hundred redcoats were slain in twenty 
minutes and Cornwallis retreated in haste to protect his stores at New Brunswick. 
In three short weeks Washington had outwitted the British commander, regained 
New Jersey, and saved Philadelphia. 


Howe’s Invasion of Pennsylvania—For six months Washington remained at 
Morristown, protected by the hills and mountain passes. Howe’s stock as 
“conqueror of America” took a sudden dip in London. But British plans for 
the remainder of 1777 were still to be reckoned with. The story of the Burgoyne 
expedition through the great Mohawk Valley in New York and his defeat and 
capitulation at Saratoga on October 17 is well known. Howe was supposed to 
move up the Hudson to aid Burgoyne, but instead decided to advance into 
Pennsylvania and attack Washington. His strategy was based upon the belief that 
this would prevent any aid from Washington against Burgoyne and assure 
splitting the Middle States. Washington accepted the challenge. Rather than 
sending his forces to aid Horatio Gates, who proved able to take care of himself, 
Washington engaged in a defensive campaign against Howe. 

It has been overlooked by many that the campaign of 1777 was not intended 
to prevent British occupation of Philadelphia but to make it so slow and 
difficult that Howe would not have time to turn to assist Burgoyne. Howe’s 
superior forces and equipment and his command of the sea made this no easy task. 
The story of what happened has been told so many times that a detailed review 
is hardly necessary. Washington’s army was sufficiently powerful to deter Howe 
from an overland march and crossing the Delaware into Pennsylvania. A more 
complicated and time consuming invasion by sea was decided upon by the 
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British. Howe was slow as usual, and his seaborne army did not leave Sandy 
Hook until mid-July. Bad winds slowed the voyage to twenty-four days while 
men wilted and horses died in the heat. Pausing at the mouth of the Delaware, 
Howe found it too well fortified to enter and sailed on to Chesapeake Bay with his 
armada of three hundred vessels and 18,000 men. The British landed at the Head of 
Elk on August 25 and marched to Wilmington, Delaware, without opposition. 

Washington had selected his battleground with care at Brandywine Creek 
where that stream was forded by the Philadelphia road. High ground commanding 
the approaches provided an advantage. Spirits were high and even dour John 
Adams expected the British to be driven back. A modification of one of 
Washington’s own favorite strategems lost the Battle of Brandywine. Cornwallis, 
perhaps recalling some of his own experiences with Washington, crossed the 
Creek below the main Continental positions, while the major British force 
kept them occupied at the ford, and fell upon Washington’s flank. Darkness 
permitted the Continentals to withdraw in safety but a strategic location had 
been lost. Near Chester, Washington provoked an engagement but the wary 
Howe ordered a retreat to Wilmington. On September 19, the Continentals 
caught the British marching in three widely separated columns and a battle 
ensued. Delay led to a battle in the rain and fog, the so-called “Battle of the 
Clouds.” The patriots were without waterproof powder boxes and were forced to 
retreat. A few days later the British caught “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s corps by 
surprise at Paoli and almost wiped out his entire detachment with bayonets in 
the “Paoli Massacre.” 

Once more panic reigned in Philadelphia. “The British are coming!” was the 
cry heard at every hand. The streets were jammed with members of Congress 
and ordinary citizens seeking escape. Washington had been outsmarted, and the 
British soon occupied the rebel capital in full triumph. The main body of 
Howe’s army was settled at Germantown and, in his extreme confidence, no 
defenses were set up. Washington staged another overnight march and surprised 
the British at dawn on October 4 at Germantown. An unfortunate delay at the 
Chew mansion caused by stubborn British resistance gave time for the British 
counter attack led by the ever present resourceful Lord Cornwallis. Had the 
Americans pressed their initial advantage a decisive victory might have been won. 
As it was, the Continentals were forced to withdraw and Howe was left free to 
fortify his positions, as well as to rest and to enjoy Philadelphia Tory society, 
which was extended to him and his fellows in full measure with balls, dinners, and 
all manner of entertainment. 

The Delaware River fortifications were a threat to the British, and 
Cornwallis was delegated the task of dislodging the Americans. Fort Mifflin, “a 
cursed little mud island,” in the words of Cornwallis, held out for two months 
along with Red Bank on the Jersey side of the Delaware. Washington felt out 
the British defenses at Philadelphia in November from his position at White 
Marsh. In December Howe in person led his forces to White Marsh to attack 
the Americans. Though Howe outnumbered the Opposition two-to-one, he found 
the Americans well entrenched and decided to again retire to Philadelphia 
without risking battle. Except for an occasional foraging party, the British did 
not venture from the city for the remainder of the winter. 


Valley Forge—In the meantime, Washington selected his winter camp site at 
Valley Forge, twenty-one miles from the city. His decision to rest the army on 
the west bank of the Schuylkill was not a popular one with the people of 
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southeastern Pennsylvania because it left Chester and Bucks counties exposed to 
British raids. However, the natural strategic advantages of the Valley Forge 
area were very great. Furthermore, it placed Washington and his army between 
the British and the important powder mills, cannon forges, and iron furnaces 
of the interior, so vital in producing iron and munitions. The Valley Forge 
story has been told and re-told but something of its significance is sometimes 
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lost. Washington’s army of the summer and fall of 1777 had been an effective 
and even eager fighting force. Its travail at Valley Forge was the result in the 
main of a serious deterioration of the patriotic spirit. The Continental army 
suddenly became “a rabble in arms” once more because it was not provided with 
supplies or even food while encamped in the midst of plen 

Several circumstances combined to produce the situation, but most basic was 
dwindling patriotism in the face of new British successes. The terrible inflation 
of the times led many hard pressed farmers to refuse to supply food in return 
for worthless currency. Many who had food or supplies were lacking in patriotism 
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and refused to sell or to contribute them to the patriot cause. Bungling attempts 
by Congress to regulate prices and other fumbling and inadequate policies con- 
tributed to the situation. The Congress itself was now sitting at York and at a 
low point in its morale. As a result, an army almost starved in the midst of plenty. 

But all was not darkness. Ease and luxury lulled the British in Philadelphia 
into a false sense of security and they did not attack the ragged army at 
Valley Forge. To the encampment came the Prussian drillmaster and friend of 
liberty, General Baron von Steuben to instill a new discipline into the army. 
Despite the rigors of the winter in log huts, on June 19, 1778, “Evacuation Day,” 
the Continental army marched forth to final success at Yorktown three years 
later. While Washington was at Valley Forge news of the alliance with France, 
engineered largely through Franklin’s influence, was received. While at York, the 
Continental Congress took the first steps toward a permanent national govern- 
ment by preparing and approving for submission to the several states the 
Articles of Confederation. On June 16 the British evacuated Philadelphia, taking 
with them some 3,000 Tories. The city was at once reoccupied by the Continental 
Army. 


The Hartley and Sullivan Expeditions—Almost exactly a year later Penn- 
sylvania was a center for what now is regarded by students of the war strategy 
of the Revolution as one of its major campaigns—the Sullivan Expedition against 
the New York Iroquois. Back of this expedition was a long story of Indian and 
Tory depredation and massacre on the frontier. Both the patriots and British 
sought the support of the Indians during the Revolution by sending agents 
among them and endeavoring to arrange alliances. The British enjoyed several 
advantages in the competition. The Indians were ever likely to espouse the side 
of those able to provide them with the greater advantages in terms of presents 
and their own future security. The British ability to supply liberal quantities 
of gold, guns, powder, and liquor was in contrast to the poverty of the Americans 
who were hard pressed to supply their own needs. Furthermore, the British had 
enjoyed very friendly relations with the Six Nations Iroquois since the days of 
the French and Indian War. Also, it was American settlers not British who were 
pressing into the Indian country in search of land and serving as a constant 
reminder of the threat to Indian security. 

No name carried more terror on the Pennsylvania frontier than that of 
Col. William Butler. By 1778 Butler had emerged as the outstanding leader in 
organizing Tory and Indian bands which swept the frontiers in both New York 
and Pennsylvania driving from the Mohawk Valley to the upper Susquehanna. 
Some forty forts were utilized by Pennsylvania and Connecticut settlers through- 
out the Susquehanna Valley as a protection for the settlers. Some of these had 
been in use in French and Indian War days or in the Pennamite Wars and 
others were added to meet the new threat to frontier security. Military author- 
ities garrisoned as best they could such key outposts as Fort Augusta. In June, 
1778, savage attacks by organized Indian forces on settlers in the West Branch 
Valley of the Susquehanna led to the “Great Runaway” and the virtual abandon- 
ment by settlers of the entire area north of Fort Augusta. A month later a force of 
some eighteen hundred Indians and Loyalists under Col. Butler fell upon the set- 
tlers, mainly Connecticut people, of Wyoming Valley. Both raids were designed 
to take advantage of the fact that local militia able to fight had been drawn to 
Philadelphia to assist in its defense against Howe’s invasion. The raids were 
carefully calculated to further divert and harass the Americans. A force of the 
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“youthful and aged” who remained at home were led from Forty Fort by Col. 
Zebulon Butler and Col. Nathan Dennison against the British marauders on 
July 3, 1778. The small force met with overwhelming defeat. This was followed 
i, the notorious Wyoming Massacre on July 5 after the capitulation of the 
ort. 

Col. Thomas Hartley made a daring raid-on the largest and key Indian town 
in Pennsylvania at Tioga Point, present Athens, in the late summer of 1778 soon 
after the Wyoming debacle. With a force of some two hundred militia and 
volunteers, Hartley left Fort Muncy on September 21st and by way of 
Lycoming Creek, Towanda Creek and over the hill country of present Bradford 
County in a series of forced marches fell upon the Senecas at Queen FEsther’s 
Town on September 21. Queen Esther’s Town and the town at Tioga Point were 
both destroyed. Hartley then beat a hasty retreat down the Susquehanna 
Valley to Wilkes-Barre and Fort Wyoming where he arrived on October rst. 
Hartley had covered over 300 miles in about two weeks. 

Hartley’s daring raid was a prelude to the larger Sullivan Expedition under- 
taken as a major campaign. In the words of Washington, “It is proposed to 
carry the war into the heart of the country of the Six Nations, to cut off their 
settlements, destroy their next year’s crops, and do to them every other mischief 
which time and circumstances will permit.” Sullivan was ordered specifically 
to affect “the total destruction of the hostile tribes of the Six Nations” and “to lay 
waste all the settlements around, so that the country may not only be overrun 
but destroyed.” Sullivan’s force was to march up the Susquehanna Valley while 
General James Clinton, commander of the northern department of the American 
army, was to move down the Susquehanna from its source at Lake Otsego in 
New York. Clinton reached the Lake near the end of June, 1779, and remained 
there until August 7 collecting boats and provisions and waiting for the 
Susquehanna to rise. Sullivan organized his forces at the Forks of the Delaware, 
or Easton, and at four o’clock on the morning of June 18 started the long 
march northward, crossing the mountains at Wind Gap. At Wilkes-Barre, Fort 
Wyoming, rebuilt in 1778, was used as a mobilization base. 

On August 11 Sullivan reached Tioga Point and there erected Fort Sullivan. 
On August 9 he had ordered Clinton to join him and this was accomplished by 
August 22. A few days later the combined armies, numbering about four thousand 
men, moved toward the Seneca and Cayuga country. At Newtown, just south of 
Elmira, New York, the Indians and Tories to the number of 1,500 were met in 
battle and defeated. The army proceeded along the eastern shore of Seneca Lake 
to Genesee Castle and there turned back. Col. Daniel Brodhead’s expedition 
from Fort Pitt was supposed to reach a junction with Sullivan and Clinton for the 
attack and capture of Fort Niagara but this plan failed as Brodhead only reached 
the upper Allegheny. The lateness of the season led Sullivan to abandon this final 
objective, a serious failure because Fort Niagara remained a source of British 
power to incite the Indians. Some forty Indian villages and quantities of corn were 
destroyed. The expedition served to weaken the ability of the Indians and Tories 
to menace the frontier, and must be regarded, in terms of its larger strategy and 
the number of men employed, a major campaign. 

In western Pennsylvania there were similar Indian troubles. Western settlers 
were menaced both by the New York Iroquois and the tribes in the Ohio country. 
Fort Pitt became a major American outpost during the Revolution. It was seized 
from the British in September, 1777, by Virginia militia, as Virginia claimed 
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jurisdiction over the territory. Two years later Fort Pitt came under direct 
authority of Congress and Washington appointed General Edward Hand as 
commandant. He was replaced by General McIntosh a year later because of 
Hand’s inability to cope with the Indian problem. In February, 1779, Col. Daniel 
Brodhead was placed in charge, organizing a force of some six hundred and starting 
a campaign in August against the Senecas of the upper Allegheny. As indicated 
earlier, Brodhead was supposed to march into the Iroquois country and join with 
the Sullivan-Clinton expedition in an attack upon Fort Niagara, An advance party 
of Brodhead’s force met about forty Indians along the Allegheny near present 
Warren. This represented the only bloodshed in the campaign though it did 
result in destruction of several villages on the Allegheny. 

In late 1781 Brodhead was replaced as commandant at Fort Pitt by General 
William Irvine, another notable Pennsylvania figure in the western aspects of 
the Revolutionary war. Indian and Tory raids upon the western Pennsylvania 
frontier were continuous and serious for the remainder of the Revolution. On July 
13, 1782, the village of Hannastown, original seat of Westmoreland County, 
was attacked and destroyed by a band of Senecas and Tories. Several settler 
type forts were erected in western Pennsylvania in an effort to bolster the 
defenses of the region. Indian problems of this area were not to be settled until 
long after the Revolution. The Indian and Tory raids on the frontier settlements 
were an important factor in British strategy during the entire Revolution because 
the natural tendency of the pioneers to clamor for protection and to oppose 
allocation of local forces for general campaign duty seriously weakened the 
patriot cause. Western and northern Pennsylvania, along with the New York 
frontier, were the regions north of Virginia most seriously affected by this 
situation. Border warfare in Pennsylvania was not least in importance among 
events of the Revolution. 


Pennsylvania’s Contributions to Winning the Revolution—Quite aside from 
the military story, Pennsylvania played a vital role in the American Revolution. 
By 1750 Pennsylvania had achieved leadership in the iron industry. Its textile 
industry was also of great importance, to say nothing of its agricultural wealth. 
All of these were a war potential important to the success or failure of patriot 
arms. The key importance of Philadelphia in colonial commerce and finance 
was one reason why the British sought to invest the city as a means of crippling 
the revolutionists. When Washington selected Valley Forge as a winter camp 
site in 1777-1778 he had in mind protecting the iron furnaces and forges and 
the arsenals and farms of interior Pennsylvania as basic military strategy. 
Washington’s maneuvering of his armies kept these lines of supply open, despite 
the undeniable fact that many a Pennsylvanian did not put heart and soul 
into supplying the needed products. 

The value of Pennsylvania industry to the patriot cause was marked. Samuel 
Wetherill, Philadelphia’s “fighting” Quaker merchant and manufacturer, was one 
of the leading suppliers of clothing for the Continental armies and furnished 
quantities of clothing at his own expense to the ill-clad Continentals at Valley 
Forge. Before the occupation of the city by the British, Philadelphia textile 
makers were among the major manufacturers of clothing and stockings for the 
troops. Pennsylvania’s iron industry was of especial importance. The ironmasters 
received war orders at a very early date and, unlike their Jersey neighbors, 
were largely free from British molestation, thanks in part to Washington’s 
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Plate of Samuel Wetherill, Cloth Manufacturer, 1782 


maneuvers. Cannon and small arms were produced at Philadelphia and as far west 
as Mount Holly and Cornwall. So important were the furnaces that iron workers 
were not permitted to serve in the army. Even Hessian prisoners were drafted 
for labor at Pennsylvania ironworks. A majority of the important ironmasters of 
the state were civilian and military leaders of the Revolution and several were 
signers of the Declaration. (* 

Other Pennsylvania resources were important. The lead mines in present 
Blair County near present Altoona were so important as to justify erection of 
Fort Roberdeau to protect them. The famous Pennsylvania long rifle, used with 
such telling results in the French and Indian War, was manufactured in quantity 
by the gunsmiths of Lancaster, Reading, York and other interior towns. These 
rifles were used with deadly accuracy by sharpshooters trained on the frontier 
and proved a serious menace to the British. The Delaware shipyards were 
important to the patriot cause and the first American Navy was literally born 
in these yards. Before the end of the Revolution Tench Coxe counted no less 
than twenty-one powder mills in the state with a six hundred ton annual 
production. 

Armies are said to move on their stomachs and Pennsylvania flour and 
other produce not only helped supply the Continental Army in Pennsylvania 
but also were exported in considerable quantities to other colonies during 
the Revolution. Except for the rather brief period of British occupation, Phil- 
adelphia was a principal port through which supplies moved in foreign and 
domestic commerce. Pennsylvania’s Thomas Mifflin was Quartermaster General 
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for the Army from 1775 to 1777 and Ephraim Blaine was Commissary General 
for the Middle States for much of the war. Philadelphia, Downingtown, Potts- 
grove, Easton, Allentown, Reading, Lancaster, and Carlisle were important 
arsenal or supply bases during the war. 

In terms of leadership, Pennsylvania’s roll in the Revolution was outstanding 
indeed. Franklin’s achievements in diplomacy equalled in importance the military 
leadership of Washington as a factor in American success. James Wilson, Thomas 
McKean, Benjamin Rush, Joseph Reed, George Bryan, George Taylor and a 
host of others were civilian leaders of key value to the revolutionary cause. 
Robert Morris and Haym Salomon were “financiers of the Revolution,” though 
Morris did not hesitate to use his position to advance his own personal fortunes, 
during the war. Military leaders of note as above the ordinary included Mifflin, 
Wayne, Arthur St. Clair, Edward Hand, John Armstrong, Peter Muhlenberg, 
and William Irvine. 


The End of the Revolution~The end of the Revolution saw not only 
American independence acknowledged but also the birth of a new freedom 
within the Quaker Commonwealth of Penn’s founding. The transition from a 
colony to a Commonwealth had been completed. There were political battles, 
many of them and very bitter ones, yet to be fought, but they were those of 
a free and democratic state. A great era of expansion of settlement and the states 
economy were to come, along with further major changes in agriculture and 
transportation. Pennsylvania was to become even more a keystone state than it 
had been as an English colony. While the battles of the Revolution ended 
with the Treaty of Paris, the internal social and political revolution was not 
terminated entirely either for the new group of states or in Pennsylvania. An 
era of internal unrest and instability engendered by revolutionary forces 
characterized the attempt to stabilize a republican government for a new nation 
during the period of the Confederation. Two distinct political groups based 
upon social and economic forces emerged to battle each other for supremacy. 
One group became known as the Republicans or Democratic-Republicans and 
the other as Federalists. The Republicans, in general, represented the highly 
liberal forces which had generated the Revolution and wished to carry out its 
fullest implications in government and society. The Federalists found support 
among the more conservative elements which wished to slow down and to 
stabilize the forces of revolution and change. In the nation as a whole the battle 
was joined over the formation of a new Federal and republican form of govern- 
ment embodied in the Federal Constitution framed at Philadelphia in 1787. In 
Pennsylvania proper the issue likewise was centered about the formation of a 
second constitution or frame of government for the commonwealth. 


Reactions Against the Constitution of 1776—As pointed out earlier, the 
Constitution of 1776 was clearly the product of ultra liberal if not radical 
forces revolting against long endured inequalitites produced by a domination of 
the Provincial government by conservative and aristocratic easterners. In its 
way it represented a peak of revolutionary accomplishment. Like many a product 
of revolution, it had many serious deficiencies and was perhaps too much in 
advance of the real temper of the times. Pennsylvania was not quite ready for as 
much democracy as was embodied in the revolutionary philosophy and principles 
of the Constitution of 1776. A struggle over its implications began the instant 
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it was proclaimed. Those who supported the Constitution as written became 
known as the Constitutionalists. Among the notable leaders of this group were 
Benjamin Franklin, George Bryan, William Findley and John Smilie, the two 
latter from western Pennsylvania. Leaders of the Anti-Constitutionalists were 
the equally notable Robert Morris, Thomas Mifflin, George Clymer, and James 
Wilson. Immediate criticisms of the Constitution of 1776 were that it had been 
submitted to the people, it placed too much power in a unicameral legislature, 
and it committed all officeholders by oath to support its provisions. 

There were many efforts made to modify the document even during the 
Revolution, but all met with failure. These efforts came to a head in 1783-1784 
at the meeting of the unique Council of Censors, which had authority to 
review all phases of the operation of the State government. The Council’s 
membership was elected by popular vote, two men from each county and the ci 
of Philadelphia. An opportunity for a popular contest was provided and the 
Anti-Constitutionalists had a small majority when the Council of Censors met in 
November, 1783. On January 2, 1784, a committee of the Council dominated by 
Anti-Constitutionalists presented a report asking for amendments. A resolution 
resulted in special committee report which literally tore the Constitution of 1776 
to shreds. On this special committee were such notables of the Revolution as 
Arthur St. Clair, Thomas Fitzsimmons, and Thomas Hartley. Its report recom- 
mended abolition of the Council of Censors, creation of a single executive in the 
form of a governor, and a bicameral legislature. On the all important issue of re- 
presentation, it was urged that it be based upon the number of taxables. Evidence 
of antagonism toward the agrarian democracy of the western counties, which 
revived memories of Provincial political battles, was revealed in a recommendation 
that a proposed new upper house of the legislature allow the five new western 
counties a meagre four members to twenty-five for all other counties. 

The Constitutionalists rallied their forces and defeated the attempt to 
alter the framework of the government. By June, 1784, from the Council of 
Censors reconvened resignation and death among the Republicans placed the 
Constitutionalists in control with a majority of fourteen. On September 16 the 
Censors ended their labors with resolutions that there was “no absolute 
necessity to call a convention to alter, explain or amend the Constitution.” 

The friends of the Constitution of 1776, however, met an increasing number 
of defeats in the next five years in the Assembly. Their strength was weakened 
materially in 1789 when the Revolutionary requirement of a test oath of 
allegiance to the State as a qualification for citizenship was at last abandoned. 
It is estimated that this “test act” had at one time disfranchised almost one- 
half the people, and of course most of those affected were conservatives 
who had not favored the patriot cause. The Constitutional Party was also 
defeated in 1787 in opposing the re-chartering of the Bank of North America. 
The crowning blow came when the members of the old Revolutionary party 
failed in their effort to defeat in Pennsylvania the ratification of the new 
Federal Constitution. The Constitutionalists tried to block Assembly action 
on a ratifying convention by absenting themselves in sufficient numbers to 
prevent a quorum, but the stratagem failed. 

By 1789 the conservatives or Anti-Constitutionalists held undisputed control 
of the Assembly. They decided to ignore the Council of Censors and to call 
a convention on the authority of the Assembly. On March 24, 1789, resolves were 
pushed through by a vote of forty-one to seventeen affirming the right of the 
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people to change the Constitution of 1776 by calling upon their assemblymen 
to call a convention for the purpose. The Executive Council refused to agree to 
this extra-legal action but when the Assembly met in September the Anti-Con- 
stitutionalists declared their observations convinced them the people desired ac- 
tion. Despite the opposition of the minority, the convention was called to meet 
in November. = 


The Constitution of 1790—As a result of this maneuvering, a Constitutional 
Convention convened at Philadelphia on November 24, 1789. It has been termed 
by a close student of the period “probably the most capable and talented body 
of Pennsylvanians that ever gathered together to perform a public function.” 
This is a strong statement but one which is hard to dispute. Most of the 
notable leaders of the time were present as delegates. Among the conservatives 
were the great constitutional lawyer James Wilson, the noted lawyer William 
Lewis, and the noted jurist Thomas McKean. The liberal forces were led b 
equally capable men in Albert Gallatin, John Smilie and William Findley, all of 
them from western Pennsylvania, F indley became the most notable leader of the 
liberals. A Scotch-Irishman, he had been in Pennsylvania since 1763 and was a 
member of the Council of Censors. When the Convention organized, Thomas 
Mifflin was elected as its president. Mifflin was an outstanding figure in his own 
right. 

: Despite the bitterness and the length of the struggle over the issue of changing 
the State’s fundamental law, there was amazing agreement and good feeling 
displayed in the actual work of the Convention. This was due in no small 
part no doubt, to the very high calibre of the leadership on both sides. Construc- 
tive compromise was the order of the day in the work of the Convention. Even 
Findley reviewed the old Constitution with specific suggestions for its improve- 
ment. One of the first basic decisions was that Pennsylvania should have bi- 
cameral Assembly. Only five persons opposed this proposal. There was unanimous 
agreement that there should be a single chief executive. All members favored 
a more specific and accurate definition of the provisions of the Bill of Rights. 
On December 11 a committee of nine was voted to bring in a draft. It began 
reporting back in ten days. The long controversial question of representation 
was a major cause for disagreement and the liberals wanted a larger lower House 
in the Assembly. They also favored some limitations on the Governor’s powers, 
but were voted down and this because an issue resolved in 1838 in another 
Constitution. Ultra-conservatives opposed popular election of the State Senate, 
favoring its selection by the Representatives. There was an obvious effort of some 
to try to protect wealth and privilege against what they believed to be possible 
“excesses” of democracy. Oddly enough, James Wilson was found more often on 
the “democratic or anti-federal side of the house,” than otherwise. 

On February 26, 1790 the Convention adjourned for five months to meet 
again August 9. The people were requested to express their views on the proposed 
new Constitution. It created little attention and the only group protest came 
from the Quakers who objected to paying money in lieu of military service. 
The request was refused. The Convention went over the document once more line 
by line and adjourned September 2. The new organic law made many vital 
changes in the Revolutionary Constitution of 1776. Legislative power was vested 
fully in the bicameral Assembly. The State Senators were to represent districts 
and be elected every four years. The House was elected annually by the people 
from the counties and city of Philadelphia. A popularly elected Governor re- 
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placed the plural executive and was given a three year term, subject to re-election 
for nine out of any twelve years. His veto power and appointive privileges made 
him a powerful executive indeed, possibly the most powerful in the entire nation. 
This gave rise to later criticism and an effort was made to curb it in 1838. Any 


white freeman residing in the Commonwealth two years preceding an election 
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Birthplace of Old Glory, Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia 


and who had paid the State or county taxes assessed at least six months before 
voting was given the right to vote. This was a liberal suffrage provision for the 
times. Judges were allowed to hold office during good behavior. Generally 
speaking, the document showed obvious influences from the Federal Constitu- 
tion and its provisions. 

The resulting document was not, as sometimes has been claimed, an essentially 
reactionary frame of government. It may properly be termed the “most liberal” 
of all the several State constitutions which followed the Federal pattern. It was 
used as a pattern itself by other states. Kentuckey in 1792 lifted nearly three- | 
fourths of its State constitution directly from that of Pennsylvania. It was | 
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recognized and cited by European scholars. The Declaration of Rights retained, 
with slight revisions, in the Constitution of 1790 became something of a model 
for liberal thinking everywhere. The Constitution of 1790 completed the political 
cycle of the American Revolution of Pennsylvania. Calm and ordered progress 
now replaced violence and radicalism, which are inevitable in any revolutionary 
movement. This statement does not imply undue criticism of the patriots of the 
American Revolution. It recognizes merely that any revolutionary upheaval is 
by its very nature an attack upon the established order and has its violent aspects 
in terms of severe treatment of those who oppose it. The Tories of the Revolution 
were the victims of this treatment in Pennsylvania and anyone who appeared 
to oppose the patriot cause was sure to get into trouble. Quiet and reason now held 
sway and time had been taken to remedy serious defects in the frame of 
government which represented the first flush of revolutionary spirit. But in so 
doing, the trend toward greater democracy was not thwarted and the Constitu- 
tion of 1790 would itself become the subject of attack and further revision. This 
development belongs in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


The many contributions made to the literature of Pennsylvania history in recent 
years is again indicated by materials available for further profitable reading in con- 
nection with Pennsylvania’s role in the American Revolution. The social and political 
backgrounds of the Revolution were explored by Charles H. Lincoln’s The Revo- 
lutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 1760-1776 (U. of Pa. Press, 1901) while J. 
Paul Selsam’s fine work The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: a Study in Revo- 
lutionary Democracy (U. of Pa. Press, 1936) adds new material and viewpoints and 
brings further light upon the new Constitution itself. Politics of the post-Revolutionary 
era are covered by Thomas E. Bruce, Political Tendencies in Pennsylvania, 1783-1794 
(Westminster Press, 1939) in a factual summary, while Robert L. Brunhouse in The 
Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790 (Pa. Hist. Comm., 1942) pro- 
vides about the last word in a detailed study. Some worthy articles have appeared in, 
the Pennsylvania Magazine on the politics and political events of the era. Some of 
the western Pennsylvania aspects on the eve of the Revolution will be found in Rus- 
sell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics (U. of Pitt. Press, 1938) which 
begins with 1773. 

Pennsylvania’s role in the Revolution is treated at the local level in literally hun- 
dred of articles of varying worth in the historical quarterlies of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The files of the Pennsylvania Magazine are especially rich in source materials 
of a descriptive nature and are best reviewed in the Index. The story of Carpenter’s 
Hall and Independence Hall are best treated in the publication of the American Philo- 
sophical Society mentioned earlier Historic Philadelphia. Carl Van Doren’s Secret 
History of the American Revolution (N. Y., 1946) reveals the seamy side of dis- 
loyalty and includes the story of Samuel Wallis of Muncy who posed as a patriot while 
acting the role of informer and traitor. Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin (Viking, 
1938) is excellent for Franklin’s many services. Neil Swanson in The First Rebel 
(N. Y., 1937) told the story of Col. James Smith and his Black Boys and the 1756 
uprising in the Conochocheague region. 

Kenneth R, Rossman, Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revolution 
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(U. of N. C. Press, 1952) shows how politics operated in wartime. Thomas Boyd’s Mad 
Anthony Wayne (Scribner, 1929) is a biography of this hero. Paul A, W. Wallace tells 
the story of the Muhlenbergs in The Mublenbergs of Pennsylvania (U. of Pa. Press, 
1950). Van Wyck Mason’s Valley Forge (Doubleday, 1950), and Harry E. Wilde’s 
Valley Forge (Macmillan, 1938) cover this topic but Arthur H. Bill’s Valley Forge, the 
Making of an Army (Harper, 1952) is the finest history of this epochal event and place. 
The Valley Forge Historical Society Picket Post is full of material. H. Baron’s Haym 
Salomon (Bloch, 1929) brings this forgotten Jewish financier to light and Ellis P. Ober- 
‘holtzer’s Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier (Macmillan, 1903) is the standard work on 
Morris. G. W. Johnson’s Pattern for Liberty is a fine pictorial presentation of Revo- 
lutionary Philadelphia. Jane Mayer’s Betsy Ross and the Flag (Random House, 1952) 
explores this story. L. Montrose, The Reluctant Rebels: The Story of Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-1789 (Harper, 1950) is a recent treatment of worth to a Pennsylvania 
reader. Perhaps the best of some newer histories of the Revolution is the one written 
by a one-time professor at Bryn Mawr, J. C. Miller’s Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783 
(Little Brown, 1948) and in it fine accounts of the military side of the Revolution in 
Pennsylvania make the campaigns come to life. Pennsylvania figures prominently in 
Victor L. Johnson’s Adminstration of the American Commissariat During the Revo- 
lutionary War (Phila., 1941). Randolph C. Downes’ Council Fires on the Upper Ohio 
(U. of Pitt. Press, 1940) is good for the Indian affairs of the period in that region. 
Wilbur H. Siebert did the full study on The Loyalists of Pennsylvania (Columbus, 
1920). The Nine Capitals of the United States is an intriguing little book by Robert 
Fortenbaugh (Maple Press, York, 1948) with bits on the capitals in Pennsylvania. 
The Story of the Declaration of Independence in text and pictures, text by Dumas 
Malone, (Oxford U. Press, 1954) is a very readable book. 

















CHAPTER NINE 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS FROM 1790 TO THE CIVIL WAR 


political parties, issues, and developments in Pennsylvania with those 

of the nation at large. The association of State and national issues was 

even more evident in the battles involved with the ratification of the 
Federal Constitution in 1787 and the successful drive for a new Pennsylvania 
Constitution in 1790. This close association of State and national issues and par- 
ties did not cease in 1790. It continued as an important part of the political story 
in Pennsylvania during the next seventy decades. In fact State political affairs can 
hardly be understood fully without an appreciation of their relationship to the 
national situation. Less important in the history of the State, but vital to the 
writing of national political history, is an understanding of how Pennsylvania 
politics and issues influenced national politics in the same perod. This chapter 
will attempt to show something of both sides of this picture. 


he MOVEMENT for independence had started a process of merging 


The Gubernatorial and Congressional Elections of 1790-92—As has been 
pointed out earlier, party spirit was somewhat sublimated in the convention 
which drafted the Constitution of 1790. Considerable agreement was obtained 
as to basic and desirable features of the new State government incorporated in 
the resulting document. No definite party organizations existed in 1790 in Penn- 
sylvania. Differences were expressed rather in coalitions of those of like views. 
Indeed, specific issues common to the Proprietary era were now gone and others 
were yet to develop. This situation was to change rapidly in the next ten years. 
The fact that during that decade the seat of the Federal Government was at 
Philadelphia helped accelerate development and to tie State and Federal issues 
together in a general way. In 1790 it can be said that those of a conservative bent, 
held a narrow majority on State issues developed after 1787. The first chance 
for any really new Statewide political contest was provided by the election of 
a first Governor under the 1790 Constitution. This, of course, was a totally new 
State office and now the top political post. Several men set their caps for the 
position. Among the candidates mentioned at times and by various groups were 
William Bingham, wealthy Philadelphian and prominent in social circles of 
Philadelphia; Col. Samuel Miles, Revolutionary leader and man of large affairs; 
Robert Morris; Frederick Muhlenberg, a notable national figure and Speaker 
of the House; General Arthur St. Clair, a Revolutionary soldier of some distinc- 
tion and a westerner; and George Bryan, judge and lawyer. 

A junto of Pennsylvania Congressmen announced support of St. Clair in 
the autumn of 1790. St. Clair was currently Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. The other major candidate and the man who won the honor was Thomas 
Mifflin. Mifflin was a Quaker by birth but an ardent patriot, one-time Quarter- 
master General in the Continental Army, a member of Congress from 1782-84 
and its President in 1783. He had been prominent both as a soldier and political 
figure for some twenty years. Possessed of an amiable disposition and pleasant 
personality, Mifflin proved an able politician and his name was placed in nomi- 
nation by meetings throughout the State. The election was a stampede with St. 
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Clair hardly in the running with a mere 2,802 votes to 27,725 for Mifflin. 
Mifflin carried every county, showing surprising and unexpected strength in 
western Pennsylvania. No real political issues were involved, though Mifflin 
was looked upon by his opponents as a Constitutionalist and conservative. It 
was a contest of personalities. Mifflin selected youthful Alexander James Dallas 
as his Secretary of the Commonwealth, the most important post next to the 
governorship. This was another evidence of his political astuteness. Dallas was 
a young and rising lawyer born in Jamaica and only a resident of Philadelphia 
since 1783. He was “a decided democrat.” 

The next occasion for a political contest was provided by the Congressional 
elections in 1791 and 1792. The 1791 election was at large and again there 
were no specific issues or State-wide organizations. The group which might be 
termed Federalist, usually then called Constitutionalists in Pennsylvania, controlled 
by a small majority both the State legislative body and the representation in 
Congress. This was the coalition which had engineered and supported the Con- 
stitution of 1790. The regular Congressional election in 1792 was a bit more 
exciting. A group of Philadelphians attempted to promote a Statewide organi- 
zation and ticket of Federalist persuasion. Western Pennsylvania as a seat of 
Anti-Federalism or Republicanism was in opposition, and a peculiar compro- 
mise resulted in the two rival groups agreeing on seven candidates in common. 
Six candidates ran against each other. In the election the candidates in common 
were all elected and the six not in common were split equally. A national situ- 
ation involving the growing opposition to the Federal excise tax had some in- 
fluence on the election. In 1793 Mifflin was returned a second time as Governor 
over Muhlenberg by a vote of two to one. 


Beginnings of Political Parties in Pennsylvania—No definite political divi- 
sions had yet crystalized by 1793, but what could be termed group divisions were 
beginning to appear. These groups were drawn together at the time more about 
national than local issues. Persons who felt that Washington and Hamilton and 
Hamiltonian economic policies were in the right tended to support what was 
called the “Federal interest.” The wealthier and more conservative were apt 
to be in this camp. This element dated all the way back to the struggle over 
Pennsylvania’s Constitutions. The opposition element were generally opposed to 
the Federalizing policies of Hamilton and feared a growing tendency toward 
arbitrary rule by a few. In Pennsylvania the old war horses of the Revolution 
and the supporters of the Constitution of 1776 were in this camp. They were 
not irresponsible radicals by any means but mainly small business people, pros- 
perous farmers, and the professional classes. They were the Anti-Federalists or 
Republicans, as both terms were variously used. 

The Federalist interest was the one which remained dominant in the state 
until 1799 in terms of all State elections and offices. The end of this control 
was presaged in 1796 when Thomas Jefferson carried Pennsylvania by a narrow 
margin over John Adams in the national presidential election. It was in that 
election that political party lines were really drawn in Pennsylvania and re- 
flected both State and national issues. In the meantime, national and even in- 
ternational issues influenced the tide of politics in the State. The location of 
the Federal capital at Philadelphia made all such issues much closer to Penn- 
sylvanians than they were to the people of any other single state. 

From the international angle, the development of the French Revolution 
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and the famous Genét affair had immediate repercussions. All those with liberal 
tendencies supported the Revolutionary cause, while conservatives naturally 
viewed it as the dangerous uprising of the mob. When Citizen Genét arrived 
in Philadelphia on May 16, 1793, he was greeted with outbursts of enthusiasm 
and wined and dined even by many of the aristocracy. Governor Mifflin sat 
at his side at a huge banquet. Not all were carried away, however, and some 
who were soon began to regret their enthusiasm. Even John Adams soon be- 
came fearful that the populace was going to drag Washington out of his house, 
effect a revolution, and declare war on England. The popular demonstrations 
in Philadelphia were indeed alarming. Washington’s Proclamation of Neutrality 
and the Jay Treaty in 1795 still further strengthened the forces of those who 
continued to sympathize with the French cause and to feel that Washington’s 
administration was pro-British. At the same time, the excesses of the radical 
revolutionists in France increased the fears of moderate elements and literally 
scared the aristocracy out of its wits. Genét’s rash conduct even alienated many 
of his Republican supporters in Pennsylvania. 


The Whiskey Rebellion—The international situation and its American reper- 
cussions merged with a more domestic issue to further develop political feeling. 
Early in 1791 Hamilton pushed his excise tax bill through the Congress. The 
Pennsylvania House passed a resolution by a vote of forty-one to eighteen 
requesting Pennsylvania Senators to oppose the measure, but the State Senate 
failed to concur by one vote. The State did repeal all of its own excises on 
spirituous liquors. In voting on the excise bill in Congress, Pennsylvania repre- 
sentatives split evenly. The farmers on the far western frontier were using 
their grain to produce whiskey as a chief means of securing a marketable com- 
modity. The feeling against the excise of approximately seven cents a gallon 
was intense. Seven cents was a heavy tax when it is considered the price of 
whiskey was only about fifty cents a gallon. As early as September of 1791, 
representatives of four western counties met at Pittsburgh to oppose the tax. 
Hand bills and broadsides denounced the tax as “oppressive” and an assault on 
the people’s liberties. A year later the opposition became more determined and 
riots took place and collector’s offices were assaulted. Feeling in western Penn- 
sylvania was as intense as had been the colonial opposition to British taxes and 
was just as violent. Men of such prominence as Albert Gallatin were active 
in voicing opposition to the tax. On September 15, 1792, Washington issued 
his proclamation, drafted by Hamilton, warning against obstruction of the tax 
laws and sent copies to Governor Mifflin and the Governors of North and 
South Carolina, where opposition also existed. Mifflin replied that every legal 
means was being taken, through State courts, and with success, to curb dis- 
turbances. Mifflin brought the situation before the Assembly in December. 

A lull in opposition to the tax followed but on July 17, 1794, a mob at- 
tacked John Neville, excise inspector in Allegheny County, and burned his 
home. One of the attackers was killed. An armed meeting was called for 
Braddock’s Field on August 1. The frontier was aflame. Resentment at restrictive 
Federal land policies, the administration’s failure to curb the western Indian 
menace, or end the Spanish closure of the Mississippi helped kindle the fire. 
Some seven or eight thousand men met at the call and marched through Pitts- 
burgh to display their power. Many thought that this was civil war. When news 
of the Neville incident reached Philadelphia, the State Government ordered the 
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State law officers and courts to enforce the law. At a conference of State and 
Federal officials, including President Washington and Governor Mifflin, on 
August 2, 1794, the Pennsylvanians refused to use State militia against the rioters 
and the State’s Chief Justice Thomas McKean denied the right of the Federal 
Government to use military force. Mifflin proceeded to inform Washington by 
letter of plans to settle the situation without force and using judicial processes. 
On August 5 Hamilton accused Pennsylvania officials in the area of obstruct- 
ing justice rather than enforcing the law. Mifflin denied the charges and again 
refused to use State Militia against Pennsylvanians. But he promised cooperation 
in any Federal measures. 

On August 7, 1794, Washington issued his proclamation demanding that 
all “insurgents” should “disperse” by September 1. The same day Mifflin was 
requested by Secretary of Labor Knox to provide 5,200 State militiamen “to 
march at a moment’s warning.” Mifflin immediately proclaimed his intention 
to back the President and called the Assembly into special session on Septem- 
ber 1 to enact legislation for the emergency. In a last effort to avoid a display 
of force, Washington sent three commissioners, Attorney-General William 
Bradford, Senator James Ross of Pennsylvania, and Associate Justice Jasper 
Yates of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, to treat with the insurgents. The 
commissioners were authorized to promise amnesty and foregoing of past taxes 
if the insurgents would comply with the law in the future. Governor Mifflin 
appointed Chief Justice McKean and General William Irvine to accompany 
the commissioners as Pennsylvania’s additional representatives. A large meeting 
of the whiskey “rebels,” was known to be scheduled at Parkinson’s Ferry, 
present Monongahela, on August 14. The commissioners hastened west to meet 
the dissidents. The commissioners met with committees appointed by gatherings 
at Whiskey Point at Parkinson’s Ferry, and Redstone Old Fort. On September 
3 the commissioners started back to Philadelphia with news that no satisfactory 
settlement could be reached. There was no alternative for Washington but to 
use force and on September 9 he ordered Mifflin to assemble the required num- 
ber of Pennsylvania militia. Failure of the militia to respond led Governor 
Mifflin to make a personal tour to stir enthusiasm for the support of the Con- 
stitution and Federal authority. 

The Assembly backed Mifflin with authority to raise troops and provided 
funds of $120,000 to pay for the campaign. News of the proposed use of force 
calmed the belligerents in western Pennsylvania and peace resolves were in 
order at a Uniontown meeting on September 17 and at Pittsburgh ten days 
later. Other meetings had similar results. Moderate men began to take control 
of the “rebels.” Believing a display of force still advisable, Washington never- 
theless ordered the troops from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia to ren- 
dezvous at Carlisle. On October 4, Washington himself arrived there to re- 
view the force and appointed the three State governors to command it. Wil- 
liam Findley and David Redick, western Pennsylvania men, met Washington 
at the same time and tried to dissuade him from marching. Washington was 
still convinced a display of strength was essential. The army of some 15,000 
men started off on schedule, accompanied by Washington as far as Bedford. 
The “army” marched as far as Parkinson’s Ferry and encountered no resistance 
at all. A general apprehension of suspects was conducted in no gentle manner 
and twenty were marched off to Philadelphia. Two persons were condemned to 
death for treason, but were pardoned by Washington, along with all the others 
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at a later date. David Bradford, who had been elected a major general of the 
insurgents on August 12, 1794, fled to Louisiana and died there. 


Results of the Uprising—The immediate consequences of the Whiskey Re- 
bellion were favorable to the Federalist cause in Pennsylvania. The Democratic 
Societies, which had been developing rapidly since 1792 in opposition to Fed- 
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eralism, were virtually extinguished for a time. Even those who felt that Wash- 
ington had made an unnecessary display of force hardly dared say so. When 
the General Assembly met in 1794 the representatives from the four western 
counties to a total of fifteen were ejected on the ground they were elected 
during the period of insurgence and were literally rebels. Thus one-sixth of 
the State was temporarily disfranchised. All but one of the men were returned 
in later elections, and the action of the easterners was hardly in good taste, 
politically or otherwise. The excise situation did undoubted damage to the 
Republican or Democratic cause for the moment. Its ultimate consequence, 
however, was to strengthen feeling against certain Federalist tendencies toward 
centralization and strong assertions of power. What happened in 1794 had 
much to do with the results of the elections in 1796 and in 1800. 
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The Erie Triangle—The events of the Whiskey Rebellion should not ob- 
scure a very important development of the 1790’s and Mifflin’s administration 
which would mean much to the future of the State. During the latter part of 
the eighteenth century both New York and Massachusetts claimed possession 
of the little over 200,000 acres of land which form what became known as the 
Erie Triangle and which today provide Pennsylvania with the city of Erie and 
a port on the Great Lakes. The two contesting states at the end of the Revo- 
lution ceded the little block of territory to the United States, New York in 
1781 and Massachusetts in 1786. Pennsylvania by this time had developed a 
healthy interest in this bit of real estate on its northwestern border. The first 
step was to secure a title from the New York Six Nations Iroquois who claimed 
it. In January, 1789, John Gibson and Richard Butler represented the State in 
negotiations with five of the Six Nations with an interest in the land. Articles of 
agreement were drawn promising that the Indians would deed it to Pennsyl- 
vania at a future time in return for payment of $2,000. Two years later, after 
some disputes over the land, Pennsylvania paid Chiefs Cornplanter, Big Tree 
and Half-Town $800.00 for a quit claim deed. At the same time, negotiations 
were begun with the Federal authorities and in March, 1792, the Erie tract 
was purchased for $151,640.25. It was added to Allegheny County for pur- 
poses of local government. ; 

The purchase increased the interest of potential settlers and speculators in 
the new tract and on April 3 a bill for the sale of unsettled lands was pushed 
through the Assembly offering for sale all the lands north and west of the 
Allegheny and Ohio rivers and Conewango Creek. Sales were limited to those 
“who will cultivate, improve and settle the same, or cause the same to be cul- 
tivated, improved and settled. . . .” The Presque Isle area was reserved speci- 
fically for the State and on April 8, 1793 the Governor was empowered to 
survey the area and lay out a town “at the most eligible place.” William Irvine 
and Andrew Ellicott were commissioned to make the survey but Indian unrest 
balked immediate action. The following February the Assembly approved the 
use of troops to protect the survey and Captain Ebenezer Denny was ordered 
to establish headquarters at Le Boeuf and to guard not only the survey but 
road builders moving toward the proposed new town. 

In the meantime, reports of Indian unrest mounted and Federal authorities 
warned that the British from their Canadian vantage points were inciting the 
Iroquois to move against the invading American settlements. The U. S. Indian 
Commissioner to the Six Nations, General Israel Chapin, became alarmed 
that the move to lay out a town at Erie would bring an outbreak of hostilities. 
The Federal authorities, including President Washington and the Secretary 
of War, were very disturbed by this prospect and Washington through Knox 
ordered Mifflin “to suspend for the present the establishment at Presque-Isle.” 
Washington was determined to keep the Six Nations at peace because of the 
fear they might combine with the western Indians in an all-out assault on the 
new American frontier. Two costly Indian expeditions under Generals Harmar 
and Arthur St. Clair already had met with defeat. Pennsylvania’s own “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne was even now moving westward in another attempt to strike 
down the Indian menace in the Ohio country. Should the Six Nations to the 
north of his line of march enter the fray, the whole plan might be defeated. 
The British in Canada, of course, would like nothing better. 

Nevertheless, Pennsylvanians in general and Governor Mifflin in particular 
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were annoyed at the Federal interference. Mifflin testily asked the administra- 
tion for “evidence” of the Indian danger, though he himself knew the Indians 
were restive and had asked the Assembly to protect the Presque Isle project. 
Mifflin even hinted that there was a question whether a Federal action could 
override a Pennsylvania law. The Iroquois, in the meanwhile, proceeded to 
deny that they intended to sell the Erie tract to Pennsylvania. Federal repre- 
sentatives now proposed an Indian conference at Canandaigua on the subject. 
The defeat of the western Indians by Wayne at Fallen Timbers on August 20, 
1794, ended forever the threat from this quarter. Federal authorities still pressed 
for the Iroquois meeting. It was held in November, 1794, resulting in a treaty 
on November 11 which settled the boundary in return for a payment of $10,000 
in merchandise and $4,500 annually in Indian goods “forever after.” When this 
Canandaigua Treaty was ratified by the Senate January 27, 1795, Governor 
Mifflin was notified that Pennsylvania might now go ahead with its plans in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. By act of April 18, 1795, the Assembly then author- 
ized the survey of town sites at Franklin, Warren, Waterford and Presque Isle, 
the latter town to be called Erie. By December, Governor Mifflin was able to 
announce that all the surveys had been completed. Lots in the several towns 
were placed on sale and began to move at what were regarded as extravagant 
prices for the times, as high as $300. At Fort Harmar in 1789 the Indians had 
sold their last land remnant in Pennsylvania and at Canandaigua in 1794 they 
confirmed that sale in terms of the Iroquois. The end of Indian land titles in 
Pennsylvania was now a reality and all of western Pennsylvania was opened to 
settlement with new towns springing up in the extreme northwestern section. 


Politics from 1796-1800—Governor Mifflin was returned to office for a 
third term in 1796 by virtual acclamation, receiving 30,020 votes to 1,011 for 
Frederick Muhlenberg and 139 for General Anthony Wayne. His re-election 
Was in part a reflection of apathy on local political matters. In the presidential 
election the same year, Thomas Jefferson carried Pennsylvania by a narrow mar- 
gin. Republican or Jeffersonian Anti-Federalist strength in the election was cen- 
tered in Philadelphia and western Pennsylvania. Eastern workers and western 
farmers were now backers of Republicanism. The Federalists, however, con- 
tinued to control the State’s General Assembly. National affairs continued to 
dominate State politics and the only expressions of political party rivalry cen- 
tered mainly about national issues. The House of Representatives in the Penn- 
syvania Assembly was more responsive to popular control. In that body a 
growing minority tended to support the new Republicanism of Jefferson: The 
State Senate was dominated entirely by the Federalists and by 1798 the entire 
Assembly was controlled by a Federalist majority. Governor Mifflin continued 
a somewhat nonpartisan figure but his messages were increasingly critical of 
Federalist policies at Philadelphia. The dominance of national affairs is reflected 
in Mifflin’s messages to the Pennsylvania Assembly, which dealt more fully 
with national than State problems. The Federalist temper of the Assembly was 
revealed in 1798 when it strongly condemned the Kentucky and the Virginia 
resolutions directed against the Alien and Sedition acts, though these measures 
had been opposed by the Pennsylvania delegation in Congress. 

Domestic policies were not an object of serious party difference at any time 
during Mifflin’s last two administrations. Only in rare instances were party 
splits observable on matters before the Assembly which involved merely State 
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problems. The only party votes were those taken on the various election laws. 
A slight cleavage of opinion was noticeable in the voting on the land laws and 
the Pennsylvania Bank. All groups supported measures for internal improve- 
ments linking Philadelphia more closely with interior Pennsylvania by building 
turnpike roads. Certain sectional differences were apparent in the politics of 
the period in that the western counties were Republican by a good margin while 
the eastern counties supported the Federalists. 

While the Federalists appeared complete masters of the situation in 1798, 
a political revolution took place within a year. It was another Federal tax 
measure which did the trick. The Federalist Congress in preparing for war with 
France pushed through in July, 1798, measures levying a direct tax on land, 
houses, and slaves. Pennsylvania’s share was slightly over $237,000. Pennsyl- 
vania members of Congress had voted two to one for these measures, but im- 
mediate opposition was encountered in Berks, Northampton, Montgomery, and 
Bucks counties when the assessors began to gather data for collecting the tax. 
Of course, the tax fell in Pennsylvania on land and houses rather than on slaves. 
John Fries, a militia captain and auctioneer, took the lead in arousing especially 
the Pennsylvania German population against the assessors who had the difficult 
task of counting the number and measuring the size of windows in houses to 
arrive at a valuation. Some housewives poured liberal quantities of hot water 
on the assessors, giving rise to the characterization of “Hot-Water Rebellion.” 
President Adams issued a proclamation commanding the insurgents to cease 
their demonstrations. Mob violence resulted. The State militia was forced to 
intervene, and many of the rebels, including Fries, were arrested. Fries was 
tried, convicted of treason and sentenced to be hanged but finally pardoned 
by President Adams. 

All of this came on the heels of the Alien and Sedition Acts as evidences 
of the basic attitude of Federalism. Charges of brutality and extreme coercion 
of citizens were hurled against the forces raised to suppress the Fries uprising. 
In the midst of this excitement, the State prepared for a fourth time since 1790 
to elect a governor. In the words of a later political broadside, “a new order of 
things required a new character of men.” Tired, old, and bankrupt, Thomas 
Mifflin was now ready to retire from the stage. Among those advanced as 
candidates by the newly aroused Republican or Anti-Federalist Party were Dr. 
George Logan, Alexander J. Dallas, Judge Thomas McKean, General William 
Irvine, along with the perennial Muhlenbergs, this time in the person of Peter, 
the General. A standing committee system was utilized by the Republicans to 
sound sentiment and select a candidate. A statewide nominating caucus in Phila- 
delphia on March 1, 1799 decided upon McKean as the candidate, much to the 
surprise of aggressive Republicans of the more liberal variety. A revolutionary 
leader, McKean had long since, in his older age and as a Supreme Court Justice, 
become notorious as a conservative. Leaning toward Federalism in 1790, his 
sympathy for France had brought him into the camp of Jefferson in 1796. Now 
over sixty-five years of age, McKean was dignified and judicial in bearing with 
the appearance of a man who had long experience in political warfare. 

The Federalists selected James Ross, Pittsburgh lawyer who had been 
elected U. S. Senator in 1794 and was recognized as the outstanding party 
leader in the State. His political thinking is reflected in the fact that he was 
reputed to have declared there was “no good in any kind of election.” His 
selection was dictated in no small part by the need of the Federalists for sup- 
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port from the western counties. The campaign was marked. by much personal 
vilification and abuse and efforts to sway the voters by fear. The Republicans 
based their campaign almost entirely on national issues such as the danger of 
foreign war, potential creation of a monarchy by the Federalists, and an over- 
bearing central government. When the vote was counted in the election of 1799 
it was found to be more than twice that cast in any previous election. McKean 
received 38,036 votes and carried twelve counties to 32,643 votes for Ross, who 
carried thirteen counties and Philadelphia. McKean’s greatest strength came from 
the Pennsylvania German counties and was most certainly influenced by the 
events of the Fries Rebellion. Ross, contrary to the usual sectional division, 
carried the western counties as a native son. While the Federalists were de- 
feated, the election could not be said to have resulted in a positive victory for 
Republicanism. The Republicans captured forty-one seats to thirty-five in the 
lower house of the Assembly while the Federalists retained control of the 
State Senate. 


Jeffersonian Republicans in Control—The state and national elections jn 
1800 marked the ultimate death of the Federalist Party. In selecting their legis- 
lators Pennsylvanians again were voting on national rather than State issues. 
On October 14, 1800, in the State election the Federalists suffered a crushing 
defeat. Only one of the seven State Senators elected was a Federalist and the 
House was lost by more than two to one, twenty-three Federalists to fifty-five 
Republicans. In the Congressional contest, the Republicans were no less suc- 
cessful and captured ten of thirteen seats. The party battle waxed hot and bitter 
in the contest to select the presidential electors from Pennsylvania. Selection of 
these became the task of a special session of the Assembly called by McKean 
to meet on November 5. Federalists in the Senate were successful in tactics 
which resulted in the compromise election on straight party line of eight Re- 
publicans and seven Federalists. Pennsylvania’s vote was thus cast at Lancaster 
on December 3, in the Jefferson-Adams contest. In the elections for Assembly 
in 1801 the Republicans scored further victories, carrying twenty-nine of the 
thirty-five counties and electing seventy-one of eighty-six House members 
along with all nine Senate vacancies. For the first time, the Federalists lost all 
of Philadelphia, including control of the city government. The Republicans 
were equally victorious in the off-year Congressional elections. 

The spoils system in politics is often attributed to Andrew Jackson. It 
really may have started with Pennsylvania’s Governor McKean. McKean hardly 
was in office before he served notice of his intentions and ordered all com- 
missioned officers to apply for renewal of powers. To President Jefferson, 
McKean wrote that Federalists must “be shaven” from their offices. Twenty- 
four were removed from office in one day. Evidently his policies were pleasing 
to the people, for in 1802 McKean was re-elected once more over James Ross 
by a vote of 47,879 to 17,131. McKean’s conservatism and his haughty austerity 
combined as time passed to alienate an increasing number of his own party. 
While the Republican Party of Jefferson kept an unbroken ascendancy from 
McKean’s election in 1799 until after 1816, it was rent by factional strife during 
the greater part of the period. The great significance of the ascendancy of the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania during the period lies in the fact that it 
kept that party national in character and prevented it from becoming a sec- 
tional party of the South and West. It was this unique position of Pennsylvania 
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in the national political picture that led to its title as “the key stone in the 
Democratic arch,” in other words, the Keystone State. 


Factionalism Arises in the Democratic-Republican Party—The Pennsylvania 
Republicans held together with reasonable success until 1805 when a combination 
of conflicting personalities, patronage disputes, and basic differences over judi- 
cial and constitutional reforms created a serious split. Two factions already had 
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arisen. The more conservative element, which included a sprinkling of former 
Federalists, became known as the Constitutional Republicans or Quids. Gov- 
ernor McKean and Alexander J. Dallas, Mifflin’s old cohort, were the leaders 
of the Quids. The basic objective of this group was simply to maintain the 
status quo and rest upon the Constitution of 1790. The opposing faction was 
a party of reform and progress, and known locally as the Old School Democrats. 
Principal leaders of the progressive faction were William Duane and Dr. 
Michael Leib of Philadelphia. Duane was the able editor of the Jeffersonian 
Aurora. Born of Irish parents, he was a passionate friend of liberty and hated 
everything British. In 1798 he had succeeded Benjamin Franklin Bache as editor 
of the Aurora. As a party editor he had few equals. Duane was a bitter op- 
ponent of the Alien and Sedition laws and ran afoul of the Federalists on more 
than one occasion. Associated with Duane, who had helped elect McKean, was 
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Dr. Michael Leib, son of a German immigrant and a surgeon of militia during 
the Revolution. He abandoned medicine for politics, served three terms in the 
General Assembly, and was elected to Congress in 1798, being returned in 
1800. Leib was a masterly politician and a caustic debater. Tench Coxe and 
Dr. George Logan were other eastern leaders of the Old School Democrats. 
Important county leaders included William Maclay in Dauphin County, Samuel 
Maclay in Northumberland, Joseph Hiester in Berks, Albert Gallatin, John 
Smilie, William Findley, and Hugh Henry Brackenridge in the western counties. 

The final break was not long in brewing. Judicial reform in Pennsylvania 
was the first issue leading to party differences. It came to the front in the 
legislative sessions in 1802-03 and again in 1803-04. Governor McKean ad- 
vocated in his message an increase in the membership of the State Supreme 
Court and establishing a larger number of circuits. The more radical Repub- 
licans countered with demands expressed in proposed laws that the powers of 
justices of the peace be expanded to provide better justice at the people’s level. 
This conflict over whether justice was best administered by a strong central 
court system or by local justices went way back into the Provincial era. 
McKean twice vetoed a bill known as the Hundred Dollar Act which would 
have extended the jurisdiction of the local justices of the peace. It finally be- 
came law without his signature. Another bill to increase the powers of local 
justices was passed over McKean’s veto. By the end of the session of 1804. 
McKean was at loggerheads with the entire Assembly. The McKean forces 
had not been idle. In 1804 they launched the Philadelphia Evening Post as an 
organ to combat the influence of Duane’s Aurora and took the initiative in an 
effort to break the Duane-Leib machine in Philadelphia. 

In the meantime the presidential and gubernatorial elections intervened in 
1804 and 1805. The presidential election marked the first well organized use 
of the legislative nominating caucus. The Republican ticket of electors was re- 
turned by the one-sided margin of 22,081 to 1,239 votes. The stage was set for 
the more vital gubernatorial election during the legislative session of 1804-05. 
The House had charged the justices of the State Supreme Court with behavior 
which was “arbitrary and unconstitutional and a high misdemeanor” in citing 
one Thomas Passmore of Philadelphia in contempt of court for certain public 
actions while a case was pending in 1802. The impeachment was brought be- 
fore the Senate from January 7 to 18, 1805, and ended in a failure to convict 
by the required two-thirds majority. This proceeding and the battle over judi- 
cial reform reflected the national attitude of the Democratic-Republican Party 
and its general attack upon the judiciary as the last surviving bulwark of aris- 
tocracy and privilege. 

Failure to secure conviction of the justices resulted in the beginning of a 
drive to reform the State Constitution. Duane’s Aurora in February, 1805, 
carried an article demanding a constitutional convention to make specified 
changes. These included suggestions that State Senators should be elected -an- 
nually rather than every four years, the Governor’s powers of veto and ap- 
pointment should be curbed, and the entire judicial machinery should be over- 
hauled in the interests of better and more democratic administration at the 
people’s level. The Opposition to these proposals led to the organization of the 
Constitutionalists, or Tertium Quids. Political tension mounted as Governor 
McKean continued to veto legislative measures and, in his 1805 message, chal- 
lenged the idea of constitutional revision. A legislative caucus held April 3, 1805, 
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resulted in the endorsement of Simon Snyder, speaker of the House, as the 
gubernatorial candidate of a majority of the Democratic-Republican members. 
The same day a caucus of thirty-four more conservative members, including 
all the Federalists, endorsed McKean for another term. 

The ensuing political campaign was full of the invective and the charges 
and counter-charges characteristic of the time. The chief issue became the 
question of revision of the State Constitution and on it the Snyder forces went 
down to defeat by 38,483 votes to 43,644 for Governor McKean. It was really 
the first time a Pennsylvania Governor had been elected on purely local is- 
sues. The Governor carried sixteen counties to seventeen for Snyder. McKean’s 
strength came primarily from the counties noted earlier for their Federalist 
leanings. His re-election represented a virtual coalition of old-line conservative 
Republicans and Federalists. 

The third term of Governor McKean was marked by judicial reforms and 
further development of internal improvements. The anti-McKean forces in- 
creased the virulence of their attacks upon the Governor but their own ranks 
were soon divided by a conflict between the Duane-Leib faction centered in 
Philadelphia and the Snyder, or country forces in the Democratic-Republican 
organization. By 1808 the influence of the Duane-Leib Philadelphia machine 
had materially disintegrated. In its place there arose a new and vigorous force 
in Republican politics representing the growing influence of a frontier de- 
mocracy in Pennsylvania. Simon Snyder, son of a German immigrant, and 
variously a tanner, storekeeper, and country miller, was its front line represen- 
tative. In every way a self-made man, Snyder was the antithesis of the men 
of upper class birth and training who had occupied posts of leadership in 
colonial and post-revolutionary days. Back of Snyder as his chief advisor and 
propagandist was the noted editor John Binns. Binns began publication of the 
Republican Argus at Northumberland in 1802. In 1807 Binns moved to Phila- 
delphia and founded the Democratic Press, which soon supplanted the Aurora 
as Jeffersonian democracy’s principal organ in the State. 


A New Democracy Is Led by Simon Snyder—In 1808 Binns was successful 
in securing once more the nomination of Simon Snyder for Governor and in 
marshalling behind him the support of many of the conservative element in the 
party. Snyder was elected by a majority of over 24,000 over James Ross, the 
now perennial Federalist candidate. ‘The election marked the full flowering of 
Jeffersonian Democracy in Pennsylvania. Snyder was the first man to rise 
from what might be termed “the rank and file” of the people to this high of- 
fice. In Jeffersonian style, he declared, “I hate and despise all ostentation—pomp 
& parade, as anti-democratic. . . .” The election of a Governor had coincided 
with that for President and members of Congress and once more national issues 
had overshadowed state problems. The battle over whether Pennsylvania should 
have a new constitution was lost in a war of words over the merits or lack 
of merit of non-intercourse and the embargo, in solving our international prob- 
lems. In the presidential contest, while many Pennsylvania Republicans had 
little liking for him, a united front was developed behind James Madison and 
the State was carried for him. Jeffersonianism was completely in the saddle in the 
Keystone State. 

The years from 1808 to 1816 were quite different politically from the 
eight years which had preceded them. Once more State issues became sub- 
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ordinated for the most part to national events and issues. The Republicans, or 
Democrats as they were now coming to be known, naturally gave hearty sup- 
port to the national administration of which they were a part. The Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly is to be found passing resolution upon resolution supporting 
Jefferson’s “peaceable coercion,” the embargo, the general foreign policy of 
Madison, and the War of 1812. The weakened Federalists in Pennsylvania, along 
with those elsewhere and especially in New England, regained some strength 
through opposing the embargo measures and finally the War of 1812. Foreign 
policy and the war issue became major political matters. Pennsylvania’s As- 
sembly vigorously condemned New England sectionalism as expressed in the 
Hartford Convention of 1814 and its plea for states rights and generally mani- 
fested a strong nationalism. The old issues of aristocracy versus democracy 
faded into the background. The only issue for the future became just how much 
democracy could and should be brought into the operations of government 
and society. Likewise, the controversy over states rights took a new slant as 
the Democratic-Republican group gained power and became more concerned 
over preservation of Federal powers. In power, the Jeffersonians gradually aban- 
doned most of their former aversion to strong Federal government. Within 
the party of Snyder the main problem continued to be that of factionalism, 
marked by a further decline of the Old School Democrats. Governor Snyder’s 
regime proved so popular that he was re-elected in 1811 with 52,319 votes out 
of 57,603 and carried every county. Federalism had all but disappeared. 


Pennsylvania and the War of 1812—As the clouds of conflict gathered 
which resulted in the War of 1812 with Great Britain, foreign affairs began 
to influence in increasing degree the politics of the state. As a good Jeffersonian, 
Governor Snyder was strong in his support of President Madison and made 
early plans to organize Pennsylvania’s militia for war. The December, 1811, ses- 
sions of the Assembly passed strong resolutions condemning Britain and even 
proposing that British subjects and property in this country be seized in retali- 
ation for impressment of American seamen. The State’s banks were authorized 
to make loans to the Federal government. In Congress on June 4, 1812, the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the House supported Madison’s request for a declara- 
tion of war by 16 to 2. Both of Pennsylvania’s senators voted in the affirmative. 

During the war Pennsylvania’s remnants of the Federalist Party, like their 
New England brethren, were bitter in condemnation of “Mr. Madison’s War.” 
The bitter end Federalists held a statewide meeting at Carlisle in September, 
1812, and adopted resolutions of severe criticism of Madison and the “war 
hawks.” Democratic-Republican alignments were equally vigorous in supporting 
the administration. In the critical presidential election of 1812 Pennsylvania was 
carried for Madison by a decisive margin, though the Federalist vice presi- 
dential candidate was Pennsylvania’s Jared Ingersoll. The keystone position 
of the Commonwealth was further demonstrated by the fact that had Penn- 
sylvania gone for Clinton, Madison would have been defeated and a Federalist 
anti-war administration inaugurated at Washington. Vermont was the onl 
other state north of Delaware which supported Madison and the Federalists 
carried such important states as New York and Massachusetts. When the As- 
sembly met at the new capital city of Harrisburg in December, 1812, it in- 
dicated strong support for the war effort and subscribed a million dollars to 
the government loan. Three times the number of volunteers (14,000) called for 
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by Governor Snyder in May had offered their services. Altogether, Pennsy]l- 
vania furnished more men and more money in support of the War of 1812 
than any other single state. 

Its further contributions included considerable leadership. Stephen Girard 
became the “Financier of the War of 1812,” when he met a financial crisis facing 
the government in 1814 by taking over four million dollars of a five million 
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dollar loan which was not meeting with popular support. Albert Gallatin was 
a member of the commission which negotiated the peace at the end of the 
war. He had served earlier since 1801 as Secretary of the Treasury. His record 
is that of one of the outstanding occupants of that office. He was replaced as 
Secretary of the Treasury by another Pennsylvanian, Alexander J. Dallas. Dal- 
las proved a second Hamilton in his efforts in placing the nation upon a sound 
financial position following the early inflation of the war years. Dallas took the 
lead in erasing the national debt, establishing the Second Bank of the United 
States securing the Tariff of 1816. General Jacob Brown, hero of Lundy’s 
Lane and Chippewa, was a Bucks County native and commander-in-chief of 
the Northern Department of the U. S. Army. Commodore Stephen Decatur 
won new naval laurels. Daniel Dobbins, Mifflin County native, was the builder 
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of Captain Oliver Hazard Perry’s fleet at Erie which won the all-important 
naval Battle of Lake Erie in September, 1813. 


New Political Situations Arise—Even the problems of a war cannot allay 
the American tendency toward political controversy. Pennsylvania Federalists 
took heart after 1813 as the war appeared to be going against the United States, 
Considerable Support was forthcoming for New England Federalism and _ its 
bitter attacks upon the Federal government. Federalist strength was sufficient in 
1814 to keep the majority of Governor Snyder at a low point in his third 
campaign for the governorship. The end of the war removed a stimulant to 
unity within the Democratic-Republican Party, and many conservatives of 
that party now came around to support the Federalists. As in the nation at large, 
the years following the peace in 1815 were characterized in Pennsylvania politics 
by increasing internal factionalism and the disintegration of the once proud 
party of Jefferson. The Federalists, however, had become too weak to take 
advantage of the situation. 

In the gubernatorial election in 1817 Democratic factionalism was the only 
basis for political battling. William Findlay, Franklin County native, and former 
legislator and State Treasurer, was nominated by the regular Democratic or- 
ganization and elected by a vote of 66,000 to 59,000. A coalition of conser- 
vative Democrats and Federalists supported Joseph Hiester, a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman. Findlay enjoyed the distinction of becoming the first Governor to 
have been selected by the new and more democratic device of the nominating 
convention rather than the old-style caucus method. The idea of the nominat- 
ing convention originated in Pennsylvania and became a unique contribution 
to the growing political democracy associated with the era of Andrew Jack- 
son and Jacksonian Democracy. A partial use of this system in Pennsylvania 
had been made in 1808 and 1811 but Findlay was chosen by a special nominating 
convention made up of elected delegates from each of the several counties 
elected for that specific purpose. The convention idea spread rapidly to other 
States. Findlay was also the first Governor to occupy the new State Capitol 
building at Harrisburg. Erection of the building had been delayed by the war 
despite the earlier removal of the seat of government from Lancaster to 
Harrisburg. Removal of the State capital to Harrisburg had been a further 
triumph of the Jeffersonians who first succeeded in getting it out of Philadel- 
phia to Lancaster in 1799. It was completed in 1821 and was the capitol build- 
ing for Pennsylvania until the fire of 1897, when the present building was 
erected. 


A Game Without Rules—The fifteen years following the end of the period 
of readjustment at the conclusion of the War of 1812 have been characterized 
politically in Pennsylvania by Dr. Philip S. Klein in his cogent study of the 
period as ‘“‘a game without rules.” It was indeed such an era. The old and 
original political parties of the nation and the State were torn by local and. 
personal factionalism which resulted in their ultimate disintegration, to be 
replaced by new political Organizations assembled from conflicting factions. 
In such an era the political game was indeed played without rules because the 
regular party organizations were crumbling and without power to enforce 
party discipline. Under such conditions, personalities usually come to the fore and 
purely personal conflicts, and bids for power replace basic principles and issues. 
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At the same time, there were certain underlying forces influencing the course 
of events and producing the ultimate readjustment of the political situation. 
Pennsylvania’s politics followed the national pattern and were influenced by 
national affairs during this disturbing period. But the personalities and im- 
mediate situations involved were, for the most part, local in origin and develop- 
ment. 

The personal and factional aspects of the political scene centered mainly 
in the conflict between William Findlay and Joseph Hiester for the office of 
Governor and in the continued battle waged in the opposing press organs of 
John Binns of the Democratic Press and William Duane of the Aurora. Findlay 
was a Scotch-Irishman and Hiester a Pennsylvania German and a certain racial 
complexion characterized the political battles of the period. It was a period during 
which the Pennsylvania “Dutch” vote counted heavily and resulted in the 
election of an entire series of Pennsylvania German governors of the state. 
A considerable element of sectionalism also influenced the Pennsylvania political 
situation. The moving of the capital from Philadelphia first to Lancaster and 
then to Harrisburg resulted in large measure from the increasing influence of 
the new western counties and their demand that the center of government be 
placed closer to the geographical center of the Commonwealth. It reflected 
distrust of Philadelphia and even Lancaster as places subject to easterners’ in- 
fluence. The agrarians of western Pennsylvania were the strong bulwark of 
the newly developing Jacksonian democracy which moved beyond Jeffersonian 
ideas. Ultimately they helped break the power of the eastern political ma- 
chines. The factional conflict within the Democratic Party between the older 
and more conservative element and the newer and more liberal democracy 
characteristic of the national situation was fully reflected in Pennsylvania 
politics of the 1820’s and 1830’s. The strength of the short-lived but powerful 
Anti-Masonic Party in Pennsylvania added a further element of confusion and 
bitterness. Anti-Masonry achieved greater strength in Pennsylvania than in any 
other single state. This was due in large measure to the existence in its popula- 
tion of large numbers of people belonging to religious groups strongly opposed 
to oath-bound or secret orders of any type. This type of prejudice added natu- 
rally to the bitterness of political activity in the era. 


Pennsylvania Politics in the Jackson Era—It is well at this point to glance 
briefly at the nature of the game of politics as it was played in the years after 
1817 and during the early beginnings of the Jacksonian era. Pennsylvania en- 
joyed an unusual position during this period. Its Constitution provided for 
more nearly universal manhood suffrage than any other seaboard state, because 
of the absence of religious and property qualifications for voting common to 
the majority of the older states. Every State or county taxpayer in Pennsyl- 
vania under the Constitution of 1790 and the further election law of 1799 was 
entitled to the ballot. From seventy to eighty per cent of them apparently turned 
out to vote in most elections. This in itself was an important factor in making 
Pennsylvania a stronghold of the advancing political and social democracy of 
the era. The basically agricultural nature of the population was reflected in 
the fact that members of the General Assembly who listed farming as an oc- 
cupation outnumbered all others by from three to four to one. While, as 
pointed out before, the governors of the period were usually Pennsylvania 
Germans the members of the Assembly and of the various judicial bodies were 
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predominantly Scotch-Irish in racial origin. This reflected a trend toward an 
alliance of these two powerful groups in State politics. Throughout the period 
a general trend toward more political democracy was evident in efforts to 
weaken the very great power exercised by the Governor and in the move- 
ment leading to abolition of the legislative caucus as a means of selecting can- 
didates for office. Downfall of the caucus.,came about largely from popular. 
protest against the domination of a few in selecting candidates. 

The fact that so large a percentage of the eligible voters took part in 
elections made politics literally everybody’s business. Political controversy in- 
fluenced the thinking and the actions, very probably, of more people than to- 
day. The people were living in an era in which political rights were still to 
be fought for rather than regarded as having been won and therefore secure. 
Lacking radio and like modern means of reaching large numbers of people 
from a remote point, even the candidates for highest office were led into the 
countryside in an effort to reach the people. The country store, the tavern, 
the grist mill, sales and auctions, and even the scheduled sessions of the county 
court at the county seat were opportunities for people to meet and to discuss 
the political issues of the day. There were also fewer distractions in the way 
of entertainment. The politician did not need to compete with the movies, the 
radio, and like diversions of today. Politics was a diversion in itself for thou- 
sands of people whenever they had occasion to meet. Lacking other means for 
spreading ideas and influencing opinion common to our day, the newspaper 
probably assumed more importance in the politics of the 1820’s and 1830's than 
in recent times. Editors of influential newspapers of the like of John Binns 
were dominant figures in State and even national politics. Stephen Simpson, 
Philadelphia editor of the newly founded Columbian Observer, for example, 
became a prominent force in developing support for Andrew Jackson and 
Jacksonian Democracy. Binns’ Democratic Press is credited through its name 
alone with having had much influence on the growth of use of the term “Demo- 
cratic” rather than “Republican” to characterize the original party founded by 
Jefferson. 

In selecting candidates for offices, local activity counted for much more 
than it does today. The town and county meetings held in advance of the time 
for elections were places where candidates for many local and even State of- 
fices were reviewed and selected. While a few strong political leaders may have 
determined the actual result, there was considerable popular participation in 
the process. Such meetings were often stormy affairs and aroused a bitterness 
and controversy which itself provoked widespread participation in political 
thinking. This was true especially of the era of factional politics which charac- 
terized the era of the 1820’s and 1830's. The age of highly organized political 
machinery centralized in one or two places had not yet arrived, and political 
campaigns had much more local significance and consequent local participation 
than is true of modern times. Small country newspapers played much the same 
part in shaping local thinking and action as did the larger city papers of Binns 
or Simpson. The local press was apt to be quite independent in its choice of can- 
didates, but at the same time very partisan and vigorous in supporting them 
once the choice was made. As a result the early local weeklies of Pennsylvania 
are a primary source for studying political history. There were many rallies, 
torchlight parades, barbecues, and like mass demonstrations of political activity 
and interest. The mildness with which most persons take their politics today cer- 
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tainly would have been a matter of surprise to our forefathers who marched, sang, 
and even fought with their fists in rough-and-tumble campaigns. Political cam- 
paigns of the mid-nineteenth century were a major diversion for the people 
and gave an outlet for showmanship and intense expressions of feeling. The game 
of politics in those days was serious, rough, and full of excitement. This in 
itself made it hard for any large percentage of the qualified voters to abstain 
from taking a part. 

It is important to note also that during the entire period from the War 
of 1812 to the Civil War Pennsylvania continued as a definitely keystone state 
in the political life of the nation. This was true especially in the Jacksonian era. 
The economic position of the state was, of course, a factor in this situation. 
More vital, however, in terms of the practical politics of any given situation 
was the fact that Pennsylvania remained the strong bulwark of the party of 
Jefferson and Jackson north of the Mason and Dixon line. It was watched as 
a barometer of national politics in every election as well as in the minute political 
developments which preceded any national contest. Oftimes, gubernatorial 
contests in Pennsylvania were looked upon as trials for major national political 
figures and developments. During the intricate period of the jockeying between 
Crawford, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, and Calhoun for the presidency in 
1824 Pennsylvania was a hunting ground for the representatives of partisans of 
each of these men. The influence which the Keystone State exerted led to an 
unusual amount of political manipulation for its favors with the presidency of 
the nation often as the prize. The resulting position of influence for certain 
State politicians made for most unusual and interesting gyrations on the State 
political scene. Only with this background, is it possible to understand the 
State politics of the Jackson era. 


State Issues and Administration of the Jackson Era—Returning to more 
specific aspects of Pennsylvania politics in the era to about 1830, the adminis- 
tration of Governor William Findlay was stormy and somewhat discreditable 
in certain aspects. He retained a majority of the Snyder men in his cabinet, 
but soon broke with editor John Binns, so long a Democratic power. Findlay’s 
administration marked the development of a particular political faction within 
the Democratic-Republican Party known as the “Family Party.” Leadership 
of the faction was in the hands of Thomas Sergeant, George M. Dallas, Richard 
Bache, and Samuel D. Ingham. The term “Family Party” came to be applied 
because all these leaders were related to each other in some fashion. This fac- 
tion fought Binns with vigor as Binns became less and less favorable to the 
Jacksonians. In 1818 a rival newspaper, the Franklin Gazette, was set up to give 
the Findlay group a friendly press. It received the State printing contracts for- 
merly held by Binns, who was deprived not only of the printing but other 
privileges and honors. Striking back, Binns and his allies took advantage of 
widespread charges of “very great fraud and villainy” in Findlay’s election and 
induced impeachment proceedings as well as an investigation of Findlay’s record 
as State ‘Treasurer. The impeachment was based upon charges of corrupt use 
of official position for private advantage and misuse of the patronage. In a 
trial lasting from December 8, 1819, to February 3, Findlay was acquited but 
left under a cloud produced by many serious charges. Thomas Sergeant as 
Secretary of the Commonwealth was also counter-charged with misconduct 
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and forced to resign in favor of Samuel D. Ingham. Sergeant was then appointed 
Attorney General. 

The partisanship created during the administration came to a head in the 
gubernatorial battle in 1820. Findlay was renominated by the Family Party 
faction in a convention held at Lewistown, while the independents nominated 
at Carlisle the “old German Grey,” Joseph Hiester. Hiester had won this sobri- 
quet because of his long service as major-genéral in the militia. A third faction 
Jed by John Binns decided not to put a third candidate in the field and to con- 
centrate on defeating Findlay. The Federalists made no nomination. Hiester was 
elected by a narrow majority, though Findlay actually received only thirty- 
one less votes than when elected in 1817. The general distress produced by the 
Panic of 1819 unquestionably influenced Findlay’s defeat. The entire contest 
was factional and no distinct political parties were observable. 

Hiester declared in advance he would serve but one term. An ageing leader 
of elements in the Democratic-Republican alignment, with long years of service 
as a State legislator and member of Congress, he had now reached sixty-eight 
and assumed an attitude of stubborn independence of all factions. He proved 
shortly that he meant it when he declared in his inaugural that he wished “to 
avoid the disgraceful appelation of Governor of a party” and that he would 
make appointment “without distinction of party” from those “I believe to be 
the most honest and capable.” In addition to adhering to this standard in his 
appointments, Hiester was a reform advocate of advances in internal improve- 
ments, domestic manufactures, aid to education, and penal reform. Andrew 
Gregg of Bellefonte, an oldtime leader of the more conservative Democrats, 
was Hiester’s principal advisor and held the all-important post of Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. Hiester advanced the program for state aid to turnpikes 
and secured the building of a new state penitentiary at Philadelphia. Unfortu- 
nately, strict honesty and independence do not always meet with the proper 
reward in practical politics. Within a year Hiester was at loggerheads with 
political leaders and the Assembly repudiated him by electing his opponent, 
William Findlay, United States Senator. 

Lacking strong leadership from the chief executive, which had formed the 
principal basis for political cohesion in Pennsylvania politics, factionalism be- 
came more prevalent than ever. The lack of a strong “Governor's party” like- 
wise forced the factions to rally more largely about national figures. It must be 
remembered that this was also the period of complete disintegration of the 
national parties. Federalism had ceased to be a force in either state or national 
affairs and was soon to disappear entirely as a party. The Democratic-Repub- 
lican situation nationally was as confused and as much dominated by personali- 
ties and factionalism as it was locally in Pennsylvania. It was the period in which 
John C. Calhoun, William Crawford, Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson were 
jockeying for presidential position with John Quincy Adams, the ultimate bene- 
ficiary in the presidential election of 1824. Early in the game, the old line Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania were for Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York for 
the presidency. This support weakened when Andrew Jackson, the fiery hero 
of New Orleans, ceased to support Clinton and coyly emerged as a candidate 
in his own right. The so-called Family Party faction in Pennsylvania leaned 
strongly toward Calhoun. However, Jackson’s great popularity with the masses 
made practical politicians aware that open opposition to him was dangerous. 
Even the Federalists came to support the “champion of the people.” Behind 
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the scenes there was fancy maneuvering and manipulation on all sides which 
made every element of State political strategy subordinate to getting on the right 
side of the national fence. 

The Crawford Weekly Messenger of Meadville appears to have been the first 
newspaper in the State to declare for Jackson for the presidency in the fall of 1822. 
The first public Jackson meeting in the Keystone State was held at Greensburg 
on December 28 of that year and it led to a committee organization to build 
Jackson support. In January of the next year, 1823, Henry Baldwin of Pitts- 
burgh queried Jackson directly with regard to use of his name and called a 
Pittsburgh meeting to consider candidates for the presidency. Jackson received 
a thousand votes at the meeting to five for Clay and four for Calhoun. The 
Scotch-Irish of western Pennsylvania thus also early and strong supporters of 
Jackson. A February meeting at Harrisburg also called for Jackson as a presi- 
dential candidate. Even the Hiester Democrats now publicly seemed to be trying 
to get on the Jackson bandwagon. Behind the scenes, however, Samuel Ingham 
was for Calhoun. 

In the midst of this situation, Pennsylvania conducted another gubernatorial 
campaign. There were at one time or another no less than twenty-one “favorite 
son” candidates for the nomination for the governorship. But they boiled down 
finally to George Bryan, Samuel Ingham, John Andrew Shulze, Andrew Gregg, 
and Joseph Hiester as the leaders. Since Hiester would not run, his name meant 
little. In the regular nominating convention, Bryan led until the third ballot and 
Shulze was nominated on the fourth, with the aid of the Ingham supporters 
previously aiding Bryan. Shulze was a comparative unknown. The son of a 
Lutheran minister of Berks County, he had deserted the ministry himself for 
a business career and had served in both the House and Senate of the State. Not 
a man of any great powers, he was as independent and stubborn in action as 
Hiester and like his predecessor did not prove altogether a pleasing selection for 
those who maneuvered his nomination. The independent faction in the Democratic 
Party, meeting in convention at Lewistown, nominated Andrew Gregg of Centre 
County, now sixty-eight years of age and an old warrior of Jeffersonian causes. 
A strange mixture of presidential politics was involved in the Shulze candidacy 
in view of the fact that his eastern supporters were primarily Calhoun men 
while his western friends were for Jackson. Gregg was likewise a Jackson man, 
strange as it may seem. In the resulting election, Shulze was elected by a majority 
of 25,000 and carried forty-four counties to roll up the heaviest vote in the State’s 
history up to that time. 

Despite his support from the Ingham forces, Shulze did not recognize them in 
his cabinet. This was likewise a blow to the Calhoun forces and meant a streng- 
thening of the Jackson party. Shulze had secured his heaviest vote from west 
of the Susquehanna where the Jackson forces were strongest. Shulze himself 
steered clear of presidential politics and declared for a “disinterested and patriotic” 
position on the part of Pennsylvania in the red hot national political melee. 
Specifically, he opposed Pennsylvania’s use of its political strength for “the 
advancement of individuals.” How it could be used otherwise, in view of the 
current situation, is hard to understand. Like Hiester, Shulze proved something 
of a reformer. He advocated revision of the electoral laws to permit more 
equal suffrage, furthur expansion of internal improvements, judicial reform in the 
interests of less expensive litigation at State expense, and extension of free public 
education. His strict attention to State affairs in his first administration was not 
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altogether pleasing to many Democrats who wanted to plunge the administration 
into the national political battle. To Shulze, however, must go the credit for 
launching the State Works of Pennsylvania, the State’s network of canals, as a 
system of badly needed internal improvements. This probably was more im- 
portant to the Commonwealth than playing presidential politics as Governor. 


Pennsylvania and the Movement for Andrew Jackson—The game went on, 
however, outside the sphere of his influence. The State Democratic convention 
at Harrisburg in March, 1824, supported Jackson electors by 124 to 1 as presi- 
dential candidate and likewise plumped for Calhoun for vice-president. The 
convention’s action, incidentally, spiked all hopes of Calhoun for securing the 
presidential prize. Carefully laid plans on the part of the South Carolinian and 
his Pennsylvania friends to secure the Pennsylvania delegates had failed. So impor- 
tant was the State’s “keystone” position politically that no Democrat could hope 
for the presidential nomination or election without its support. During the 
presidential campaign of 1824 the Jackson forces swept the State over other 
Democrats and the feeble Federalists. The other candidates wasted little time 
in Pennsylvania. Even Henry Clay’s advocacy of the State’s favorite national 
measure, a protective tariff, availed him nothing. In the election Jackson’s 35,929 
votes to 5,436 for Adams showed the completeness of his support. As everyone 
knows, however, the election was thrown into the House of Representatives 
because of the failure of any candidate to receive an electoral majority. 

Pennsylvania supporters of Jackson were outraged at the prospect that 
Clay’s influence might throw the election to Adams. Even threats of violence 
were not lacking should this happen. Young, handsome, polished politician that he 
was, James Buchanan undertook personally to secure a statement from Jackson 
repudiating the allegation that he would not appoint John Quincy Adams Secre- 
tary of State were Jackson elected. This widely circulated charge was believed by 
Buchanan and others to be forcing Clay into support of Adams. Jaskson informed 
Buchanan he had not made any such statement and his reply was given wide 
publicity. Buchanan and his Pennsylvania associates hoped to play the role of 
president-maker by persuading Clay that should he support Jackson in 1824 he 
might expect the aid of Pennsylvania’s Democrats against Calhoun in any later 
presidential contest. Samuel Ingham, on the other hand, played a game of trying 
to influence votes for Jackson with a promise of support for Calhoun. Neither 
Strategy was successful, and on January 24, 1825, Clay-controlled delegations 
from Kentucky and Ohio publicly announced their votes would be in favor 
of Adams. Four days later there appeared in the Columbian Observer the famous 
“corrupt bargain” charge that Clay forces had offered support to both Adams and 
Jackson with the Secretary of State appointment as the price and that Jackson’s 
supporters would not stoop to such measures. The writer of the anonymous 
letter, denounced by Clay as a “dastard and a liar” and promptly challenged to 
a duel, was revealed as George Kremer, small-time Pennsylvania German 
politician from Snyder County and an insane devotee of Jackson. The final result, 
as is well known, was Adam’s election, but Pennsylvania did not leave the 
union despite earlier threats to the contrary. 


The Developments After the Election of 1824—Within the State the problem 
of possible reform of the State constitution and of internal improvements at 
State expense agitated the public mind. An increasing number of petitions from 
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1820 on for revision of the Constitution produced in March, 1825, a bill authoriz- 
ing an election for the people to vote for or against a convention to have unlim- 
ited power to revise the document. Largely because of the feature which would 
give the convention unlimited powers and not even have permitted popular 
approval of the new constitution, the proposal was voted down. In general, 
during this period the East was opposed to any change in the fundamental 
law and the West was for it. The popular clamor for State aid in building canals 
and roads, especially the former, produced the internal improvements act of 
March 27, 1824, authorizing the Governor to appoint three commissioners to 
explore possible canal routes to the West. In 1825 a second act was passed 
repealing the first and creating a commission of five to take steps to set up a system 
of communication between eastern and western waters. On February 22, 1826, 
the Assembly passed the bill which authorized the State Works, a great canal 
system, linking the seaboard with the Ohio. It was hailed at the moment in every 
quarter. It was not long, however, before opposition arose from those areas 
which did not appear to be benefited at once from the proposed improvement 
any yet would help to pay for it through taxes. Some objected that the entire 
program was for the benefit of Philadelphia at the expense of the State as a whole. 
By the time a second canal act was passed on April 19, 1827, local pressures 
forced the abandonment of the idea of building one main public work connecting 
Philadelphia with Pittsburgh before any other projects were started in favor 
of no less than six separate canals to be built by the State as part of the State 
Works plan. 

At the Harrisburg convention of March 4, 1826, Governor Shulze was un- 
animously re-nominated by the regular Democratic organization and resolutions 
passed expressing confidence “in the talents and inflexible patriotism of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson ... .” The only opposition to Shulze was offered by John 
Sergeant of Philadelphia as an independent candidate of the few surviving 
Federalists. Shulze’s victory was overwhelming, 72,000 to 1,000. On the surface it 
appeared that political party conflict had disappeared entirely. There was 
virtually but one party alive and functioning, the Democratic party. Under- 
neath all was not peace. The Jackson forces in the State were determined to use 
State situations at every opportunity to bolster their candidate for the presidency. | 
In Congress, Ingham and others sought to undermine the Adams administration. 
Shulze himself, privately at least, expressed hostility to Jackson and fear of his | 
aspirations. The Governor soon found himself in a battle with the Assembly, 
and mainly because the Jackson element sought to use its power to eliminate | 
from politics every person who was unwilling to support the Jackson cause. The | 
Governor was accused of appointing men hostile to Jackson and favoring the 
Adams administration. Jackson newspapers throughout the country openly re- 
ferred to Shulze as “Pennsylvania’s stupid Dutch Governor.” Actually, the 
Governor sought as before to attend to State affairs and not lend his administra- 
tion to any national faction. The bitterness of the Jackson opposition, however, 
led him in his message of December, 1827, to rebuke openly the Jacksonian 
party. The jockeying over national affairs came to a head in the bitter and 
virulent presidential campaign of 1828 in which Andrew Jackson carried 
Pennsylvania over Adams by two to one. So much of the national triumph of 
Jackson centered upon Pennsylvania’s support that it was expected the State 
would receive recognition in the cabinet. Samuel D. Ingham became Secretary | 
of the Treasury, second seat in the cabinet, in payment of this obligation. The | 
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appointment was not popular, especially in western Pennsylvania. It alienated 
many of Jackson’s supporters in Pennsylvania and provoked a further struggle 
for control of the Democratic Party in the State in 1832. 

National political matters continued to dominate Pennsylvania politics and 
strongly influenced the gubernatorial election in 1829. General Isaac Barnard, 
elected to the U. S. Senate by the Assembly in 1828, entered into a coalition with 
James Buchanan in opposition to the re-nomitation of Shulze. Barnard became a 
leading candidate for the nomination. The old F amily Party alignment in State 
Democratic politics was headed by Samuel D. Ingham from his cabinet post 
in Washington. On the same day that Jackson was inaugurated as President 
the State nominating convention met in Harrisburg to select a candidate of the 
same party for Governor. On the first ballot Samuel McKean, son of the former 
Governor and leading choice of the Ingham forces, led. He was followed closely 
by Senator Barnard of the Buchanan faction, known as the Amalgamators. On the 
second day Barnard forged ahead, aided by friends of Governor Shulze. Again the 
presidency itself was in the offing as a stake in the battle, for the Ingham forces 
were favorable to Calhoun as the nation’s next president. The opposition represent- 
ed either Adams and Clay or Jackson supporters. George Wolf of Northampton 
County became the favorite son of the Ingham or Family Party and on March 
6 tied with Barnard in the voting for the nomination. Supporters of James 
Stevenson of Pittsburgh held the key votes and Wolf was at last nominated 
by a vote of 70 to 62. 

Wolf was known as a moderate Jackson man and had not been a party 
to the bitter political warfare of the Shulze era. An early Jeffersonian Democrat, 
he had been appointed postmaster at Easton by Jefferson. After serving in 
the Pennsylvania House, Wolf had filled three terms as Pennsylvania member 
of Congress from his district. The nomination Was not met with unanimous 
support, so heated were the political feelings of the time, and charges of 
intrigue Swept over the State. The Buchanan men took the lead in stimulating 
opposition. Their efforts would have availed little had it not been for an unholy 
alliance with the forces of Anti-Masonry. 


The Anti-Masonic Movement—The disappearance of William Morgan of 
Batavia, New York, in 1826 and his alleged murder to prevent disclosure of 
Masonic secrets despite widespread public agitation had few political re- 
percussions until 1828. By 1829 it was developing proportions of a major 
social and political agitation directed in a purely blind and unreasoning fashion 
against a vague thing known as special privilege and wealth and influence as 
manifested in the secret order of Masonry. To the ultra-democratic Scotch- 
Irish and the independent Pennsylvania German farmers, as well as many 
laborers in cities, Opposition to Masonry became associated with hatred of 
aristocracy and special privilege for a few. The Pennsylvania Quakers opposed to 
oaths and secret orders in principle, along with many German sectarians, took 
up the opposition. Clever politicians were at hand to capitalize upon this situation. 
Pennsylvania was ripe for their work. The lack of strong party organization 
along with the long persistence of personal and factional politics paved the way 
for something new with new principles. Anti-Masonry provided something to 
stand for in the form of a concrete issue. 

The principal leader of the new group in Pennsylvania became Joseph 
Ritner of Washington County, long a champion of the West and its democratic 
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spirit. Ritner appears to have had gubernatorial ambitions as early as 1823. He had 
been Speaker of the Assembly, prominent in tariff conventions, and finally an 
open enemy of Jackson and supporter of the Adams faction. By 1829 Ritner 
emerged as the major political figure in Anti-Masonry. On June 25, 1829, he was 
nominated for Governor by that organization in a convention representing 
only fourteen counties. Had the opponents of the regular Democratic organ- 
ization of the State not seized upon Ritner as a vehicle for furthering their 
ambitions his candidacy probably would have attracted little support. The 
resulting campaign became waged more upon Masonry than any other issue. 
Ritner did not succeed but Wolf was elected by a margin of only 16,000 votes. 
Wolf was re-elected over Ritner a second time in 1832 but by an even smaller 
majority. It was not until 1835 that Ritner achieved his ambition, as a result 
of a complete split in the regular Democratic Party which placed Wolf in 
opposition to Henry A. Muhlenberg. 


George Wolf as Governor—One of the interesting facts about Pennsylvania 
politics in this Middle Period is the fact that every Governor was elected by a 
particular faction which sought to dominate his administration for purely 
political purposes but in each instance the Governor proved to be independent 
enough to rise above mere partisan politics. George Wolf was no exception and 
followed in the tradition of Findlay, Hiester and Shulze in exhibiting a high 
degree of independence. Furthermore, Wolf possessed greater ability than 
any of his three predecessors. While not a distinguished man in terms of out- 
standing intellect and character, he proved to be the ablest Governor from 
McKean to Curtin. Wolf was confronted throughout his two administrations 
with a serious financial situation created by the growing burden of State debt 
resulting from extensive aid to internal improvements. These obligations had been 
met earlier by borrowing, but by 1829 the debt had reached the then huge sum 
of $8,286,000 and still further funds were needed. The State bonds were without 
takers, and the Commonwealth was forced to resort to new taxation or to dis- 
continue the public works. Wolf met the challenge boldly. He decided to 
continue the improvements and recommended new taxes upon mortgages, 
securities and bank stock and an increase in county rates. Some fourteen millions 
were expended on the public works during his administrations. 

Wolf's greatest achievement was his urgent advocacy and ultimate establish- 
ment of a State system of tax supported public education embodied in the 
famous Free School Act of 1834. It was the repeated insistence of Governor Wolf 
which led to passage of the act, which became a major issue in the 1834 election. 
A majority of the Assembly was elected in 1834 on terms opposing the act and 
demanding its repeal. Wolf’s political enemy, Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the 
Anti-Masons, helped prevent this action with his famous address defending 
free public education. Passage of the act, provisions of which will be discussed 
elsewhere in connection with education, was an expression of the movement 
toward social democracy which formed a part of the general so-called Jacksonian 
democratic movement of the period. Farmer and laborer alike demanded free 
schools supported by taxes as their just due in a democracy. 

As was the case in previous administrations, State and national politics 
were intermingled during the Wolf regime. Wolf maintained considerable 
independence in his appointments but was generally friendly to the Family 
Party faction led by Samuel D. Ingham. Ingham continued to promote Calhoun 
to succeed Jackson in the presidency, and at long last broke with the President 
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in connection with the famous battle over social recognition of Peggy Eaton, wife 
of the Secretary of War. With the failure of Calhoun’s ambitions as a result of 
his open break with Jackson and the latter’s decision to run for a second term, 
politics took a new turn. Clever maneuvering by Jackson’s campaign managers led 
Pennsylvania to take the lead in urging him to accept a second term and this 
provided Jackson with an opportunity to “accept the call of the people.” The 
Calhoun break opened the way for a totally new candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency, a post to which Ingham aspired at one time. Pennsylvania’s chief concern 
in this respect became opposition to Martin Van Buren of New York, who was 
cordially hated by all factions in the Keystone State. The Pennsylvanians were 
unable to block Van Buren due to Jackson’s stubborn support. Van Buren, it will 
be remembered, defended Mrs. Eaton and thus won Jackson’s particular favor. 
Jackson’s popularity waned steadily in Pennsylvania as his Opposition to the 
protective tariff, and for internal improvements, and the national bank, all 
measures dear to Pennsylvania interests, became evident. Many of the original 
Jackson men in the state openly repudiated Old Hickory and even his appointment 
of Pennsylvanian William Duane as Secretary of the Treasury and Henry 
Baldwin to the Supreme Court did not allay the feeling. In the presidential 
election of 1832 Jackon’s Pennsylvania majority dwindled to a scant 20,000, 
in contrast to seven to one and two to one leads in his previous campaigns. 


The Whig and Anti-Masonic Coalition—The Jacksonian era was marked in 
Pennsylvania as it was in the nation at large, by gradual return of the two party 
system. It was impossible to hold together indefinitely the huge, sprawling 
amorphous organization which had come to call itself the Democratic Party and 
which had been sired by the Democratic-Republican or Anti-Federalist Party of 
Jefferson. The fatal blunder of the Federalists in opposing in 1812-1815 a war that 
was finally won made it impossible for them to regain power. They might have 
survived had it not been that they were also tagged as the party of the “able, the 
rich and the well born” in a period of expanding democratic consciousness. As 
has been noticed, the Federalist Party had ceased long since to be a political 
organization in any real sense in Pennsylvania. Out of its remnants and the 
ranks of more conservative Democrats who looked askance upon the “excesses” 
of Jacksonian Democracy there emerged gradually a new and national political 
organization which became known as the Whig Party. The birth pangs of 
the party were in the late thirties, but it did not emerge as an organization 
capable of standing on its own two feet in Pennsylvania politics until the 1840’s. 
The amalgamation of factions into an actual party was aided in the State by the 
forces of Anti-Masonry, which helped break the back of the long powerful 
Democratic oligarchy which had been electing Governors year after year. 

In the gubernatorial election in 1835 sterling George Wolf was defeated 
for a third term as a result of the instability of the political situation at the time. 
Disappointed office seekers are ever ready to attack the incumbent chief executive. 
Wolf’s strong independence lost him support, just as Hiester and Shulze had 
suffered a similar fate. The new public school law was unpopular in many of 
the rural counties which were now inclined to be centers of conservative thought 
in the eastern part of the State. The squabbling for favorable canal locations and 
the problems created by financing the internal improvements program through 
new taxation also worked against the incumbent executive. The more conservative 
faction in the Democratic organization, repudiated Wolf in 1835 and nomi- 
nated Henry A. Muhlenberg for Governor. Muhlenberg attracted strong 
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support from the Pennsylvania German element which was especially unfriendly 
to Wolf’s school legislation, and secured over 40,000 votes to 65,805 for Wolf. A 
coalition of the new Whig element and Anti-Masons supported Joseph Ritner, 
who received 94,023 votes to capture the governorship as a minority candidate. 
Ritner had long been a stormy petrel in state politics. The normal strength of the 
Anti-Masonic vote was probably not more than 50,000 and his election was 
due entirely to the support he received from other quarters and to the division 
within the Democratic Party. 

Ritner was basically a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer and his favorite pose was 
at the plow. The old print showing Ritner in this pose was effective campaign 
material. A Berks County native, he had moved to Washington County and had 
attained his political leadership from that county. Essentially a common man 
and a farmer, it is one of the oddities of politics that he secured nevertheless 
the support of the many conservatives and of the new manufacturing interests. 
The latter aid was due in large part to Ritner’s record of strong advocacy of a 
protective tariff. Ritner represented the beginnings of a coalition of agricultural 
and industrial interests behind the protective tariff which later became so 
important a source of strength to the Republican Party in 1860 and after. Ritner 
has been characterized by some as a radical, and an intolerant and prejudiced man. 
The same charges were, and still are, made against his chief political advisor, 
Thaddeus Stevens. These characterizations are based upon the Opposition of the 
two men to Masonry, slavery, and any like institution which seemed to represent 
special privilege or the power of a few to dominate the many. Thomas Burrowes 
was another of the leaders of the Anti-Masonic Party and Ritner’s Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. 

While it is difficult today to understand the agitation against Masonry, it must 
be remembered that the 1830’s were years of intense ferment over all issues 
affecting freedom of the individual and humanitarianism. It is significant that the 
leaders of Anti-Masonry also were invariably against slavery and for free 
public education. It is a mistake to dismiss Ritner, Stevens, Burrowes and other 
leaders of Anti-Masonry as narrowly intolerant men, though they were de- 
nounced in those terms by their opponents. Actually, they were thoroughly 
sincere leaders in a certain phase of the crusade for greator social and political 
democracy; this can be asserted though they were possibly mistaken in certain 
of their views as to how their objectives were best attained. 

The major accomplishment of Ritner’s adminstration as Governor was to 
sustain and place upon a firm foundation the free public school system which had 
met with such bitter opposition after 1834. Another school act in 1836 streng- 
thened the system. Ritner appointed a legislative committee of five headed by 
Thaddeus Stevens to investigate Freemasonry and secret societies. The investi- 
gation proved a farce and was finally abandoned. Like most hysterical agitations, 
Anti-Masonry finally collapsed from its own exesses. A reaction against it was 
partly responsible for Ritner’s defeat in 1838. Equally important, however, was 
the financial debacle in which the State became involved as a result of its heavy 
internal improvements debt and disastrous consequences of the Panic of 1837. The 
entire public works program was expanded during Ritner’s administration, with 
Thaddeus Stevens as chairman of the State Canal Commission. The public debt 
was increased to well over $30,000,000. Despite the State’s share in the distribution 
of the Federal surplus, the State’s treasury was not merely empty but faced with 
a four million dollar deficit at the end of Ritner’s administration. The Democrats 
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charged the administration and particularly the Canal Commission, with extra- 
vagance, waste, and outright mismanagement in its management of the State 
internal improvements. There is no question but that the entire State system of 
public works had become by this date greatly influenced by politics and the 
victim of considerable mismanagement, if not downright corruption. The huge 
sums of money spent and the number of lucrative contracts let were a tempting 
prize for the politicians and contractors and manipulation and corruption were 
inevitable, regardless of the party or the persons in charge. The Panic of 1837, 
caused a serious decline in State revenues and proved the deciding factor which 
nearly bankrupted the Commonwealth. 


The Constitution of 1838—In the meantime, the Ritner administration 
witnessed the fruition of the long developing drive to again reorganize the basic 
governmental structure of the Commonwealth. The demand for a revision of the 
Constitution of 1790 was long standing. It had more than a decade of support back 
of it when the issue at long last was submitted to the people in the election of 
1835. The majority for a revision was only about 13,000, and conservatives in 
general opposed any change. It was an unfortunate time for a convention in 
view of the factionalism and hysteria of the moment. When the Constitutional 
Convention met in Harrisburg on May 2, 1837, it was found that its member- 
ship included sixty-six Democrats, fifty-two Anti-Masons, and fifteen Whigs. A 
coalition of the latter two elements was inevitable and it controlled the organiza- 
tion of the Convention under the presidency of John Sergeant of Philadelphia. 
Sergeant was one of the outstanding men in Pennsylvania, with a distinguished 
career as an eminent jurist and political leader. His career began as a Federalist, 
and he later became an outstanding leader of the so-called National Republican 
Party organized about John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. Sergeant was the 
running mate of the latter in the presidential election of 1832. A more able man 
could hardly have been found to lead the Convention’s deliberations, but he 
represented definitely the more conservative groups in the State and reflected their 
views. 

Back of demand for a revison of the Commonwealth’s fundamental law was 
the basic drive toward greater democracy characteristic of the era of Jackson. 
It was to be thwarted in large measure because the Convention met in an era 
of political confusion and hysteria and was controlled largely by those who were 
associated with conservative and therefore opposition elements. The unholy alli- 
ance of ultra-democratic Anti-Masons with outright conservative Whigs promised 
little. ‘The Democrats in the Convention were the chief exponents of a truly liberal 
revision of the Constitution but practical politics made impossible their association 
with other liberal elements. One of the basic criticisms of the old frame of govern- 
ment always had been the tremendous power of the Governor, and especially his 
appointive powers. This power, combined with the opportunity for continued 
re-election, made Pennsylvania’s Governor probably the most powerful executive 
in the United States. The Pennsylvania judiciary also had been under fire as 
creating an undemocratic judicial oligarchy. 

When the work of the Convention was completed at Philadelphia, where it 
had adjourned in December, on February 22, 1838, these two great objections to: 
the Constitution of 1790 had been corrected. The Governor’s power of appoint- 
ment was severely reduced by increasing the number of elective offices, especially 
local offices. His term was limited to two three-year terms in any nine year 
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period, a blow at the third term. Life tenure of justices on the State Supreme 
Court was changed to a fifteen year term of service, while the terms of all other 
judges were limited to ten years. The aristocracy of officeholders had at least 
been curbed. When the Constitution of 1838 was submitted to the people in 
that year’s election it was approved by a margin of only three thousand votes. 
Eastern Pennsylvania was generally opposed to it while the western and northern 
counties, centers of agrarian democracy, voted for it. The city vote was 
against ratification. On party lines, the Democrats generally supported the 
new Constitution while the Whigs and many Anti-Masons opposed it. 


Governor Porter and the Buckshot War—The strained temper of the times 
was well indicated by the circumstances connected with the “Buckshot War” 
which followed the victory of David Rittenhouse Porter as Democratic candidate 
for Governor over Ritner in 1838. It was a campaign without any limit upon 
invective and charge and countercharge. When the smoke of battle cleared it was 
found that the returns gave the Democrats not only the Governorship but the low- 
er house in the Assembly. The Anti-Masonic-Whig coalition, however, disputed 
the returns, which gave Porter a majority of 5,540 votes. Thomas Burrowes, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and Anti-Masonic leader, as State Chairman 
for that party, declared that frauds at the polls invalidated the election. Thaddeus 
Stevens was guilty also of rash statements and trouble appeared imminent. Once 
Porter was definitely seated, the conflict centered in the Assembly where efforts to 
unseat certain members provoked virtual mob violence induced by Democratic 
partisans from Philadelphia. The term “Buckshot War” was applied to the 
disturbances when Governor Ritner declared a state of lawlessness and called upon 
the State militia to be prepared to march to Harrisburg. Lawless mobs in the 
capital city did produce the necessity for calling upon a division of militia, 
armed with buckshot cartridges for their guns, under General Robert Patterson. 
Patterson declined to use his troops. Their dismissal was ordered by the Governor 
and another unit was called from Carlisle. This unit likewise refused to intervene 
and yet a third company was called to the Capital and remained there for a week. 
The political dispute was ended when a number of Whigs voted with the 
Democrats to organize the House and the Anti-Masonic majority which still held 
the Senate was forced to cooperate in recognizing the legality of the proceedings. 
The squabble marked the ultimate end of Anti-Masonry and was significant 
mainly as indicating the disturbed temper of the times. 

Porter was an able man. Of Scotch-Irish descent, he was born in Mont- 
gomery County but was elected from Huntingdon County where he was a suc- 
cessful iron manufacturer with considerable experience in State affairs as a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly. Porter faced a serious situation when inaugurated 
in January, 1839. The entire country was in the midst of the effects of the 
disastrous Panic of 1837. The Commonwealth itself was facing bankruptcy as a re- 
sult of its heavy debt and declining income. The State debt was over $30,000,000, 
and the deficit was some $4,000,000 for 1839. Governor Porter presented a 
vigorous and candid message to the Assembly outlining the seriousness of the 
situation and recommending certain further State taxes and loans. Porter did 
this in the face of a strong popular clamor to actually repudiate the State debt. 
A halt was called to the further expansion of internal improvements. With the 
aid of loans of over six million dollars and new revenue from new luxury 
taxes, the emergency was met. As the Panic reached a peak in 1840, demands 
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for repudiation of the State’s debt, now $36,000,000, became insistent. A year 
later, when not even sufficient funds were available to meet the interest on the 
debt, Pennsylvania faced the prospect of a dishonorable repudiation of its major 
obligations. By act of April 30, 1841, the banks of the State were required to 
loan the State Treasury $3,100,000 and to issue relief notes secured by the 
Commonwealth to cover the forced loans. The Governor vetoed the act as 
unconstitutional but it was passed over his veto. It was only by such strenuous, 
if questionable extra-legal methods, that the credit of Pennsylvania was pre- 
served. 

Governor Porter’s strong leadership won him renomination and re-election 
by a sizable majority in 1841 over his Whig opponent, John Banks. The second 
administration of Porter witnessed another of the fanatical outbursts of public 
hysteria which plagued the nation during the 1830’s and 1840’s. A strong an- 
tagonism against foreigners in general and Catholics in particular was generated 
in Philadelphia. The movement was provoked in large measure by the increas- 
ing Irish Catholic immigration into the State and the competition for jobs in 
the midst of a depression and unemployment between so-called native Ameri- 
cans and the newcomers. The agitators called themselves ‘Native Americans.” 
It was the forerunner of the Know-Nothing movement of a decade later. In 
the summer of 1844 serious riots and the actual burning of Catholic churches 
occurred in Philadelphia. The inability of local authorities to cope with the 
disorder led Governor Porter to lead in person a large force of State militia 
into the city to restore peace and order. 


The Whigs Grow Stronger—Democratic control of the State continued with 
the election of Francis R. Shunk to the governorship by that party in 1844. 
Despite the strong feeling of Pennsylvania Democrats against Martin Van Buren, 
previously mentioned, the State supported “the little Magician” with its votes 
in the presidential election in 1836. Nationally and within the State, however, 
the newly organized Whig Party was making great strides forward. The 
emergence of the new party was a healthy development and marked the end 
of some of the more virulent aspects of State politics associated with the slow 
disintegration of the original Democratic-Republican Party organized by Jef- 
ferson. The Whigs became even stronger in Pennsylvania with the passing of 
the Anti-Masonic hysteria. By 1840 the party was able to stand upon its own 
feet as a political organization. Its chief support was secured from the in- 
dustrial and business interests and the more conservative elements in the popu- 
lation. As the Democrats nationally became more and more anti-tariff, anti-bank, 
and anti-internal improvements, those business, agricultural, and commercial in- 
terests in Pennsylvania desirous of a protective tariff, sound currency and bank- 
ing, and sound expansion of internal improvements found the Whig Party to 
their liking. The importance of the new Whig Party in Pennsylvania to the 
national organization was indicated when the national nominating convention 
of the party met at Harrisburg in December, 1839, to nominate William Henry 
Harrison. Harrison carried the State in 1840 by the very narrow margin of 350 
votes, though the Democrats elected a majority of their congressional candi- 
dates. The early death of Harrison and the accession of John Tyler of Virginia 
to the presidency resulted in such a reversal of Whig policies as to handicap 
the party in the State. 

In the presidential election of 1844 Henry Clay was the Whig candidate 
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and the dark horse James K. Polk the Democratic candidate. Pennsylvania’s 
George M. Dallas was the Democratic candidate for vice-president, an indication 
once more of the high value which the national Democracy placed upon hold- 
ing Pennsylvania within the fold. The strategy was successful for this time 
the Democrats carried the State by a narrow vote. The election of Governor 
Shunk by the Democrats was accomplished, likewise by the narrow margin 
of 4,397 votes. The era of easy Democratic dominance of the State’s political 
machinery appeared to be at an end. In general, the result was a more healthy 
state of political life with less petty factional squabbling. Real issues and real 
party differences appeared. Furthermore, the Constitution of 1838 by weaken- 
ing decidedly the ability of a Governor to dominate State politics through long 
patronage control was a blow at building factions around that power. It likewise 
lessened the grievances and petty squabbles produced by having so many plums, 
so long continued in the hands of the elected and re-elected executive. 

Like many of his predecessors, Governor Shunk was the “self-made man” 
type common to American politics of the era when a man’s greatest political 
asset was having been born in a log cabin. Governor Shunk started life as a 
farm laborer and his political career had been of the “rising from the ranks” 
variety. He served several years as Clerk of the House and also as Secretary 
of the Board of Canal Commissioners. In 1839 he became Porter’s Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, key post in any administration. Governor Shunk gave the 
Commonwealth a sound but unspectacular administration. There were no 
great issues pressing for settlement. The nation and State had just emerged from 
the serious financial depression and were entering upon better times. Enactment 
of the Tariff of 1846 by Congress with greatly lowered duties so aroused the 
State’s industrial interests that the Whigs captured control of the State Senate 
and were able to provoke a controversy lasting more than a year over Shunk’s 
judicial appointments. The judiciary had been a continual bone of contention 
since 1790, and in 1850 a constitutional amendment providing for an elective 
judiciary met a long expressed desire of the people. 

Governor Shunk was re-elected in 1847 in a spirited contest with James 
Irvin, Whig candidate and Centre County ironmaster and landholder. The 
Irvin candidacy reflected the increasing degree to which the Whig Party repre- 
sented the growing industrial interests of the State. Within half a year after his 
second election, Governor Shunk was forced to resign due to ill health and 
died soon afterward. This threw the governorship into the hands of the Whigs. 
William F. Johnston, President of the State Senate and a Whig, assumed the 
duties of the office on July 26, 1848, in accordance with constitutional provisions 
for the succession. Since this event took place three months prior to the general 
fall election, a special election was necessary in October to elect a new Goy- 
ernor. Johnston won the contest by a meagre 297 votes over the Democratic 
candidate, Morris Longstreth. The Whig tide was now running high and the 
next month Pennsylvania plumped for the Whig presidential candidate, General 
Zachary Taylor, Mexican War hero. Much to their consternation, the Demo- 
crats had engineered a war which produced their downfall politically through 
the rise of another “man on horseback” hero for the people to acclaim and 
elect as president. 


Pennsylvania In the Mexican War—Pennsylvania’s participation in the Mexi- 
can War came largely in the Shunk administrations. The war was not too 
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popular with Pennsylvanians any more than with the North in general. It was 
freely believed by many that it was inspired by the South’s desire for more 
territory which might be opened to slavery. The State, as usual, fulfilled its 
obligations and more. When Polk called for six regiments from Pennsylvania, 
the Commonwealth supplied nine. Two of these fought under General Scott 
in the campaign for Mexico City and reached the front by way of Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, and the Gulf of Mexico. Col. John W. Geary, later to be a gov- 
ernor of the state, commanded one of the two regiments. The Mexican War 
proved a training school for many Union and Confederate leaders of the Civil 
War. Such notable military leaders from the Keystone State as George B. Mc- 
Clellan, George Gordon Meade, and Winfield Scott Hancock were among 
those who later led the Union forces against secession. 


The Slavery Issue Rears Its Head—The Whig’s new Governor, William F. 
Johnston, was a reformed Democrat who had achieved some distinction as a 
lawyer. He was typical of a growing number of conservative Democrats who 
now found Whiggery and its policies more to their liking. A native of West- 
moreland County, he was elected from Armstrong. He had served in the House 
as a Democrat, but was elected State Senator in 1847 as a Whig. His conver- 
sion to Whiggery had been influenced largely by the tariff issue. His ability 
as presiding officer of the Senate led to his nomination as Whig candidate after 
he had been catapulted into the governorship temporarily by Shunk’s death. 
Johnston’s administration was an able one and distinguished principally by the 
sensible handling of the still growing public debt of the State. Influenced by 
Governor Johnston, a sinking fund plan was created to amortize the debt. 

By this date the slavery issue was beginning to upset the normal pattern of 
politics. Pennsylvania had a strong tradition of opposition to Negro slavery. The 
Quakers and German sectarians abhorred the institution and were the first 
citizenry in the country to denounce it as far back as early colonial days. Penn- 
sylvania was the first State to provide by law in 1780 for the gradual emancipation 
of slaves. In 1775 the Quakers organized the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

It was in 1846 that a Pennsylvania Democrat from the northeastern coun- 
ties, David Wilmot, resident of Towanda and native of Wayne County, achieved 
a continuing place in every American history book by authoring the noted 
Wilmot Proviso. The Proviso was an amendment to an appropriation requested 
by President Polk to enable him to conduct peace negotiations with Mexico and 
came before Congress on August 3. Wilmot’s amendment was not solely his 
own work but represented the activity of a group of Congressmen opposed to 
acquisition of further slave territory. It provided that “neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude” should exist “in any part of the territory acquired from 
Mexico.” The bill with the Proviso passed the House but the South defeated it 
in the Senate. Wilmot’s Proviso came up again and again as a statement of 
northern and western opposition to slavery’s extension and it became a symbol 
of that protest for more than a decade. The Pennsylvania House endorsed it 
unanimously in 1846 and the State Senate by 24 to 3. Wilmot, himself a Demo- 
cratic leader, eventually became one of the dominant leaders of the new Re- 
publican Party in Pennsylvania. A determined, honest, and able man, his 
political metamorphosis symbolized the effect which the slavery issue came to 
have upon many leaders in the Keystone State. 
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A further expression of the Pennsylvania attitude on slavery at this date 
was indicated by the passage early in 1847 of an act prohibiting the use of the 
jails of the State to detain fugitive slaves. Passage of the Fugitive Slave Law by 
Congress in 1850 as a part of concessions made to the South in the Compromise 
of 1850 led to an extensive development of the Underground Railroad in Penn- 
sylvania as a means of passing escaped slaves in secret through the state on their 
way to Canada. Before the end of Johnston’s administration the efforts in 1851 
of a U. S. marshal to arrest three fugitive slaves discovered at Christiana in 
Lancaster County provoked a serious riot ending in the killing of the slaves’ 
owner. One leader in the riots was brought to trial but acquitted. This ex- 
hibition of anti-slavery lawlessness produced a reaction which probably helped 
defeat Governor Johnston for re-election that year. The end was not yet, how- 
ever, in terms of the slavery issue as a disturbing and even confusing factor 
in the politics of Pennsylvania during the 1850’s. It was soon to disrupt the 
Democratic Party, rending it asunder, and lead to the complete disintegration 
of the Whig Party. Out of the disturbance was to emerge a completely new 
political organization on a national front, the Republican Party. Pennsylvania 
and Pennsylvanians were to play a vital role in its birth and in nurturing it 
to the proportions of a national organization capable of placing Abraham Lin- 
coln in the presidency in 1861. 


The Democrats Return to Power—The gubernatorial election in 1851 was 
one of the most vigorous in the period and also one of the cleanest and least 
vituperative in many a year. The Whigs attempted to return Governor Johnston, 
and on a basis of his fine record he was deserving of the honor. Had it not 
been for the exhibition of violence in the riots against enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Law which pointed to the Whigs as responsible because of their 
attraction for abolitionists of the radical school, it is probable that Johnston 
would have been re-elected. His opponent on the Democratic ticket was Wil- 
liam Bigler, native of Cumberland County, publisher of the Clearfield Demo- 
cratic Banner for some years and a lumberman. Bigler had been elected to the 
State Senate in 1841, where he served three terms and rose to the position of 
President of the Senate. Bigler was an able and experienced leader and his ad- 
ministration was one characterized by constructive effort. Taking a broad view 
of the slavery issue, Bigler recommended in his inaugural the repeal of ob- 
iectionable portions of the 1847 law regarding use of jails to hold fugitive slaves 
and honest enforcement of the Federal laws relating to the subject. The As- 
sembly heeded his advice and Pennsylvania for a time ceased openly to nullify 
the laws of Congress relating to slavery. The Underground Railroad continued 
to flourish, however, despite the new policy. One of the major legislative en- 
actments of Bigler’s administration was the Act of 1854 consolidating Philadel- 
phia City and Philadelphia County and abolishing the separate charters of all 
outlying boroughs and townships. It was a belated recognition of the growth 
of the State’s greatest metropolitan center. 


The Native Americans and Know-Nothings—Before the end of Bigler’s ad- 
ministration the era of clear-cut party lines which had emerged during the pre- 
vious decade began to disappear and both parties to crumble and disintegrate 
into factional politics as a result of a combination of the anti-slavery issue with 
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another of the hysterical manifestations associated with the growing pains of 
the Republic. This time it was the religious issue which led to a brief but dis- 
turbing period of fanaticism in which even some sober minded persons ap- 
peared to lose their reason. Mention has been made of the Native American 
movement which captured Philadelphia in the early 1840’s. This element had 
retained enough strength in Philadelphia to maintain an unholy alliance with 
ambitious Whig politicians and to capitalize upon religious prejudice to keep 
a balance of power in city politics. About 1852 Native Americanism merged 
into the Know-Nothing movement. 

Increased foreign immigration had led to an “America for Americans” 
movement, especially directed against the new Irish Catholic element, not 
only in Philadelphia but also in Boston and New York. “Popery” was de- 
nounced as the enemy of free institutions. In 1850 all of the several anti-foreign 
organizations merged in a national body known as the Supreme Order of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. It was a secret society with all of the usual practices of 
such organizations. As it grew and curious persons sought from its members 
some information about it, members replied generally by instruction, “I know 
nothing.” This led to the appelation of “Know-Nothings” to the membership 
and the organization. Increased influence of the Irish in the politics of the 
eastern cities, where they took to politics like ducks to water, intensified the 
feeling. Members of the order took an oath not to vote for anyone unless he 
were Protestant, American-born, and in favor of “America for Americans.” 
Most of the Irish were Democrats and the Democratic leaders from Stephen A. 
Douglas and James Buchanan down denounced Know-Nothingism vehemently 
and loudly. Whig politicians of that variety always to be found in any society 
ready to use any device to get votes and secure office, delightedly welcomed the 
support of the Know-Nothings as a means of weakening the Democrats and 
promoting their own interests. The fact that the Whigs tended throughout their 
history to represent a minority party interest gave them a predilection for such 
movements as Anti-Masonry and Know-Nothingism in a desperate effort to 
achieve a majority. 

By 1854 the Know-Nothings had grown so rapidly as to be able to poll 
a full two-fifths of the Pennsylvania vote. With the possible exception of Bos- 
ton, the movement was stronger in Philadelphia than in any other city. In 
1853 President Franklin Pierce appointed Judge James Campbell, prominent 
Pennsylvania Catholic, to his cabinet as Postmaster General and this still fur- 
ther aroused the ire of bigots. While the Democrats succeeded in carrying 
Pennsylvania for Franklin Pierce in 1852, the tide had turned against them 
strongly in two years. Not only did the Democrats face the Whig and Know- 
Nothing alliance but also a considerable desertion from their own party ranks 
due to opposition to Stephen A. Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska bill. When Congress 
came to consider the organization of the great Nebraska Territory within the 
borders of the Missouri Compromise arrangement of 1820, Illinois’ “Little 
Giant” conceived the idea of dividing the territory into two parts, Kansas and 
Nebraska territories. The measure further stated that the principles of the Mis- 
souri Compromise had been superseded by the Compromise of 1850 as to the 
slavery restriction. This meant the application of the principle of popular 
sovereignty and made possible in the minds of most persons, extension of slavery 
into Kansas Territory from Missouri, the neighboring slave territory. Ac- 
tually, slavery very probably never would have invaded Kansas under normal 
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conditions. Nebraska, of course, would remain free under application of the 
same principle. Everyone understood that fact. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act Splits the Democratic Party—What led Stephen 
A. Douglas to take this step is still a matter for debate by students of the period. 
He was charged immediately with making a “deal” with the South to achieve 
the presidency. Actually, it is probable that Douglas as a good westerner really 
believed that a full application of popular sovereignty would solve the slavery 
issue and in peace. He very probably did not think slavery could capture Kansas 
under normal conditions and in this he was also very probably correct. But 
despite these facts, a storm of condemnation arose. “The Appeal of the In- 
dependent Democrats in Congress to the People of the United States” was is- 
sued on January 19, 1854, and David Wilmot, prominent Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat was among the signers. The Kansas-Nebraska Act was passed and eleven 
Pennsylvania Congressmen voted for the Act. Interestingly enough it was Andrew 
Reeder of Pennsylvania who was appointed as first territorial governor of Kan- 
sas. Reeder, later as a resident of Kansas, took a leading part in attempting to 
organize a free-state government for Kansas. In 1856 another Pennsylvanian, 
John W. Geary, was appointed territorial governor. He was able, with the 
aid of Federal troops, to restore order in “bleeding Kansas” where civil war 
had reigned unchecked for two years as partisans of both sides flowed into 
Kansas to sway the issue. 

To return to Pennsylvania, the Kansas-Nebraska Act produced here, as else- 
where, a sharp schism in the Democratic Party and the emergence of the anti- 
slavery ‘Nebraska Democrats,” led by David Wilmot. These deserters united 
with a peculiar combination of Know-Nothings and Whigs to defeat Governor 
Bigler in his bid for re-election in the election of 1854 and place James Pollock 
in the governorship on the Whig ticket by a majority of nearly 40,000 votes. 
The Whigs vigorously condemned the Nebraska Act. More than half of Pol- 
lock’s vote of 204,008, however, was from the Know-Nothing Party, now 
reaching its peak of power and numbers. The Know-Nothings, however, were 
not Whigs except in terms of the governorship. Their power as a secret and 
controlled order made it possible for them to vote for selected candidates in 
both parties. The Know-Nothing Party was well organized and its influence 
extended throughout the State. It succeeeded in placing thirteen Democrats and 
fifteen Whigs in the Pennsylvania House who actually were pledged to the 
Know-Nothing platform. The Party thus held a temporary balance of power 
in the Assembly. The Know-Nothings now virtually absorbed the Whig Party 
in Pennsylvania and 1854 marked the last election in which the Whigs played 
a decisive role in the State. Know-Nothingism, however, was an hysteria of 
the moment. Once it was deprived of its secrecy it evaporated like dew in a 
high wind, and in 1855 the Democrats regained control of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. Ex-Governor Bigler was elected to the U. S. Senate. 

Governor Pollock was a better man than the nature of his support might 
indicate. A native of Northumberland County, he was a lawyer by profession, 
practicing in Milton, and served his county as District Attorney. In 1844 he 
was elected to Congress on the Whig ticket and served three terms. He then 
became a presiding judge in the eighth judicial district of Pennsylvania and 
was elected from that post as Governor. Under Pollock, the State negotiated 
the sale of its expensive State Works by legislative enactment in 1857 and an- 
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other in 1858. The proceeds were used to reduce the long troublesome State 
debt, which this experiment in State ownership had created. Pollock’s adminis- 
tration was marked also by further improvements in the State’s educational sys- 
tem, due in large measure to the influence of his Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Andrew Gregg Curtin of Centre County. The close of the Pollock ad- 
ministration was marked by the Panic of 1857 with its disastrous economic ef- 
fects. Even the Bank of Pennsylvania was forced to suspend and specie pay- 
ments were called to halt in all the State’s financial institutions. Pollock acted 
decisively in calling a special session of the Assembly to legalize such suspen- 
sion and thus save the State from a complete financial debacle. 

Influenced in no small measure by the financial situation, the Democrats 
again returned to power in the gubernatorial election of 1857 by some 14,000 
votes. They also captured the General Assembly. The new Governor was 
William F. Packer, native of Centre County and now of Lycoming County, 
another of the self-made man type common to the politics of the era. Packer 
was a newspaper publisher and editor and achieved influence as the founder 
of the Harrisburg Keystone, which had become a leading organ of the Demo- 
cratic Party. In 1849 Packer was elected State Senator in a contest with Andrew 
Gregg Curtin. Packer represented the more conservative element in the Demo- 
cratic Party and was a Buchanan man, supporting the national administration 
in the pre-Civil War years. Packer’s administration was overshadowed in State 
affairs by the impending national conflict. His administration marked the end 
of the era of Democratic supremacy in Pennsylvania since the time of Jefferson, 
interrupted only by the brief upsurge of Whig strength in the late 1840’s aided 
by the Anti-Masonic and Know-Nothing agitations. 


The Rise of the New Republican Party—Pennsylvania politics in the half 
decade preceding the Civil War were dominated almost completely by the na- 
tional situation involving the conflict over slavery. This bitter struggle gave 
Pennsylvania, strangely perhaps, its only President but finally marked the 
emergence of the new Republican Party, its success in 1860, and its final rise to 
a position of longtime dominant control in Pennsylvania. These circumstances 
deserve a brief analysis. Politically, the rise of Republicanism was made possible 
in large measure by the disintegration of the Democratic Party as a result of in- 
ternal friction. From 1845 to about 1856 Pennsylvania Democracy was con- 
vulsed by a bitter battle for control and dominant influence between James 
Buchanan and Simon Cameron. Buchanan had become a strong national leader 
of the Democratic Party, serving in the U. S. Senate from 1834 to 1844, in the 
cabinet of James K. Polk in 1845 as Secretary of State and later as Minister to 
England. Simon Cameron was an ambitious and somewhat unscrupulous man 
who had achieved substance as a product of his success in business and finance. 
Cameron sought Buchanan’s seat in the Senate when the latter became Minister 
to England and achieved the post despite Buchanan’s opposition in a legislative 
battle marked by charges of corruption and manipulation of the votes of Penn- 
sylvania legislators. Cameron was defeated for re-election in 1849 by the Bu- 
chananites. Cameron at last left the Democratic Party to become a Republican 
leader after 1856. The desertion of the Democrats by prominent leaders of the 
calibre of David Wilmot, Galusha Grow, Samuel Ingham, William Duane, John 
M. Read, and others, principally as a result of the debate over slavery exten- 
sion, was another blow to the Party. 
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The story of the corresponding growth in strength and the ultimate triumph 
of the Republican Party is most interesting. The Republican Party was not 
fully organized in Pennsylvania until 1856, but its beginnings may be traced 
to late 1854 and meetings at Towanda, Montrose, Coudersport and Pittsburgh 
in the northern tier and western counties strongly influenced by David Wilmot. 
The first steps toward organization in central and southeastern Pennsylvania 
came at a later date. In its early stages, Republicanism was based entirely upon 
the moral agitation aroused by opposition to slavery extension and fanned by 
the struggle in bloody Kansas, the Dred Scott decision, the Brooks-Sumner 
incident in Congress, John Brown’s raid, and like developments. It represented 
the radical, Free Soil element in State politics and was feared by those with con- 
servative tendencies. In 1854 the Freesoilers were able to poll only some 2,000 
votes in the State. At a semi-State convention in Pittsburgh in 1855 the Repub- 
licans nominated a candidate for the State office of Canal Commissioner who 
was soundly defeated, partly because the candidate, Passmore Williamson, even 
when nominated, was in prison for contempt of court in a fugitive slave case. 
His nomination was indicative of the radical nature of the early Republican 
movement. 

In the presidential election of 1856 the importance of Pennsylvania was 
perhaps greater than in any other single election since 1800. The State Demo- 
cratic Convention meeting in Harrisburg on March 4 was concerned with har- 
mony and secured it in large measure by rallying about the nomination of 
Buchanan as candidate for President. An element of Nebraska Democrats, with 
remnants of the former Whig Party, called a Union convention in Harrisburg 
on March 26, but the regular Democratic Party was rather well united, at least 
in terms of organization. Even earlier, the Know-Nothing or American Party 
held its national convention in Philadelphia and promptly split into two fac- 
tions over the slavery issue. The dominant party faction nominated Millard Fill- 
more as presidential candidate. In the meantime, an informal convention of 
Republicans from twenty-three states meeting in Pittsburgh on February 22 
took steps to perfect a national organization for that Party. David Wilmot 
played a strong role in the meeting and became a member of the new Party’s 
national executive committee. A call was issued at Pittsburgh for the first Re- 
publican national nominating convention to meet in Philadelphia on June 17, 
1856, the anniversary of Bunker Hill. At the Republicans’ first national con- 
vention, the more conservative element in the Pennsylvania following, now 
extended to the eastern counties, supported Justice John McLean of Ohio and 
a former Democrat in the race for the presidential nomination. The more radical 
group in the party nationally dictated the nomination of John C. Fremont. 
Simon Cameron was seriously considered for the vice-presidency, but was 
passed over for W. L. Dayton from New Jersey. The Republican platform 
was still dominated by expressions against slavery extension, calling for “free 
soil, free speech, free labor, and free men.” But, recognizing the need to win 
support from other interests, the Party declared for a government-aided Pacific 
railroad and like economic measures popular with business and industrial in- 
terests. Pennsylvania was a major battleground in the election and its vote was 
wooed more ardently than that of any other single state. 

The fears of conservatives were not allayed, however, and the election re- 
turns found the Democrats supporting Buchanan for president as well as re- 
turning them to power in the State government. Pennsylvania once more had 
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been the “Keystone” deciding the contest. When Pennsylvania went Democratic 
in October by a little over 3,000 votes the Republican cause was lost. The sober 
thinking commercial, industrial and financial interests of the Commonwealth 
were not willing to risk disruption of the Union through election of the youth- 
ful and impetuous Fremont with his mixed following of radical abolitionists 
and sincere opponents of slavery’s extension. This was despite the fact that the 
Democratic Party nationally had declared against a tariff, internal improvements 
at Federal expense, and a national banking system, all policies flouting many 
Pennsylvania economic interests. 


James Buchanan—Events moved rapidly in the next four years. Pennsyl- 
vania’s Buchanan, now an aging leader and bewildered by circumstances with 
which no man could hope to cope effectively, was struggling to save the union 
of states. His most trusted supporter and adviser was another Pennsylvanian, 
the brilliant jurist from Somerset County, Jeremiah Sullivan Black. Black was 
called from the position of Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court to 
become first Attorney-General and finally Secretary of State for Buchanan. It 
is beyond the scope of a state history to review Buchanan’s presidency. It 
should be said, however, that while Buchanan could never be listed as a truly 
great man his entire career justifies his consideration as one of the outstanding 
political figures in the Commonwealth’s history. Unfortunately, history has 
judged Buchanan upon a basis largely of his disastrous four years in the presi- 
dency when his leadership unquestionably was indecisive and faltering. Yet those 
were years of the most terrible crisis in all our history and it is hard to say that 
in any given situation or problem confronting Buchanan another could or would 
have acted with more decision. The almost tragic impotence of the first months 
of Lincoln’s presidency were not greatly different from the last few months 
of Buchanan’s administration. For Lincoln, many a fateful decision was made 
easier when the South opened fire upon Fort Sumter. Until then decisive leader- 
ship and strong action were hardly possible. Buchanan was especially helpless 
after the defeat suffered by his party in November, 1860, and while secession 
was becoming an accomplished fact. For the next few months he was a presi- 
dent without a party or a people back of him, as measured in public opinion 
expressed at the polls. Yet it is to Buchanan’s everlasting credit that he remained 
true to the Union and did what was within his power to deny the right of se- 
cessions as “neither more nor less than revolution.” His message to Congress on 
December 4, 1860, at least drew the line between the right to secede and the 
authority to maintain the property of the Federal government in any area, forc- 
ing the resignation of the Southern sympathizers in his cabinet. Buchanan is to 
be pitied rather than censured for his conduct in the face of events beyond his 
control. 


The Final Triumph of Republicanism—To return, however, to the con- 
cluding episodes in the turbulent situation as it applied directly to Pennsyl- 
vania political affairs, the dominant development after 1856 was the further 
growth of the Republican Party and the accompanying disintegration of the 
Democratic Party. While the Democrats appeared to have regrouped their 
forces in 1856, the Party had lost such stalwarts in its younger leadership as 
Wilmot, Galusha Grow, and others who supported Republican Fremont. The 
continued disturbance in Kansas and the various events of the years after 1856 
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which inflamed sentiment still more strongly against the slavocracy of the South 
continued to strengthen the Republicans and further to weaken the Demo- 
crats. The Democratic Party, once so vigorous as a champion of the rights of 
the people, now found itself grown old and weak and conservative while the 
Republicans asserted themselves with fervor as a party of “Free speech, free 
soil, free labor, and free men.” This was a-program of idealism akin to the old 
doctrines of Jefferson and Jackson but now preached by another and a new party. 
Likewise, the Republicans by 1860 were holding out the promise of protection 
to industry through a tariff, Federal aid in building a transcontinental railroad, 
and free homesteads in the West for the poor and the landless. 

In 1858 the newly invigorated Republican Party elected a majority of the 
Pennsylvania Congressmen, though the Democrats elected Packer as Governor 
over Republican Wilmot in 1857. Gradually, the Republicans were amalgamat- 
ing all elements of discontent against the Democrats into a united force. Ap- 
pearing now in Pennsylvania as the People’s Party, a name adopted at the Re- 
publican State Convention in July, 1858, in an effort to bring all factions within 
one organization, the Republicans preached protection of industry at home and 
protection of freedom in the territories. There is no doubt but that the Panic 
of 1857 producing widespread unemployment in the industrial areas of the State 
had much to do with the Republican victories in 1858. Furthermore, by adopt- 
ing the name People’s Party in the State elections, the Republicans avoided some 
of the opposition their ticket had attracted in 1856. It enabled them to remove 
some of the stigma of radicalism connected with the platform and the candi- 
date in 1856. It also helped to rally some of the remnants of Know-Nothingism 
which had opposed the Republicans in 1856 because Fremont was charged with 
a Catholic taint. In Opposing immigration of “foreign” paupers and criminals 
and urging tightening of naturalization laws, the People’s Party made another 
strong gesture toward the support of the old Know-Nothing element. 

The People’s Party alignment continued in Pennsylvania into the election 
of 1860. The Democratic Party was further weakened prior to 1860 by a 
growing division within its own ranks. Governor Packer in his annual message 
in January 1858, took a strong stand in favor of popular sovereignty “in its 
broadest sense” as applied to the issue of slavery in the territories. He thus 
aligned himself with the Douglas faction in the national Democratic battle. 
Packer also directed a verbal assault upon the growing influence of Federal 
officeholders and patronage in State affairs, a slap at the use of these officials 
by the Buchananites to keep the State political machine in line. When the Demo- 
cratic State Convention at Harrisburg on March 16, 1859, took occasion to en- 
dorse Buchanan’s presidency in lavish terms and to imply considerable criticism 
of Governor Packer’s State administration, the breach widened. A group of 
States Rights Democrats promptly called a rump convention to endorse Packer 
and to support the Douglas interpretation of popular sovereignty as the key to 
settlement of the slavery question in the territories. Interesting also is the fact 
that the regular Democratic convention adopted a platform approving “adequate 
encouragement and discriminating protection of iron and coal, and of the in- 
dustrial interests of the State, within the scope of a tariff for necessary reve- 
nue... .” This was an obvious effort to counter the Republican appeals to Penn- 
sylvania’s manufacturing and mining interests. 

In preparing for the campaigns for both the presidency and the governor- 
ship in 1860 the Republicans, still calling themselves the People’s Party, once 
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more held their convention on February 22. A strong rivalry between Andrew 
Gregg Curtin and Simon Cameron dominated the scene but an open split was 
avoided when Curtin was nominated for Governor and Cameron endorsed as 
the State’s choice for the presidential nomination. Curtin was too strong for 
Cameron to challenge when a larger prize was at issue. The State platform of 
the party declared strongly for a tariff for protection, free land in the West, 
and vigorous opposition to slavery’s extension. It is significant that the People’s 
Party platform expressly opposed abolitionism and like interference with the 
internal institutions of the States in an effort to weaken the charge of radicalism. 
The Democrats of the State met at Reading in Berks County, the “Gibraltar 
of Pennsylvania Democracy” on February 29. The big problem here was like- 
wise one of unity, and it was likewise achieved. The platform endorsed Packer’s 
administration and also that of Buchanan. It supported the Buchanan adminis- 
tration’s policy on slavery in the territories rather than the full expression of the 
Douglas theory of popular sovereignty. On the tariff, the Democrats declared 
for the traditional tariff for revenue but with specific duties on coal, iron, and 
wool. Henry D. Foster of Westmoreland County was nominated for Governor. 
Foster was a compromise candidate of high integrity and a former member of 
Congress but not active in recent political battles and largely an unknown from 
that standpoint. No doubt this favored his candidacy as a less controversial 
figure than more active leaders of the party. 

Pennsylvania Republicans played an important role in the Chicago national 
convention of their party in 1860. Simon Cameron had pulled many strings in 
an effort to secure the presidential nomination and had been endorsed as the 
State’s favorite son. He was faced, however, with the hostility of no less power- 
ful figures than David Wilmot and Andrew Gregg Curtin. Wilmot was tem- 
porary chairman of the convention, a tribute to his influence, and also a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Committee. Cameron ran third in the early 
balloting. His influence was at last swung to Lincoln as a result of a secret deal 
concluded with Judge David Davis, Lincoln’s campaign manager, through which 
Cameron was promised a place in the cabinet. This arrangement was made 
without Lincoln’s knowledge and he later tried to retract it but Cameron would 
not permit it. Wilmot, Curtin, and Alexander McClure exercised genuine in- 
fluence in securing Lincoln’s nomination. The split between Douglasites and 
Buchananites robbed Pennsylvania of any major influence at the Democratic 
national convention. After the Democrats split, twelve Pennsylvanians took part 
in the nomination of Breckinridge, the candidate of the Southern wing of the 


Democratic Party. 


The Election of 1860 in Pennsylvania: Here was a spirited contest character- 
ized by even wider popular participation and spectacular demonstrations than ordi- 
narily were the case. The keystone importance of the State brought many na- 
tionally known speakers into Pennsylvania for campaign purposes. Carl Shurz 
of Wisconsin was imported by the Republicans in an effort to further influence 
the German vote. The Republican or People’s Party effort was hampered to 
some extent by the continuing feud between Curtin and Cameron forces but 
the Republican campaign was carried forward mainly by large numbers of 
local committees working at the local level. The usual run of charges and counter- 
charges were employed on both sides and are too numerous to mention in 
detail. Chiefly, the Democrats endeavored to paint the Republicans and their 
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allies as dangerous radicals whose election would mean Southern secession and 
disruption of business relations with the South. Quotations from the Southern 
press were used effectively. The Democrats continued to be weakened by the 
feud between the Buchanan and the Douglas Democrats. The Republicans 
blamed the Democrats for the current depression, and for creating the sectional 
issue over slavery by their blundering in. the Buchanan administration. The 
Republicans presented themselves as the party which championed the people, 
free labor, protection of industry, and savior of the territories for freedom. The 
tariff assumed outstanding importance as an issue and the Democrats endeavored 
to prove they were not opposed to reasonable protection for certain industries. 
It is interesting to note that both parties steered away from the slavery issue as 
much as possible. In the final balloting, Curtin won the governorship in October 
by a majority of over 32,000 and the Republicans strengthened their hold on 
the Assembly by a clear majority of 63 in both houses. This victory gave great 
impetus to the Republican national campaign. Republican candidates carried 
twenty of the twenty-five seats in Congress at stake in the election. Lincoln car- 
ried the State by an even greater majority and the Republican triumph was 
complete. 

The election of 1860 definitely marked the end of an era in Pennsylvania 
political history. The long control of the Democratic Party was broken, and 
completely, for years to come. The years since 1790 had seen Pennsylvania 
politics and political life influenced in a very large degree by national affairs. 
Governors devoted as much of their inaugurals and messages to national and in- 
ternational affairs as to matters of State importance. Pennsylvania in the period 
existed in every sense as a “keystone in the Democratic arch” and its votes were 
courted as that of perhaps no other single state. The era witnessed a new and 
somewhat more democratic constitution formulated and put into operation. A 
majority of the developments associated with the onward march of American 
democracy as expressed in the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democratic move- 
ments found expression in Pennsylvania, though its already expanded suffrage 
based upon the Constitution of 1790 made political democracy less important 
as an issue in the Keystone State. Pennsylvania’s leadership in national affairs in 
the seventy years was notable indeed. It contributed a host of national political 
leaders helping to shape the destiny of a new nation. Its Governors of the era 
were uniformly capable but few were distinguished, due perhaps to the pre- 
valence of political factionalism. Mifflin, McKean, Wolf, and Johnston, however, 
would compare favorably in stature with the best chief executives of sister states, 
Pennsylvania produced a vice-president and a president and many notable cabi- 
net members, along with several outstanding jurists. Had its support of the 
national Democratic ticket been less sure, it might have been granted more 
chances at national elective offices. All in all, the years from 1790 to 1860 were 
significant ones in the history of the Commonwealth and evidence of its key 
position in national affairs. 


CHAPTER NINE 
) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


The political history of this period down through the Jackson era has profited 
from several recent studies. Harry M. Tinkcom Republicans and Federalists in Penn- 
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sylvania, 1790-1801 (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 1950) is a solid and invaluable study 
of the circumstances leading to the Federalist and Republican differences in terms of 
Pennsylvania. The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 1800-1816 
by Sanford W. Higginbotham (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 1952) is a continuation of 
this study. Eugene P. Link has a valuable study of Democratic-Republican Societies, 
1790-1800 (Col. U. Press, 1942). Philip S. Klein’s Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832: 
A Game Without Rules (Hist. Soc. of Pa., 1940) is a brilliant continuation of the 
story. The Whig Party in Pennsylvania by Henry R. Mueller (Col. U. Press, 1922) 
covers this development with careful detail. Charles McCarthy’s Anti-Masonic Party, 
a Study of Political Antimasonry in the United States, 1827-1840 (A. H. Assoc., 
1902, vol. I) has details on this peculiar movement. “The Antimasonic Movement 
in Western Pennsylvania” by J. Cutler Andrews (West. Pa. Hist. Mag., v. 18, 1935) 
is a good study. The study of western Pennsylvania politics by Russell Ferguson cited 
in Chapter Ten is very useful for this period down to the 1830’s. The Rise of the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania, 1854-1860 by C. Maxwell Myers is a most useful 
unpublished University of Pittsburgh thesis. Charles W. Dahlinger, “The Republican 
Party Originated in Pittsburgh” (West. Pa. Hist. Mag., v. 5) is worth reading. War- 
ren F, Hewitt tells the basic story ““The Know Nothing Party in Pennsylvania, (Pa. 
Hist., v. 2, 1935). Philip G. Auchampaugh James Buchanan and His Cabinet on the 
Eve of Secession (Lancaster, 1926) is standard, along with many articles by the 
same author. Charles B. Going, David Wilmot, Free-Soiler. . . (Appleton-Century, 
1924) is a too little known study of this figure. There is no good life of James 
Buchanan. Native Americanism is treated, with some attention to Pennsylvania, in 
Roay A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade (Macmillan, 1938). Sister M. Theophane 
Geary did A History of Third Parties in Pennsylvania, 1840-1860 (Catholic U. Press, 
1938) There are numerous important articles on the political history of the period 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine including Bernard Fay’s ‘Early Party Machinery in the 
United States,” Raymond Walters, ‘““The Origins of the Jeffersonian Party in Pennsyl- 
vania” and so on. The Index should be used for these. ‘Political Activities in Western 
Pennsylvania 1800-1816” are treated by Elizabeth McWilliams (West. Pa. Hist. Mag. v. 
7, 1924). The best book on the Whiskey Rebellion is Leland D. Baldwin’s Whiskey 
Rebels; The Story of a Frontier Uprising (U. of Pitt. Press, 1939) an able and 
readable modern presentation. Buck’s Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania 
is a briefer treatment. The governmental side is well covered in the Tinkcom study 
mentioned before. 

All of the general histories of Pennsylvania, along with those of the United 
States, are useful for this entire period. Local histories will be found useful, along 
with historical society publications, for purely local aspects of political and gfvern- 
mental development. William C. Armor, Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania 
(Phila., 1873) is old and not in accord with the best ideas of biographical treatment 
but still has essential and useful facts about the chief executives. Le Roy Greene, 
Shelter for His Excellency (Stackpole, 1951) is a recent popular treatment with 
many anecdotes but little substantial history. The Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth 
Series, has twelve volumes of messages and papers of Governors and brief biographical 
data. Sketches of most leading Pennsylvanians of this era are in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 























CHAPTER TEN 
DEVELOPING ECONOMIC POWER, 1790 To 1860 


-*~, 

Tt FOUNDATION for the growing importance of Pennsylvania as 
a Keystone State in the years between the end of the revolutionary era: 
and the outbreak of the Civil War, rests in large part upon the sub- 
stantial improvement of its economy. There were significant changes 

and advances in the agricultural life of the Commonwealth which made its farms 
even more important to the economy of the State and the nation than during the 
colonial era. A veritable revolution in transportation provided Pennsylvania not 
only with facilities for advancing its own economy but also made it a pioneer 
in the development of our national system of transportation and communication. 
Significant changes took place also in the world of trade and commerce. Foreign 
commerce flowing out of Philadelphia remained an important factor in the State’s 
economic well-being, but at the same time domestic commerce or internal trade 
assumed increased importance. The decades after 1790 saw all America under- 
going an Industrial Revolution. In this shift toward a new type of economic 
life, Pennsylvania played a decisive role. It became in its own right a rising po- 
tential titan of industry and laid foundations for the great industrial empire of 
later date. All of these sweeping and significant developments marking a develop- 
ing economic power for Pennsylvania will now receive attention. 


Pennsylvania in 1790—As a background for appreciation of the develop- 
ments of the next seventy years, it is well at this point to take a quick look at 
the Pennsylvania of 1790 as an economic entity. The twenty-one counties of 
the State at that date contained a total population of 434,373 persons. Nearly 
one-half were located in the southeastern counties of Berks, Bucks, Chester, Lan- 
caster, Philadelphia, and York. This area, with its original English and German 
population, was the economic heart of the newly independent Commonwealth. 
Here were centered not only a near majority of the people but also the major 
towns and cities and the mainsprings of the Pennsylvania economy and culture 
as they had developed during the colonial and revolutionary eras. This region 
by 1790 was far from a wilderness. It was a region of prosperous farms, varied 
trade, and much of the industry of the time. Its thriving, growing towns were 
the centers from which major cities were to arise. But a glance at the location 
of these counties, in relation to the remainder of the State, will show that their 
future growth and importance hinged upon the expansion of population and 
trade along the great valleys to the north of Philadelphia and the older counties. 

To the west of the Susquehanna the situation was quite different. York 
was the only major town with hardly 2,000 inhabitants. West of the mountains 
virtual wilderness still existed. Four counties, Allegheny, Fayette, Washington, 
and Westmoreland, had been organized in western Pennsylvania with a combined 
population of 63,566 in 1790. Pittsburgh was a village of less than four hundred, 
actually three hundred and seventy-six. The entire region west of the moun- 
tains contained only 75,000 inhabitants, mainly of English and Scotch-Irish stock. 
In the entire State only three places rated the status of urban areas, as defined 
by the census. These areas contained only 44,096 persons, or 10.2 per cent of 
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the total population. Pennsylvania was still a dominantly rural area with 89.8 
per cent of its people farm folk. All of northern Pennsylvania from the shores 
of Lake Erie to the upper Susquehanna Valley and much of the central and 
northern region remained a wilderness with the process of pioneering still going 
forward. As a matter of fact, much of the western and northwestern area was 
not made free of the danger of Indian attack until General Wayne’s successful 
campaign against the Indians of the Ohio country and the Treaty of Greenville 
in 1795. 

In terms of degree of progress of settlement and civilization, the region 
west of the Alleghenies in 1790 resembled southeastern Pennsylvania in 1720. 
Agriculture, commerce and industry were still in pioneer stages of development, 
seriously hampered by lack of transportation and markets, and with hardly 
more than enough money or credit to meet the bare necessities of existence. 
North of Harrisburg, still little more than a trading post and ferrying point 
across the Susquehanna, settlement had pushed up the Susquehanna Valley after 
the ending of the Indian ravages common to the years of the Revolution. From 
the Wyoming Valley north to the New York border settlement had been con- 
siderable before the Revolution as a result of activities from Connecticut and 
New England. The termination of the long boundary dispute in favor of Penn- 
sylvania and the end of Indian troubles were followed by further settlement in 
this region by 1790. Central Pennsylvania and the Juniata region likewise began 
to fill rapidly with settlers after the Revolution and by 1790 were rapidly emerg- 
ing from wilderness conditions. 


The Peopling of Interior Pennsylvania After 1790—The process of peopling 
the yet unoccupied regions of the Commonwealth moved ahead with great ra- 
pidity after 1790, encouraged by a multitude of factors favorable to such ex- 
pansion. Western and northwestern Pennsylvania expanded with great rapidity 
and by 1820 had begun to lose the aspects of pioneer civilization which had 
characterized them in 1790. Western Pennsylvania’s population grew 85 per 
cent from 1790 to 1800 and fifty per cent in the next decade. By 1840 even the 
vacant lands in northern and north central Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania’s last 
frontier, had begun to fill with settlers. Officially, the frontier came to a close 
in Pennsylvania with the census of 1840, but large areas of the state were still 
far from crowded. Population per square mile was only 38.3 in 1840. It rose 
to 64.6 by 1860. By 1800 Pennsylvania with 602,548 persons was the most 
populous state in the Union. The average rate of population increase was approxi- 
mately thirty per cent each decade. The State’s population had reached 1,049,458 
by 1820; 1,724,033 in 1840; and 2,906,215 in 1860. The shift to urban life was 
still slow. In 1820, 87.2 per cent of the people still lived in non-urban areas and 
the total population of cities amounted to only 136,465. Urbanization was more 
rapid in the next few decades and the percentage of rural population had fallen 
to 69.2 per cent by 1860. 

Much of the increase in population was due to natural growth, encouraged 
by living conditions which made for large families. Pennsylvania continued, 
however, to attract foreign immigrants. Until 1840 the majority of the new- 
comers were from Great Britain and of English stock. The German migration de- 
creased notably after the Revolution but increased after 1840 with political 
disturbances in the German states which led thousands to seek new homes in 
America. Large numbers of Catholic Irish were attracted to Pennsylvania after 
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1830 by excellent opportunities for labor. Pennsylvania’s canals and first rail- 
roads were built largely by the Irish because native labor was not available in 
necessary quantity. When the anthracite boom developed after 1840, numbers 
of Welsh miners came to that region. Pennsylvania continued to be a melting 
pot of peoples, but the major demarcations into Quaker Philadelphia and en- 
virons, Pennsylvania Dutchland, and Scotch-Irish western Pennsylvania re- 
mained evident for decades following the Revolution. 


Indian Affairs~The peopling of the interior was expedited by a variety of 
factors making more land available for settlement. The Divesting Act of 1779 
removed all the former proprietary restrictions on land disposal. The Penns ac- 
tually had disposed of all but twenty-three per cent of their lands and several 
million acres were now the property of the Commonwealth. A prime necessity 
to disposal was settlement of remaining Indian titles and this was not an easy 
task. The Six Nations Iroquois had fought the Americans throughout the Re- 
volution and hardly were agreeable to recognizing that their enemies now had 
a right to lands claimed by them. The British remained established on the fron- 
tier’s edge in Canada and were ever ready to incite the Indians against the new 
United States. In 1784 a treaty at Fort Stanwix cleared some of the titles. At 
Fort Harmar in 1789 the last remnant of land in Pennsylvania was sold by the 
Indians. The sale was confirmed at Canandaigua in 1794 by the Pickering Treaty. 

As has been pointed out earlier, over two hundred thousand acres involved 
in the Erie Triangle were added by purchase from the United States in March, 
1792. A year later Governor Mifflin ordered its survey by General William Ir- 
vine and Andrew Ellicott. The actual work of laying out towns and surveying 
the land was delayed by the peculiar dispute between the State and the United 
States resulting from the tenderness of the Indian situation. The implications 
of this situation were discussed earlier as related to the administration of Gov- 
ernor Mifflin. The fact worthy of re-emphasis here is that this difficulty slowed 
for nearly a decade the growth of settlement in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
Pickering Treaty of November 11, 1794, adjusted the boundaries and claims 
with the Six Nations, whereupon the Assembly early in 1795 ordered Erie, 
Franklin, Waterford, and Warren laid out as towns. 

The Indian menace remained until 1795 a powerful obstacle to the set- 
tlement of northern and western Pennsylvania. The great half-breed Seneca 
Chief Cornplanter proved a tower of strength to the whites in preserving the 
peace and settling differences with the lordly Iroquois of New York. Corn- 
planter’s name figured in every major negotiation with the Iroquois from 1784 
to 1794. His greatest contribution was the defeat of an alliance between the 
Iroquois and the Indians of the Ohio which would have created a formidable 
force against the whites. In 1790 Cornplanter visited Philadelphia to consult 
with Governor Mifflin regarding Pennsylvania’s Indian policy. He also visited 
President Washington. A year later he acted as intermediary with the Indians of 
the Ohio. Cornplanter was a party to drafting the treaties at Fort Stanwix and 
Fort Harmar, as well as some of later date. In 1796, in grateful recognition of 
his many services, the Pennsylvania Assembly granted in perpetuity to Corn- 
planter and his descendants a tract of land in Warren County on the upper 
Allegheny. There he dwelt in peace and as a veritable sage among the Indians 
until his death in 1836. The Cornplanter Grant remains as his monument and still 
is occupied by a handful of descendants and by Cornplanter’s burial plot. 
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Equal statesmanship was lacking upon the part of leaders of the Indians 
of the Ohio. Their determination to resist white encroachment was strengthened 
by their ability to defeat two costly American expeditions against them. Both 
General Harmar and General Arthur St. Clair were badly beaten in battle with 
the Indians. Early in 1792 Washington delegated to Pennsylvania's General An- 
thony Wayne the task of organizing yet a third expedition. Wayne spent nearly 
two years carefully organizing and drilling his army. On August 20, 1794, he 
decisively defeated the savages at Fallen Timbers in Ohio. The Treaty of Green- 
ville signed August 3, 1795, ended the Indian warfare on the Ohio. 


Disposal of the State’s Lands—The manner of disposal of the large acreage 
of land now the property of the Commonwealth was of great importance to 
the development of the interior. Immediately following the Revolution the 
youthful State government took steps to encourage utilization of its lands. On 
April 9, 1781, a State Land Office was created and an opportunity provided to 
validate titles under the Proprietary government. In cases where payments on 
such lands were not met by 1787 they were sold for arrearages. On July 1, 
1784, all unsold land covered by the Proprietary purchase of 1768 was opened 
for sale in lots up to 4oo acres at £10 per 100 acres, or about thirty-six cents 
an acre. The price was high and sales were not rapid. In 1785 sale of lands east 
of the Allegheny confirmed by the Fort McIntosh treaty a year earlier was 
opened. This land was sold under a lottery system. Tickets were numbered for 
each application and warrants numbered with the outcome of the tickets drawn. 
The price was £30 a hundred acres and still too high for the average settler. 
In 1788 it was reduced to £20. 

Veterans of the Revolution were given special consideration in disposal of 
Commonwealth land as early as 1780. In 1783 the Assembly provided for 1125 
square miles of land between the Ohio and the Allegheny rivers to be used to 
redeem the certificates of depreciation issued soldiers paid in paper money 
during the Revolution. These became known as the Depreciation Lands, and 
comprised parts of present Allegheny, Armstrong, Butler, Beaver, and Lawrence 
counties. Indian titles were cleared by 1785 and the lands surveyed by 1789. 
Sales by auction to veterans were carried on for about two years and nearly half 
the 720,000 acres were disposed of at an average price of twenty-eight cents 
an acre. This land was paid for with veterans’ certificates issued in amounts 
equivalent to the amount their Revolutionary pay had been depreciated. 

Unfortunately, much of the best land fell into the hands of monied specu- 
lators able to buy depreciation certificates from the veterans at a discount. On 
March 7, 1780, “certain donations and quantities of lands” were allocated Penn- 
sylvania veterans as a soldier’s bonus. Another act of March 24, 1785 set aside 
616,000 acres north of the Depreciation Lands for this use. This tract became 
the Donation Lands. It included parts of present Armstrong, Butler, Forest, 
Lawrence, Venango, Warren, Mercer, Crawford and Erie counties with about 
two-thirds in Lawrence, Mercer, Butler and Crawford. It was an almost unbroken 
wilderness. Tracts were given a number on a basis of from 200 acres for pri- 
vates to 2,000 for a major general and awarded by lots drawn from the lottery 
wheel. Veterans were likewise exempt for life from taxation on the land. Of- 
ficers secured the best land and more of it. About three thousand veterans pa- 
tented land and many of these turned about and sold it to speculators. The area 
still was hardly safe for settlement due to the Indian menace. Disposal of the 
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Donation Lands continued as late as 1845 when the still unassigned land was 
opened for public sale. 

The veterans preference acts had given little lift to actual settlement and 
on April 3, 1792, the Assembly passed a general land act designed to speed the 
disposal of the State’s lands. As passed, the act was a compromise between the 
westerners who were desirous of getting land into the hands of settlers at low 
cost and the eastern speculators who were interested only in monopolizing 
large tracts for their own purposes. The Act was so worded that either the 
actual settler or one who caused land to be settled could acquire a title to it. 

This meant that speculators who encouraged settlement had equal rights 
with actual bona fide settlers. Individual warrants were limited to 400 acres, 
with a thirty acre over-run, but there was no limit to the number of applications. 
Large quantities of land were diverted by various means into the hands of 
speculative interests. 


Land Speculation and Land Companies—The fifteen years after 1790 were 
an era of large scale gambling in Pennsylvania and New York real estate. For- 
tunes were quickly made and as quickly lost and some of the leading men of 
Pennsylvania became involved in the web of speculation. Robert Morris ended 
his career in debtor’s prison as a result of over-speculation in land. James Wilson 
was forced to leave the State to avoid his creditors because of land speculations. 
The largest single speculator was John Nicholson of Philadelphia whose hold- 
ings at one time reached the vast total of 3,700,000 acres, or about one-seventh 
of the State. Nicholson was Comptroller-General from 1782 to 1796 and in a 
good position to pursue his speculative activities. Nicholson operated, in co- 
operation with Morris, by creating several joint-stock land companies. The 
Pennsylvania Population Company operating in northwestern Pennsylvania was 
Nicholson’s first holding company and based upon an initial purchase of 100,000 
acres. Its holdings finally reached about half a million acres, mostly in Erie 
County and the Beaver Valley. Nicholson’s speculations collapsed in 1795 and 
he died in debtor’s prison. About 1793 Robert Morris organized the Ceres Land 
Company controlling some 300,000 acres in McKean and Potter counties with 
John J. Keating as manager. Morris was also the organizer of the North Ameri- 
can Land Company with holdings in both New York and Pennsylvania. 

The largest land company operating in the State was the Holland Land 
Company controlled by Amsterdam capitalists. Its agent was Theophile Caze- 
nove. The Company purchased hundreds of thousands of acres of land from 
Nicholson, Morris, and James Wilson, and held at one time a million and a half 
acres east and west of the Allegheny River. Its last holdings were disposed of 
in 1810 but its accounts were not settled until as late as 1849. The land com- 
panies and their speculative backers came to be hated cordially by the settlers. 
Questionable titles gave rise to extended litigation and uncertainty as to titles to 
land. Often the same land was sold as many as four times to different persons; 
sometimes this was the result of fraud and sometimes the product of pure ig- 
norance. By 1820 practically all of the public lands in the State had become the 
property of purchasers and some order began to emerge from the chaos which 
had characterized land titles since the Revolution. Much of the land still awaited 
actual settlement. 


New Towns and New Counties—The most important result of the settlement 
of Indian difficulties and the opening of large acreages of land to purchase was 
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the rapid growth of western and northern Pennsylvania. The heavy concentration 
of population in 1790 in a narrow belt of eastern counties influenced by the 
expansion of Philadelphia has been noted. The following decades saw a remarkable 
change taking place. Erie was not even laid out as a town in 1790. By 1820 it had 
a meagre population of 635 persons but in 1860 it had grown to a small city of 
9,419. In the same period, Pittsburgh increased its population from 7,248 to 
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77,923, a larger city than the Philadelphia of 1820. Williamsport in 1820 was 
credited with a population of 624 but by 1860 was a town of over five thousand. 

A large number of new counties were made necessary by the growth of | 
settlement. In 1800 alone Adams, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Centre, Crawford, 
Erie, Mercer, Venango, and Warren counties were organized. Earlier counties 
organized after the Revolution in newly developing areas included Greene in 
1796, Luzerne in 1786, Allegheny in 1788, Fayette in 1783, Huntingdon in 1787, 
Lycoming in 1795, Mifflin in 1789, Somerset in 1795, Washington in 1781, Wayne 
in 1798. All of these reflected the expansion of population into the western or 
North Branch Susquehanna areas of the State. Northumberland, mother county 
of this region, in 1794 contained about 8,000,000 acres of unseated lands. Popula- | 
tion was also filling in some of the more eastern areas and necessitated attention, 
to new machinery of government. Dauphin County was erected in 1785 from 
Lancaster; Franklin County in 1784 from Cumberland; Montgomery in 1784 
from original Philadelphia. Other counties were formed shortly after 1800. 
Bradford in northeastern Pennsylvania was created in 1810. Cambria County 
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was organized in 1804, along with Clearfield, Jefferson, Potter, McKean, and 
Tioga. Susquehanna County was formed in 1810, Union in 1813, Indiana in 1803, 
Lebanon in 1813, Lehigh in 1812, Pike in 1814. All of these counties reflected the 
filling in of vacant areas within the Commonwealth. 

Neither land laws or freedom from Indian raids alone could complete the 
settlement of the millions of acres of land.within Pennsylvania which had not 
been put to plow or laid out as towns in 1790. The vital spark which was most 
needed for the profitable development of the remote regions was a means of 
transportation enabling the interior settlers to reach a market for their produce. 
This did not mean that each settler needed to sell his produce directly to 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. It did mean that the merchant or county storekeeper 
with whom the local farmers conducted business must have a way to dispose of 
the produce for which they bartered their wares. The story of transportation is 
vital to understanding the development of interior Pennsylvania after 1790. 
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(Photo by Earle R. Forrest, 1910) 
Original Brick Tollgate of the National Pike Near Washington 


The Turnpike Road Era—In writing transportation history of Pennsylvania 
there has been a tendency to neglect the importance of early developments, such 
as the turnpike roads and the canals. These are often slighted in favor of new, 
revolutionary advances such as were heralded by the coming of the railroad. 
Actually, in terms of their immediate importance to large numbers of people and 
to many new developing regions of the State, more and better roads in the early 
years meant more than any other single transportation facility. Pennsylvania was 
the birthplace of the turnpike, the first revolutionary advance in land trans- 
portation. When the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike was completed by 
a private company to the latter city in 1794 it was a “first.” It started a wave of 
turnpike road building. By 1820 Pennsylvania led the nation in the extent of its 
piked roads which reached into the interior counties and as far west as Pittsburgh. 











Schedule of Tolls at the Addison Toll House, 
Somerset County, on the Cumberland Road 
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The new roads meant new bridges and the first important suspension bridge in 
America was that over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia in 1798. By 1821 the State 
had charted no less than 146 turnpike companies and roads were being built 
everywhere. 

The Harrisburg and Pittsburgh Turnpike Company was charted in 1806 
and construction started via Chambersburg and Bedford in 1816. Two years later 
the Cumberland or National Road was completed by the Federal government 
through western Pennsylvania from Maryland to the Virginia line at Wheeling. 
By 1822 two stone roads were completed reaching Pittsburgh from Philadelphia. 
A turnpike reached Erie from central Pennsylvania by way of Sunbury, Belle- 
fonte, and Meadville; two roads extended from Philadelphia to northern Penn- 
sylvania and the New York boundry. A turnpike was built from Pittsburgh to Erie 
via Butler. By 1832, at the peak of the activities, 220 companies had been chartered 
and 3,000 miles of turnpike projected or completed. The investment in turnpikes 
in 1821 had reached the then stupendous sum of over six million dollars, of which 
the State had contributed nearly one-third by subscriptions to turnpike company 
stock. Turnpike building was a triumph of private enterprise meeting the 
transportation needs of a new land. Very few turnpikes were built after 1840 
but by that time the State was rather well covered with a network of these 
new stone-base roads. 

The importance of the turnpike rested upon its use by farmers and country 
merchants as a way of getting goods either all the way or part of the way to 
market. Waggoning became a major business and freight and stage lines developed 
rapidly on the heels of the turnpike. Waggoners were of two classes, the 
regulars who owned and operated regular freight lines and the farmers who 
used their teams when the season suited. Huge quantities of grain and produce 
were moved to market by wagon. More than 10,000 wagons were in operation on 
the roads from Philadelphia into the interior in the heyday of waggoning. The 
road from Lancaster and Chester counties to tidewater became known as the 
“Grain Road” because of the heavy movement of grain over it. By 1820, grain 
from even the Juniata Valley was reaching Philadelphia by wagon. Middletown 
on the Susquehanna below Harrisburg was a major terminal for Susquehanna 
river boats and hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain were moved from that 
point by wagon to Philadelphia. By 1815 the number of “Pitt Teams,” as the 
wagon teams moving goods from Pittsburgh east were called, reached 10,000 a 
year. In 1817 about 12,000 wagons were noted as passing from Pittsburgh 
to Baltimore or Philadelphia. The wagons used were a variation of the original 
Conestoga of Colonial days. The sight of these long trains stirred the poet who 
wrote 

Many a feet of them 

In one long, upward winding row. 

It ever was a noble sight, 

As from the distant mountain height 

Or quiet valley far below 

Their snow-white covers looked like sail. 


Transportation by wagon was slow and costly. Heavy Pitt teams covered at 
most fifteen to twenty miles a day, and a round trip from Pittsburgh to Phil- 
adelphia was a matter of at least a month on the road. A team of five or six 
horses, the usual number attached to these huge freight wagons, could move 
from 2,500 to 3,500 pounds of freight in one load on early unimproved roads. 
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The turnpike with its stone base keeping wagons out of the mud made possible a 
doubling of the load with consequent decrease in cost. Stage coach lines also ac- 
companied the turnpike and by 1804 a stage line reached all the way to Pittsburgh 
from Philadelphia. The traveler of the time “enjoyed” this journey in the 
remarkable time of three days. The standard stage coach speed was ten miles an 
hour. But this was literally “flying” in the early 1800’s. Along with the freight 
and stage coach travel went the early inns and taverns which lined the pikes to 
provide food and lodging for the stage passengers, waggoners and their horses. 
These were of varying quality, as indeed they are today. Some attracted the drov- 
ers and wagoners while others catered to the “carriage trade.” Some of these 
historic structures still stand as monuments to a picturesque era in transportation 
history. 

Continued Use of River Transportation—Water was the cheaper and faster 
travel route for early America and the further development of river navigation 
and the coming of the canal are important chapters in Pennsylvania’s transporta- 
tion history. When poor John Fitch launched his steamboat successfully on the 
Delaware in 1787 he started a new epoch in travel and trade by water. By 1818 
steamboats were employed regularly in the coastal trade out of Philadelphia. 
Robert Fulton of Lancaster County was the person who perfected the use of 
the steamboat and in 1809 Fulton and Nicholas Roosevelt organized the 
Mississippi Steamboat Company. In March, 1811, they launched the New Orleans 
at Pittsburgh, inaugurating the era of steamboating on the “western waters.” The 
Ohio was navigable for its length; the Monongahela for some sixty miles; the 
Allegheny for a full 200 miles by small steamers. With the exception of the lower 
Delaware, other Pennsylvania rivers were not usable by steamboats. Steamboats 
were tried without success on the Susquehanna in 1826. 

The keelboat, flatboat, raft and original Durham boat played the more 
important role in river transportation. The ark or flatboat was a large and clumsy 
boat about fifteen feet wide and some fifty feet long. It could carry as much 
as fifty tons. Such boats were cheap and easy to build and were sold for lumber 
at the end of the voyage. The keelboat was an improvement over the flatboat. 
It was lighter and could be steered and returned upstream by use of oars. Keel- 
boats averaged from sixty to eighty feet in length and were about eight to ten 
feet wide with sharp ends and built on a rough keel, which gave them their 
name. Sails and poles could be used to aid in navigating a keelboat. Its light draft 
made it usable in shallow waters. Regular weekly keelboat service was available 
on the Monongahela as early as 1786 and on the Ohio by 1794. Durham boats, 
developed in the colonial era continued in use on the Schuylkill and Delaware 
long after the Revolution. Some were used on other rivers, including the Susque- 
hanna north of Northumberland. The raft was the simplest means of using the 
rivers and streams as a means of transportation. It involved lashing together 
either logs or lumber which could be floated downstream during freshets. The 
raft was sold for the timber out of which it was built at the end of the voyage. 
Rafts seldom carried more than an immediate cargo of grain, flour, spirits and 

like productions of the frontier regions. Huge rafts from sixty to ninety feet 
long were fifteen to twenty feet wide and could carry as much as fifty tons. 
Actually, rafts differed little from the flatboat, and could be controlled by 
sweeps at either end. 

‘The importance of the keelboat and rafting era on the rivers of Pennsylvania 

should not be overlooked. It was vitally essential to eastern commerce where 
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the rivers could not be navigated by steamboats. Lumber, iron, and farm produce 
were boated on the Delaware and the Schuylkill, but the river trade was 
especially important to the long Susquehanna Valley country where the shallow, 
wide river presented a real navigation problem. By 1817 the river trade passing 
York Haven on the lower part of the Susquehanna was estimated as worth nearl 

two millions. From April 1 to July, the peak of the season, some 343 arks and 989 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania State Museum) 


Freight by Flatboat 


rafts were counted at Columbia on the Susquehanna, a favorite point for overland 
waggoning to Philadelphia. In 1821, 925 rafts and 535 arks with over a million 
dollars in cargo were counted at Port Deposit. By June of that year eight million 
feet of lumber, 40,000 barrels of flour and 200,000 gallons of whiskey were 
received at Baltimore from the Susquehanna country. In 1831 the annual value of 
the Susquehanna River trade was declared by some to be near the ten million 
dollar mark. 

Completion of the Susquehanna Tidewater Canal in 1839 provided a better 
channel for the lower part of the shallow, tortuous river and helped expand the 
Tiver trade. Export of anthracite over this route increased from 70,000 tons in 
1845 to 230,000 by 1860. Over a hundred thousand barrels of flour and well over 
a hundred million square feet of lumber passed over the route in 1860, along with 
over ninety thousand tons of iron. In 1855 nearly eight thousand boats cleared 
the canal. As high as 31,944,140 pounds of merchandise was carried up the 
River the same year. While the volume of traffic down-river was always much 
greater than that up river, the river trade was by no means a one-way street. 
The grain, flour, lumber, and other products of the interior farm country were 
exchanged at country mercantile establishments for the needed manufactures 
and choicer goods which represented the luxuries of the day. These same imported 
products which found their way to the shelves of the country merchant were 
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often boated laboriously up the rivers to their destination. Thus the river trade 
provided not only a badly needed outlet for the farm products and the crude 
manufactures of the interior but also an opportunity for eastern merchants and 
manufacturers to find a market. The importance of the Susquehanna trade is 
further emphasized when it is kept in mind that produce from even central New 
York in the River’s valley found its way south by this route. No Pennsylvania 
river served so large an area. 


The Canal Era—River traffic was not the final answer to the need for good 
travelways. Rivers were usable only a part of the year and they did not reach 
all the places where men wished to go and to move goods. The development of the 
canal was the next step in the use of water transportation. Even prior to the 
Revolution, Philadelphians were thinking of linking the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill and also reaching the Chesapeake by canal. No less a person than 
William Penn thought of linking the Delaware and Susquehanna by canalization. 
The prime need for Philadelphia, to keep in commercial touch with the rapidly 
developing interior settlements, spurred renewed activity after 1790. In 1797 
the short Conewago Canal to overcome the Conewago Falls on the Susquehanna 
was a first step in canalization of rivers, but this helped Baltimore rather than 
Philadelphia trade. Penn’s idea was brought to life with the chartering in 1791 of 
the Schuylkill and Susquehanna Canal Company. A year later the Delaware 
and Schuylkill Canal Company was chartered to expedite transportation from 
Norristown to Philadelphia. It was not until 1827, however, that the Union Canal 


at last joined the Susquehanna and Schuylkill by way of Middletown and 


Reading. Two years later the Delaware was linked with the Susquehanna at its 
Chesapeake outlet by the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. 

It is commonly stated that the Erie Canal’s completion gave the greatest 
boost to canal building activity in Pennsylvania. It did spur plans to link Phil- 
adelphia with Pittsburgh but other projects were already under way in great 
numbers. The “discovery” of anthracite gave a strong impetus to the demand for 
better communication through the Schulkill valley into the anthracite region 
from Philadelphia. As a result the great Schuylkill Navigation was projected and 
actually opened on May 20, 1825, all the way from Philadelphia to Port 
Carbon, a distance of 108 miles. It was opened as far as Pottstown in July, 1824, 
and its building and use thus antedates the Erie Canal in New York. The initial 
drive for canal building was sparked by private capital and energized by the 
desperate desire of Philadelphia and the surrounding area to tap the riches of the 
anthracite region. Other canals followed on the heels of the Schuylkill improve- 
ment as other water routes were sought for anthracite. In June, 1829, the Lehigh 
Canal was opened as a result of the efforts of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company to use the Lehigh Valley route. Mules and horse-drawn boats were soon 
taking anthracite to Philadelphia and returning laden with other goods. A flood 


damaged the works in 1841 but it was soon repaired, and tonnage grew shortly to 


more than 700,000 a year. The Lehigh was extended from Jim Thorpe, then Mauch 
Chunk, to White Haven and in 1832 the connecting Delaware Division Canal 
was opened to connect at Easton. At Easton the Morris Canal was completed in 
1831 to provide a connection with Newark in New Jersey. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal was opened in 1828 to transport coal from 
the northern and recently opened Wyoming fields at Carbondale to Honesdale 
on the Lackawaxen and then to the Delaware and across country to Rondout on 





























Lock and Boats of the Abandoned Schuylkill Canal 
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the Hudson, from which point the coal went on to New York City. The canal 
could not cross the Moosic Mountain to reach Carbondale and the coal was first 
hauled to Honesdale by wagon. Then an inclined railroad was projected. It was 
over this that the famous Stourbridge Lion, the first locomotive run on rails 
in the Western Hemisphere, was given its trial run on August 8, 1829. The 
locomotive proved too heavy for the rails, which were hemlock protected by 
half-inch wrought iron strips. The Delaware and Hudson was 108 miles long, 
thirty-two to thirty-six feet in width and about four feet deep. It made use of 110 
locks and was spanned by 137 bridges. It remained the great artery for carrying 
anthracite from Lackawanna and Wyoming Valley region to New York for 
some seventy years. . 

Canal fever neared its peak about 1826 and burned so brightly that fuel 
provided by private capital was not sufficient to maintain it. Furthermore, the 
privately built canals were almost entirely designed to develop the anthracite 
coal region and did not serve the entire State. By Act of Assembly dated April 
11, 1825, the first official Board of Canal Commissioners was created for the 
Commonwealth. After a summer and autumn spent on surveys, the State formally 
launched its grand system of State Works in 1826. Immediately canals began 
building near Pittsburgh and between Harrisburg and Clark’s Ferry. Fourteen 
years later, 726 miles of canal and railroad had been added to the State Works 
of Pennsylvania. More than two hundred additional miles were projected for 
a total mileage of 934. The main line of the canal began with the Columbia Rail- 
road reaching for eighty-two miles from Broad and Vine Streets in Phil- 
adelphia to the Canal basin at Columbia on the Susquehanna. Here began the 
Eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Canal proper which reached 44% miles to 
Duncan’s Island and the junction of the Juniata and Susquehanna. The Juniata 
Division extended for 12744 miles to Hollidaysburg up the Juniata Valley. Here 
the thirty-six mile long Portage Railroad carried the boats over the peaks of 
the Alleghenies by a series of levels and inclined planes. Conquering the 
Alleghenies with the world famous Portage Railroad was one of the great 
engineering feats of the time. Having crossed the mountains to Johnstown, the 
boats were fed into the Western Division of the Canal and proceeded to the 
Monongahela at Pittsburgh a distance of 104/4. 

In addition to the main line, the Susquehanna was canalized on the North 
Branch as far as Athens, connecting with the New York canal system. Pittsburgh 
was linked with Erie by canal. The West Branch was also provided with a canal 
and connections established through Bald Eagle Valley to Bellefonte in Centre 
County. Bristol and Easton were united by the Delaware Division Canal. The 
French Creek Feeder united Meadville with the Erie Extension and Franklin was 
also provided with canal service uniting it with the main line. The total cost 
of this system of publicly supported transportation during the fourteen years 
of State ownership and construction was $33,464,000. The gross revenues from 
its operation were $32,505,000. Over a hundred millions were spent on the entire 
building and operation system, including interest on the debt created to finance the 
projects. As was pointed out earlier, the burden nearly wrecked the financial 
structure of the State. The main line of the Pennsylvania Canal was sold to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1857 for $7,500,000 and a year later the lateral lines 
were sold to the Sunbury and Erie Railroad for $3,500,000. Since this line was 
later absorbed by the Pennsylvania, virtually the entire State Works came under 
control of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The net monetary loss to the Common- 
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wealth was a considerable one, but it would be hard to deny that the venture was 
of material aid to the economic growth of the State. 

The value of the canals both public and private to the State has been 
obscured by the financial debacle connected with the building and sale of the 
State Works and by the coming of the railroad. In defense of the State’s 
entry into transportation, it must be said that private capital could not have 





Freight by Canal Boat, Lackawaxen, 1880 


developed the canal system with sufficient rapidity. Few, if any, government 
ventures into public service have produced a profit but this does not mean they 
are unjustifiable. The use of the canals did not end with their sale by the State. 
The canal along the Juniata served until 1889 and that along the Susquehanna 
until 1901. The State Works reduced the cost of carrying freight from western 
Pennsylvania to Philadelphia from $120 a ton to $30. 

Millions of dollars worth of the products of farm, mine, and factory moved 
to market by canal and other millions of dollars worth of the manufactures and 
imports of the east moved west over the same route. The Erie Extension Canal 
offered an outlet to the Great Lakes and the North Branch Canal established 
contact with the trade of central New York. Such privately owned canals as the 
Lehigh, the Schuylkill and the Delaware and the Hudson continued in service 
for decades as a part of the transportation network. The Lehigh Canal was in use 
until the 1920’s. All in all the canal era gave a great impetus to the development 
of interior Pennsylvania by enlarging markets and encouraging the development 
of trade and industry. The last canal boats still moved slowly along their narrow 
ways deep into the twentieth century. The coal-carrying canals in particular were 
indispensible to the development of this industry. The few remaining locks and 
other reminders of this earlier epoch in transportation history are monuments 
to an important contribution to the development of Pennsylvania. 


Pa. III—18 
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Coming of the Iron Horse~When Oliver Evans predicted in 1794 that “The 
child is already born who will travel from Philadelphia to Boston in a steam 
wagon” few believed him. It was the work of William Henry, Oliver Evans, John 
Stevens, John Fitch, Robert Fulton and other Pennsylvanians in developing the 
application of steam engines to producing power that paved the way for the 
railroad. Pennsylvania may well be called the birthplace of American rail- 
roading, both in terms of leadership in early building of railroads and development 
of engineering practice in railroad building. The principal reason for this 
pioneering was the fact that Pennsylvania’s economy with its extensive reliance 
upon heavy manufactures and use of mineral resources such as coal demanded 
a means of transportation which could haul heavy loads easily and cheaply. 
Neither turnpikes nor canals quite met this need, especially as the great iron 
industry of the state expanded and use began to be made of coal. Furthermore, 
the State’s system of natural waterways, even when supplemented by canals, 
hardly reached all the rapidly developing regions where transportation was 
needed. 

Pennsylvania celebrated on December 15, 1945, the two hundredth birthday 
of the man credited by many with being America’s first railroad builder. The 
man was Thomas Leiper, a native of Scotland, who came to Philadelphia in 1763. 
There he became a wealthy tobacco merchant, an organizer of the First City 
Troop, and an associate of Morris in financing the Revolution. Like most 
wealthy Philadelphians, Leiper had investments outside the city and one of 
these was a large stone quarry on Crum Creek in Delaware County. In 1809-1810 
Leiper had built here three-quarters of a mile of railroad for carrying stone. 
It is accepted as the first railroad built in Pennsylvania and at least the second 
actually surveyed anywhere in America. A similar type of railroad spur was 
built at the Brady’s Bend Iron Works in Armstrong County about 1818. 

The developing of anthracite trade was the driving force back of further 
pioneer experiments in railroading and helped keep Pennsylvania in the forefront 
of such development. It is hard to pinpoint all of these ventures and to make 
exact statements as to which preceded another because wherever a canal 
could not reach directly a coal supply, a railroad was sure to be projected. 
Some never became more than feeders while others provided foundations for 
later railroad lines. Probably one of the first of these coal-carrying railroads 
was that projected by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company and completed in 
1827 as the Mauch Chunk Railroad to get across the mountains to the river and 
canal route. It was an inclined plane railroad, as were all of these early experiments, 
and at first mules were used to haul empty cars up the planes. Then steam 
engines were employed. The cars, loaded with both coal and mules, came down 
under gravity power. This famous switchback railroad continued in operation for 
many years and was a tourist attraction as late as 1934. 

Construction of the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad as part of the State 
Works of Pennsylvania was projected in 1829. The same year Little Schuylkill 
Navigation, Coal, and Railroad Company was created by amending an earlier 
charter granted for a canal. Stephen Girard was called upon to be the major 
financial backer and the youthful German, Friedrich List was one of the initiators 
of the project. The purpose was to reach over the some twenty-two miles of hills 
which separated Port Clinton on the Schuylkill Canal from valuable coal- 
bearing property. No railroad of this then great length had thus far been 
projected. A young Virginia-born engineer named Moncure Robinson was 
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engaged to engineer the great design. Robinson was only twenty-seven but he 
already had surveyed the route and made the plans for the great Allegheny 
Portage Railroad undertaken by the Pennsylvania Canal Commission to get 
boats over the rugged Alleghenies. Robinson was now a firm believer in the 
fact that the railroad would soon replace canals, at a time when most prophets 
looked upon railroads as entirely visionary*projects. Construction of the Little 
Schulykill was started June 1, 1830 and it was opened November 18, 1831. Like 
other roads of its time, the wooden rails were covered with iron strips and 
coal wagons were hauled over it by mules and horses. The new railroad literally 
created the new town of Tamaqua at its terminal. In 1833 two new English 
locomotives arrived at Philadelphia, the “Comet” and the “Catawissa” for use 
on the Little Schuylkill. The canal was frozen that winter of 1833 and the engines 
had to be taken apart and hauled by ox-cart to Tamaqua. There they were put 
into operation and became probably the first to transport coal in line with 
modern practice. The line later became a part of the Reading Railroad system. 
All of these pioneer railroads, including the Columbia-Lancaster line, utilized the 
familiar inclined plane and horse or mule power, later supplemented by steam 
stationary engines for hauling cars up the planes. 

The more modern common carrier railroad, operating not merely to get 
one product to a convenient transportation point but to serve the general public 
and to meet the freight carrying demands for a growing Commonwealth, was not 
far behind these pioneer ventures. The Philadelphia and Reading was chartered 
April 4, 1833, with Philadelphia capital back of it and again Moncure Robinson 
was selected to direct its building. Surveys were started in 183. Opposition was 
encountered from turnpike supporters, canal backers and even farmers and 
blacksmiths who saw evil portents in a railroad. In 1836 the Company bought one 
of Baldwin’s first locomotives, the “Neversink” and carried it to Pottstown by 
wagon. The line was first opened with the familiar horses drawing the cars 
because the bridges would not Support a locomotive. In May, 1838, steam 
service was opened from Reading to Pottstown. From there the passengers were 
carried by stagecoach to Norristown to board the Philadelphia, Germantown 
and Norristown Railroad for the journey into Philadelphia. The line was 
opened all the way from Reading to Philadelphia December 5, 1859, with the 
“Gowan & Marx” hauling a train of eighty cars conveying 1635 barrels of 
flour, some 73 tons of iron blooms, six tons of coal and 60 passengers. The 
highest rate of speed attained on this historic journey was twelve miles an hour 
and the arrival amid booming of cannon and clanging of bells at the depot of the 
State-owned Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad was an occasion for a great 
popular demonstration. January 1, 1842, the Reading ran its first train all the way 
to Mount Carbon near Pottsville. In the winter of 1844 the Reading had con- 
structed at Pottstown in a little blacksmith and foundry on York Street the first 
iron truss bridge in America. It was thirty-two feet long and a copy of a 
Timber Howe truss bridge. It spanned the small stream and road on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill opposite Manayunk. A span of this pioneer iron truss 
bridge is now located in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. By 1850 the 
new Reading Railroad was moving more freight tonnage than passed over the 
Erie Canal, a singular tribute to the importance of the new railroads. 

Other railroad companies were chartered thick and fast. The Lehigh Valley 
system was projected in 1846 as the Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill & Susquehanna. 
It reached Easton and Wilkes-Barre in 1855 in a grand project to link the 
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trade of all these river valleys. Asa Packer was its presiding genius. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western began operating on October 20, 1851, and grew out 
of plans of Philadelphia capitalist Henry Drinker to link the Susquehanna and 
Delaware river trades. What was to grow into the Nation’s greatest single 
railroad system in track mileage, the Pennsylvania Railroad, was chartered 
April 13, 1846, to build from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. It would link Pittsburgh 


and Harrisburg with the Harrisburg, Lancaster & Mount Joy and thence with the . 


Philadelphia-Columbia line at Lancaster. In 1831 the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road was projected to connect Carlisle and the Susquehanna and as finally complet- 
ed in 1836-1837 reached to Chambersburg. It was in connection with this road 
that twenty-seven year old William Milnor Roberts in 1837 scored the feat of 
crossing the Susquehanna with a railroad bridge. It was a mile in length and 
built for two tracks. Underneath was a two-lane roadway and a footpath. 

Railroad building in the Susquehanna Valley brought to life the old conflict 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland over the trade of the region. Baltimore 

capital built in 1838 a line to York known as the Baltimore and Susquehanna. 
The same interests tried to get State charters for other projects, including even 
connections between Sunbury and Erie. Late in 1840 the Tioga Navigation 
Railroad was opened from Corning in New York to Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 
It had been projected originally as a canal enterprise and was designed to tap 
the new Bloss coal fields. All in all, Pennsylvania railroads, under the impetus 
of trade and mining, were expanding more rapidly than those of any other 
single state and in 1840 Pennsylvania had the most mileage. 

The youthfulness of the railroad builders, such as Robinson and Roberts, is 
noticeable. They gained valuable engineering experience on the Pennsylvania 
canals and especially the tremendous Allegheny Portage Railroad. Almost all 
of them were later to contribute to the engineering of railroads all over 
America as an outgrowth of their Pennsylvania experience and training. Moncure 
Robinson for example, built major railroad lines in the south, including the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac which became the mainstay of the later 
Confederacy. He was one of three engineers helping to build the New York 
& Erie, the Erie Railroad of today. Robinson’s work on the Reading attracted 
the attention of Czar Nicholas I of Russia and from Pennsylvania he helped 
direct the building of a railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow and to design 
the engines to run on it. Young Friedrich List returned to Germany from associa- 
tion with Robinson to become in 1835 and after “the father of German Railroads.” 
“In the midst of the wilderness of the blue mountains of Pennsylvania, I dreamed 
of a German railroad system,” he wrote later. As in America, List saw in railroads 
the device through which unification of a country could be obtained. 

In addition to these strictly Pennsylvania enterprises, the New York Central, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Erie as trunk lines to the West all crossed 
Pennsylvania at some historic travel route. By 1860 the railroad mileage 
within the state had reached 2,598 miles. Pennsylvania led the states in mileage 
and in capital invested in railroads. The investment was $151,000,000 and earnings 
already had reached $8,000,000 by 1859. 

As important as mere mileage was the story of improvement in construction 
and use. A constant evolution in railroading was going on in devices, techniques 
and materials. The original flat bar rails on wood gave way to edge rails, then 
to modified forms of the edge rail, finally to the iron T rail. The first rails of 
the latter type rolled successfully on a commercial scale were turned out at the 
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Montour Ironworks in Danville, on October 8, 1845. The first 30-foot rails made 
on order were also rolled here in 1859 for use on the Sunbury and Erie. The 
Lackawanna Iron Company at Scranton rolled the iron T rails for the Erie Rail- 
road in 1847. Sleepers, or ties, changed from dressed stone to wooden cross-ties. 
Spikes for holding rails in place driven into holes drilled in stone changed to those 
driven into locust ties. Improvements were made in gradients and curves in which 
engineers of the like of Moncure Robinson pioneered. Robinson may well be call- 
ed the “father of railroad engineering in America” because of his many contribu- 
tions and his dominant influence on the construction of so many lines. 

Motive power turned from horses or mules and gravity and inclined plane 
construction to the modern steam locomotive. The name of Matthias W. Baldwin 
is dominant in locomotive development. Baldwin was an inventive genius. As 
a Frankford jeweler’s apprentice, he became an expert goldsmith and developed 
methods in gold plating still in use. In 1825 Baldwin became associated with 
David Mason in making hydraulic presses for book binding. He developed a 
stereotype press for making calico cloth printing cylinders and revolutionized 
that business. He turned to study of steam engines as a result of problems 
connected with heating his own plant and about 1829 built his first model 
locomotive. In 1832 Baldwin’s Old Ironsides was used on the Philadelphia & 
Germantown Railroad. By the time of his death in 1866 the Baldwin Works had 
turned out No. 1500 and was recognized throughout the world as a leading 
locomotive builder. Moncure Robinson was a designer of locomotives, including 
those first used by the Philadelphia and Reading. Phineas Davis, York jeweler, 
built the first successful locomotive used on the Baltimore and Ohio. 

The invention and development of wire rope cable by John Roebling of 
Saxonburg and Pittsburgh made possible not only the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad and other inclined plane cable roads but also a better railroad bridge. 


The first railroad bridge over the Susquehanna was a wooden affair which soon . 


burned. It was the first such bridge in the country. The suspension bridge over 
the Monongahela at Pittsburgh in 1846 was a cable suspension work of Roebling. 
In 1851-1855 he built the railroad suspension bridge at Niagara Falls. 

Along with the railroad came the telegraph, and what is believed to be the 
first commercial telegraph line in the United States was built between Lancaster 
and Harrisburg, and completed November 24, 1845. The oldest telegraph com- 
pany in the nation still in existence is the Philadelphia, Reading and Pottsville 
Telegraph Company, which celebrated its one hundredth anniversary on March 
15, 1947. A month earlier the company had been granted the right to use the 
Morse system. The first use of telegraph to control train movements is believed 


to have been about 1868. 


Results of Railroad Building—Great advances in railroad building and use- 
fulness had been made by 1860. Not only were there the mechanical advances 
already mentioned, but the age of the wood burning locomotive was coming to 
an end. Here again there was a story of Pennsylvania engineering leadership. 
William Palmer, associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad and later, after the 
Civil War, the builder of the Denver, Rio Grande and Western in Colorado, 
pioneered in studies on the use of coal as fuel for locomotives. The railroads 
were especially important for carriage of heavy manufactures and coal. Between 
1853 and 1860 the Pennsylvania Railroad carried 803,716 tons of products to 
Philadelphia. The Reading was carrying anthracite which went to every state. 
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The bituminous coal of Tioga County was finding its way to New York users by 
way of the Corning and Blossburg railroad. A record of traffic on the early 
Cumberland Valley Railroad in 1853 shows the importance of this new carrier 
to manufacturing. Eastward to Harrisburg and Philadelphia this railroad carried 
that year 328,000 pounds of iron, 409,000 pounds of pig iron, and 2,986,000 pounds 
of blooms and castings. It carried more cattle and horses, 5,766,000 pounds, than 





Iron Link Chain Bridge, Lehigh Gap, 1826-1933 


ore along with 4,050,000 pounds of grain. Early railroads thus served agri- 
cultural and industrial interests of the State. In terms of passenger service 
the railroads still left much to be desired and were of use only between certain 
key points. As a carrier of freight, however, the railroad had become of genuine 
value by 1860. 


Shifts in Trade—The rapid settlement of interior Pennsylvania and the 
revolution in transportation which linked the new settlements with the older 
regions combined to work a remarkable transformation in the basic ecomonic 
structure of the State. The colonial era was a period in which the economic 
progress of the time was linked inseparably with foreign and coastal commerce. 
The new era was characterized by a marked decline in the relative importance 
of foreign commerce and the rise of internal trade and increased economic 
independence and self sufficiency. This situation was nationwide, but of more 
than ordinary importance to Pennsylvania because of the loss of Philadelphia’s 
earlier dominance in foreign commerce. By 1820 Philadelphia was no longer 
the first port of America, for that position had been won by New York. Baltimore 
also was a close rival of Philadelphia and included by this date a large percentage 
of Pennsylvania products in its exports. Indeed it was this rivalry with Baltimore 
which provided a major incentive for Philadelphia’s support of improved 
direct transportation connections with the interior counties and especially with 
the Susquehanna region. Pennsylvania exports through Philadelphia were in excess 
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of $7,000,000 in 1806 but averaged in the pre-Civil War period only three to 
five million a year. Quantities of western Pennsylvania products passed down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to help make New Orleans one of the larger seaports of 
the nation. Trade via the Great Lakes through Erie also sapped the former domi- 
nance of Philadelphia as the key outlet for the commerce of the State. Pittsburgh 
was a major industrial center supplying needs of the growing West. In general, 
Philadelphia lost some of its position as the king pin of the state’s economy. 
In its place there was substituted an increased diversification of the State’s economy 
and a better balance of internal economic enterprise. 

An Agricultural Revolution—Agriculture and its production remained the 
dominant factor in the economic life of Pennsylvania prior to the Civil War. 
This was true especially of the period prior to 1840 because during the first sev- 
eral decades after the Revolution Pennsylvania remained the principal agricultural 
state of the nation. It was not until the decade or so prior to the Civil War that 
the settlement of the rich prairie region of the Middle West displaced southeastern 
Pennsylvania as the “breadbasket of America.” Pennsylvania agriculture, however, 
did not lose its leadership because it was standing still. It was in the forefront of 
the agricultural revolution which swept the nation in the mid-roth century. 
This was true especially of the new beginnings in scientific agriculture and 
advances in farm machinery and methods. The great new markets opened in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere for the produce of the farm constituted a powerful 
stimulant toward improvement and expansion of the farm and farm life. 

It was during the period under consideration that a substantial beginning 
was made toward lifting farming out of the hand labor status which had 
characterized it for centuries. The broad hoe, the pole axe, and tools and imple- 
ments of wood gave way to newer devices, easier to use and also more productive. 
To implements using horse power were added cultivators, rakes, threshers, and 
four-wheeled wagons. Furthermore, by 1860, these implements were no longer 
the product of the local blacksmith’s shop but manufactured in factories. 
Pittsburgh became even before 1840 a major center for the manufacture of farm 
tools and implements for the nation and especially for the new West. By 1836 
two factories in that city alone were capable of making 1,600 dozen steel hoes, 
8,000 dozen shovels and spades, 950 dozen forks and 600 dozen saws in a year. 
All these implements in metal had been unknown and unmanufactured prior to 

1790. Horses replaced the slow moving oxen, for the most part, in Pennsylvania 
agriculture prior to 1860, though oxen could be found on some Pennsylvania 
farms at a much later date. 

Pennsylvanians played an important part in the development of new 
agricultural tools and machinery. Charles Newbold, Philadelphia businessman, 
was granted a patent on a cast iron plow in 1797. Robert and Joseph Smith of 
Bucks County, however, patented in 1800 the first practical design for a cast iron 
plow utilizing Jefferson’s design for the improved moldboard. The Smiths and 
a son, Mahlon Smith, manufactured this plow and also licensed its manufacture 
by others. This achievement preceded the more noted Jethro Wood plow in 
New York by nineteen years. The improved plow made possible much deeper 
tillage of the soil and was of genuine importance in advancing agriculture. Moses 
and Samuel Pennock of Chester County were leaders in developing the grain 
drill to replace hand broadcasting of grains. A few crude cornplanters began to 
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appear, replacing the hand method. Richard Peters of Philadelphia developed a 
horse-drawn cultivator about 1812 and by 1840 the horse cultivators were in 
common use in the improved sections of the State. The cradle began to replace the 
sickle by 1790 but sickles were used in reaping grain for many decades. 

{t was not until the 1850’s that McCormick’s reaper came into use on Penn- 
sylvania farms. Machinery for mechanicalsthreshing of grain began to appear 
about 1840 to replace the hand flail. Moses Pennock patented a vibrating thresher 
in 1827. About 1842 Andrew Rolston of Washington County developed a 
thresher manufactured by Robert McClure which became known as the McClure 
thresher. It was first operated by horsepower. In 1822 Jeremiah Bailey of Chester 
County patented a horse-drawn mowing machine and it was further improved. 
Moses Pennock, a true leader in the early invention of farm machinery, 
patented a revolving wooden hay rake in 1822. The mowing machine and 
mechanical rake were slowly beginning to replace the hand scythe in the 
Pennsylvania hay field before the Civil War. 

Equally significant improvements were made in agricultural production 
through development of more scientific methods of farm practice. Here again, 
because of its leading position as a farm state, Pennsylvania helped point the 
the way. Even the high quality soils of southeastern Pennsylvania were suffering 
deterioration from over-use by the Revolution. Pioneer farm practice paid no 
attention to fertilization or even simple crop rotation. The era of abundant new 
land led to scorn for fertilization or conservation of soil fertility. Soil robbery 
became a serious problem and was reflected in lowered production of major 
grain crops such as wheat and corn in the older farming sections of the State. 
As Pennsylvania’s farms came into increased competition with those of the new 
West, the problem became more acute. The first steps toward a more scientific 
attitude toward use of land were taken by the “gentlemen farmers” of the Phila- 
delphia region. The American Philosophical Society interested itself in scien- 
tific farming even prior to the Revolution by offering prizes for agricultural 
improvement and publishing treatises on improved farm methods. From its in- 
terest developed also in 1785 the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
It was the first permanent society of its kind in America. 

Judge John Bordley of the Philadelphia group has been called the “father 
of crop rotation in America” because of his studies. His results were published 
in 1792 as Sketches on the Rotation of Crops. Philadelphia’s George Logan was 
another leader in this field. Both advocated and influenced at least six year 
rotation plans and the use of manure and red clover to aid in soil improvement 
and the restoration of worn-out soils. James Vaughan of Montgomery County 
was one of the first to grow red clover extensively and to produce it in quantity 
for seed. Clover introduced needed nitrogen into old soils. By 1825 Pennsyl- 
vania was exporting the valued seed. Pennsylvania German farmers were among 
the first to use lime to improve the soil and built many a co-operative kiln for 
burning limestone. Judge Richard Peters of Philadelphia is credited with dis- 
covering and promoting the use of land plaster or gypsum. It was used exten- 
sively prior to about 1830 when lime began to displace “plaister” as a soil 
builder. It was not until after 1800 that Pennsylvania farmers began to utilize 
natural stock manures for fertilization. By 1840, as a result of these new uses of 
crop rotation and soil improvement, a new era in Pennsylvania agriculture was 
on the way. 
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When the Farmer’s High School was opened in Centre County in 1855 as 
an institution for the study of scientific agriculture the first permanent step 
toward a State college of agriculture was taken. Another important step toward 
betterment of agriculture was taken in 1820 when the Assembly authorized at 
the behest of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture the creation 
of county agricultural societies. A remarkable expansion of these organizations 
took place under the impetus of required tax support and from them grew the 
county fairs and annual exhibitions of agricultural products with prizes for 
the best products displayed. The new interest in improvement of agriculture 
produced its own literature in almanacs and farm periodicals, as well as articles 
in regular newpapers regarding farm methods and their improvement. 


Products of the Farm—The principal products of Pennsylvania’s farms re- 
mained unchanged in any marked degree prior to the Civil War. Until 1840 
Pennsylvania was the leading wheat growing state in the union but by that 
date it was losing this supremacy to Ohio of the new West. Pennsylvania’s 
wheat production remained, however, over fifteen per cent of the Nation’s total. 
Production of corn increased after the Revolution and more oats and buckwheat 
were grown, mainly because these grains provided food for livestock. In pioneer 
days the settlers relied upon native grasses to support livestock. After 1790 
timothy and other grasses and red clover received attention as actual farm crops 
producing food for farm animals and aiding in soil improvement. Pennsylvania 
led the Nation in colonial days and for some years thereafter in its production of 
fiber crops such as flax and hemp. Both were used widely in home clothing manu- 
factures. But after 1840 the increased use of “store clothes” decreased the at- 
tention devoted to growing fibers on the farm. The culture of the lowly potato 
increased rapidly on Pennsylvania’s farms after 1790. Tobacco culture had 
proved a failure in Pennsylvania in colonial times but about 1828 Lancaster County 
farmers started the leaf tobacco industry which still remains an important farm 
crop in that section. 

During the colonial era raising livestock received little attention from Penn- 
sylvania farmers. This was due in part to the frontier character of farming 
which left little room for attention to anything other than grains and food crops. 
By 1840 the Pennsylvania livestock industry had been transformed by a marked 
increase in number of livestock on farms and improvement in their quality. In 
1809 the Pennsylvania Society for Improving the Breeding of Cattle was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. It was the first livestock improvement association in 
America. Through fairs and premiums it did much to encourage the raising 
of superior cattle. One reason for increased attention to livestock production 
was the growth of the importance of beef as an article for export. Cattle could 
be driven overland to their own market and Philadelphia early became a major 
meat processing and packing center. Cattle were driven by drovers from western 
Pennsylvania and even farther West to market, pasturing on the way. After 
1810 increased numbers of cattle and hogs began to be driven eastward as 
western Pennsylvania developed. By 1840 and later large numbers of cattle were 
being driven into Pennsylvania from the Middle West and many were held 
and fattened on the rich grasses of the Keystone State. This situation was not 
altered materially until after the Civil War when the railroad and the refriger- 
ated car moved the meat slaughtering and packing industry to the Middle 
West closer to the largest supply. 
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Development of cities began to provide a market for milk and by 1830 the 
beginnings of a dairy industry are observable in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia be- 
came a noted market for the best in butter and cheese. Near the largest cities 
production of milk for fluid consumption became a small farm industry. The 
industrial revolution with its factory production of cloth produced a demand 
for wool which led to a new attention to sheep raising. Manufacture of woolens 
increased markedly in Pennsylvania after 1830 in small country mills and this 
created a highly localized market for raw wool. Sheep husbandry developed 
rapidly from about 1820 to 1840, but then declined in the face of competition 
from the West. Washington and Greene counties in western Pennsylvania re- 
mained two of the last strongholds of sheep husbandry. The age of the waggoner 
produced the Conestoga horse and more attention was given to breeding horses 
because of their increased use on the highways and on farms. Pittsburgh be- 
came a great market for horses to be used on the farms of the West. Horses, like 
cattle, were frequently driven East in droves for sale at eastern markets. 

The revolution in methods and the marked expansion of Pennsylvania ag- 
riculture in this era were of much greater importance than merely in terms of 
their effect upon farmers and farm life. They were intimately connected with, 
and a powerful influence on, the general trend toward change and expansion 
in the entire economy of the Commonwealth. Mention has been made of the 
relative decline of the dependence of the economic life of Pennsylvania upon 
foreign trade and exports and the rise of an internal or domestic commerce. 
The exchange of farm products for both American and European manufactures, 
especially the former, was an important part of this new domestic commerce. 
New markets for farm products were opened by the growth of cities and by the 
development of the American industrial revolution. The new markets increased 
the actual money income of the farm population and enabled farmers in turn 
to buy more manufactures and to relieve themselves from the bare subsistence 
levels of pioneer days. Thus a chain of events was unleashed which strengthened 
the entire economic structure of the State. 


Industries Based on Agriculture—Pennsylvania had its part in the general 
industrial revolution taking place in America after 1790. The State played more 
than an average role in the leadership and development of that revolution. Much 
of the industrial advance was connected closely with agriculture because the 
major industries prior to 1860 rested for the most part on the manufacture of 
raw material products of agriculture. The rise of the milling industry is a 
prime example. By 1820 the milling industry, or manufacture of flour, meal, 
and like products, had become in terms of dollar value of the product the 
largest single manufacture in the State. As late as 1870 Pennsylvania was the 
second largest producer of milled flour. In many counties of the State down to 
1860 milling was easily the major industry. For many decades Philadelphia was 
the “Minneapolis of America.” The rise of this industry was based upon the 
agricultural productivity of the State. While the industry was growing it was 
experiencing a technological revolution based on new methods and machinery. 

The technological revolution was encouraged by the great importance of 
flour in trade. Flour was the most important single export out of Philadelphia 
for years after the Revolution. Additional Pennsylvania flour was exported by 
way of Baltimore. In western Pennsylvania, flour was marketed by way of the 
Ohio and Mississippi through New Orleans. Literally thousands of grist mills 
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dotted Pennsylvania. There were over 600 in the western counties alone in 1810. 
The first grist mills were crude affairs operated by waterwheels and using wood 
gears and the familiar stone millstone. Some grist mills were even run by horses. 
By 1820, as a result of the growth of markets and transportation to the markets, 
an era of commercial milling utilizing steam power and greatly improved methods 
was well on the way. The first steam mill started in Pittsburgh in 1809. Oliver 
Evans was the first to provide major improvements in milling processes and in 
1785 perfected a completely mechanical mill with elevators, hoppers, drill, and 
descenders. All were power driven. In 1795 Evans published his famous book 
The Young Mill-Wright and Miller’s Guide which became the guide to modern 
milling techniques throughout the country. Evans was one of the first to chart the 
complete mechanization of an industry. While small grist mills persisted in 
every community, by 1860 an era of large scale commercial milling was a 
definite part of Pennsylvania’s new industrial revolution. Philadelphia was the 
center of the industry, with Lancaster the greatest interior milling center. Steam 
mills entered the picture in Philadelphia about 1838. By 1857 there were some 
twenty-two steam flour mills in the city producing 15,000 barrels of flour a 
week. 

Several other industries rested wholly or in part upon agriculture. Distil- 
leries rivaled and sometimes exceeded grist mills in number in pioneer communi- 
ties. The Scotch-Irish are said to have introduced the making of rye whiskey, 
and distilling offered a means of reducing the grain of the frontier settler to a 
readily transportable commodity. Tanning and manufacture of leather products 
was another important early industry and it rested upon hides procured by 
hunters or taken from cattle. Philadelphia became prior to 1860 one of the 
major leather manufacturing centers of the Nation. Here again there were sig- 
nificant mechanical improvements. The old-style tannery was another com- 
munity-type industry in the sense that every settlement needed a place to 
process leather. Tanneries usually ranked third among all industries in numbers 
in any census of early manufactures in various parts of the State. The first 
tanneries consisted merely of a number of wooden vats sunk in the ground for 
both liming and tanning the leather. One or more sheds were necessary to grind 
and store bark and to house the drying leather. Oftimes the leather was curried 
at the same place. By 1860 tanning in the larger centers was more completely 
mechanized in terms of use of power, machines for splitting and treating leather, 
and specialized types of leather production. Processing the leather into finished 
products was early the job of the village shoemaker, bootmaker, or harness maker. 
Such operations by 1860 also had become more largely factory productions. 

The early woolen industry likewise was a community and small scale 
type manufacturing utilizing local wool. Many of the small woolen mills ac- 
tually took farm produce in exchange for wool and operated upon a custom 
basis in processing wool. In 1860 Pennsylvania had the largest number of woolen 
mills of any state and nearly as many as all of New England. It was second in 
amount of capital invested, wool consumed, and value of the product. By this 
date, larger mills utilizing steam power and new machinery were the major 
producers of woolens, but the small country mills still persisted in large numbers. 

Much of the early connection between industry and agriculture was based 
upon the needs of a frontier economy. The early grist mills, tanneries, and 
woolen mills were necessary to supply the needs of rural communities for flour, 
leather, and cloth. These pioneer industrialists operated often upon a custom 
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basis, exchanging services for a part of the finished product, which was later 
sold. The farmer took home much of his grist, his tanned leather, or woolen 
cloth. The flour and meal were used for food in the home and the leather or 
cloth might also be worked up into boots or clothing in the home. Early in- 
dustry such as milling and tanning, thus supplemented the colonial system of 
domestic manufacturing in the home. This type of industry was crude to the 
extreme, utilizing little capital or labor and resting upon very crude manufactur- 
ing processes involving simple water power machinery. 

The type of industrial development illustrated in the work of the artisan and 
craft industries also rested upon the same general relationship. As settlement 
progressed and towns and villages appeared, many home manufacturing activi- 
ties were transferred to the village shoemaker, blacksmith, cabinet maker, harness 
maker, tailor and like shops and small one-man craft industries. Attention to the 
advertisements in early newspapers provides valuable evidence of the spread 
and the persistence of this type of industrial activity in Pennsylvania. As late as 
1852 the Clinton Democrat of Lock Haven may be found carrying the ad- 
vertisement of a local artisan who offered to “manufacture Boots and Shoes in 
the most fashionable and durable manner” for which service “Hides and all 
kinds of country produce (were) taken in exchange for work.” Similar services 
were offered in Potter County even after the Civil War. 


The Passing of Home Manufactures—The development of the industrial 
revolution as it progressed prior to the Civil War centered about a gradual 
breakdown of both home manufactures and artisan industry. The factory sys- 
tem of production was equally the enemy of both rival types of industrial ac- 
tivity. Comparatively, the early shift to factory manufactures and away from 
domestic or home manufactures developed more rapidly in Pennsylvania than 
elsewhere. Tables prepared by Victor S. Clark in his History of Manufactures in 
the United States, 1607-1860 show the per capita value of domestic manufac- 
tures in Pennsylvania in 1840 as 76 cents. This compares with $1.26 for the 
Middle States and $1.13 for the New England states. By 1850 the Pennsylvania 
figure had been reduced to 36 cents per capita and in 1860 it had fallen to 19 
cents, indicating the virtual disappearance of home manufacturing. Pennsyl- 
vania still produced more goods in the home, however, than was true of such 
states as Massachusetts and New York. This may be attributed to the slow 
settlement of many sections of the State and the consequent persistence of semi- 
frontier conditions. Factory manufactures were well established by 1860 in 
all the developed sections of Pennsylvania and even the craft industries were 
disappearing. 


Pennsylvania the Birthplace of the American Industrial Revolution—New 
England has commonly been considered the birthplace of the industrial revolu- 
tion in America but Pennsylvania may well challenge this claim. The first joint 
stock company for textile manufactures in America was organized in Phila- 
delphia as early as 1775. It was known as the United Company of Philadelphia 
for Promoting American Manufactures, and headed by the Philadelphia Free 
Quaker, Samuel Wetherill. Its factory was located at the southwest corner of 
Ninth and Market streets and was in full operation until the British occupation. 
Wetherill was later associated with Tench Coxe in the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Encouragement of Manufactures and the Useful Arts as a direct successor 
to the United Company. The new company began weaving at the same location 
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in 1778 and was soon selling jeans, linens, and prints. Four jennies with over 
two hundred spindles, a carding machine, and twenty-six power looms were 
put in operation at the central plant and over 12,000 yards of cloth were manu- 
factured in the first six months of operation. The Society offered prizes for 
improved production and new machinery. It was this announced policy which 
led Samuel Slater to leave England for America. Arriving at New York and 
intending to come to Philadelphia, Slater was attracted to Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, by news of Moses Brown’s new enterprise. 

The influence of both Wetherill and Coxe was not limited to the early 
textile industry. Wetherill was his own dyer and became interested in chemistry. 
With his son, Samuel Wetherill, Jr., he became the first to produce white lead 
for paints and in 1804 the Wetherills pioneered the manufacture of white lead 
paints in America. Tench Coxe may be credited with numerous idealogical 
contributions to the industrial revolution in America as one of the most vigorous 
early proponents of a system of national manufactures to relieve America of 
dependence upon Europe. His “An Enquiry into the Principles on Which a 
Commercial System for the United States of America Should be Founded,” ap- 
peared in 1787. In 1794 he published his A View of the the United States of 
America. These and other works of Coxe were powerful statements of the 
need for a system of manufactures for the United States and did much to set 
the stage for the industrial revolution. 


Manufactures Increase and Spread After the Revolution—The expansion 
of manufactures following the Revolution was rapid indeed. Tench Coxe was 
able to list in 1792 more than a page of manufactures or semi-manufactures in 
Pennsylvania. “The produce, manufactures, and exports of Pennsylvania are 
very many and various. .. .” he wrote. Products of the grist mill, various iron 
productions, ships and naval stores, lumber and its productions, a great variety 
of textile manufactures, food productions, and a miscellany of other materials 
were reported as manufactures of Pennsylvania at this time. Coxe commented 
further that, “Household or family manufactures have greatly advanced; and 
valuable acquisitions have been made of implements and machinery to save 
labour, either imported or invented in the United States. . . . Paper mills, gun- 
powder mills, steel works, rolling and slitting mills, printed figured goods of 
paper, linen, and even of cotton coach making, book printing, and several other 
branches are wonderfully advanced; and every month seems to extend our old 
manufactures or to introduce new ones.” Many of these manufactures entered 
into foreign and coastal trade as exports from Philadelphia. 

Coxe regarded the economic expansion of Pennsylvania following the 
Revolution as phenomenal among the states. Especially significant was the 
expansion of manufacturing into interior Pennsylvania. Nearly half the popula- 
tion of Lancaster in 1786 was engaged in some type of industry and the city 
was surrounded by various types of early industry. By 1800 Lancaster was a 
major manufacturing center with finished iron products possessing a greater 
dollar value than any other county. Tench Coxe listed in 1792 thirty-two manu- 
factures in Little Washington, twenty-three in Huntingdon, and fifteen in 
Bedford. There were forty different manufactories in Pittsburgh by this date. 
All of these towns were mere frontier settlements even a decade earlier. The 
first ironworks was erected in Fayette County in 1790 and eleven furnaces were 
in operation in the region by 1800. The first glassworks using coal for fuel 
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1803. Pittsburgh was by 1820 rapidly becoming the “Manufacturer for the 
West,” as well as its gateway. Small wonder that Tench Coxe could write of 
manufactures that “. . . it must afford the most comfortable reflection to every 
patriotic mind to observe their progress in the United States, and particularly in 
Pennsylvania.” | 


| 
started in Pittsburgh in 1796, and the city’s first textile factory was opened in | 
| 


Further Growth of Manufactures After 1820—While the progress of manu- | 
facturing was marked, this early, the industrial revolution had hardly started by : 
1820. Great things were yet to come. Much of the growth up to this time was 
basically just an enlargement of existing types of industry. Iron furnaces were 
larger and some refinements had developed in the making of iron and in its | 
utilization for nails and the like. But it was still the same old charcoal iron | 
industry. The same was true of the textile industry, though here machinery had | 
begun to make a change. By 1860 the latent economic power of the State had | 
asserted itself and an industrial revolution had been accomplished. Pennsylvania 
was now second to New York in number of factories, first in capital investment, | 
having surpassed New York after 1850, and second in value of manufactured 
products, jumping over Massachusetts after 1850. Between 1850 and 1860 the 
capital invested in manufactures increased nearly one hundred million dollars 
and the value of products by eighty per cent. Thirty-two industries were capi- 
talized by 1860 at the then stupendous figure of over one million dollars. 

The extent of the expansion is best shown by what had happened statistical- 
ly in Philadelphia County. In the 1810 census Philadelphia produced over one 
third of the manufactures of the State, or $16,103,869 out of $44,194,740. A census 
of manufactures in 1822 listed Philadelphia as having some $2,000,000 invested in 
manufactures; the figure in 1860 was $73,318,885. The investment in cotton yarn 
mills had grown in the same period from $8,500 to $671,000. More than 800 differ- 
ent products were said to be manufactured in the Philadelphia of 1860. Philadelphia 
now stood head and shoulders above its nearest rival for industrial leadership 
in the State with some forty-six per cent of the industrial output of the Com- 
monwealth. Philadelphia’s $135,979,677 worth of manufactures towered over 
Allegheny County and Pittsburgh with their mere $26,563,379 in manufacturing 
production. The latter figure, however, was a lot more than Pittsburgh’s probable 
$2,553,549 worth of manufactures in 1821. 

By 1860 the pattern for the future industrial growth of the State was rather | 
fully outlined. It was obvious that Pennsylvania was characterized by a very 
marked diversity of industrial enterprise—a maker of many things. While busi- | 
ness had grown larger and the million dollar enterprise, “big business” for that 
day, was a reality, small scale industry persisted to a remarkable degree, even 
as today. The location and comparative importance of the industrial area of the | 
State likewise were well determined. Philadelphia was the industrial octopus, ! 
followed by the Pittsburgh area. The Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton area was a | 
newly developing industrial center, along with older Lancaster and York. Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton were important industrial centers, along with the city of 
Reading. In all the older cities heavier industry and larger mills and factories were | 
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the rule. The entire Schuylkill Valley was industrialized, as was the Ohio and 
Monongahela Valley region in western Pennsylvania. Erie, Altoona, and Johns- 
town were about the only cities we know today as industrial centers which 
had not emerged as such by 1860, though in all of them signs of marked in- 
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dustrial development were evident. The trend of manufacturing by 1860 was 
away from reliance upon processing agricultural products such as wheat and 
corn and toward development of the iron industry and textiles, with their re- 
lated manufactures. This trend was to continue after the Civil War. It was also 
obvious, even by 1860, that there were certain sections of the State where, for 
various reasons, industry would never flourish to any extent. This included large 
parts of central and northern Pennsylvania, and parts of the northeastern and 
southeastern regions. 


Changing Character of the Iron Industry—The most noteworthy changes 
within industries took place in iron and textiles, which were to emerge as 
foundations for all of Pennsylvania’s later manufacturing prowess. Prior to 
1840, while operations had grown larger and the industry had spread into cen- 
tral and western Pennsylvania, it was still the old charcoal iron industry which 
dominated iron making. Production was by 1830 reported in thousands rather 
than hundreds of tons. The basic methods and processes had been changed but 
little from 1750 to 1840. Lancaster County about 1840 was its greatest single 
center. Iron making had spread into western Pennsylvania with Fayette County 
the leader. The great Juniata iron area of Bedford, Centre, Huntingdon and 
Mifflin counties developed rapidly after 1792 and produced possibly the highest 
grade charcoal iron in the State, famous “Juniata iron” resulting from the use 
of anthracite as a fuel for burning iron ore. Along with it went the develop- 
ment of the hot blast to ignite the hard coal. Credit individually for this change 
goes to one Dr. Frederick W. Geissenhainer, originally a Lutheran clergyman. 
Use of anthracite for making iron was in the air. The Franklin Institute had 
offered awards for its use since 1826 and in 1836 the General Assembly authorized 
incorporation of any companies developing such a process. Geissenhainer pa- 
tented his process in 1833 as “a new and useful improvement in the manufacture 
of iron and steel by the application of anthracite coal.” His idea appears to 
have been developed from methods utilized in Scotland. Geissenhainer earlier 
was associated with Peter Karthaus about 1811 in making iron in Clearfield 
County, where some of the pioneer experiments in using bituminous coal in 
smelting iron were undertaken. In the fall of 1836 Dr. Geissenhainer built Val- 
ley Furnace about ten miles northeast of Pottsville and from it produced iron 
with anthracite. Three years later, after his untimely death, another furnace 
at Pottsville, aptly named Pioneer Furnace, was put in blast on July 10, 1839. 
Here began the first successful permanent commercial production of anthracite 
iron. 

The entire anthracite region and the adjacent areas, such as the lower 
Schuylkill Valley and the Lehigh Valley, where the fuel could be obtained 
easily by canal began to blossom with the new furnaces, By 1841 at least a 
dozen such furnaces were operating in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and by 
1856 there were 93 such furnaces reported in Pennsylvania proper. By 1855 
production of anthracite iron exceeded that of charcoal iron by 381,866 net 
tons to 339,922. By 1860 charcoal iron production had fallen to 278,331 tons 
to 591,221 for anthracite. These figures are for the entire United States with 
Pennsylvania producing more than one-half the new anthracite iron, as well as 
most of the charcoal variety. The Lehigh Valley in particular became a major 
center of the new anthracite iron industry and David Thomas of the Lehigh 
Crane Iron Company near Allentown made so many further improvements as 
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to win the title of “Father of the American Anthracite Iron Industry.” The 
title, however, should be shared certainly with Dr. Geissenhainer. 

The success of the new anthracite process encouraged further developments 
in the use of bituminous coal as a fuel in making iron in western Pennsylvania. 
Experiments had been made with some success in this field by Peter Karthaus 
and in Pittsburgh considerably ahead of the use of anthracite coal. The early 
experiments involved the use of raw coal, According to the accounts of Swank, 
Bear Creek Furnace in Armstrong County made use of bituminous coal successful- 
ly in 1819. The Franklin Institute award encouraged use of either of the two coals. 
At Farrandsville in Clinton County, New England investors operated between 
1836 and 1839 a furnace using coke but it proved too costly. In 1849 there was 
not a single coke furnace in operation as all experiments had proved too costly. 
By 1856, however, coke iron was in production to the extent of nearly 70,000 
tons. The use of bituminous coal for making coke and its connection with the 
iron industry is a story which will be developed later. 

The use of new fuels was accompanied by other changes. Corporations began 
to be formed to undertake iron making because partnerships could not provide 
sufficient capital. Steam power came into general use to replace the old water 
wheels and water powered ironworks. Advances were made in blowing engines 
and the hot blast was developed to replace the old cold blast. With the decline 


of charcoal iron, the need for tremendous “plantations” to provide the timber: 


for charcoal began to die out. Furnaces were now built in relation to urban 
areas and sources of fuel supply and labor rather than out in the country along- 
side some hill and stream. One of the major truly “big business” enterprises of 
the times developed in Armstrong County in connection with the new iron in- 
dustry. This was the great Brady’s Bend Iron Company at Brady’s Bend on the 
Allegheny River. The Company owned its own ore mines, its coal mines and 
produced iron from the raw products to the finished commodity such as iron 
rails, thus antedating Henry Ford’s ideas of concentrated production. It repre- 
sented an investment of some one million dollars, owned 6,000 acres of land 
and the surrounding village housed 538 families employed at the works. 

So bright was the propspect that the Pittsburgh Gazette and Advertiser 
boasted in 1845: “Pennsylvania in a few years, will be able to furnish iron for 
the whole United States. . . . She possesses all the natural resources, and only 
needs capital and experience to defy the world.” This was the year in which it 
was reported that a full one hundred new iron furnaces were in process of being 
erected or were projected in the Keystone State. Despite depressed conditions 
later, Pennsylvania did emerge by 1860 as literally the colossus of American iron 
manufacture. It was producing more ore from its iron mines than any other 
state, 508,100 tons out of 908,300 for the entire Nation. It had fifty-seven of 
the ninety-seven forges in the country and produced 24,700 tons of blooms as 
compared with 17,536 for New York. It was producing 580,049 tons out of 
the total national pig iron production of 987,559 tons and at a lower ton price 
than any other producer: The daily capacity of its iron furnaces was estimated 
at over 4,000 tons. There were forty-three less furnaces in 1860 than in 1850, 
an indication of the process of consolidation and improvement because the 
amount of pig iron turned out was 82 per cent above that of 1850. Making pig 
iron alone was an $11,262,974 investment and employed 7,593 persons. Pennsyl- 
vania in 1860 had about half the capital invested in making pig iron in the en- 
tire United States, and was producing 54 per cent of the Nation’s total output. 
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This revolutionary expansion and change in the Pennsylvania iron indus- 
try came at a most opportune time to meet the needs of a growing America. 
Transforming the pig and bar iron into products usable in the new mechanical 
civilization rapidly developing was a major part of Pennsylvania’s industrial pro- 
duction. The foundry industry grew at a rapid pace and became especially im- 
portant in western Pennsylvania, McClurg’s Iron Foundry, the first air foundry 
in western Pennsylvania, was established in Pittsburgh in 1804 in time to make 
cannon, shells, and balls for the American forces in the War of 1812. In 1835 
it built the first steam locomotive made west of the Alleghenies. Refinements 
were made in rolling and slitting iron. There were eight rolling mills in Alle- 
gheny County by 1829; there were twenty-five by 1856 and they secured most 
of their iron from the charcoal furnaces of the Juniata region in central Penn- 
sylvania. The Keystone State quickly became by 1860 the Nation’s largest 

roducer of bar, sheet, and railroad iron. The new iron works were a far cry 
from the old hammer forge of an earlier day. The Wyoming Iron Works at 
Wilkes-Barre was described in 1845 as using two large steam engines which 
drove two sheet iron mills, forge rolls, and a hammer. The mill employed nine 
heating furnaces and seven double puddling furnaces. It operated twenty-five 
nail machines, had a working force of some 250 men and produced several 
thousand tons of iron products every year. In 1840 the census reports indicate 
that there were more bloomeries, forges, and rolling mills in Pennsylvania than 
furnaces, a total of 169 as compared with 113 furnaces. Pennsylvania iron was 
being made into huge castings for all kinds of new machinery, including new 
textile mill machines, locomotives, stationary steam engines, ship bed plates and 
the like. Contemporary newspapers are full of accounts by reporters whose eyes 
obviously literally popped wide open at the startling developments of the ma- 
chine age as they saw them between 1840 and 1860. 

Along with all of this went a remarkable growth of the machine and tool 
industries themselves. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were the two major cen- 
ters for this development and produced everything from ordinary nails to saws, 
engines, and complete equipment for the mills of America. Pittsburgh with its 
strategic location at the head of the Ohio, became known as the “toolmaker 
of the West.” Philadelphia’s hardware manufactures justly won it a worldwide 
reputation. The Keystone Works of Henry Disston, a poor European immigrant 
in origin, by 1860 had become the largest saw and tool manufactory in the 
United States. Sheble, Lawson & Fisher were established in 1851 and in a few 
short years were asserted to be in volume and variety among the largest pro- 
ducers of forks. Sharps and Company in the same city was one of the largest 
manufacturers of firearms and its rifles helped win the Civil War. Philadelphia 
also became a leading center for manufacture of American textile mill machinery. 


The Textile Industry—When the product of the several divisions of the 
textile industry were added together it emerged in second place to iron as the 
major Pennsylvania industry in 1860. Cotton goods production was valued at 
over twelve million dollars by 1860 and the woolen industry added another 
eight million. Hosiery and worsted goods added yet another twelve million to 
the total value of textile products in 1860. The textile industry was completely 
revolutionized and in fact more or less mothered the process of industrial revo- 
lution. Philadelphia, however, remained the great seat of hand-loom manufactur- 
ing and weaving in America. Philadelphia in 1860, was the major center of the 
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Pennsylvania textile industry. Its textile production included not only fabrics 
but also hosiery and carpets. Its hosiery production was larger than that of any 
other single state and nearly equal to that of all New England. The first carpet 
manufactory in America was opened in Philadelphia about 1791. Isaac Macauley 
of Philadelphia was the inventor of the process of stamping coated canvas fab- 
rics to produce what became known as “oil-cloth.” In 1860 Philadelphia led the 
country in yards of carpet manufactured. The city was also an important loca- 
tion for the new ready-made clothing industry. The business of factory produc- 
tion of clothing developed rapidly after 1850 as a result of development of the 
sewing machine and Philadelphia’s output in 1860 was worth over six million 
dollars. Pennsylvania was second only to New York in manufacture of ready- 
made clothing for men and for women. It was second also in production of hats, 
with their trimmings, for milady. In making hats and caps for men and boys, 
Pennsylvania led the country. Silk and fur hats for the gentry and felt hats and 
caps for the ordinary citizen were the order of the day. P. Herst & Co. of Phila- 
delphia is said to have been the pioneer in making tall silk hats for the American 
gentleman. This company’s beaver and cassimere hats enjoyed “a pre-eminence 
among the fashionable trade.” 


A Variety of Industries—The variety of manufactures in the State has been 
noted. In 1860 Pennsylvania ranked third in manufacture of boots and shoes 
of various types. Here again a factory process had changed the whole system 
of making boots and shoes and moved it from shop to factory. A patent to 
William Young for manufacturing shoemaker’s lasts made “Philadelphia lasts” 
the standard for the early shoemaker. By 1860 Philadelphia was ranked by the 
census with Lynn, Massachusetts, in the extent and quality of its fine shoe mak- 
ing. Old fashioned pegging in making shoes was on the way out as a result 
of the application of the sewing machine process. 

Prior to 1850 Philadelphia became the leading producer of refined sugar 
in the United States and the Lovering refinery was the largest in the Nation. 
The Quaker City was likewise a center of the leather finishing and processing 
business and was world known for its fine Morocco leathers. Philadelphia also 
enjoyed a pre-eminent position in paper manufacturing and in the publishing 
industry, both continuing early traditions of leadership since colonial days. 
The Delaware shipyards continued to provide America with a large part of its 
merchant shipping and its naval vessels. Both clipper sailing ships and the later 
steamboats used in coastal service were built in numbers on the Delaware. 

Manufactured or preserved fresh foods were still a novelty before the 
Civil War. Salted meats and dried fruits or vegetables were about the extent of 
early food preservation. Such advances as were made in the “art of Preserving 
Animal and Vegetable Food, in a fresh and sweet state for an indefinite period” 
centered in Philadelphia. Mention has been made before of the importance of 
both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia as early meat packing centers. 

By 1860 Philadelphia was probably the major cigar manufacturing city in 
America. Its famed Garrett’s snuff was used by thousands who preferred it to 
the more vulgar and common American habit of chewing the weed. American 
manufacture of chemicals on a commercial scale began just before 1820. Be- 
cause of its leadership in science, Philadelphia became both a pioneer and a lead- 
ing city for chemical manufactures. By 1857 it was declared to have “the most 
extensive Chemical manufactories in the United States.” Powers & Weightman 
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of that city were perhaps the largest chemical manufacturers in the world. 
Among finer manufactures, including jewelry, gold and silver plateware, watch 
cases, and scientific and engineering equipment and apparatus, Philadelphia con- 
tinued to maintain a reputation for leadership and quality established in colonial 


times. 


New Importance of Streams and Forests to Industry—Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of the developing economic power of Pennsylvania prior to 1860 
was the new utilization of its vast natural resources. Prior to about 1840 the 
streams of the State had a very direct relationship to industrial progress in terms 
of providing waterpower to turn the wheels of industry. The early grist mills, 
saw mills, furnaces, woolen mills, tanneries, and like enterprises in any pioneer 
community were dependent upon this power and were located near or on the 
stream where it could be obtained. With the development of the steam engine 
this picture began to change, though water was still needed for producing steam. 
In the more remote areas reliance upon waterpower continued long after the 
Civil War. Pennsylvania’s streams have always constituted one of its most valuable 
resources for industry. They were utilized more fully and effectively after 1790 
than ever before. 

In the days of early settlement virtually all the State was covered with 
primeval forest. At first these forests were looked upon as an obstacle to settle- 
ment because they delayed utilization of the land for farming. Only a limited 
use was made of forests by the settlers in building cabins and barns, for making 
potash, and fashioning of tools and utensils. The first extensive industrial use of 
the forests came with the rise of the shipbuilding industry on the lower Dela- 
ware and in making charcoal. It was soon learned that lumber and other forest 

roducts were important exports. From this flowed a gradually increasing use 
of the forests. Even before the Revolution forest resources of southeastern 
Pennsylvania were reaching the point of exhaustion. The rich timber reserves 
of interior Pennsylvania were exploited rapidly after 1790, and, unfortunately, 
with little regard to their conservation. By the Civil War, and for a decade there- 
after, Pennsylvania was the greatest single lumbering State in the Nation. 
The saw mills numbered by 1860 nearly three thousand and the lumber produced 
was valued in the millions. 

Lumbering migrated with the disappearance of ready timber. Necessarily, 
it followed the streams which could float logs and lumber to market. As late as 
1840 nearly two-thirds of Pennsylvania was still covered with original forests, 
but by 1860 the southeastern and central counties had been robbed of their 
timber resources. Lumbering on the eve of the Civil War was moving into north- 
ern Pennsylvania with Lycoming County and Williamsport, the “Lumber City,” 
as the major manufacturing centers. In northwestern Pennsylvania, using the 
Allegheny and its tributaries for transportation, lumbering also was reaching boom 
proportions in 1860. Some of this timber went into building boats for use on 
the western rivers. By 1865 Williamsport could boast that it was “the largest 
manufacturing depot for lumber in the United States.” Timber was reaching 
the peak of its. utilization as a great basic natural resource. This was an age of 


wood in building and even in industrial building timber was as vital a com-— 


modity as iron. 


Coal and Iron Ore were the answer to the more permanent and ultimate 
. . . . ee) 
dominant aspects of Pennsylvania’s growing economic power. Pennsylvania 
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rich store of iron ore had been tapped long before the Revolution and was the 
foundation for the growing charcoal iron industry of the era prior to 1840. 
Rise of the anthracite iron industry greatly increased the demand for iron ore 
but Pennsylvania was still able to keep pace with the demand. The quantity of 
ore mined in the state by 1860 had mounted to over five hundred thousand tons 
annually. This was more than one-half the total production of the United States. 
Until the development of the great iron ore reserves of the Great Lakes region 
Pennsylvania continued to be the major source of iron ore in the country. 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Water) 


Strip Mining in the Vicinity of Tamaqua, Schuylkill County 


The story of the utilization of the great coal reserves of the State is of even 
greater importance. Pennsylvania was provided with an original store of 75,093,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal and 22,008,050,000 tons of anthracite. The use of 
bituminous coal as a fuel in industry antedated that of anthracite. Bituminous 
coal was used considerably in the industrial area about Pittsburgh prior to 1820 
and helped early to give it the dubious distinction of the “smoky city.” The 
use of coal was the principal reason why Pittsburgh industry by 1820 was re- 
latively in advance of the remainder of the State in the use of steam power. 
Completion of the canals made possible some shipment eastward and to the 
Great Lakes region. By 1840, following geological surveys in 1832-35, the coal 
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beds of the Blossburg-Arnot region in Tioga County were opened and made 
available for wider use through building of a railroad to the area from Corning, 
New York. “Bloss coal,” as it was known, was a valued smithing coal. The 
great Broadtop field in north central Pennsylvania was opened by rail in 1856 
and the Clearfield fields in 1866. These three fields were the first Pennsylvania 
bituminous mines to be developed for commercial purposes by railroad facili- 
ties. Coal mined in the Pittsburgh area was used more largely for purely local 
or regional industry. Its fields were not mined commercially for more extended 
statewide or national use as early as those in the Clearfield, Broadtop, and Bloss- 
burg regions. Net production of bituminous coal mounted from a meagre 
225,600 tons in 1820 to 4,710,400 tons in 1860 and 6,000,000 tons by the end of 
the Civil War. 

Associated with bituminous coal was the making of coke. The earliest 
reference to coking coal appears in 1818. The first beehive coke oven was built 
at Connellsville and in production somewhere around 1833 to 1841. The first 
successful use of coke for making iron was made in the era from 1840 on and at 
Pittsburgh in 1859. By 1860 there were about fifty-six ovens in the Connellsville 
coke belt, soon to become the great coke center of America. 

The story of the discovery and use of anthracite is more important than 
that of bituminous coal in this period. Who “discovered” anthracite is the theme 
for many romantic stories, including the tale of one Necho Allen, the hunter. 
Anthracite appears to have had its first commercial use at the Gore Brothers 
smithy in Wilkes-Barre in 1769. Anthracite is said to have been used by gun- 
smiths at Carlisle in their forges during the Revolution. The story is that this 
coal was brought down the Susquehanna from near Wilkes-Barre in Durham 
boats to Harris’ Ferry and taken by wagon to Carlisle. Acceptance of anthracite 
as something which could be burned without great effort was due to experi- 
ments with its use in open grate stoves by Oliver Evans of Philadelphia in 1802 
and the famous Judge Jesse Fell at Wilkes-Barre in 1808. The first company to 
mine coal was formed in 1792 and called the Lehigh Coal Mine Company with 
no less a person than Robert Morris as a supporter. In 1813 a new group leased 
the lands of this company and tried to move coal down the Lehigh River to 
market, but without success. 


In August 1818 the Lehigh Navigation Company was formed and in October ~ 


the Lehigh Coal Company began to mine and deliver coal. In 1820 these two 
companies merged to form the oldest anthracite mining company in existence, 
the Lehigh Navigation and Coal Company. An attempt was made to build dams 
and create freshets to float coal rafts and arks down the Lehigh, but again failure 
was the final result. There are stories of anthracite taken to Philadelphia by 
wagon and of those who attempted to dispose of it meeting with derision and 
charges of trying to swindle people into buying black stones which would not 
burn. By 1820 some anthracite was finding its way down the Susquehanna and 
reaching both Philadelphia and Baltimore. By 1826 some 47,000 tons was finding 
its way to market and some of it entering into export trade. 

The slowly developing realization of the importance of this “black dia- 
mond” resource was back of the earliest moves for canal building in Pennsyl- 
vania-and likewise sparked the earliest railway development. This is a story de- 
veloped earlier but it is clear that the impelling desire to establish contact be- 
tween Philadelphia and the present anthracite coal belt was a powerful stimulus 
to transportation developments after 1825. As has been pointed out earlier in 
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this chapter, the discovery that anthracite could be utilized in smelting iron ore 
was the thing which gave life to the anthracite fields. Production jumped from 
a mere 4,065 net tons in 1820 to 10,983,000 tons in 1860 and on up to 13,000,000 
tons at the end of the Civil War. Once started, the anthracite production great- 
ly exceeded the bituminous production in this period. Indeed, the sudden dis- 
covery of the value of anthracite as an economic resource produced in the an- 





(Courtesy Pittsburgh Coal Company) 


Traditional Timber Propping in a Coal Mine 


thracite regions a “coal rush” somewhat similar to the California gold rush of 
later date. Pottsville on the upper Schuylkill was laid out in 1816 mainly as a 
center from which lumber and iron ore might be shipped downstream to Phila- 
delphia. Significantly enough however, it had been marked on some of the ear- 
liest maps simply as Coal. The coming of the Schuylkill Canal and the later 
Reading Railroad and the success of the anthracite. process in producing iron 
in 1839 created a boom at Pottsville such as it had not known before or since. 
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Pottsville grew from a population of 721 in 1840 to 1,664 in 1850. Thousands 
of persons poured into the anthracite region by horse, wagon, stage, buggy, and 
even on foot. Old towns grew into small cities almost over night. Entirely new 
towns were thrown up as mining operations began to assume a new importance. 
Typical of them all, perhaps, was Port Carbon, a town created and named because 
of its usefulness in this great new industry which had come to the upper Schuyl- | 
kill Valley in the 1830’s. 


Oil at Titusville-When a bewhiskered and well-dressed gentleman wear- 
ing customarily a tall silk hat and bearing the imposing and artificially adopted 
title of “Colonel” Edwin Drake came to Titusville, a sleepy little village in 
northwestern Pennsylvania in 1858, other great events in the story of the dis- 
covery and exploitation of the mineral heritage of Pennsylvania were in the 
making. For at least twenty years Americans, and indeed the world, were | 
searching for some new and better means of producing light. Tallow candles . 
and whale oil lamps were smoky, expensive, and besides they didn’t give much 
light. Furthermore, the supply of whales and therefore of whale oil was run- | 
ning out. “Col.” Drake on a lovely Saturday afternoon, August 27, 1859, would | 
provide on the outskirts of Titusville the. answer to the prayer for a source for | 
light. This is a story, however, which. will be left to a later chapter. 


Other Mineral Wealth, of Pennsylvania assumed importance in these years. 
Salt was a mineral in great demand by early pioneers. An extensive salt trade | 
developed on the Great Lakes through Erie, based upon New York sources. 1 
In 1813 a well for salt water was drilled along the Kiskiminetas. in western Penn- 
sylvania. Salt water was found along the Allegheny and Monongahela and by 
1820 a flourishing industry had been born in western Pennsylvania. There were 
thirty-five salt works in the region by 1826. By 1848 production was running 
into thousands of barrels. The State by 1860 ranked fourth in salt produc- 
tion in the nation with over a million bushels... - 

Production of natural cement started in the Lehigh Valley at Siegfried about 
1828 in connection with building the Lehigh Canal: Cement kilns were built 
in Bucks County in the construction of the Delaware Division Canal. Clay 
became the foundation for an extensive and flourishing pottery business. Penn- 
sylvania’s sands were the basis for an important glass industry centering in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. In fact, the glass industry ranked third in value of product 
in the Pittsburgh.area through most of this period,-Limestone provided a materi- 
al for enriching the soil, building the early turnpikes, and for construction. While . 
none of these mineral industries assumed any great importance prior to the 
Civil War, they were forerunners of industries valuable in later years. 





Continued Advance of Science and Invention—The story of expanding 
economic strength cannot be understood or dismissed without at least a brief 
reference to the flowering of the traditional spirit of science and invention and 
its expression in Pennsylvania after the Revolution. One of the most influential 
organizations in all the United States in encouraging all manner of improvements 
in transportation, agriculture, and industry was the American Philosophical 
Society. Its committees considered such varied subjects as geology and geography, 
development of natural resources, chemistry and related fields, trade and com- 
merce, and internal improvements. Its prizes and awards for improvements in 
agriculture and manufactures were noteworthy encouragement. In 1824 the 
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founding of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia added another strong insti- 
tution for research and aid to science and invention. Its Journal became one of 
the principal scientific periodicals of the world. The Geological Society of 
Pennsylvania was organized in 1832 to promote “a geological and topographic 
survey of the state” and soon began publication of sound monographs on the 
mineral resources of the State. Its influence was behind creation on March 29, 
1836, of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey and appointment of Henry D. 
Rogers as State Geologist. Two volumes of results of the survey and a geological 
map were published in 1858. All of these institutions and organizations were 
factors behind the onward progress of science in Pennsylvania. 

The educational facilities of the Commonwealth were geared increasingly to 
the same purpose. Both the University of Pennsylvania and Dickinson College 
were noteworthy for departments of chemistry even prior to 1820. Thomas 
Cooper was professor of chemistry at both institutions. Robert Hare, son of a 
brewer, developed the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe for fusing metals. While a 
chemistry professor at the University of Pennsylvania in 1819, Hare invented 
the calorimeter and in 1821 the deflagrator for generating higher voltage cur- 
rents. Hare also developed the electric furnace. Andrew Ellicott was one of 
the leading surveyors and mathematicians of the post-Revolutionary era. Af- 
ter helping lay out Washington, D. C. and Erie and making numerous boundary 
surveys, Ellicott served as professor of mathematics at West Point from 1813 
to 1820. 

Much of the scientific and inventive progress of this era was highly in- 
dividualized and the product of practical experience and native genius. David 
Alter, Westmoreland County lad, was inspired by the life of Franklin and, 
while practicing medicine, experimented with electricity. In 1836 Alter actually 
developed the telegraph ahead of Morse and sent messages from his house to the 
barn, though he did not patent his process. Alter also contributed to the develop- 
ment of the laws of spectrum analysis making possible determination of the 
chemical nature of gases. Adam Seybert of Philadelphia was a pioneer manufac- 
turer of mercurials in the laboratory and his son, Henry, made notable con- 
tributions to the science of medicine and of mineralogy. Charles Goodyear 
started his experiments with vulcanization of rubber while a hardware merchant 
in Philadelphia. Joseph Saxton of Huntingdon became an engraver and expert 
watch and clock maker and finally head of the standard weights and measures 
work at the U. S, Mint in Philadelphia. It was Saxton who built the uniform 
weights and measures presented to each of the states and established thereby 
a uniform system of weights and measures in the United States. He is claimed 
by many to have been the first to develop photography. William Kelly, Pitts- 
burgh native and a practical scientist, developed contemporaneously with Sir Hen- 
ry Bessemer, the rotary converter process for making steel. His patent was issued 
June 23, 1857, and his first successful experiments were conducted at Johnstown. 
It was there he built and used the first tilting converter in 1861-62. 

Stellar accomplishments in engineering and management can be credited 


to Pennsylvania during a period in which the science of engineering was in 


its infancy. Thomas A. Scott, one of the first presidents of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, was an outstanding railroad engineer. His predecessor, J. Edgar Thomson, 
helped survey the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad and was chief engineer for 
construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Pittsburgh. Thomson designed the 
famed Horseshoe Curve west of Altoona. Frank Thomson, another notable 
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railroader, started his career in the new shops at Altoona and became an expert on 
repair and construction of locomotives. He developed a system for repair and 
improvement of equipment which served as a model all over the nation. As 
an inventor, he contributed to improved fueling, lighting and braking prac- 
tices. John Augustus Roebling, a native of Germany who came to Philadelphia 
in 1831, later settled at Saxonburg in westerm Pennsylvania and finally became 
an engineer on the State Works. Impressed by the weakness of hemp rope on 
the Portage Railroad, Roebling invented and developed the machinery to make 
a twisted wire rope. He became the father of the suspension bridge. His son, 
Washington Roebling, became notable many years later as builder of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Moncure Robinson, builder of the Reading and engineering consultant for 
virtually every railroad in the east and south, was probably the most noted en- 
gineering genius of the period. The use of stone ballast and the proper engineer- 
ing of grades and curves were among his specific contributions to railroading, 
and widely utilized all over the nation and even abroad. Robinson helped de- 
sign Russia’s first railroads. He designed the locomotive Gowan & Marks which 
pulled the first train from Reading to Philadelphia. Eastwick & Harrison of 
Philadelphia built a duplicate of this locomotive for the Russians. Friedrich List, 
builder of the Little Schuylkill Railroad, dreamed of building railroads in his 
native Germany and later became the “father of German railroads.” Rufus A. 
Wilder of the Reading is credited with inventing the armored car, first used 
during the Civil War, which became the ancestor of all later armored cars, trucks, 
and tanks. Engineering practices developed on the early railroads of Pennsyl- 
vania were later applied to the problem of creating a national system of railway 
transportation in the United States. 


Pennsylvania’s Lead in the Ideology of a National System of Manufacture— 
The economic revolution affecting agriculture and industry was sparked by 
certain idealogical concepts in its earlier stages, as has been pointed out, by 
Tench Coxe. Coxe was one of the original theorists of a national economy. 
His position was taken in no small measure in the years prior to the Civil War 
by Matthew Carey, and his son Henry Carey, both of Philadelphia. The elder 
Carey was a native of Ireland but was forced to leave the country because of 
his strong nationalist tendencies. He arrived in Philadelphia in 1784 with twelve 
guineas in his pocket. No less a person than the Marquis de Lafayette presented 
him with $400. In 1785 Carey began publication of the Pennsylvania Herald 
and later became a notable bookseller and publisher. He was a charter member 
of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of National Industry and wrote 
thousands of pages of books and pamphlets, all advocating national manufactures, 
protective tariffs, and internal improvements. He died in 1839 but his eldest 
son, Henry, followed in his footsteps. In 1835 Henry withdrew entirely from 
business to devote himself to writing on economics or political economy. His 
great work was his Principles of Political Economy, published in three volumes 
in 1837-38-40. His Harmony of Interests: Manufacturing and Commercial in 
1851 was another major work. Like his father, he advocated laissez-faire, a pro- 
tective tariff, and national development of industry. Henry Carey’s influence 
was more than national; it was worldwide in scope. The two Careys were the 
leading idealogists of a national economy from the War of 1812 until Henry’s 
death in 1879. 
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Pennsylvania Becomes the Mother of Banking in America—The machinery 
of modern banking and credit so essential to any well developed economy was 
also given birth in Pennsylvania. The ultimate development of a system of na- 
tional banking had its roots in the State. In June of 1780 a group of leading 
Philadelphians, including Robert Morris, Thomas Willing, James Wilson, Ben- 
jamin Rush, and George Clymer, organized a subscription bank to aid the pat- 
riot cause. It was recognized by Congress and the faith and credit of the Con- 
gress were pledged to what became known as the Pennsylvania Bank. The 
directors were authorized to borrow on the credit of the Bank and to emit bills 
of credit. This organization led directly to the Bank of North America, created 
in 1781 with a capital stock of $400,000. This Bank was chartered by the State 
of Pennsylvania on April 1, 1782, and headed by Thomas Willing. Still in ex- 
istence, it is the oldest bank in the nation and the progenitor of all national bank- 


ing. 

; In 1791 the First Bank of the United States was located at Philadelphia. 
This marked the effort of Hamilton to create a sound national banking system 
for the new Nation, and it too was headed by Thomas Willing. Tench Coxe 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury had much to do with its establishment. 
The Republicans, of course, destroyed the National Bank when its charter ex- 
pired. But the exigencies of the situation at the end of the War of 1812 forced 
its revival in 1816 as the Second Bank of the United States. Alexander Dallas 
was a moving spirit back of restoring the Bank. The Second Bank was headed 
by Nicholas Biddle, who became the principal target of all those who opposed 
sound banking and credit during the Jacksonian era. During the War of 1812 
Stephen Girard, Philadelphia’s great merchant and capitalist, came to the res- 
cue of the nation financially in much the same fashion as had Robert Morris 
during the Revolution. Girard has been termed, as a result, the “financier of 
the War of 1812.” Albert Gallatin as Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury did 
much also to establish sound financial conditions and assist the developing of 
national economy. Gallatin was followed as Secretary of the Treasury for two 
years by Alexander J. Dallas of Pennsylvania. Samuel D. Ingham and William 
J. Duane were occupants of this important post during Jackson’s presidency. 
Much of the destiny of the national finances were, therefore, in the hands of 
Pennsylvanians for decades following the Revolution. 

One very good reason for this situation was the fact that Philadelphia 
continued to be the financial capital of America. This was a position it can be 
said fairly to have held until after 1865. The great commercial fortunes built up 
in earlier years were devoted to new enterprises in the field of transportation, 
and in the numerous mines, mills, and factories which were mushrooming as 
Pennsylvania and the entire Nation developed its great resources. Many a rail- 
road, mining undertaking, and new industry were financed by Philadelphia 
capitalists. These investments produced even more surplus capital and the process 
went on until the collapse of Jay Cooke’s banking house and the rise of the 
great house of Morgan in New York moved the financial capital of the United 
States to New York City. 

With the spread of settlement in Pennsylvania went extension of banking 
facilities. The Bank of Pennsylvania, chartered in 1793 by the State with a con- 
tribution of $1,000,000 toward its $3,000,000 capital, soon had branches at 
Lancaster, Easton, and Pittsburgh. It served the State well until its failure in 
the lamentable Panic of 1857. The Philadelphia Bank was chartered in 1804 and 
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the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Philadelphia in 1809. The Bank of Pitts- 
burgh was organized in 1814. Stephen Girard’s Banking House was opened in 
1812, taking over the building and the staff of the First Bank of the United 
States when it died in 1811. The demand for additional banking and credit fa- 
cilities common to developing frontiers was not absent in Pennsylvania and 
was a live political issue at all times. The Pennsylvania Bank Act of March 6, 





(Engraved by W. Birch and Son, 1800) 
Bank of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1800 


1814, was a product of this situation and divided the State into seventy-seven 
banking districts. Forty-one banks were authorized but only thirty-seven were 
Started. At least five banks were organized in Pittsburgh before 1850. Many 
of these banks were feeble indeed and in 1822 only twenty-two were meeting 
obligations in specie. By 1836 there were forty-nine banks in Pennsylvania but 
over one-third were in Philadelphia. 

When the Second Bank of the United States came to an end in 1835 as a 
result of Jackson’s famous war on the Bank, the same institution was incorpo- 
tated under the name of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania and Nicholas 
Biddle was continued as its head until 1839. Once more Pennsylvania had come 
to the rescue of the Nation’s finances. This bank failed in 1841, along with many 
others during the Panic of 1837. In general, however, banking and credit fa- 
cilities continued to improve throughout the State and were established upon 
a relatively sound basis. As the State passed out of the stages of frontier ex- 
pansion, the demand for easy money and an unsound currency which had 
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plagued the State since colonial days gave way to a desire for sounder cur- 
rency and credit policies. Virtually every large population center by 1850 had 
access to a bank and currency and credit were available for sound expansion 
of the business of the day. 

Along with better and more extensive banking facilities went other financial 
devices of value. America’s first savings bank, still in existence, was chartered 
as the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society in 1819. The Pittsburgh Savings F und 
Society was established in 1833. The nation’s first trust company was also lo- 
cated in Philadelphia when the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities was organized in 1812. Frankford in suburban Phila- 
delphia saw the Nation’s first building and loan association organized in 1839. 
The first bank clearing houses were organized in Pittsburgh in 1856 and in 
Philadelphia in 1859. Both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were also centers for 
private banking enterprises. Pennsylvania has every right to be proud of its 
leadership in the development of the Nation’s financial structure. The extent 
and the varied nature of its financial institutions certainly helped in the develop- 
ment of its own economy in the half century between 1790 and 1860. 

If the account thus far has given an impression of uninterrupted progress in 
the economic life of Pennsylvania it is because the chronological evolution of 
the entire period does present such a picture. Actually, the Pennsylvania economy 
had its “ups and downs” and periods of both “boom” and “bust” during the 
years from 1790 to to the Civil War. They had adverse effects at times on both 
agriculture and manufacturing. The period from 1783 to about 1800 was an 
era of depressed economic conditions and had its adverse influences on farm- 
ing in terms of lower prices. The War of 1812 produced the customary wartime 
inflation but was followed by an era of depressed conditions. The Panic of 
1837 produced another depression and was followed again by some inflationary 
influences produced by the Mexican War from 1846 to 1848. A very serious 
depression accompanied the Panic of 1857. The common denominator of all 
these depressions in terms of agriculture was falling prices and “hard times.” 
Those who had bought land in periods of prosperity felt the pinch with lower 
prices and lower land values. This was an era, however, in which depressed con- 
ditions could not harm a Pennsylvania farmer in any permanent sense. If con- 
ditions reached the worst, it was always possible to move farther West and 
try again with new land. Nor was any farmer apt to be without adequate food 
or shelter. 

The influence of depressions upon the urban working population began to 
be more and more acute as manufacturing became more fully developed. Depres- 
sions such as those which were a part of the Panic of 1837 had a very adverse 
effect on such industries as iron making. Furnaces were forced out of blast, 
prices of iron on the market fell, and some owners lost their property. For a 
period after the War of 1812 the American market was flooded with British 
manufactures, especially textiles. This hurt Philadelphia and virtually wiped 
out the newly developing textile manufactures of Pittsburgh. Depressed busi- 
ness hurt industry in the Pittsburgh region in this period to such an extent 
that it was not until 1826 that the value of industrial production climbed back 
to 1815 levels when the war boom was on. The Panic of 1857 was even more 
serious in its effects on industry because by this time both manufacturing and 
mining had developed more fully, the concentration of industry in urban areas 
was more marked, and more people were workers who could not easily rescue 
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themselves from unemployment or cuts in wages. However, the Civil War 
brought early relief. In this era of almost wholly unorganized labor, the in- 
stinctive reaction of the employer faced with depression was to slash wages to 
make ends meet or to discharge wholesale. Little social consciousness existed on 
the part of employers in terms of recognition of the needs of workers. Further- 
more, the modern instrumentalities of unemployment compensation or general 
relief programs supported by government were unknown. Under such condi- 
tions private charity often stepped in at a local level to alleviate distress. In 
Reading, for example, during the acute distress of the winter of 1836-37 a 
soup kitchen was opened to feed the hungry unemployed. Similar relief measures 
were adopted elsewhere because people were reaching a point where food riots 
took place. Basically, depressed business conditions were accompanied by labor 
disturbances and an increased number of strikes. However, despite these ups 


and downs of the business cycle, the general trend of the Pennsylvania economy 
was “onward and upward.” 


DICKERT & GILL, 

At their new Store, in Queen-firect, in the well knowg 
dwelling-houfe of faid Dickert, in the borough of 
Lancafler, 

RE now opening a general affortitent of frefh 
MERCHANDISE for fale, the particu- 
culars whereof they think unneceflary to infert, as 
they flatter themfelves that the quality and prices 
of their goods, with a defire to pleafe, will in- 
duce a difcerning and generous public, to favor 
them witha fhare of cuftom. 

Any perfon defirous of a fupply of articles in 
the GUN-SMITH line, may depend upon 
being well fuited, as faid Dickert, by having forty 
year§ experience in that line, isenabled to give 
all poffible fatisfaction.—He carries on the Gun- 
fmith bufinefs as vfual. 

Any particular orders they may be favered with 
in their line, will be attended to with expedition 
and punctuality. 

N. B. They have juftreceived an additional af- 
fortment of large and elegant LooKING-GLASsEsS. 

July 1, 1795. tf 


Early Advertisement of Merchandise in a 
Lancaster Store 


Pennsylvania in 1860—The transformation wrought in the economy of 
Pennsylvania in half a century had been little short of miraculous. By the eve 
of the Civil War Pennsylvania was no longer a State with a frontier. Its wilder- 
ness regions had been reasonably well filled with settlers. Prosperous and produc- 
tive farms dotted the countryside and the economy had been linked increasing- 
ly with that of a growing number of villages, larger towns, and substantial cities. 
Wilderness trails traversed by pack horses and an occasional traveler on horse- 
back had been replaced with a network of turnpikes, canals, and pioneer rail- 
roads, Generally speaking, Pennsylvania had more and better transportation 
than any of its sister states. Alongside a still predominantly agricultural life 
had been developed an extensive system of internal trade and industry. Except 
Pa. III—20 
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for a few areas still remote and isolated, the old system of self-sufficiency based 
upon subsistence farming and manufactures in the home had been replaced with 
a more integrated economic life. An era of great industrial growth was pre- 
saged for the future by foundations laid in this half century. Vast new resources 
were being developed which would give still greater impetus to an industrial 
age to come. Pennsylvania had indeed laid foundations and laid them well in 
an era of vastly expanding economic power. 

Of perhaps even greater significance was the change in the conditions un- 
der which Pennsylvanians now lived, as contrasted with 1790. By 1860 there were 
30.8 per cent of Pennsylvanians living in towns and cities rather than the ten 
per cent of 1790. Philadelphia by 1860 had more than half a million population 
and Pittsburgh with 77,000 people was as large a city as the Philadelphia of forty 
years before. In 1790 Pennsylvania had only four towns, or cities, with a popu- 
lation of over 2,000. By 1860 it had forty-six places in this category. Pennsyl- 
vania was by all standards of 1860 the most prosperous and best developed State 


in the American Union. 





CHAPTER TEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Many of the resources cited previously apply to this chapter. The two volumes 
of Dean Fletcher on the story of Pennsylvania agriculture and country life are in- 
dispensable. Sullivan’s study of the Pennsylvania industrial worker has valuable data. 
The general histories of American economic development such as V. S. Clark’s study 
on manufactures previously listed are useful for Pennsylvania comment. The His- 
tory of American Life series and Pageant of America are also of some value though 
they suffer, as usual, from lack of detailed Pennsylvania studies. My own Pennsyl- 
vania, Titan of Industry has fuller detail on industry and related developments. Two 
recent economic studies are especially worth while for this chapter. They are James 
W. Livingood Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860 (Pa. Hist. and Mus. 
Comm., 1947) and Catherine L. Reiser Pittsburgh's Commercial Development, 1800- 
1850 (Pa. Hist. and Mus. Comm., 1951). The latter is especially valuable. The special 
bulletins of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Pennsylvania’s Iron and Steel 
Industry by Arthur C. Bining, and Pennsylvania’s Coal Industry by Robert D. Bil- 
linger are helpful. Howard N. Eavenson’s The First Century and a Quarter of the 
American Coal Industry (Pittsburgh, 1942) is indispensable. J. M. Swank’s volumes 
of the history of the iron industry are equally indispensable. E. T. Freedley’s Phila- 
delphia and its Manufactures, published in Philadelphia in 1859 is a remarkable con- 
temporary account which is not only source material but interesting reading. George 
H. Thurston’s Pittsburgh as It Is, published in 1857 serves an equally useful purpose 
for the Iron City. Many details are found in county histories and county historical 
society publications and the early newspapers with their advertisements and reporter’s 
comment and stories are excellent local material where available. The Census of Manu- 


factures in 1810, Tenche Coxe’s Statement of Arts and Manufactures... and scattered 
notations in U. S$. Census reports are worth while for certain statistical data but hardly 


good reading material. 




















CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL PROGRESS, 1790 To 1860 


Republic at Philadelphia in 1787 and its threatened disruption by civil 

strife after 1860 had a pattern of social and cultural development similar 

to that of its sister states. But both its position and the nature of its his- 
torical backgrounds and population made it something of a leader in, rather than 
merely a mirror of, national developments. In those years America was a growing 
nation. This was true alike in terms of population, expansion of territory and 
frontiers of settlement, and economic wealth and power. Inevitably, these forces 
influenced and indeed determined the nature of the Nation’s social and cultural 
growth in the same period. Pennsylvania by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had become what for those days was an “older state” in the sense that it no 
longer, after about 1840 at least, was the scene of frontier growth. Among the 
general influences which were shaping the social and cultural history of America 
in those years the existence of a full-scale frontier was possibly the only one after 
about 1830 which did not have immediate application to Pennsylvania. To better 
understand what was going on in Pennsylvania, and the contribution made by 
Penn’s Commonwealth to American culture and society in the period, it is nec- 
essary to introduce this chapter with a brief consideration of these general and 
national influences of forces which were at work in this field of America’s history 
between the Revolution and the Civil War. 


P ENNSYLVANIA IN THE years between the organization of the Federal 


Social Currents of the Times—Those were years in which the new Nation was 
struggling to develop its own American institutions and to achieve not only 
political independence from England but also social and cultural liberty. It was 
an era of growing Nationalism and what we might also term “Americanism.” It 
was also a period of growing democracy. America inherited from England and 
Europe a certain aristocratic tradition and pattern in its society and culture. This 
was true especially in terms of what we may well term the “upper levels” of 
society. 

This is a difficult point to understand today because, despite material differ- 
ences in wealth and social standing in our modern society, there is a remarkable 
lack of class distinction of the type common to the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Most Americans of today recognize that all people have a com- 
plete right to enjoy varying standards of living as indicated by such simple things 
as the make of automobile and quality of food and clothing they may be able to 
afford. But everyone, regardless of high or low income, who is not entirely 
poverty-ridden enjoys the same basic opportunity. That is the American way. 
But it is hard to realize that when the term “aristocracy” is used, as applied to 
early times, it refers to a concept of a fixed and more or less static social organi- 
zation in which it was recognized that an upper class aristocracy had definite 
claims to exclusive position in society, and even in politics and government. It was 
this concept which all American life was assaulting and conquering during the 
“Middle Period” of our history. The democracy of the frontier and of the new 
laboring classes led in the fight. 

To do this was not easy because America was increasing in wealth and pros- 
perity. Great new lands were being opened to settlement and to speculation in 
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their advantages by those who had means. New industries were springing up 
providing other new sources for wealth and power. But there was an accom- 
panying leveling and equality of opportunity in terms of opportunity for individ- 
ual land ownership and chances for everyone to work and to improve his own 
lot in life. There was also a doctrine of Christianity which placed extreme em- 
phasis upon the dignity and the basic importance and intrinsic value of the in- 
dividual man and his aspirations. Pennsylvania, though lacking after the 1830's 
what might be called a legitimate frontier area, was filled with people who were 
“radicals” in terms of the intensity of their belief in this individualistic concept. 
First among them were the Friends, or Quakers, with their deeply rooted belief 
in the worth of man and his ability to determine his destiny and to redeem him- 
self from error. As has been pointed out earlier, the German sectarians were close 
followers of the same Christian principles. In fact, Pennsylvania became a center 
for almost all the religious and communal societies and churches which placed 
special emphasis upon the right of the individual to determine his own destiny 
and opportunity. ‘This helps explain why Pennsylvania became a major leader in 
helping America to develop a democracy the like of which was not known in 
the Old World of that time. 

Along with an intense spirit of democracy went a growing humanitarianism 
in the America of the early nineteenth century. Democracy meant more than the 
right to vote, or mere expansion of the suffrage. It meant more even than the equal 
and fair representation of citizens in the government. It applied also to such things 
as the right of equal opportunity in education, freedom from slavery, more hu- 
mane treatment of those who were unfortunate through no fault of their own, 
more nearly equal rights for women, and fair treatment of the laboring classes. 
Pennsylvania became a center for leadership and advanced progress in many of 
these fields of American humanitarian endeavors of those years. This leadership 
may be attributed in large part to the strength of such religious groups as the 
Friends with their beliefs of the type we already have mentioned. It is no accident 
at all that when a roll of the leaders in various humanitarian crusades of this era 
is compiled Pennsylvania Quakers will dominate it to a large extent. 

Yet another factor influencing the trends of social and cultural progress after 
the Revolution was the remarkable growth in the size, the wealth and general 
economic development of the Nation. This was accompanied by such powerful 
influences as the expansion of transportation and communication, making possible 
easier and more widespread exchange of ideas and information. It also meant an 
end of frontier living conditions of true pioneer days in large areas of the United 
States, certainly east of the Mississippi and especially in Pennsylvania. The 
growth of towns and cities and the shift of population from farm to these urban 
centers was a marked influence favoring cultural and social changes in the direc- 
tion of what might well be termed a more “civilized society.” Along with all of 
this came a marked increase in the personal wealth and well-being of a vast ma- 
jority of the people living in the older settlements which dated back to colonial 
days. Of course Pennsylvania was within this classification. Pennsylvania not only 
shared in the general economic advance of the Nation but its favorable position 
geographically and its age gave it advantages in terms of industry, trade, and 
commerce which made it one of the wealthiest of all the states. 


The General Trend Toward Improvements in Living in Pennsylvania—The 
importance of population and general changes in the structure of the State, in 
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terms of influences upon social and cultural changes and progress, is very great. 
As is readily understood, the growth in population meant a gradual ending of 
frontier conditions of living. It meant also that a steadily larger number of 
Pennsylvanians were receiving better incomes in terms of ability to market 
farm products or to secure good wages from labor. A smaller number were be- 
coming wealthy, as measured by the standards of the times, through careful in- 
vestments and leadership in the management and development of finance, trade, 
and industry. This meant that all the people were able to enjoy more of the bet- 
ter things of life in terms of housing, food, and possibly limited expenditures for 
such things as a newspaper, a magazine, books, and the like. Home furnishings 
were apt to be better, though certainly not yet elaborate or expensive in the home 
of the average Pennsylvanian of pre-Civil War days. Homespun was giving way to 
ready made clothing and even the handiwork of the local craftsmen was being 
replaced somewhat by manufactured clothing, shoes, and like things by 1860. 

Better incomes for average Pennsylvanians meant that the people could now 
support free public schools through taxation with hope of successful and adequate 
educational facilities for all. That minority in the population and living almost 
entirely in the cities, which could be looked upon in terms of standards of the day 
as “wealthy” could enjoy much more. Persons of wealth in the larger towns and 
cities might well afford the best things of the day in all the better things of life. 
They were the patrons of the arts and made possible their fuller growth. Theirs 
were the homes which could be furnished with the best in fine furnishings of the 
time. 

The very wealthy could now afford fine library and art collections, though 
many of the “newly rich” of this period probably had less taste for such things 
than had the colonial gentleman of an earlier time. In Philadelphia, certainly, it 
is difficult to assert that the society of the 1850’s was characterized by a finer cul- 
tural atmosphere and sense of appreciation of the arts at the highest levels than 
was the colonial society of the eve of the Revolution. It may be said confidently, 
however, that the over-all amount of wealth and patronage supporting the de- 
velopment of higher standards of cultural achievement was certainly far greater 
by 1850 than it had been a century earlier. There were by 1850 a larger number 
of people of means than was true fifty or seventy-five years before. Furthermore, 
the growth of other towns into larger Pennsylvania cities, along with the birth of 
new towns and their growth, meant that urban civilization was expanding all over 
Pennsylvania. Accompanying it were the expanding standards of a better cultural 
climate and advancing social and cultural achievement. 


Population Expands and Farms Give Way to Towns—In order to appreciate 
this situation more fully, it is necessary to turn for a moment to a new emphasis 
upon just what was going on in terms of Pennsylvania’s growth after 1790 as it 
may be related to social and cultural changes. As was pointed out earlier, the 
over-all population growth of the Commonwealth was material after 1790 
and amounted to nearly thirty per cent in every decade down to 1860. The in- 
crease was from 434,373 to 586,095 from 1790 to 1800 and from 1,049,458 in 1820 
to 2,906,215 in 1860. Between 1793 and 1800 the number of taxables in the popu- 
lation increased by some 22,000, an index of improved economic well-being. More 
important to cultural and social progress than mere growth in numbers was the 
changing character of the population in terms of its location and distribution. As 
late as 1840 the density of population per square mile in Pennsylvania was only 
38.3 persons, which is not exactly a crowded area. By 1860 the density had in- 
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ness of living conditions. In 


creased to 64.6, or a marked growth in the compact 
e were still living outside 


1820, more than eighty-seven per cent of the peopl 
towns in farming communities, but by 1860 a little less than seventy per cent 


were living on farms and more than thirty per cent in towns and cities. Urbaniza- 
tion was on the increase in the decades just before the Civil War, and this meant 
much in terms of its influence upon the basic patterns of social and cultural 


conditions in the Keystone State. 





Early Scranton 


As population moved west and north into what, at the end of the Revolution, 
had been completely wilderness areas still dominated by the red man, Pennsyl- 
vania’s frontier rapidly disappeared and by 1840 it had vanished. The settlement 
wave moved into western Pennsylvania very rapidly as new lands were cleared 
from Indian menace after 1795. As pointed out before, a whole host of 
new counties were soon created and many new towns were laid out. Such places 
as Erie, Meadville, Franklin, Washington, and Waynesburg began to appear on 
the map of western Pennsylvania. Older towns grew in size and population. In 
central Pennsylvania Lewisburg, Lewistown, Lock Haven, Bellefonte, Tyrone and 
Wiliamsport appeared as newly founded towns which were to grow and become 
centers of activity. Pittsburgh grew with great rapidity from a place with only a 
thousand people in 1800 to a city of 77,000 persons by 1860. In 1830 the towns of 
Bethlehem, Allentown, and Easton contained less than 2,000 persons in each. By 
1860 they could be classed as among our important smaller Pennsylvania cities. 
By this time Harrisburg was a modest city of 13,000 and Lancaster had a popu- 


lation of 17,000. Reading was now a city of 23,162 people. Such totally new 
towns and potential cities such as Altoona, Scranton, Pottsville, and Johnstown 


were now on the map of Pennsylvania. By 1860 they were small cities humming 
with activity from mining and manufacturing. In 1790 the entire Commonwealth 
boasted of only four places with a population of over 2,000, but by 1860 there 
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were forty-six Pennsylvania towns and cities in this category. Measured by 
today’s standards, most of them were tiny and ill-developed. But they were the 


cities of that time born out of a former wilderness and centers for a new type of 
social and cultural development and life unknown and indeed impossible when a 


large part of Pennsylvania yet remained a frontier. Here were to be found the 
libraries, the lyceums, the lecture halls and.theatres, along with such other cul- 
tural facilities as the times afforded. Here were the better schools and churches, 
the finer homes, and the general climate of social advancement. On the support 
which these cities provided was to rise such an edifice of social and cultural prog- 
ress as Pensylvania could provide prior to 1860. 


Pennsylvanians Escape from Frontier Conditions—The increase in population 
was important also in producing basic changes in the actual living conditions of 
people and it is very important to consider these as part of the story of social 
changes after 1790. Unfortunately, the historian does not have at hand the wealth 
of detailed and statistical studies of every pattern of living conditions and wealth 
and income levels for this period of American history that are available today. 
Hardly any phase of modern living conditions escapes the attention of the gath- 
erer of statistics and data for the government or other agencies. But between 1790 
and 1860 we have no such compendiums and must of necessity make rather sweep- 
ing generalizations based upon newspaper sources, fragmentary letters and diaries, 
and scattered contemporary accounts. 

We do know that life on the Pennsylvania frontier was hard indeed. Few 
colonial Pennsylvanians outside the aristocracy of Philadelphia enjoyed much 
of what could be termed comfort and prosperity. This has been emphasized in 
the chapter on colonial life and culture. It can readily be appreciated, therefore, 
that the growth of Pennsylvania between 1790 and 1860, meant a gradual escape 
from frontier living conditions for virtually everyone living within the State. Just 
how much more income a Pennsylvania farmer may have enjoyed by 1860 as 
compared with 1790 is difficult to determine with any accuracy because of many 
variable factors making it difficult to establish comparisons. It is known that more 
farmers by 1860 were able to reach markets for their products and, as a conse- 
quence, more were getting some money income and were less dependent upon 
mere barter. The value of the farmer’s investment in his land, buildings, and 
equipment was much greater than in 1790. We know that home manufacturing 
was almost ended by 1860. This meant that people on farms and in towns were 
buying clothing, implements and furnishings which earlier had been made in their 
own homes because they had no income representing purchasing power. 

Those farmers closer to markets, especially those who could make use of 
rivers, canals, or railroads, to reach Philadelphia or Baltimore and the export 
market, most certainly enjoyed greatly increasing average prosperity in the peri- 
od from 1830 to 1860, though there were hard times in the Panics of 1837 and 
1857. The new towns and growing cities were themselves markets for the farmer 
and put money in his pockets with which to buy other things. A Bucks County 
farmer recorded that he began his new farm home in 1827 with eight hundred 
dollars and in twelve years had accumulated some six thousand dollars in profits 
in the form of money he could loan. Certainly, not every Pennsylvania farmer 
Was thus prosperous but a majority did greatly improve their living conditions. 
This advance can be measured in the gradual disappearance of the log cabin and 
log house, replaced by larger and more comfortable stone, brick, and frame farm 
homes. These homes were no longer furnished with crude self-made tables and 
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chairs and wooden utensils but more certain to contain the common home furni- 
ture of the times, most of it made in town by machines and tools. Wooden 
spoons and like utensils were replaced with those of pewter or silver. Dirt floors 
became board floors and greased paper for windows was replaced with glass. 





The Old Pump, near Mercersburg 


Peddlers of tin and other city wares appeared in even the most remote rural com- 
munities by 1860. They brought with them all kinds of trinkets, tinware and small 
articles which were unknown to the frontier home. These included pins, needles, 
household ware, and even such niceties as stockings, ribbons, and lace. 

Towns and cities were still far apart in Pennsylvania and most people seldom 
had the opportunity to visit the larger ones. But all kinds of tiny rural hamlets 
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sprang up at hundreds of crossroads points. Here usually a country store provided 
a trading center and meeting place for a wide area. Around these tiny towns or 
communities arose rural schools and churches in increasing numbers after 1830. 
The school and the church became the twin centers for the cultural and intel- 
lectual advance in rural Pennsylvania of this era. 


Sy 

Life in Towns and Cities—Life in towns and cities was hardly uniform and 
again it is difficult in a limited space to picture what was going on in this era. 
Today, life is far more standardized than it was in the years before the Civil War. 
Philadelphia continued to be the metropolis of Pennsylvania, though by 1830 it 
was outdistanced by New York as America’s largest city and fell to second place. 
But in 1860 Philadelphia still was America’s second largest city with over half a 
million people. It continued its predominantly commercial character as the second 
most important seaport on the Atlantic coast, but commerce was now supple- 
mented by a great growth of industry. Philadelphia was now the second most 
important manufacturing center in America and connected by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with the rich trade of the Middle West. The Reading Railroad reached 
out from Philadelphia into the developing anthracite region and its riches. 

Pittsburgh was not only Pennsylvania’s second city in size but second also in 
manufacturing with a rich and growing trade with the West by way of the 
Ohio. The growth of other Pennsylvania cities had been influenced very largely 
by the Industrial Revolution and the rise of a new type of industrial economy. 
Other than Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, they were largely centers for the as yet 
small industries characteristic of the times and without any of the trappings of 
the modern city. Streets were poorly paved, if at all, and few municipal services 
in the way of street lighting, water supply, sanitation and sewage were known to 
the average Pennsylvania city of that time. Philadelphia developed a city water 
supply in 1801 but its policemen were not put in uniform until 1853. Interior 
cities like Reading or Lancaster were about twenty years behind Philadelphia in 
city services. They were, however, the places where a wholly new type of peo- 
ple were coming to live in large numbers. These were the wage earners working 
in the new industries and they were beginning to be known as the “laboring class” 
or simply as “laborers.” The colonial town had its laborers but most of them 
were craftsmen or artisans owning their own shops and producing their special 
product rather than working class people. This was a new class of people appear- 
ing in manufacturing and mining and we shall hear more of them a little later. 

The towns and cities were also the places where the wealthier people lived. 
Here were the bankers of the time and the owners of the new industries, along 
with the promoters of the railroads and new mining ventures. The distinctive 
dress customs which in colonial days set off the “gentleman” from the commoner 
or the ordinary merchant and shopkeeper were no longer evident. Those who 
were more wealthy simply wore better clothes, lived on a higher plane and drove 
the fine horses and carriages. They were patrons of whatever advanced cultural 
and intellectual institutions might appear in the city such as the theatre, a concert, 
or possibly an art museum or library. Generally speaking, there was probably less 
class distinction in the Pennsylvania city of 1860 than in 1770. This was due in 
part to the disappearance of aristocratic distinctions in costume but more largely 
to a realization that almost anyone could start a business venture of his own and, 
with good management, become a wealthy man in a short time. Wealth and high 
position now depended less and less upon inheritance and more and more upon 
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individual initiative applied to abundant opportunity. It was hard for social aris- 
tocracy to flourish in such an environment. This was true especially of the newer 
cities. 

Philadelphia, with its old families with roots in colonial days and fortunes 
built out of early trade and enterprise dating back even before the Revolution, 
was the Pennsylvania city which retained most of the colonial social tradition. It 
also continued to be the cultural center of Pennsylvania and retained much of its 
leadership for all America. Second ranking Pittsburgh remained in 1860 something 
of a new and rawer western-type metropolis with far less of the finer traditions 
and the social and cultural niceties so firmly established in Philadelphia, where 
gracious living and culture were long taken for granted. Among the older 
colonial towns such as York, Reading, and especially old Lancaster, con- 
ditions somewhat similar to those in Philadelphia might be found. The pattern, 
however, is not at all uniform. Comparatively youthful Erie built more fine 
Greek Revival architectural triumphs than did any other Pennsylvania city outside 
Philadelphia. The American city of 1860 was a combination of the old and the 
new. The old seaboard cities had elegance combined with brash new features 
resulting from the Industrial Revolution. The newer American cities, as a rule, 
were entirely brash, and without elegance. Pennsylvania was not an exception to 
this rule. 


Early Schools—Perhaps the greatest triumph of an onward marching demo- 
cracy in the 19th century expressed in terms of equal rights and privileges for 
all, regardless of wealth or class position in society, was the founding of the free 
public schools. As soon as the common people, represented by farmers and city 
dwelling working people, secured the right to the ballot and enlarged their 
capacity for political expression they moved ahead to secure a free public school 
system. 

m With the growth of population and its spread many people could be found 
who wished something more in the way of a rudimentary education than one 
motivated and dominated by religious leaders. The church school of earlier days 
was no longer sufficient to meet the educational demands of the masses. The 
first answer was the neighborhood-type school, representing a voluntary organ- 
ization of the families of a community to provide some facility for a school and 
sharing its cost. Sometimes these were subscription schools taught by traveling 
pedagogue who charged tuition. More often they were subscription schools 
where a number of families hired the school master for the term. Some of the 
agreements drawn up to provide for subscription schools are still to be found 
among the treasures of our historical societies. One in Fayette County dated 
in 1811 provided for the hire of a schoolmaster’s services for five months and a 
rate of $2.50 per scholar, payable half in cash and half in farm products. ‘The usual 
tuition was about $1.25 a pupil for a three month term. Often, the school master 
was paid in part by boarding him around the families. The community, of course, 
had to provide the school building and take care of it. Thus many a frontier 
farm community early went to work to build a small log school house. As 
Pennsylvania grew and was dotted with larger towns and small villages the 
number of these community or neighborhood supported schools increased. In 
terms of democratic educational opportunity, their weakness lay in the fact that 
only those who had the means to pay tuition could send their children to these 
schools. Even with the aid of church schools, under this system of education illit- 
eracy was high in Pennsylvania without a public school system. Of course, all 
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the educational facilities provided by church and community schools were limited 
to the familiar “readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic.”’ Only the most limited elementary 
type of education was involved in these schools. 

The Lancastrian schools, named after Joseph Lancaster, the English school- 
man who conceived the idea of using children in the upper grades to teach 
those in lower grades, were in a sense publi¢ schools and another step toward 
education for all. Their use developed in several cities such as Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Erie, and Philadelphia but they were on the way out by 1840. By that 
time the great and monumental charter of free public education in Pennsylvania, 
the Free School Act of 1834, was in operation. Its importance is so great as to 
deserve more than passing mention. 


The Fight for Free Schools—The movement for a free public educational 
system at the elementary level grew in strength with every succeeding year after 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1827 with the aid of several able and energetic leaders. Among 
them were Timothy Pickering, Thomas Burrowes and Samuel Breck. The 
Society carried on an aggressive Statewide campaign on behalf of a genuinely 
public school system for Pennsylvania. Its demands were implemented by growing 
pressure from workers in the larger cities who were demanding free schools as 
a cardinal principle of the democratic doctrines of liberty and equal opportunity. 
This doctrine also found strong support in those parts of rural Pennsylvania 
where the church school idea was not strongly entrenched. This was true 
especially outside the Pennsylvania German region. In 1824 an act was passed 
by the State which provided for three years of free public education but two 
years later it was repealed and the State of Pennsylvania went back to the 
so-called pauper school law of 1809. 

But the agitation for a free public school system was too strong to be denied. 
In 1833 Samuel Breck, one of the outstanding Philadelphia leaders in the Penn- 
sylvania Society, was elected to the State Senate. Breck, like Pickering, was 
a New Englander. He was also a man of wealth and educated abroad. He repre- 
sented the liberal aristocrat who viewed public education as a necessity in 
a democracy. Breck’s personal diary for December 11, 1833, records his 
determination that the “chief occupation that I propose to myself this session 
is the formation of a system of general education. . . .” To this end he introduced 
and secured adoption of a resolution calling for a Joint Committee of the House 
and Senate to consider the problem. Breck became the chairman of this committee. 
His first step was to write to governors of other states for information about 
their systems of public education. By February 2, 1834, Breck’s “general 
education” bill was not only introduced but had passed the House with only one 
dissenting vote. April 1, 1834, it was signed by Governor George Wolf, who had 
advocated such a measure in his messages. This was the birthday of our free school 
system. 

: The Free School Act of 1834 provided that each county should become a 
school division and each ward, township, or borough in the county become 
a school district. School directors to be elected by the people were also provided 
to direct organization and operation of the new schools. An annual meeting of 
the school board representatives and county commissioners was to fix a coun 

school tax when a decision was made by a district to support public schools for 
that area. The tax must equal at least twice the amount of the State’s aid for free 
public schools. No county voting against a school tax could receive the State 
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aid. A storm of opposition immediately arose but in September, 1834, out of 
987 districts in the State, 502 accepted the Act and only 264 actually rejected it. 
Opposition came from many quarters and from varying groups. Many well-to- 
do opposed it on the ground they were taxed to help educate the poor. Many 
church people opposed it as breaking down the church schools. Many Penn- 
sylvania German people in particular feared it would destroy their common 
language and culture and weaken their churches. 

When the General Assembly met in December many friends of the Act 
had been defeated at the recent election. Several bills were introduced to either 
cripple or repeal the Free School Act. Governor Wolf took a strong stand in 
favor of the Act in his opening message but petitions against the school law 
poured in from no less than thirty-eight counties with some 32,000 signers. 
The State Senate had a clear majority against the Act and virtually repealed it with 
a new bill passed by a vote of 19 to 11 which killed the key provisions in the 
original Act. Thirteen Senators who had supported the original Free School Act 
now turned against it under the pressure of their constituents. However, the 
House was more favorably inclined under the leadership of Speaker Thompson 
of Erie. A simplified new bill was reported from the Education Committee of 
the House which preserved the integrity of the original Act. 

The House and Senate bills were miles apart and it looked for a time 
as if the latter would triumph and the free school system would be lost. The 
tide was turned by a great speech by Thaddeus Stevens in the House. Stevens 
had been pledged to seek repeal when re-elected but he turned against this pledge. 
Criticizing his colleagues for being more concerned with legislation to improve 
the breed of hogs than with the breed of men, he went on to point out the 
absolute necessity for free public education in a democracy. His thrilling climax 


declared: 


I trust that when we come to act on this question, we shall take lofty 
ground — look beyond the narrow space which now circumscribes 
our vision — beyond the passing, fleeting point of time on which we 
stand — and so cast our votes that the blessing of education shall be 
conferred on every son of Pennsylvania — shall be carried home to the 
poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of your 
mountains, so that even he may be prepared to act well his part in this 
land of freedom, and lay on earth a broad and solid foundation for that 
enduring knowledge which goes on increasing through increasing 
eternity. 


Stevens’ address saved the day for the free schools. 

Resentment at Governor Wolf for his support of the Act helped defeat 
him for re-election for a third term in 1835, but free public education marched on. 
Until 1857 the State administered its new school system though the office of 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Thus Thomas H. Burrowes, a good friend of 
public education, was the first administrator of the new public schools. Other 
laws were passed to strengthen the system and opposition gradually faded away. 
From 1836 to 1852 the number of free elementary schools in the Commonwealth 
increased from about 3,000 to some 10,000. The number of enrolled pupils 
increased in the same period from 118,294 to 480,778. In 1852 Andrew Gregg 
Curtin from Centre County, a good friend of free public education, became 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and other advances were made. The same year 
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the Pennsylvania State Education Association was organized and the Pennsylvania 
School Journal launched. In 1854 the office of County Superintendent of Schools 
was created. In 1857 the State inaugurated a system of normal schools for 
training teachers, the first of which was at Millersville in Lancaster County. 
This began what are today Pennsylvania’s several State Teachers Colleges. It 
was this same year, 1857, that management of the State’s school system became 
a full time cabinet ranking job with a State Education Department headed by a 
State Superintendent of Common Schools. By the end of the Civil War there were 
645,519 pupils in the free elementary schools of the Keystone State and 12,841 
teachers employed in these schools. In 1864 the Soldier’s Orphan School Act 
added yet another branch to the public education system. 


The Academy Era—The public high school as we know it today, however, 
was almost unknown in Pennsylvania at this time and in 1860 limited to a few 
large cities. Education at levels higher than elementary public schools was still 
very largely a private responsibility of community enterprise. The State was 
dotted with academies—almost every large town had one—and these were the 
secondary schools of the time. The first public high school was chartered 
by the Assembly in 1836—the Central High School in Philadelphia. As late 
as 1866 there were only fourteen high schools outside Philadelphia. Academies 
were founded in various ways. Some were an enlargement of elementary 
schools, as the Washington and Jefferson academies in western Pennsylvania grew 
out of Presbyterian missionary schools. Some were tuition and public supported, 
sometimes with grants of land. Academies were chartered and encouraged with 
financial grants by the State. When Crawford County was created Meadville was 
named a county seat on condition that four thousand dollars in money or land 
should be made available to support an academy. State grants, either in money or 
land, were common after 1800 to encourage the founding of academies. The 
curriculum of the academy was high academic with liberal emphasis upon 
Latin and Greek, classical literature, and religious philosophy. A very few later 
provided practical instruction in mathematics and surveying and some sciences. 
As with elementary schools, the faculties were often ministers and more or less 
itinerant traveling teachers. The academy served a very useful purpose in second- 
ary education and some evolved into colleges and universities. 


Higher Education Expands—Higher education made great progress in Penn- 
sylvania after the Revolution. It was not long before Pennsylvania achieved 
a distinction it still holds in having more colleges and universities than any other 
single state. The major reason for this blossoming of collegiate education was the 
variety of religious faiths represented in Pennsylvania and the consequent need 
for institutions for training in the ministry. A majority of our early colleges 
were church supported and many are still in this category. As of 1790 there were 
three institutions of collegiate level in the State. The oldest was, of course, the 
University of Pennsylvania, the founding of which in 1755 has been noticed. 
Unlike most of its sisters, it was not founded as a church supported school. By 
1790 the University of Pennsylvania was one of America’s leading universities, 
ranking with any in New England. Here was developed America’s first medical 
school and a law school. Two other institutions were founded immediately after 
the Revolution. At Carlisle, the Presbyterians elevated an earlier pre-Revolution- 
ary grammar school into Dickinson College in 1783. At Lancaster, Franklin 
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College opened its doors in 1787 with support from the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches and named in honor of Benjamin Franklin, one of the founders. 

Other colleges were founded in some numbers after 1800 and many of them 
received some State aid, even though a majority were sectarian or church 
supported schools. Some grew out of earlier academies. The spread of higher 
education throughout the State was important to its educational independence. A 
survey of professional people in western Pennsylvania in 1810 revealed that a 
large percentage were educated outside the State. This clearly showed the need 
for higher educational facilities within Pennsylvania. In western Pennsylvania the 
Pittsburgh Academy founded in 1787 “for the education of youth in useful 





Original Home of Jefferson College Still Standing at 
Canonsburg, Washington County 


arts and sciences and literature” and emphasizing “the Learned Languages, English, 
and the Mathematics” became in 1819 the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
It was not until 1908 that it was named the University of Pittsburgh. In north- 
western Pennsylvania, Allegheny College at Meadville was founded in 1815 
and chartered in 1817. It is the oldest college in continuous existence under 
the same name west of the Alleghenies. Its first president was Timothy Alden from 
New England. Despite early trials and tribulations it survived to become one 
of the State’s best liberal arts colleges. In 1802 Canonsburg Academy became 
Jefferson College and in 1806 Washington Academy became Washington College. 
Today they are united in Washington and Jefferson College. At Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania College was founded with Lutheran Church support in 1832. 

As with the elementary school and the academy, the college or university 
of the early nineteenth century bore little resemblance to the educational in- 
stitutions of today either in staff, curriculum, or general methods. The church 
influence, as well as the cultural tradition of the times, led to a heavy emphasis 
upon classical education. Science appeared, however, in the form of studies and 
experiments in chemistry at such places as the University of Pennsylvania and 
Dickinson College. Colleges were used primarily by those seeking preparation for 
the ministry and the law. Not even teaching itself was looked upon especially as 
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a career for which special preparation must be made. With the tremendous 
economic expansion taking place, there developed by the middle of the century 
a genuine need for persons trained with certain technical skills and in practical 
sciences. Both agriculture and industry were in need of leaders with certain 
technical and scientific training which up to now could be obtained by Americans 
only by attending certain European institutions. 


The Founding of the Pennsylvania State University—In 1852 the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society began to agitate for the founding of a school where 
scientific agricultural training could be provided for Pennsylvanians. The result 
was the founding in Centre County of The Farmer’s High School as a project of 
the Society. It was formally chartered February 22, 1855. In 1862 the newly 
founded institution was renamed as The Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 
It later became the Pennsylvania State College and in 1953 it was again the 
recipient of a new name as The Pennsylvania State University. “Penn State,” as 
it has been known to most Pennsylvanians for many a year, was started 
definitely as a college for the training of scientific farming. The “dead languages” 
were removed from the first curriculum in favor of such practical subjects as 
chemistry and actual practice in experimental soil fertility studies. It is significant 
that the first president, Dr. Evan Pugh, was a young man of thirty-one who had 
trained himself in chemistry in Germany and had visited and studied the 
institutions in Europe where practical agriculture was a major concern. 

Penn State received its early support almost entirely from the agricultural 
societies and it was not until 1861 that it obtained any State appropriation at all. 
The passage of the Morrill or Land Grant College Act in 1862 led to designation 
of The Agricultural College of Pennsylvania as Pennsylvania’s land grant college, 
or “state college.” This led the way toward a gradual expansion of the 
institution into a true “people’s university” where training in not only agriculture 
but engineering, science, education, and liberal arts might be obtained by any 
product of the Pennsylvania school system. Penn State became the capstone, as 
it were, of the system of free public education begun with the Free School Act 
of 1834. 


Pennsylvania Leads in Humanitarian Reform Movement—It should be clear 
that the progress in improving education in Pennsylvania prior to the Civil War 
was a result in the main of pressures coming from an expanding sense of demo- 
cracy. Another expression of the drive toward greater social democracy was in 
the field of humanitarian reform. Here Pennsylvania was quite a leader. This 
was due in no small part once more to the peculiar diversity of our population. 
Since Penn’s time Pennsylvania had been a haven for those seeking freedom, and 
these people and their descendants were certain to have yearnings and aspirations 
which made them sympathetic to humanitarian causes. Then too Pennsylvania 
was steeped in Quaker tradition of the equality of all men in terms of a right 
to decent and humane treatment as members of society. Therefore, Pennsylvanians 
were apt to be in the forefront of assaults on slavery, campaigns for prison 
reform, and any and all causes which involved human liberty. The surge of 
democratic spirit in America in the middle of the nineteenth century was 
national in scope, with the possible exception of the South. What one writer 
has termed “freedom’s ferment” was at work. It is time now to look at how it was 
developing in the Quaker Commonwealth. 

There was plenty of need for reform in many fields of American life 
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in that time. Under the law of the times, wives were virtual slaves of husbands 
with only such rights and privileges as men might wish to concede. Negro 
slavery was a black stain on the shield of our democracy. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that feminism should march alongside abolitionism in humanitarian 
strivings. Prisons were stinking pest holes where no thought was given to the 
reform of the individuals unfortunate enough to be incarcerated. Those who were 
poor, mentally ill, or physically handicapped and unable to care for themselves 
were shamefully and even cruelly treated. Women were without property 
rights nor did they enjoy even the right to vote, let alone hold a public office. 


Jane Swisshelm—Pennsylvania women were in the forefront of the battle to 
improve women’s lot, and in attacking slavery. One of the less well-known leaders 
among American women was Jane Swisshelm. Born on December 6, 1815 in Pitts- 
burgh as Jane Grey Cannon, she spent her youth in what is today the Wilkinsburg 
district of the city. Her father died when she was ten and she was forced to 
help her mother earn the family living. Her background was that of a rigid 
Presbyterian home. In 1830 she became a schoolmistress and followed that 
occupation until she married James Swisshelm, a young farmer whose family 
owned the land on which Swissdale is now located in suburban Pittsburgh. In 
1838 the Swisshelms moved to Kentucky and it was here that the young and 
aggressive Pennsylvania woman developed an antipathy to Negro slavery. A year 
later Mrs. Swisshelm returned to Pittsburgh to care for her mother, who soon 
died. ‘The share of Mrs. Cannon’s property inherited by Jane became, under the 
law of the times, the property of the husband, who proceeded to use it according 
to his own wishes. The combination of circumstances led Mrs. Swisshelm into 
the ranks of reformers. Pittsburgh at this time was the center for publication 
of one of the more vigorous abolitionist newspapers called The Spirit and Mrs. 
Swisshelm began to contribute articles to it. In the Pittsburgh Daily Commercial 
Journal she began a series of articles on the rights of women. At the time her own 
income from teaching, as well as her inheritance, were subject to her husband’s 
control and this gave her a practical basis for her crusading articles which she 
backed up with personal legal study and reading. In 1847 she began the publishing 
of the Pittsburgh Saturday Visitor, a four page weekly aided by Charles Avery, 
Pittsburgh philanthropist, and made it for ten years one of the outstanding 
teform journals of the nation. Unequal property rights of women and slavery 
were the twin evils constantly under Jane Swisshelm’s attack. Until she moved 
to Minnesota in 1857 Jane Swisshelm was one of Pennsylvania’s leading reform 
advocates. 


Lucretia Mott—Perhaps better known but hardly more influential as a 
reform leader was the gentle Quakeress, Lucretia Mott, who spent most of her 
life in the Philadelphia area. She became known as a close associate of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and one of the most influential Quaker writers and speakers on the 
twin abuses of unequal rights for women and Negro slavery. Her concern for the 
rights of women began when she was paid as a teacher just one-half the amount 
paid male teachers with equal responsibilities. Her interest was further aroused 
when she and others attending a world anti-slavery congress in London were 
denied seats because they were women. In July, 1848, Mrs. Mott joined Mrs. 
Stanton and from that time forward played a leading role in the national 
women’s rights convention and movement, as well as raising her voice continuous- 
ly against slavery. 
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Sarah Josepha Hale and Godey’s Lady’s Book—Another potent voice in 
elevating the status of American women was that Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, the 
famed editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book in Philadelphia. When Louis Godey 
founded his magazine in 1830 he began America’s first distinctively women’s 
magazine and it soon had great influence, thanks to Mrs. Hale whom Godey 
summoned to Philadelphia as editor. It was not only the first women’s magazine of 
the kind but the first American magazine of any type to enjoy a really wide cir- 
culation. It soon reached the 150,000 mark. Mrs. Hale in time made the Lady’s 
Book a dignified forum for advocating anything that would improve the lot of wo- 
manhood. It was she who helped establish the Female Medical College of Philadel- 


phia in 1848 and aided in developing women nurses for hospitals. Swimming and ~ 


horseback riding were then‘universally looked upon as “tomboyish” for women, 
but Mrs. Hale advocated them as dignified and even essential to women’s health 
and recreation. She supported Matthew Vassar in founding Vassar College and 
advocated the use of that name rather than Vassar Female College, as some had 
desired. 

Pennsylvania indeed provided an unusual number of women leaders in 
various humanitarian causes, though the names of many have never found their 
way into most of the standard accounts. Rebecca Gratz, born in Philadelphia of 
Jewish parentage in 1782 and the “Rebecca” of Scott’s Ivanhoe, became a 
prominent figure in charitable and educational ventures in Philadelphia. She 
founded the Hebrew Sunday School in that city in 1838, the oldest of its kind. 
Eliza M. Gillespie, born near West Brownsville in 1824, was a noted phil- 
anthropist active in Catholic charities and hospitals. Dr. Hannah E. Longstreet, 
born in 1819, was one of the first graduates of the pioneer Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia and one of the first female doctors to practice in the 
Quaker City. Sarah W. Peter, though a native of Ohio, came to Philadelphia 
about 1840 and took an active interest in the betterment of the life of women. She 
was a founder of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, another first in 
America for that city. Dr. Ann Preston, physician and active anti-slavery leader 
was a native of Westgrove in Chester County. An early graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College, she became a member of its staff and later dean. Among the 
leaders in anti-slavery work was Anna Dickinson, born in Philadelphia in 1842 
and later resident of West Pittston. As a very young girl, she became one of the 
most fiery and vigorous speakers for the anti-slavery and temperance forces. Liv- 
ng to the ripe age of ninety, she later became noteworthy as a playwright and 

ramatist. cM 


Pennsylvania Leads the Attack on Slavery—On the anti-slavery front Penn- 
sylvania men as well as women were involved. The traditions of individual liberty 
and worth of the individual man common to the Quakers, Mennonites, and other 


religious sects made human slavery especially disliked in Pennsylvania from the 


earliest colonial times. Anthony Benezet (1713-84) may be looked upon as the 
leading early figure in the attack on Negro slavery. This French-born Quaker 
philanthropist was the founder of an evening school for colored people in 
Philadelphia and a powerful figure back of the cause of freedom for the Negro. 
He was the prime mover behind the fact that in 1780 Pennsylvania passed the 
first law in America aimed at gradual abolition of slavery. This particular act 
provided that no child should be born a slave after February 29, 1780, the date 
of the act, and decreed that existing slaves under twenty-eight years of age must 
be freed when that age was reached. 
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The growth of anti-slavery sentiment was pronounced by 1840. Those who 
favored the actual immediate abolition of slavery, however, were in a minority. 
But they made up in voice and pen their lack of numbers and Pennsylvania 
became a center of abolitionist press activity. By the thirties abolitionist 
societies were to be found in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and several abolitionist 
newspapers were published in the State. a) 

A majority of those with a feeling about slavery limited it to opposition 
to the spread of the institution. Most people were fearful of the dangerous 
precedent involved in attacking slavery where it existed because slaves were 
property. When David Wilmot of Towanda spoke out as a Democrat against 
the extension of slavery into any territory acquired from Mexico as a result of 
the Mexican War in the famous Wilmot Proviso his action was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Pennsylvania Assembly. This attempted amendment to an appro- 
priation bill was put forward by Wilmot in 1846. It led slowly but surely to 
an increasing opposition to slavery’s extension upon the part of a growing 
number of Pennsylvanians, regardless of political party affiliation. As we have 
noted, it led eventually to formation of the Republican Party and its triumph 
in Pennsylvania by 1860. In understanding this phase of the slavery agitation 
it is only fair to emphasize that much of the indignation against extending slavery 
was not induced entirely by moral objections but by economic motives and 
the conflict of free versus slave labor. The Republican Party, it must be remember- 
ed, developed a following in Pennsylvania not solely because of its Opposition to 
the extension of slavery but also because of its support of a protective tariff 
policy for newly developing industry and possibly other attractive platform 
promises in 1860. 


The Underground Railroad—The deep sincerity of the anti-slavery beliefs 
of a majority of Pennsylvanians, however, is not subject to question. A minority 
only would use forceful means to destroy property right, however immoral, but 
a majority lent every aid and comfort to less radical means of destroying slavery 
and sounding its ultimate doom. One expression of this feeling was the renowned 
and secretive Underground Railroad. Actually, it is impossible to write any 
competent history of this movement because of the secret nature of its operations. 
Traditions and tales by those who took part in its activities make it possible to 
piece together a general picture of how it worked. Pennsylvania played an 
unusually important part in the “history” of the Underground Railroad for two 
important reasons. In the first place, it was so located that escaping slaves crossed 
the Mason-Dixon line into Pennsylvania as a natural escape route to Canada. 
Secondly, the attitude of Quakers and most Pennsylvania German religious faiths 
was so strongly opposed to slavery as to create a very favorable climate for 
aiding escapees. 

The town of Columbia on the Susquehanna, an important early canal 
and railroad center near Lancaster in the interior, became one of the early key 
stations on the Railroad. When slavemasters at long last were able to trace their 
escaped wards to Columbia all trails seemed to vanish. This, according to 
accepted tradition, led some unknown disgusted slaveholder to make the apt 
remark that, “There must be an underground railroad out of here.” From this 
tradition stems the use of the term as applied to the means used to expedite the 
retreat of fugitives across Pennsylvania. Sometimes the effort was not as 
successful as on other occasions. In 1851 near Christiana in Lancaster County, 
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not far from Columbia, a slave owner with an accompanying U.S. Marshal 
and his posse caught up with three escaped slaves who were being sheltered by 
peaceful farm folk of the countryside. A force of armed countrymen, with several 
free colored men included, resisted the effort to recapture the escapees and a 
serious riot resulted. The slave owner, unfortunately, was slain in the fracas. 
Several of the offenders were captured and one was tried for treason under the 
Fugitive Slave Act. To conservatives the incident was a choice example of un- 
restrained mob violence but to those who looked upon slavery as an evil the so- 
called Christian Riots were an example of the forces of freedom at work against 
oppression of human liberty. Generally speaking, Pennsylvanians were un- 
friendly to the Fugitive Slave Act enacted by Congress as part of the great 
Compromise of 1850 arrangement. This law, passed by Democrats, was a 
powerful factor in alienating Pennsylvania Democrats from the national Party. 
It helped materially in producing the disentegration of the regular Democratic 
Party in Pennsylvania and led many a Pennsylvania Democrat to follow David 
Wilmot in joining the anti-slavery Republicans. 


Communal Experiments in Pennsylvania—Opposition to slavery was only 
one way in which Pennsylvanians expressed their humanitarian impulses and 
reflected the ferment of freedom characteristic of early America. Though little 
has been written on the subject, and there are still many studies to be completed 
to tell the whole story, Pennsylvania was the seat for many of the semi-communal 
experiments which characterized early America. One of the least known of 
these was a colony in Pike County at the present crossroads village of Greeley 
known as the Sylvania Colony. It was founded with the aid of the noted editor 
of the New York Tribune, Horace Greeley, in the early 1840’s. Sylvania Colony 
was based on the Brook Farm ideal of New England and the theories of the 
French Socialist Fourier. The whole scheme rested upon a communal exploitation 
of the resources of the land in a community organization. Its life was short because 
Mother Nature intervened in a most unexpected way in July, 1845, with 
killing frosts which ruined all the crops and forced the group to disband. 

Much more powerful and influential were the communal experiments 
with a religious compulsion. The earliest of these was the Ephrata experiment. 
Though its origins date back to the colonial era, it lasted into the early 19th 
century and is typical of the commnuity common to that era. For this reason 
it is introduced into the narrative at this point. Furthermore, it has been designated 
as one of the historical shrines of the Commonwealth administered by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Ephrata owed its beginnings 
to the principle of religious freedom set up by William Penn. Only under this 
liberal grant of freedom could such an enterprise as Ephrata have had a beginning. 
It was to the glory of Penn that men of many nations and even more diverse 
beliefs found their way to Pennsylvania. 

Among these men was a German named Conrad Beissel. In 1732 he took up an 
abode on the Cocalico Creek on the outskirts of the present town of Ephrata in 
Lancaster County. He was known already as a devout, even outspoken 
religious leader and had revolted against the original sectarian Brethren or 
Dunkards. The force of his personality soon attracted others to the retreat 
on the Cocalico and thus began the settlement there of Seventh-Day Baptists. 
Soon it grew into three semi-independent orders, a Brotherhood, a Sisterhood, 
and a congregation of married couples or “householders.” The first great convents 
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and temples of the Community were built on Mount Zion, rising above the 
Cocalico flowing quietly along the level. These have long since disappeared. But 
on the tiny meadow at the foot of Mount Zion were built the home of the 
Sisterhood in early 1740's, a nunnery called Saron and a chapel or Saal. To 
the rear were the almonry, a granary, and bakehouse. These buildings are the 
ones which now stand at Ephrata Cloister as restored and maintained by the 
Commonwealth as an historical shrine. Included with them is a small white log 
house thought to have been Beissel’s abode. 

Chronicles of the orders, along with accounts of travelers, give a clear 
picture of the semi-monastic and communal life at Ephrata. It was a life of 
rigid self-denial and austerity planned with care to oppose all worldly influences 
and to concentrate upon the spiritual growth of the sisters and brothers. The day 
was divided between labor, meditation, and worship. The buildings were severe 
in their plain aspect and halls were built so narrow as to remind one of the 
straight and narrow path. Doorways were low to teach humility. The garb of the 
orders was a plain white habit designed to conceal most of the mortal body. The 
sisters and brothers slept in their respective “monasteries” on hard board benches 
and with blocks of wood as pillows, unless the person were ill. The diet was one 
of barley and milk, pumpkin mush, bread, and vegetables. The Christian virtues 
of humility, chastity, temperance, fortitude, and charity were the guiding 
principles of the Community. The Sisters were busy while at labor spinning and 
weaving, quilting, canning, making paper objects, and gardening. Heavier 
farming was the task of the Brothers and all types of handicrafts were carried on 
at Ephrata. The Community started industry in this region by opening up mills 
of various kinds ranging from grist and saw mills to a paper mill, a flaxseed oil 
mill, a fulling mill, and a bark mill. 

The artistic and cultural contributions of the Community were many. Its 
story bulks large in the history of printing in Pennsylvania. Beissel had printed as 
early as 1728 in Germantown his Mysterion Anomias in defense of Christian 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath. The Brotherhood set up a press at Ephrata 
about 1745 and from the authorship of the Brothers and other sources a constant 
flow of publications resulted. The Community continued also the medieval 
practice of illuminating manuscript writing. Ephrata likewise was noted for its 
great music. 

Ephrata Community began to decline following the Revolution and its further 
disintegration was hastened by the death of Peter Miller in 1796. Miller had 
succeeded Beissel upon his death in 1768. As the spiritual impulse inherent in the 
work of the founders faded, so did the attraction of the Community itself 
and few new adherents were found. Of course celibacy made impossible na- 
tural growth. When voluntary adherents began to decrease in numbers the Com- 
munity was bound to pass away. The Society of the Seventh-Day Baptists of 
Ephrata was formally incorporated in 1814 but the membership continued to 
wane. Survivors, however, continued to occupy the buildings for many decades 
and to farm the lands nearby. It was not until 1934 that the Society was forced to 
forfeit its charter. In 1939 the State acquired the remaining property and buildings 
for restoration and preservation as an historical site. The work of restoration 
is virtually completed and each year Ephrata Community, on the outskirts of a 
bustling Pennsylvania German town of the same name, attracts more thousands 
of visitors. It remains a monument to a peculiar religious and humanitarian type 
of communal enterprise which could have flourished in few other locations. 
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The Harmony Society and Old Economy—At the opposite end of Penn- 
sylvania stands a later monument to the interest of German religious sects in 
developing communal community life and combining the business of making a 
living with religious inspiration. Old Economy, as it is known, is still standing on 
the banks of the Ohio at the very back door of the busy industrial town of 
Ambridge about twenty miles below Pittsburgh on the Ohio. Across the river 
may be seen the plant of the great Jones and Laughlin Steel Company. The 
American Bridge Company plant is nearby. In this peculiar location there still 
stand seventeen buildings which provided the third and final home of the Harmony 
Society. Within the Great House, the Music Hall, and related buildings, now 
owned and maintained by the Commonwealth as an historical shrine, one may 
recapture something of the spirit and vision back of this tremendous communal 
undertaking of the nineteenth century. 

The religious movement leading to the forming of the Harmony Society was 
a product of Pietism and started in the tiny kingdom of Wurtemberg in the south 
of Germany. Here one George Rapp, a lay preacher of peasant stock, gathered 
together a goodly band of followers of his teachings, which stressed a simple 
and rigid Christianity opposed to the formalism which had crept into much of 
early Protestantism. Like many another German sect, the Harmonists were victims 
of intolerance and decided to seek a haven of refuge in the New World. In 1803 
Rapp took ship to Baltimore to look for such a place. He located it in present 
Butler County on the banks of Connoquenessing Creek at what is today the 
town of Harmony. Over five hundred of Rapp’s followers came with him and 
by 1805 the Harmony Society was fully installed at “Harmonie” in Butler County. 
George Rapp, later to be called by his people “Father Rapp,” was chosen the head 
of the formally organized Society. By their convenants the members agreed 
to turn over to Father Rapp and his Associates all their real and personal 
property for community use and benefit. In return they received church 
privileges, school instruction and all the necessities of life whether well or sick, 
young or aged. A completely communal existence was in order at Harmony. 

The remarkable new Society prospered for ten years and then sold its lands 
and improvements for $10,000,000 and migrated to a new and larger tract in 
Indiana on the banks of the Wabash. This was in 1814-15 and the Harmonists 
were influenced by tales of the riches of the newly developing West. Here in 
Indiana the Society founded New Harmony. At the end of ten years we find the 
Harmony Society again disposing of its lands and accumulated property. This 
time the purchaser was Robert Owen, English socialist and reformer. Father 
Rapp and his followers then returned once more to western Pennsylvania to found 
a third and last home on the banks of the Ohio. The third town was called 
Economy and by 1825 it was settled. The name Economy was taken from the 
German “Oekonomie,” or the science and practice of economics. The actual 
tract included three thousand acres extending five miles along the river and one 
mile inland. It was a splendid location and in a few short years the colony 
was a thriving agricultural and industrial center. The Harmonists were not onl 
skilled farmers but equally skilled craftsmen and artisans. Their broadcloth, 
muslins, satins, and velvets were thought better than any Eastern products. 
Economy became America’s pioneer silk center in the 1830's and 1840’s. At one 
time the Society was the owner of property valued at fully $20,000,000 and it 
played a leading role in the economic development of the whole region. It 
contributed to the financing of railroads and like improvements and some of its 
lands in the oil region brought added wealth after 1859. 
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The seeds of decay began to sprout soon after. While not obligatory, celibacy 
was practiced and this produced a natural decline in membership. Leadership was 
as important to such societies as it is to private capitalism, as the history of both 
Ephrata and Economy demonstrate. Both communal experiments declined with 
the passing of the old and inspired leaders and founders. By 1894 only eighteen 
members of the Harmony Society were still living and the affairs of the group 
were racked with law suits of heirs or so-called heirs trying to gain from its 
dissolution. By 1916 the State became the possessor of the property through 
long drawn-out escheat proceedings. In 1919 the buildings were turned over to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission for preservation and administration as an 
historic site. Today, Old Economy stands as a living museum and monument to 
another experiment in communal living produced by the unrest of the 19th 


century. 


Ole Bull and New Norway—In yet another section of Pennsylvania a few 
ears later another experiment was tried in founding a New World colony where 
Old World folk might enjoy a new liberty and opportunity. The site of this 
enterprise, which this time was neither communal nor religious in operation or 
motivation, was in Potter County and the date was 1852. To this still very much 
a wilderness region there came in the cool September of that year a man named 
Ole Bull, known as the “flaxen-haired Paganini,” and one of the world’s most 
brilliant violinists and musicians. What was this son of old Norway seeking in 
the wilds of the remote Black Forest on Kettle Creek? Ole Bull was an ardent 
Norwegian nationalist and a cultural and spiritual leader of the Norwegians of 
the time. In 1815, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the reactionary statesmen 
sitting in the Congress of Vienna decided arbitrarily to unite Sweden and Nor- 
way in one country. Ole Bull grew to manhood nurturing with thousands of 
others in Norway a deep resentment against this giving away of the nationality 
of his people. Ole Bull expressed Norwegian nationalism in music and support 
of cultural movements fostering nationalism. Another way he tried to help was 
by raising funds through his concerts to finance these endeavors. This brought 
the somewhat wild and unorthodox Norwegian musician to America on tour. 
In 1843 and 1845 the magic of his violin won national acclaim. The New York 
Herald wrote of him that, “At the end of some of his wonderful cadences, 
the very musicians in the orchestra threw down their instruments and stamped 
and applauded like madmen.” His American tour inspired Ole Bull to compose 
such notable works as “Niagara” and “Prairie Solitude” and developed in him 
a deep affection for America and its liberty. 

Thus it was that early in 1852 Ole Bull came back. This time it was to 
Pennsylvania in search of land where he could find a haven for those of his 
countrymen who wanted to escape the drudgery of scraping a meagre living 
from Norway’s soil and at the same time secure freedom from aristocracy and 
monarchy represented by the imposed union with Sweden. Ole Bull was di- 
rected to one John F. Cowan in Williamsport, a dealer and speculator in land. 
Cowan interested the great violinist in the Black Forest region of Potter County. 
It was beautiful country then as now but not well suited, either then or now, 
to agriculture. But with characteristic impetuosity Ole Bull agreed to buy 
some 11,000 acres and appears to have taken an option on still more. A develop- 
ment company was organized with the aid of some $25,000 from Ole Bull’s 
own resources. Cowan became general manager and Bull was the president. 
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Arrangements were made to bring Norwegian immigrants in some num- 
bers and the first arrivals were at hand in September, 1852, when Ole Bull visited 
his colony. Sites for farms, mills, churches, schools, and four villages of New 
Norway, New Bergen, Oleona, and Walhalla were surveyed. A log “castle” 
residence was projected for Bull high on a point commanding the Kettle Creek 
region. On September 8 a banner bearing the name of “Oleona” was unfurled 
from a tall pine and that evening the colony was dedicated with an address 
by Ole Bull and the playing of his brilliant composition “New Norway,” dedi- 
cated to the colony. To the assembled colonists, Bull declared in ringing tones, 
“We have sought this country to be partakers of this liberty, to enjoy this 
freedom, and here in this beautiful valley we have selected our home. ... We 
will here establish a New Norway, consecrated to liberty, baptized in freedom, 
and protected by the glorious flag of America. . .” 

During the remainder of 1852 and into the next year between 300 and 400 
Norwegians moved into New Norway. Ole Bull was at hand directing the hard 
labor of carving a home out of this wilderness spot. But the drain on his funds 
was so great that late in 1853 he undertook another concert tour to recuperate 
them. Late that year he returned to New Norway, exhausted and ill. He now 
conceived the idea of developing a foundry to cast cannon for the government 
as a means of securing needed money to develop the colony. At this moment 
all his dreams were rudely shattered by the discovery that John Cowan had 
sold him lands which actually belonged to the Stewardson family, land specu- 
Jators from Philadelphia. Bull was given the opportunity to re-purchase the 
land but at a price he could not afford. Ole Bull lost at least $70,000 in the ven- 
ture. Most of the colonists, deeply embittered and disillusioned, drifted west- 
ward to Wisconsin and Minnesota. Today, only Ole Bull State Park and some 
of the old place names such as Oleona remain as reminders of this romantic ad- 
venture of Europeans in Pennsylvania’s last frontier region in Potter County. 


Pennsylvania Advances Reforms in Care of the Unfortunate—Better care 
for the unfortunate was one of the battle alarms for the crusading democracy 
of America in the mid-19th century. Imprisonment for debt was common at 
the end of the Revolution and no less a person than Robert Morris was one of 
its victims. Prisons were filthy holes with no regard to possible reform or in- 
mates. The poor and the halt, the lame and the blind were not recipients of 
the many forms of aid extended to them today. Unless their relatives were 
able to care for them their lot was apt to be hard indeed. Quaker ideals were 
far in advance of the times in terms of an enlightened concept in regard to all 
these problems. This helped make Pennsylvania again much a leader in most 
humanitarian movements in fields affecting the welfare of the poor and unfor- 
tunate. From earliest times no needy person was without proper care within 
the Quaker fold and charity was extended liberally to those who were not 
Friends. Even Quaker schools were open to the poor of all faiths and Quaker 
Philadelphia was the first to have an institution to care for the mentally ill. 

The Quaker tradition was supported by many non-Quakers and thus Penn- 
sylvania soon became a testing ground for many new ideas in the care of the 
unfortunate and in improvement of prisons. Dr. Benjamin Rush has been called 
the “father of American psychiatry” because of his study of the treatment of the 
insane at the Philadelphia Hospital. Earlier, persons suffering from mental ill- 
ness were often beaten or thrown into strait-jackets in the course of so-called 
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treatment. Rush abolished cruel and unusual restraint for such patients and re- 

laced them with kindness and efforts to find the root of such disorders in 
each individual. It was in 1812 that Rush authored the first book to be written 
in this country on the adequate treatment of mental diseases. 


Prison Reforms—Philadelphia became an early center of prison reform. 
As early as 1787 a society was organized there for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons and some attention was directed toward modernizing the criminal 
Jaw. In colonial Pennsylvania only one offense, murder, was subject to the death 
penalty though in some colonies the list ran as high as twenty-seven. The Con- 
stitution of 1776 kept the single death penalty and imprisonment at hard labor 
was substituted for any bodily punishment for crime. This was at a time when 
in Massachusetts a forger might have an ear cut. In 1788 Richard Vaux, one 
of the great leaders in prison and other reforms, presented his famous report 
on American prisons. It showed that the worst criminals were mingled with 
first offenders and even those merely held for trial. Food and sanitary condi- 
tions were of the worst type. In some prisons not even the sexes were segregated. 

Built shortly after 1770, Philadelphia’s Walnut Street Jail became Pennsyl- 
vania’s first “State prison” and the largest and best prison in early America. 
Prior to this time the county jail was the principal place for housing all prisoners, 
regardless of the nature of the offense. In laws passed in 1789 and 1790 the 
Commonwealth accepted partial responsibility for support of convicted felons 
and made the Walnut Street Prison not a jail for Philadelphia County under 
its sheriff but a State’s prison. Its expansion was then undertaken with a view 
to providing for separate and solitary confinement of prisoners. It is generally 
recognized today that this was the start of the first major improvement in 
prisons in the modern world. The invention of the penitentiary was a Penn- 
sylvunia Quaker development. The Walnut Street Prison became a center for 
numerous novel ideas and experiments in penal practice which provided the 
basis for what came to be widely known as the “Pennsylvania System” of penal 
reform. Prison industries were started, educational opportunities were provided 
for prisoners, and attention given to their health and sanitary needs. In 1818 
the Western State Penitentiary at Allegheny, now in Pittsburgh, was authorized 
by the legislature and in 1821 the Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia was 
authorized. At these two institutions details of the Pennsylvania System were 
further applied and developed and won international attention. Long before the 
Civil War Pennsylvania had become a world model for improvement of prisons 
and penological practices. 


The Temperance Movement—Yet another of the reform waves which swept 
America in those years was the temperance movement. The rough conditions 
of frontier life made most early Americans heavy consumers of spirits. As the 
frontier faded in eastern sections it was but natural that a counter reaction should 
set in. One of the earliest leaders of the crusade was Anthony Benezet of Phila- 
delphia with his book The Mighty Destroyer Displayed, in Some Account of 
the Dreadful Havock Made by the Mistaken Use as Well as Abuse of Distilled 
Spirituous Liquors. Benjamin Rush was another strong temperance advocate 
and wrote essays disapproving the use of spirits. By the 1830’s a nationwide 
temperance movement was under way and a national convention in Philadelphia 
in 1833 was attended by over qoo delegates from some twenty-one states. Out 
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of the gathering grew the United States Temperance Union. Three years later 
it included Canadian units and became the American Temperance Union. Hun- 
dreds of temperance societies sprang up and temperance meetings became com- 
monplace in every community in the State. Pennsylvanians had an important 
role in this movement and few states were more affected by it. By 1851 some 
thirteen states, of which Pennsylvania was ‘one, had some form of legislation 
designed to control the sale of intoxicants. The general Pennsylvania practice 
was to make control of the liquor traffic a local problem at the county level. 


Religious Ferments—The years between the Revolution and the Civil War 
were filled with such diverse religious tides and currents as to defy a brief 
statement about major developments, let alone any thorough analysis. General- 
ly speaking, it was an era in which there was a strong tendency toward diversity 
and the splitting off of new sects from older organizations. It was also an era 
of considerable evangelism, especially in the western region in the early years 
of the passing of the frontier. The growing democratic spirit expressed itself 
also in the rapid growth of denominations which could be said to favor larger 
individual participation in religious affairs and self-government in church bodies. 
Thus such religious groups as the Methodists and the Baptists flourished and 
grew because they were somewhat closer to the needs and aspirations of a de- 
mocratic people as opposed to more formalized religious practices and beliefs 
such as the Episcopal Church. Neither Methodists nor Baptists insisted upon as 
highly educated a clergy as did a majority of other Protestant churches. This 
encouraged formation of these churches in frontier and rural areas which could 
be served best by a clergy with less formal education and living close to the 
people. Many early Baptist and Methodist ministers were extremely plain and 
uneducated individuals who felt a “call” to the ministry and simply started to 
preach. Both churches also featured a highly democratic church organization 
with emphasis upon control by the individual congregations rather than an elabor- 
ate hierarchy. The Baptists in particular relied upon the local congregation 
as entirely self-governing. A loose regional “association” had no powers over 
them. Both were also tinged with the prevalent evangelistic fervor of the times. 
The Methodists, in particular, sent their “circuit riders” into every hamlet and 
even into rural areas where a few people could be gathered together for a preach- 
ing service. 

Because Presbyterianism was so strongly entrenched among the Scotch- 
Irish of western Pennsylvania, Methodism had less influence in this area than 
in most of the western region. However, Bishop Francis Asbury did make several 
trips into western Pennsylvania between 1784 and 1815. He was often accom- 
panied by Henry Boehm, one of the numerous German-speaking Methodists 
who reached German congregations in many western Pennsylvania communi- 
ties. Boehm later led a schism against the Methodist Church. The American 
Methodist Church was organized independently as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America at Baltimore in 1784. York had been organized in 1781 as 
the first circuit of the Methodists outside Philadelphia. In 1784, after the Balti- 
more meeting, the Redstone circuit was organized for western Pennsylvania 
and western Virginia and covered by Charles Conway. Under Bishop Asbury 
Methodism grew rapidly. It had less than 2,000 members in Pennsylvania in 
1790 but had grown to 23,395 by 1836 and by 1860 had become one of tha 
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strongest Protestant denominations in the State with ministers and circuit 
riders reaching into every part of the Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania Baptists were organized very early as a result of English and 
Welsh influences in colonial days. They moved into western Pennsylvania on 
the eve of the Revolution with the founding of Great Bethel Church at Union- 
town. This was the first church of any denomination to have a continuous ex- 
istence to the present in western Pennsylvania. As migration increased, more 
Baptist churches sprang up and most were served by self-educated and “in- 
spired” ministers. In 1790 there were some twenty-eight Baptist churches in 
Pennsylvania and nearly one-half were west of the Alleghenies. By 1808 there 
were about thirty Baptist churches in the Redstone Association alone in western 
Pennsylvania. By 1832 there were 157 churches in the whole State and by 1860 
this number had been increased to some 400 with 40,000 members. The Baptist 
General Association of Pennsylvania was oranized in 1827 at Philadelphia. 


New Churches Are Organized in Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania was the cen- 
ter for much of the religious diversity of the times which led to the formation 
of new churches. The United Brethren in Christ Church resulted from the 
work of Philip William Otterbein and Martin Boehm who conducted religious 
revivals among the German speaking population of western Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Organized about 1800 it was directly an offshoot of religious leader- 
ship centered in Pennsylvania. Western Pennsylvania was also the birthplace 
of the Disciples of Christ, sometimes early known as the Campbellites. This new 
group was fathered by Thomas and Alexander Campbell, father and son respec- 
tively, and was first organized in 1811 in Washington County at Brush Run. 
The group was of minor importance with only a score of churches on the eve 
of the Civil War. In eastern Pennsylvania we find the birthplace of the Evan- 
gelical Church, now consolidated with the United Brethren. Both were more 
or less offshoots from the German Reformed Church. The great leader of the 
new Evangelical group was the Rev. Jacob Albright. A stone barn known as 
the Eyer barn, and still standing near Winfield in Union County, was an early 
meetingplace of the Albright people, as they were often called. Here in 1816 
the first delegates to the first General Conference of the new Evanglical Church 
were selected. The same year the first church of the Albright people was erected 
at New Berlin. This town was also the location for the first publishing house 
of the new church group. 

Pennsylvania even had a role in the development of Mormonism, the Church 
of Latter Day Saints now centered at Salt Lake City. Joseph Smith, its founder, 
lived near Great Bend in Susquehanna County for some years prior to 1830. 
Here much of the work of translating the Golden Plates, which provided the 
basis for Mormon beliefs and found by Smith in New York, was completed. 
The site of the Smith residence, including the burial place of his first daughter, 
is now owned by the Church of Latter Day Saints as one of its shrines. One 
of Smith’s earliest and most influential associates in preaching Mormonism was 
Sidney Rigdon, one-time Baptist minister from Allegheny County. Rigdon la- 
ter divorced himself from Mormonism. It was a Pennsylvanian also who may 
have made possible the permanent salvation of the Mormon faith from destruc- 
tion. In 1858 the bitter hostility to the Mormons led President Buchanan to order 
Federal troops under Albert Sidney Johnson to forcefully remove the sect from 
Salt Lake City. Thomas L. Kane, founder of Kane, Pennsylvania, army officer 
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and member of the famous Kane family of Philadelphia, made a journey by 
sea and land to Salt Lake City and acted as mediator in the crisis. Kane had 
known and been befriended by Mormons in earlier life. Through his efforts 
the followers of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young were allowed to remain in 
Salt Lake City unmolested and to strengthen their religious organization. In- 
cidentally, records of the Church of Latter Bay Saints show that it had a very 
considerable following in Pennsylvania prior to 1860. 


The Orthodox Religious Pattern—The major pattern of religious life as 
reflected by the religious denominations firmly grounded in the colonial period 
changed little, except for perfecting independent American churches and ex- 
panding with the growth of the Commonwealth. The Pennsylvania German 
country remained strong in the Lutheran and Reformed faiths and the smaller 
sects continued to have the usual number of followers, including the Moravians, 
the Amish, and the Mennonites. The Quakers remained strong in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, but also spread widely into central and western Pennsylvania 
with the expanding frontier. The Quakers suffered a serious split in 1827 with 
the Hicksite movement. Presbyterianism remained the predominant faith in 
western Pennsylvania. The United Presbyterian Church, a union of the Associ- 
ated and Reformed churches of North America, was organized in Pittsburgh 
in May, 1858. 

Neither the Lutheran nor Reformed churches gained much strength in 
western Pennsylvania during the period. The first Lutheran congregation in 
Pittsburgh did not appear until 1837 with the organization of the First English 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The first German Reformed Church did not 
appear until 1854. In common with others, the Lutheran Church grew steadily 
in the State as a whole. In 1860 it numbered over seven hundred churches, as 
compared with about three hundred, thirty years before. The original Penn- 
sylvania Synod organized by Rev. Peter Muhlenberg in 1748 was divided in 
1824 into an east and west Synod with the Susquehanna River furnishing the 
dividing line. Muhlenberg and Gettysburg colleges and Susquehanna University 
were among the educational institutions it founded and supported before 1860. 
In many Pennsylvania German sections German remained the language used in 
the Lutheran pulpit but this situation was changing by 1860 with English coming 
more and more into practice in the Lutheran services. The Reformed Church, 
governed from Holland in colonial times, organized its independent Synod in 
1793 and this caused it to suffer some retrogression. By 1860 it had succeeded 
in organizing its own theological school and had begun to recover some of the 
lost ground. Inspired by Calvinist teachings, it had much in common with the 
Presbyterian Church and some union resulted in certain areas. The Reformed 
Church also suffered heavily from schisms within its own ranks. 

Among the English churches least suited for expansion on the frontier was 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and its early expansion after the Revolution 
was slow indeed. However, it was a church with considerable appeal to the 
well established citizenry in the older towns and cities. It was, also, generally 
speaking, something of an upper class church appealing to the well-to-do. It 
was organized in a single Diocese of Pennsylvania prior to 1865 and the prin- 
cipal strength and seat of government of the church was in Philadelphia. The 
Congregational Church, New England’s type of Calvinism, was brought into 
northeastern Pennsylvania by the Connecticut settlers. 
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The Roman Catholic Church experienced some growth in the period, partly 
as a result of increased immigration from Catholic areas in Europe, and especially 
from Ireland. In 1790 there were only about 10,000 Catholics and five priests 
in the infant Commonwealth but by 1832 there were some 100,000 Roman 
Catholics in Pennsylvania. An important step forward was taken in 1808 with 
the organization of the Diocese of Philadelphia, separated from Baltimore. 
By 1857 the Diocese of Philadelphia numbered some 300,000 members, about 
half of whom were in the city itself. The Diocese of Pittsburgh was erected in 
1842. It was here at Fort Duquesne that the Roman Catholic service was first 
observed on western Pennsylvania soil in the days of the French invasion in 
1754. Western Pennsylvania about 1840 had some 45,000 Catholics. By 1853 it 
was found necessary to make yet another division and create the Diocese of 
Erie. The Catholic Church is noted for its fine cathedrals. St. Paul’s in Pitts- 
burgh, consecrated in 1855, and the Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul in Phila- 
delphia, erected in 1864, were among the fine churches of the nation. The 
Roman Catholics were successful also in founding several important educational 
institutions. The Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo was founded in 1832 in 
Philadelphia. St. Xavier’s Convent and Academy near Greensburg was founded 
in 1843 and is the oldest institution of the Sisters of Mercy in this country. St. 
Vincents nearby was founded in 1846, the first Benedictine institution in the 
United States. Catholicism was the victim of considerable hysterical intolerance 
and violence in Pennsylvania during the Native American movement in the 
1840’s which resulted -in riots and burning of Catholic churches in Philadelphia 
in 1844. 

The Jewish population of the State grew slowly. There were about eight 
hundred Jews in Pennsylvania in 1800 and prior to that time few if any had 

_ moved west of the Alleghenies. It was not until 1846 that a group of some one 
hundred Jewish families formed a congregation in lower Pittsburgh. In 1854 they 
erected their first Rodef Shalom Temple in Pittsburgh. The Jewish population 
was limited almost entirely to the larger cities of eastern Pennsylvania where 
their financial and mercantile talents made them important members of the 

communities in which they lived. 

At the end of the Revolution the Presbyterian Church had the largest 
following of any religious body in Pennsylvania. Somewhat numerous in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, Presbyterians were entirely dominant on the ex- 
panding frontier. Today, there are still standing in various parts of Pennsy]l- 
vania west of the Susquehanna more of the early churches of the Presbyterians 
than of perhaps any other single denomination. Presbyterianism west of the 
Mountains began with the services held by the Rev. Charles Beatty, chaplain of 
Clapham’s regiment of Pennsylvania troops on the Forbes expedition. In 1778 
congregations were organized at Bethel and Lebanon and soon the Redstone 
Presbytery was organized to serve western Pennsylvania. In 1787 the Presby- 
terian congregation at Pittsburgh was chartered and the log First Presbyterian 
Church was soon erected. In 1804 the log structure was replaced with brick. 
It was the Presbyterian Church which sponsored the Pittsburgh Academy in 
1787, and it grew into the Western University of Pittsburgh. Presbyterians also 
founded the famous Western Theological Seminary. The Rev. John McMillan’s 
Mame can never be forgotten in developing both the church and its educational 
institutions in western Pennsylvania. The academies at Canonsburg and Wash- 
ington, with that at Pittsburgh, soon made Presbyterians independently able to 
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train their own ministry. In 1802 the Synod of Pittsburgh was erected and gave 
western Pennsylvania Presbyterians even more independence. By 1790 there 
were an estimated 80,000 Presbyterians in the State and the number grew steadily 


with the expanding frontier. 





(Collection of Earle R. Forrest) 


Original Washington College Building now the Administration Building of 
Washington and Jefferson College 


The Emerging Labor Class—One of the most important developments in 
our society between 1790 and 1860 was the emergence of a totally new class 
which came to be known simply as “labor.” These were people who worked for 
wages and were mainly employed in the newly developing industrial and com- 
munication facilities of the State and the Nation. Unlike the colonial craftsmen, 
such as the tailor or worker in leather, these people had no money invested in 
machinery or even perhaps in tools. They were employees, pure and simple, 
of those who owned the tools and equipment with which goods were made. 
Their needs, interests, and reactions to public affairs were, as a consequence, 
quite unlike those of any earlier class in our society. Only the few agricultural 
workers and the small number of more or less servants and wage earners of 
colonial days even faintly resembled this new laboring class of the 19th century. 
The emergence of this new labor class was a social phenomenon of utmost im- 
portance in American social history and progress. ‘The interests and needs of 
this class, as reflected in our democracy, became a powerful force for certain 
changes. For these reasons it is necessary to take time to summarize this develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania, as the leading industrial state of the rapidly growing Nation, 
had a larger working population than any other single state. This made Penn- 
sylvania inevitably a center of labor’s early influence and activities. One of the 
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most immediate consequences of the appearance of this new class was the be- 
ginning of its effort to organize itself to protect and to advance its group in- 
terests. This brought to the front for the first time the conflicts of labor with 
capital over working conditions, It brought the beginnings of the efforts of Ja- 
bor to organize in trade unions to protect and promote its interests. It brought 
labor into a position of political influence ‘with certain definite demands of its 
own. 


American Trade Unionism Born in Pennsylvania—American trade unionism 
was born in Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia shoemakers organized in 1792 and even 
before that the guild of Philadelphia carpenter’s represented a type of craft 
unionism. In 1827 occurred the first union of several trade unions into one single 
labor union with common interests. This was the Mechanics Union of Trade 
Associations of Philadelphia. In 1834, with the aid of Philadelphia labor, a 
National Trade Union was first organized. At the third meeting of this Union 
in Philadelphia in 1836 the practice of collecting union dues began. In 1835 
the union of Philadelphia shoemakers took steps to organize the first national 
union of workers in a single trade. All of these were pioneer steps in the slow 
and hard development of American trade unionism. 


Labor Works to Better Its Lot—Labor sought steadily to improve its lot. 
As a result the average laborer in Pennsylvania in 1860 was receiving about twice 
as much for his labor as the worker of 1790. The ten hour day was on the way 
in industry as contrasted with the sun to sun working day or at best the twelve 
or even fourteen hour day of earlier times. Pennsylvania, like every industrial 
region in the early days of the Industrial Revolution, was plagued by the twin 
evils of child labor and labor of women at low wages and under bad conditions. 
Investigations revealed that women were employed in some Pennsylvania fac- 
tories at wages ranging all the way from fifty cents a week to $2.62 in 1832. 
Children’s wages ranged from about seventy-five cents to $2.00 a week at about 
the same time and it was estimated that one-fifth of the workers in Pennsylvania 
factories were children under twelve. The “panics” which occurred in 1837 and 
1857 and the intervening periods of seriously depressed business threw thou- 
sands of people out of work in Pennsylvania. industrial and mining centers and 
began the spectre of labor unemployment. These conditions invariably forced 
wages down and created further aggravations. Strikes were an inevitable con- 
sequence. 

The general attitude of the public toward labor organization was extremely 
unfriendly, if not highly antagonistic. The right of laboring people to form 
unions or to strike was denied by perhaps a majority of the public who thought 
about the problem one way or the other. Such activities were denounced as 
the work of foreign agitators or of irresponsible radicals. Strikes were illegal 
conspiracies in the eyes of the common law of the time. Labor in Pennsylvania 
tried with some success to develop its own means of expressing its views and 
promoting its aims. Philadelphia was the scene of the organization in 1829 of 
the first successful labor party in the United States. It was known as the Working 
Men’s Party and won some success for a time in local elections. Labor began 
to develop its own press and one of the important labor newspapers was the 
Mechanic’s Free Press of Philadelphia. Workingmen’s political and educational 
clubs appeared in most of the key cities of the State. Labor took a leading role 
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| 
in advocating free public education. It helped do away with imprisonment for 
debt. In 1854 it won the right to a prior lien on company assets for wages in | 
cases where industries failed. In 1869 the legislature for the first time passed | 
legislation recognizing the legal right of labor to organize for its own advance- ) 
ment, but it was a long time before this law was favorably received in the courts. 
Nevertheless, labor was marching toward the development of its democratic | 


rights by 1860. 





Stephen Collins Foster 
(From a Daguerreotype) 


Pennsylvania Aids a National Culture—While these processes of social change 
and democratic ferment were at work America was also struggling to develop 
something approaching the beginnings of an independent cultural and intel- | 
lectual life. Pennsylvania was an active contributor to this national endeavor. 
Anything approaching an American culture was certain to represent an amal- 
gam of the varied cultures brought to the New World by immigrants and shaped | 
by certain new forces and influences common to American life. With its peculiar 
variety of ethnic strains with their varied cultures Pennsylvania was a laboratory 
in which all these processes were tested. 

America had a strong desire to be independent after the Revolution. Joseph 
Hopkinson of Philadelphia with his “Hail Columbia,” written in 1798, gave the 
Nation one of its first truly national airs. Without doubt the greatest American 
song writer in a new typically American tradition during the entire era was | 
Pittsburgh’s Stephen Foster, sometimes called the “American Troubador.” Fos- 
ter was born in suburban Pittsburgh in 1826. His versatile and ready pen had | 
turned out by the time he was twenty years of age such classics as “Old Uncle 
Ned” and “Oh Susannah,” a ballad which captured the spirit of the westward 
moving frontier. Foster’s songs are so well known that a list is unnecessary. 
His gentle and sympathetic touch was equalled only by his sensitivity for the | 
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American scene of the times. He died at the age of thirty-seven with but a few 
coins in his pocket. But his songs will live forever as the earliest expression of 
something truly American in our music. 

Philadelphia continued to be a center of musical culture with numerous 
groups such as the Musical Fund Society, organized in 1820, aiding the de- 
velopment of its musical life. The Society “erganized a school of music in its 
new hall built a year earlier. It helped develop local music as well as aiding 
in bringing to America some of the great concert artists of Europe. One of 
the pioneer American orchestras was Philadelphia’s Germania Orchestra, or- 
ganized in 1856 and a distinguished organization in American musical circles. 
Bethlehem, with its great Moravian musical tradition, continued to set high 
standards of musical accomplishment during the 19th century. In the far hin- 
terland of Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh Harmonic Society and the Pittsburgh 
Musical Society were organized in the 1820’s. Newspapers began to carry notices 
of concerts in Pittsburgh from that time forward as evidence of a developing 
appreciation of fine music. Outside the cities most towns had some type of ama- 
teur musical organization of one kind or another. There were also teachers of 
music and local concerts in every sizable town. Among church people the 
singing of hymns constituted an expression of musical interest, while rural 
folk sang in their home gatherings many of the folk songs of the old country 
from which they came and sometimes provided variations based on their own 
experiences. 

As frontier conditions left the eastern section, wealth increased, and means 
of communication expanded, along with the beginnings of free elementary edu- 
cation, the level of literacy and literate interests of Pennsylvanians showed signs 
of growth. In literature and its expressions America was also struggling to eman- 
cipate itself from dependence upon Europe. In the early years Americans by 
necessity had to read the books and the other literary productions of England 
because the new nation had no literature of its own. This situation was changing 
slowly in the mid-nineteenth century, with a remarkable expansion of American 
literature. While New England with its Ralph Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Whittier, Longfellow, and others won the spotlight, Pennsylvania was not far 
behind. Charles Brockden Brown of Philadelphia is credited by most literary 
historians with having produced in 1798 the first really American novel titled 
Wieland. Five others followed from his pen. While not by any means dis- 
tinguished in terms of present standards, they were based on American themes 
and represented a substantial contribution to the start of an American literary 
tradition. Even in the frontier area of western Pennsylvania, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, Pittsburgh lawyer, was also a writer of sorts and in 1793 wrote 
Modern Chivalry, a three volume satirical tale of the crudities and abuses of 
frontier democracy. It was the first book printed west of the Alleghenies and 
a definite contribution to a new American literature. Brackenridge later wrote 
a semi-historical account of Incidents in the Western Insurrection and his son, 
Henry M. Brackenridge, wrote in 1859 A History of the Western Insurrection and 
several other works. Neville B. Craig, editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, wrote 
a Pittsburgh history and Jane Swisshelm wrote Half a Century, a more or less 
autobiographical historical narrative. In 1829 Mrs. Anne Royal of Pittsburgh 
published her bitterly vituperative Pennsylvania, or Travels in the United States 


. criticising our customs and manners. In eastern Pennsylvania Bayard Tayor, born 


at Kennett Square in 1825, began in 1846 his authorship of a series of novels, 
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poems, and related works which won him a high place in contemporary Ameri- 
can literary progress. He is noted for his The Bedouin Song and Poems of the 
Orient in the poetry field. His major novel was The Story of Kennett. His ca- 
reer did not end until his death in 1878. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, born in 1829 in 
Philadelphia, is another writer whose career lasted until 1914. His Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker is perhaps the best known of several novels of the author-physician. 
Among American short story writers Frank Stockton, born in Philadelphia in 
1834 and his career spanning the years to 1902, was certainly one of the most 
noted. The Lady or the Tiger is one of Stockton’s classics. All of these authors, 
however, produced their major work after 1860. 

Not all of the literary product of the time consisted of literature proper. 
Elisha. Kent Kane of Philadelphia, physician and explorer, wrote notable ac- 
counts of his two Polar expeditions in which he served as medical officer in 
the first and leader of the second. His Arctic Explorations was published in 
1856. Samuel A. Mitchell was another Philadelphian who for more than forty: 
years was the leading writer of geographic manuals, and producer of American 
atlases and travel maps and guides. His New American Atlas was published in 
1831 and a year later Mitchell's Traveler's Guide Through the United States 
appeared. His Universal Atlas was published in 1847. Mitchell’s productions 
sold in enormous quantities and he may be regarded properly as a leading figure 
in the development of American geographical literature. 

In the field of literary criticism and history the work of S. Austin Allibone, 
another Philadelphian born in 1816, cannot be overlooked because of his monu- 
mental Dictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors. 
Something of the modern novel of crime and vice was introduced into Ameri- 
can fiction by Chester County’s George Lippard with his books on The Quaker 
City and New York, Its Upper Ten and Lower Million which “lifted the lid” 
on these two cities. T. S. Arthur, or “Timothy Shay,” came to Philadelphia at 
thirty-two and made himself famous with “Ten Nights in a Barroom” which 
appeared in 1854. Charles Godfrey Leland, born in Philadelphia in 1824, be- 
came Pennsylvania’s counterpart of Washington Irving with his delightful es- 
says and sketches. George H. Boker, born in Philadelphia in 1832, left the prac- 
tice of law to write poetic dramas and his tragedy “Calaynos” was successfully 
produced in 1849. His most famous work was “Francesca da Rimini.” 

Philadelphia’s Henry C. Carey, born in 1793, became a noted publisher and 
retired from the business in 1835 to become America’s most prolific writer in 
the field of economics and the social sciences. He was probably the intellectual 
father of protective tariff doctrine applied in American economic policy. His 
total works were extensive. His three-volume Principles of Political Economy 
appeared in 1837-40 and the three volume The Principles of Social Science in 
1858-59. His father Matthew Carey (1760-1839) preceded him in developing 
nationalist economic doctrines. The Careys contributed perhaps as much as 
any others to a solid intellectual defense of the theory of Iaissez-faire in Ameri- 
ca. Tench Coxe (1755-1824) is another Pennsylvania figure of great importance 
to the development of economic theory. Like the Careys he espoused an €s- 
sentially nationalistic economic program for the new nation. He did not, how- 
ever, favor high tariffs and was a Jeffersonian most of the time. His greatest 

faith in the future of America was in the development of manufacturing. His 
View of the United States of America, printed in 1794, portrayed the advan- 
tages from development of manufactures, mining, and transportation. 
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Equally important in the world of literature and literary expression were 
the newspaper and the literary magazine. Early newspapers were often filled 
with letters and essays on a wide variety of subjects as local contributions and 
these served as a form of literary expression. Early newspapers frequently re- 
printed essays, articles, and other miscellany from metropolitan or even European 
sources, thus bringing some types of literature to a wide readership not reached 
by books or magazines. Since by 1860 there was hardly a Pennsylvania county, 
if indeed any at all, which did not have some local weekly newspaper, these 
means of literary expression and of bringing literature to the people were of 
considerable importance. Philadelphia was the center of the early American 
literary magazine. The Port Folio, Godey’s Lady’s Book, Sartain’s Magazine, and 
Graham’s Magazine were among the leading magazines of the time and had a 
wide circulation. They attracted contributions from a majority of the literary 
notables of the day, including Edgar Allen Poe, Washington Irving, and Haw- 
thorne. Graham’s was probably the most notable magazine of them all between 
1841 and 1851 and sought to encourage American authors. Godey’s was the 
first magazine to attain a large scale circulation in this country. 

Publishing and printing are essential to the expansion of literature, the de- 
velopment of the press and magazine, and the spread of knowledge. It is little 
wonder then that Pennsylvania, especially Philadelphia, emerged as a major 
center of the printing and publishing business prior to 1860. The value of the 
printing and publishing industry increased by 250% between 1850 and 1860 
and the number of establishments from 165 to 267. Philadelphia’s book trade 
in 1860 was second only to that of New York City and the Quaker City was 
ranked as second in the entire field of printing and publishing. As was men- 
tioned before, by 1860 virtually every county had a weekly newspaper. Printers 
followed closely on the heels of pioneers all over the State. In the summer of 
1786 two young Philadelphia printers made their way over the Alleghenies to 
Pittsburgh with a printing press in their wagon. On this press John Scull and 
Joseph Hall printed the first newspaper west of the Alleghenies on July 29, 
1786. It had four pages and it took ten hours to run the 700 Copies, one page 
at a time. The young printers called it the Pittsburgh Gazette. Around 1800 
another newspaper was founded in Pittsburgh called the Tree of Liberty and 
others followed. In 1808 the Bedford Gazette was begun and before 1812 ‘the 
Crawford Weekly Messenger at Meadville had become a leading newspaper for 
that region. A respectable number of Pennsylvania counties are able to trace 
back a newspaper with some longevity and continuity to at least the 1830’s. 

Pennsylvania helped develop the cheap newspaper in America. Adam Ramage 
of Philadelphia in 1818 perfected an improved printing press which became 
possibly the most widely used press in America before the birth of the more 
modern power presses. The Columbian press invented by George Clymer about 
the same time was the first to print two sides of a newspaper at once. It was 
used even in England. Hugh Maxwell of Lancaster patented just prior to 1820 
the roller process for distributing ink on type. In Meadville and Chambersburg 
experiments in developing new types of paper were successful in producing a 
paper made from other than cloth and gave further impetus to the growth of 
the cheaper newspaper. Straw and wood were used as the raw material and the 
Public Ledger in Philadelphia was the first large newspaper to use these types 
of paper. Pennsylvania was the second ranking state in the manufacture of paper 
before the Civil War. 
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In 1840 Pennsylvania had more newspapers than any other single state. The 
number of newspapers grew from nine in 1790 to 187 in 1860. Pennsylvania was 
the birthplace of the first daily newspaper in America, the Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser which became a daily in 1784. In the 1830's the first 
penny daily newspapers were born. In Pennsylvania it was the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger which became the first and most important penny newspaper in 
the entire Commonwealth. The first penny newspaper was attempted in Pitts- 
burgh in 1831 but proved a failure. In 1846 the Pittsburgh Morning Telegraph 
was founded as a penny paper and was more successful. Growth of the Penn- 
sylvania newspaper had much to do with the spread of enlightenment. 

An especially important feature of the history of the press in the Key- 
stone State during the era was its spread inland to serve the needs of a con- 
stantly increasing number of citizens. Reading’s first newspaper in 1789 aptly 
was in the German language, the Zeitung, and its first English paper, the Ad- 
vertiser, appeared in 1796. Both, as was common to the early period, were 
weeklies. One of Reading’s most famous newspapers was The Reading Eagle 
or Der Readinger Adler, started in 1796 and issued for over a hundred years 
without change. Easton’s press history also began with a German language 
paper in 1793, the Eastoner Bothe und Kundschafter (Easton German Patriot and 
Old Countrymen’s Weekly). The English press began with the Easton Ameri- 
can Eagle in 1799. A German language paper was started in Harrisburg in the 
1790’s and lasted until 1840. One of the great early inland newspapers was the 
Lancaster Journal, beginning in 1794 and combining in 1839 to form the In- 
telligencer and Weekly Advertiser to become the ancestor of today’s Lancaster 
Intelligencer-Journal. The Gazette was started in 1817. The Examiner began 
in 1830 and continued nearly a hundred years. Wilkes-Barre started its news- 
paper history with the Herald of the Times in 1796. The Luzerne Federalist, 
renamed the Gleaner, was started in 1811. Neither of these papers was long- 


lived. The Susquehanna Democrat of 1810 lasted until 1834, but newspaper his- 


tory was continuous, if varied, in Wilkes-Barre from 1796 on. The Wyoming 
Herald, Wyoming Republican, Republican Farmer, and Luzerne Democrat 
were other newspapers of this vicinity. In Williamsport the Lyconiing Gazette 
was started in 1801 and is really the ancestor of Williamsport’s Gazette and Bul- 
letin begun in 1869. Harrisburg had the Chronicle from 1813 to 1840 and another 
paper called the American Patriot. The Pennsylvania Telegraph of 1831 be- 
came the Harrisburg Telegraph. The present Patriot was started in 1854. Chester 
in 1817 was provided with the Post Boy, which later became the Upland Union. 
Erie began its newspaper history with the Erie Gazette in 1820, a newspaper 
on which Horace Greeley did a stint at one time. Bethlehem’s first newspaper 
was printed in German and started in 1847, but in 1852 an English language 
paper appeared with the Lehigh Valley Times. Infant Scranton began publishing 
the Lackawanna Herald in 1853 and the Spirit of the Valley in 1856. Actually, 
Pennsylvania cities of the period were provided with a greater variety of news- 
papers and newspaper comment than is true today when newspaper mergers 
have left most cities with a single newspaper. 


Pennsylvania and the Arts—As one would expect, America of the period 
before 1860 was also striving to achieve some nationalism in the realm of the 
arts and general culture. As wealth increased more money was available to 
encourage the arts. Pennsylvania, as one of the most prosperous states with the Na- 
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tion’s second city would be expected to play an important part in these develop- 
ments. Philadelphia might not properly be characterized as the “Athens of 
America” between 1790 and 1860 but it continued to play a leading role in the 
nation’s cultural and artistic advance. Here from 1776 to his death in 1827 
was the residence of Charles Willson Peale, foremost American artist of that 
time. We are indebted to him for portraits of most of the notable Americans 





Portrait by Pennsylvania Artist Jacob Eichboltz (1776-1842) 


of that day and many of these now hang in Independence Hall. Peale was not 
only an artist but one who encouraged its growth. In 1805 he took the lead 
in organizing the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, the lead- 
ing art center of America. Here also after 1808 lived Thomas Sully, acknowledged 
as the greatest American portrait painter of his generation and who painted more 
than 2,000 portraits, including that of Queen Victoria of England. Rembrandt 
Peale was another fine artist of the time, noted especially for his great Wash- 
ington portrait done for the U. S. Senate in 1832. Philadelphia’s Thomas Birch, 
who died in 1851, became one of more notable painters of American landscapes, 
especially those about Philadelphia. He is also famous for his paintings of the 
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Engagement of the Constitution and the Guerriere and Perry and The Battle 
of Lake Erie. Thomas Doughty of the same city was one of the pioneers in a 
new school of American landscape painters. Before his death in 1856 he had 
done such fine work as his Scene on the Susquehanna and View on the Hudson. 
John Neagle was another Philadelphia portrait painter of note but chose uncon- 
ventional subjects such as doing a blacksmith at work at his forge. John Sartain, 
born in 1808, was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania Academy and by 
1860 established a reputation for portraits and miniatures. 

Additional wealth, with fine homes capable of buying art as well as fine 
new public buildings to be adorned with art, gave a continuing incentive to 
the development of the arts, as well as to interest in them. Thus we find art 
consciousness and activity moving westward with the population all the way 
to Pittsburgh. It is recorded that shortly after 1800 one J. T. Turner arrived 
there from New York to teach painting. In 1812 Pittsburgh boasted of J. Car- 
roll who taught and painted likenesses. Self portraits were done by no less per- 
sonages than Chief Justice Gibson of the State’s Supreme Court and Mrs. Jane 
Swisshelm. In September, 1828, James R. Lambdin opened an art museum ex- 
hibiting some fine painting. Lambdin was a native Pittsburgher and himself a 
painter. By this time those Pittsburghers with artistic inclinations, like most 
Americans, were treking to Italy to study art. On the home scene without benefit 
of training by the “masters” was David G. Blythe. About 1850 he was a familiar 
figure in Pittsburgh as he went about painting the things he saw as he saw 
them. Blythe is sometimes referred to as “the dean of American genre painters.” 
Art had progressed in Pittsburgh by 1850 to a point where the Gazette was able 
to boast, “We have now amongst us painters, natives of Pittsburgh, whose 
genius will bear comparison with that of any city west of the Alleghenies.” But 
it complained at the same time that the arts are “languishing for want of sup- 
port.” The Gazette appeal may have been effective because in 1859 the Pitts- 
burgh Art Association held its first exhibit. Four years earlier the Pittsburgh 
Academy for Instruction in Drawing and Design had opened its doors. Cer- 
tainly some artistic consciousness and worth while endeavor can be credited to 
Pittsburgh by 1860. 

The growth of cities led to the erection of fine public buildings employing 
the talents of the architect. Adorning these buildings demanded not only the 
talents of the artist but of the sculptor. In 19th century America no city was 
noted for finer architecture than Philadelphia. The elegant three story high 
red brick houses built in rows by Joseph Sansom for dwellings were as fine as 
any to be found in European cities. The great mansions of the city and its out- 
skirts which were homes of its more wealthy citizenry were equally noteworthy. 
Included among them was the Bucks County home of Nicholas Biddle, financier, 
at “Andalusia.” By 1830 the revival of Grecian architectural moods with beautiful 
Ionian columns was in full swing. The main building of Girard College and the 
old Custom House on lower Chestnut Street in Philadelphia are fine examples. 
On lower State Street in Erie the old Custom House is another. 

Designing these buildings was the work of a coterie of some of the finest 
architects in young America and all of them Pennsylvanians. Thomas U. Walter, 
William Strickland, and John Haviland were among them. The work of these 
great architects was not limited to Pennsylvania. Strickland, for example, de- 
signed the State Capitol of Tennessee and the sarcophagus of Washington’s tomb 
at Mount Vernon, Haviland designed New York’s Hall of Justice. Walter de- 
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signed some of the finest Federal buildings in Washington, including the Treasury 
and Post Office buildings and the present Capitol Dome. 

Adorning many of these buildings was the work of American sculptors. 
The first truly American contributor to this art was Philadelphia’s famous Wil- 
liam Rush. His works, appropriately enough for his time as he died in 1833, 
were done in wood. His best work was represented by a Washington statue in 
Independence Hall. Joseph A. Bailey, Paris born, came to Philadelphia in 1850 





The Old Custom House, in Erie, is the Home of the Erie County Historical 
Society. From 1937 to 1945 it Housed the Commission-Sponsored 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


and taught as well as working to produce a number of distinguished sculptured 
busts and statues. One of the most notable is the Washington statue in front of 
Independence Hall. 

Growing cities also encouraged the play and the theatre as additions to 
the pattern of a newly developing American culture. The history of the opera 
began in this country in Philadelphia with the Southwark Theatre of pre-Re- 
volutionary times. The Chestnut Street Theatre was built in 1796 and led to 
organization of the Philadelphia Opera Company. In 1857 the famed Academy 
of Music built by public subscription opened with a performance of I] Trovatore. 
It was early known as the American Academy of Music and the center for the 
Italian opera. Not only was Philadelphia a center for operatic presentations but 
William Henry Fry of the Quaker City has been termed the first person to write 
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an American opera. It was known as Leonora and made little impression. Fry’s 
Notre Dame de Paris, composed in 1864, won more recognition. The old Chest- 
nut Street Theatre was the home of not only opera but the play. It made Phila- 
delphia prior to 1830 the theatrical capital of the nation. Philadelphia was then 
as much a center of attention for “first nights” as New York and the Broadway 
of today. 

Pennsylvania gave to the infant American stage some of its greater actors. 
One of the greatest, and possibly America’s first really distinguished actor, was 
Edwin Forrest. A star at the age of twenty-one in 1826, Forrest played on 
every great stage, including England and Europe. His greatest roles were those 
of King Lear, Othello, and Macbeth from Shakespeare, along with that of Wil- 
liam Tell. James E. Murdock, another Philadelphian, was something of an infant 
prodigy and a star at eighteen. Before his death his name appeared in front of 
every noted theatre here and abroad. His most famous role was that of Hamlet. 
One of the truly great American actors of the time was Joseph Jefferson, born 
in Philadelphia in 1829. Jefferson was the fourth in a family of actors. His 
greatest role was that of Rip Van Winkle, the Washington Irving character. 
The Drew family of Philadelphia was another which is famous in the history of 
the American stage. John Drew and his wife were both stars for many years 
after 1820. Mrs. Drew was probably without doubt the greatest actress of her 
day. James Nelson Barker (1784-1858) was a leading Philadelphian dramatist 
of the times and his “Tears and Smiles,” a comedy based on Philadelphia man- 
ners, was produced in 1807. He followed it a year later with the timely “The Em- 
bargo, or What News?” His “The Indian Princess, or la Belle Sauvage” was pro- 
duced in 1808 as an “operatic melodrama” and was the first acted play by an 
American based on the American Indian. Pocahontas was the heroine. It was 
also the first American play to be acted on an English stage following its ap- 
pearance in the United States, a real tribute. David Paul Brown, a Philadelphia 
lawyer born in 1795, followed play writing as a hobby and one of his more 
notable efforts was titled “Sertorious,” in which Junius Booth played the lead 
in the 1830’s. Robert Conrad (1810-58) was another Philadelphian writing both 
poetry and plays and his first play was written and produced when he was 
but twenty-one. One of the most famous entertainers of the American stage 
before the Civil War was Edwin P. Christy (1815-1862) and his sons E. Byron 
and William Christy. The Christy Minstrels traveled the length and breadth of 
America and are commonly credited with pioneering in harmonizing music and 
pattern to make the art of black-face minstrelsy one of the most notable features 
of American theatrical history. The Christys were Philadelphians by birth. 


The Rise of Science and Medicine—One of the major developments of the 
first half of the 19th century was the slow but progressive advance of American 
science and medicine. Today, everyone takes the marvels of science and medi- 
cine somewhat for granted and it takes an epochal event such as the announce- 
ment of the success of the anti-polio vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk in 
University of Pittsburgh medical laboratories to excite special attention. The 
wonders of chemistry are equally routine to the average person today. Im- 
portant developments came much more slowly between 1800 and 1860. The 
great epidemics such as cholera and the fever still raged without much success 
in curbing them whenever they appeared. Despite the fact that America was 
growing steadily in terms of expansion of manufacturing, the opening of mines, 
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the invention and use of machinery, and the revolution of facilities of trans- 
portation, science and invention moved slowly in keeping up with the demands 
of the time. Pennsylvania had a tradition of importance in science in the colonial 
world and it was now called upon to keep up the advance of knowledge. 

In the realm of American medicine and surgery, Philadelphia already had 
become a center of note before the Revolution. The Pennsylvania Hospital was 
America’s oldest and the University of Pennsylvania had the Nation’s first 
medical school. Dr. Benjamin Rush (1743-1813), Dr. Thomas Bond (1712-89), 
and Dr. John Morgan (1735-89) already were known as great physicians and 
Dr. Rush would carry on for the first decade of the new century. Dr. Philip 
Syng Physick (1768-1837) already gave promise of becoming the “father of 
American surgery.” But there was much yet to be done in medicine and surgery 
and in developing the institutions to apply them. The Pennsylvania Hospital 
kept growing and training more doctors and surgeons while it ministered to the 
needs of growing thousands. The Hahneman Hospital and Medical College 
was founded in 1848 as the first homeopathic institution in America. The Phila- 
delphia General Hospital emerged from an almshouse into a hospital about 1828. 
The College of Physicians and Surgeons of Philadelphia was organized in 1786 
and chartered in 1789, the oldest in Philadelphia and the United States. The 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital became famous. The Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science was founded in 1821 as the Philadelphia School of 
Apothecaries and was another first of its kind. Jefferson Medical College with 
its great hospital was founded in 1825. And Philadelphia had need of these 
facilities for in 1832 it was again invaded by the dread cholera. 

Hospitals mean nothing without doctors and surgeons and these were 
forthcoming. Benjamin Rush found time from governmental tasks to apply 
knowledge learned as Surgeon-General and Physician-General in the Revolution 
and to establish the first dispensary in America in 1785. Even during the Revo- 
lution he wrote the first text on chemistry in America and the first work on 
personal hygiene. In 1783 he became a member of the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. His Medical Inquiries and Observations was published in 1789. He 
was a pioneer in studying diseases of the mind and in 1812 published Medicat 
Inquiries and Observations Upon the Diseases of the Mind, the first work of its 
kind. The great influence of Rush on later medicine may be appreciated by 
the fact that in 1812 there were some 2,972 listeners to his lectures. Rush’s as- 
sociate in point of time, Dr. Physick studied in England and Scotland after 
the Revolution and returned to Philadelphia to encounter the dreadful yellow 
fever epidemics of 1793 and 1798. He became a member of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital staff from 1793 to 1816 and lectured on surgery at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he occupied the chair of surgery from 1805 to 1819. Physick’s 
contributions are many and so technical as to defy brief description. One which 
will be readily recognizable was his development of animal ligature’s such as 
cat gut to close while healing the cuts made in an operation. He led in the use 
of the stomach tube and in manipulation of dislocations to reduce the swelling. 
He well earned his title of “father of American surgery.” 

Medicine and chemistry were tied closely together in those days. Many a 
physician was likewise interested in and contributed also to the natural sci- 
ences. Botany was allied to medicine because of the medical uses of plants. The 
surgeon, for obvious reasons, was interested in zoology and anatomy. The age 
of narrow specialization was not yet at hand. Robert Bridges (1806-82) was 
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a Philadelphia-born physician and botanist and also edited several texts in 
chemistry. A professor at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, he assisted in 
preparing the highly valuable United States Dispensary. Joseph Carson (1808-76) 
was another professor at the same institution, as well as at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and was an editor of the American Journal of Pharmacy and 
works on botany in relation to medicine and pharmacy. William Baldwin (1779- 
1819) was another physician-botanist and is credited as one of the pioneers in 
botanical studies in America. Thomas D. Mitchell of Philadelphia was the author 
in 1819 of Medical Chemistry, the first book of its kind in the country. Frank- 
lin Bache (1792-1864) was a combination of physician and chemist, with the 
latter seeming to predominate in his contributions. The great-grandson of 
Franklin, Bache in 1819 wrote his System of Chemistry for the Use of Students 
in Medicine, which became a most influential book. In 1821 he served as editor 
of the Dictionary of Chemistry, another highly important scientific contribu- 
tion. In 1830 he authored the Dispensary of the United States of America. He 
also edited through four editions between 1819 and 1841 Turner’s Elements of 
Chemistry. Between times he was Professor of Chemistry at Jefferson. The im- 
portance of the contributions of such a person are beyond belief in their up- 
lifting effect on medicine and the science of chemistry. 

Pennsylvania produced some leading surgeons in the same period. One 
of them was Philadelphia’s Harrison Allen (1841-1897), who is rated as one 
of the pioneer laryngologists in America, and noted as a specialist in nose and 
throat diseases. He was a founder of the national society of those in this 
field as well as head of the Association of American Anatomists. His experience 
was gained in leading Philadelphia hospitals. His published works of most im- 
portance came in later life and included in 1869 Outlines of Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Medical Zoology and in 1884 System of Human Anatomy. David 
Hayes Agnew, Lancaster native, in 1852 revived the Philadelphia School of 
Anatomy and emerged as an outstanding surgeon of the time. In 1852 he began 
his Anatomy in its Relation to Medicine and Surgery. He was a noted Civil 
War surgeon, a great school of practical experience. John Light Atlee and 
Washington L. Atlee were two brothers born in Lancaster in 1799 and 1808 
respectively who lived and practiced for the most part in their native city to 
emerge as among the leading surgeons of Pennsylvania. John Atlee was a founder 
of the Medical Society of Pennsylvania in 1844 and president of the American 
Medical Association in 1882 while his brother was president of the State So- 
ciety in 1874. Both were noted especially for ovarian surgery and obstetrics 
and contributed much to remarkable advances in these fields. 

Other fields of science were not without Pennsylvania leaders in those days. 
Alexander Dallas Bache (1806-67) of Philadelphia emerged as one of the lead- 
ing physicists of the time and was chief of research at the Franklin Institute. 
He was first president of Girard College and Superintendent of the important 
U. S. Coast Survey from 1843 to 1867. He was first president of the National 
Academy of Sciences, a tribute to his leadership. His connection with the Frank- 
lin Institute justifies an aside about this important institution. It was founded 
in 1824 through efforts of Samuel Vaughan Merrick and Dr. William Keating. 
Its purpose always has been the encouragement of scientific research. Its Journal 
was started in 1828 and quickly became one of the major repositories of sci- 
entific knowledge. During all of this period it should not be forgotten that the 
American Philosophical Society continued to provide major encouragement to 
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all forms of scientific inquiry. It supported such varied projects as those in- 
volving the improvement of agriculture and the study of plans for internal im- 
provements in Pennsylvania. The biography of many a scientist of the era 
indicates that some of the most important discoveries of the times were pre- 
sented for the first time at the meetings of the Society and reached public 
knowledge through its compendious Proceedings. 

Returning to varied scientific achievements, Spencer F. Baird (1823-87) 
of Reading became noted even before the Civil War for his work in zoology 
and botany and in 1850 became associated with the renowned Smithsonian in 
Washington as assistant secretary. His Catalogue of American Birds was pub- 
lished in 1858 and the Catalogue of North American Mammals in 1857. Lan- 
caster’s Benjamin S. Barton (1766-1815) became professor of natural history and 
botany at the University of Pennsylvania and succeeded Dr. Rush there as 
occupant of the chair of theory and practice of medicine. His Elements of 
Botany in 1803 was the first elementary botany work in America. William P. C. 
Barton of Philadelphia was somewhat of a contemporary though he lived until 
1856 and was a fellow botanist, as well as naval surgeon. In 1815 he became a pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1819 his Vegetable Ma- 
teria Medica was a contribution to understanding relations of plants to medi- 
cine. In 1821-23 his Flora of North America became another important botanical 
study. William Bartram, the son of the famous John Bartram followed in his 
father’s footsteps by traveling widely and reporting on the natural history of 
those parts of the United States which he visited. 

Applications of pure science to fields other than medicine was not common 
before the Civil War. Chemistry had little application to problems of industry 
and was rather theoretical in its aspects, though more and more knowledge of 
it was being revealed. Many of the early texts in chemistry used in America 
actually were an edited version of chemistries of European origin. Pennsylvania 
was the home for a brief period of two of England’s most notable chemists, 
Joseph Priestley and Thomas Cooper. Both had mixed science and politics in 
England and were forced to flee. Priestley, discoverer of oxygen, made his 
home at Northumberland and there his home and his tiny laboratory still stand 
as a monument in the history of chemistry. Priestley died in 1804. He was 
followed to Northumberland by Cooper, who later became a professor at 
Dickinson College, the University of Pennsylvania, and the University of South 
Carolina. James C. Booth (1810-1880) of Philadelphia was a native chemist who 
studied analytical chemistry in Germany in 1831-32 and returned to Philadelphia 
to start in 1836 his laboratory for the practical training of what might be 
termed commercial chemists. This in itself was a really new approach to chemistry 
and its use. Booth was a professor at both the Franklin Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was probably the first American chemist to begin 
to apply chemistry to industrial uses. He developed use of the polariscope for 
analysis of sugar and molasses and in 1860 published a work on the Chemrical 
Analysis of Iron, the production of which then was so uncontrolled scientifically 
as to be almost unbelievable to a modern chemist and metallurgist. In 1852 
Booth also edited Regnault’s Elements of Chemistry, another work of a European 
chemist desperately needed in America. 

Another area in which science was able to take a very practical turn was 
geology and Pennsylvania with its rich and untapped mineral wealth was a 
great field for its utilization. Samuel S. Haldeman, born in 1812, was a pioneer 
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naturalist and geologist and a professor at the University of Pennsylvania. He | 
was associated with the Pennsylvania Geological Survey. Another was Jacob 
Cist (1782-1825) of Wilkes-Barre in the center of the anthracite region. Cist | 
was also an inventor of some genius and developed a way to make printer’s ink 
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Old Jefferson College Building, Canonsburg, | 
Erected in the 1830's 


from anthracite and a stove in which to burn the “stone coal.” Yet another was 
Henry Rogers of Philadelphia who was a combination of chemist and geologist. 
He lectured at various times on geology and mineralogy, as well as chemistry, 
at Dickinson, the University of Pennsylvania and Franklin Institute. In the 
meantime, in Philadelphia in 1832 the Pennsylvania Geological Society was 
organized to promote “a geological and topographic survey of the state.” The 
Society began a series of geological publications and sponsored probably the first 
American geological survey of coal fields in Tioga County. Pressure from the 
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Society and other sources led to the official creation of the Pennsylvania Geo- 
logical Survey by act of Assembly on March 29, 1836. Despite later difficulties, 
Pennsylvania was the first state to undertake a practical application of geological 
science to securing more accurate information concerning its mineral wealth. 

Looking back over these key developments of the 19th century a trend 
toward growth and improvement in the cultural, social, and intellectual life of 
Pennsylvania is readily observable. The spirit of the new American democracy 
was expressing itself generally in a growth of social democracy and humani- 
tarianism with an increasing equality of social privileges such as education for 
everyone rather than for the select few. There are evidences also of stirrings of 
a native American effort to provide its own culture, once the hard work of 
taming a frontier had come to an end in Pennsylvania. Changes were slower 
in those days than they are today and there were no such revolutionary devices 
as automobiles and airplanes to radically change the ability of people to move 
about. Nor were there the modern devices of mass education and information 
such as the radio or telephone and television. 


Social and Cultural Progress in Reading—A glimpse of the slow but steady 
change for the better is obtained by a brief glance at key developments in the 
important interior city of Reading, a city which has done more than any other 
in the Keystone State to provide a competent historical narrative of its two 
centuries of growth. From this volume Two Centuries of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1748-1948 a few facts may be noted which portray what was going on 
in the entire Commonwealth in terms of social, cultural, and intellectual progress. 

Reading was organized as a borough in 1783 and at the end of the Revo- 
lution had a population of about 2,000 persons and comprised 2,194 acres of 
land. In 1796 the use of English coinage terms of pounds, shillings and pence was 
first changed legally to American dollars and cents. By 1830, its population had 
increased to 5,856, a growth of about 25 per cent in the decade. In 1840 it 
reached 8,410 and by 1850 it was 15,743, a growth of fifty to a hundred per 
cent in the decades. Reading’s streets were first graded in 1832 and in 1840 
those in most use were given a treatment of hard white gravel to ease dust and 
mud. The city reservoir was put in service in 1821 and by 1833 mountain spring 
water was brought to the people. In 1847 Reading became full fledged with a 
city government and a population of 13,044. Though it had a waterworks, a 
city pump remained in every block and at least a hundred pumps were still 
in use. Small factories had sprung up but small shops and crafts were still very 
much in evidence such as blacksmiths, silversmiths, carriage-makers and the 
like. Stores and public buildings were heated with anthracite but homes were 
heated mainly by wood stoves and central heating was unknown. Oil, tallow, 
and fat were used for home lighting. There were no street lights in 1847 and 
the wayfarer after dark on the streets carried a lantern. Brick was now made 
locally and used for building, but wooden structures predominated. 

) Political rallies and parades were an occasion for great public excitement 
and participation, but the most interesting event every year was Battalion Day 
_ in May when the militia gathered at Reading for a two weeks encampment and 
training. Every able-bodied white male from eighteen to forty-five was ex- 
pected to serve. Few, outside the officers, wore a uniform and many were with- 
Out even weapons and sometimes drilled with a broomstick. Officers wore high 
beaver hats with a plume and colorful sashes and plenty of epaulets and gold 
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braid. The whole affair was picturesque and exciting with much festivity and 
often no little rowdiness. In 1842 no less a personage than General Winfield S. 
Scott came to Reading to review the militia and compliment such units as the 
Reading Arrtillerists, the Washington Grays, and the Nation Grays upon their 
military ardor. A few years later, many of them would march off to help con- 


quer Mexico. 
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Stoudt’s Ferry Bridge with Mule Walk, Reading, c. 1850 


Cultural and intellectual activities were developing with gradually advancing 
pace. Books already were printed in Reading in considerable numbers, many 
of them in German. The city was equipped with newspapers since 1789, be- 
fore which date the citizenry depended upon the post from Philadelphia and 
its newspapers for their news events. The first map of Reading had been pre- 
pared in 1816. In 1824 the Schuylkill Canal came to Reading and increased 
contact with Philadelphia. The first post office was opened in 1793, faciliating 
contacts with the outside world. A new library was started in 1808. The Reading 
Academy was incorporated in 1788. All these activities were evidences of 
slowly growing intellectual interests. A dancing master appeared in 1799 and 
in 1832 the Beethoven Society was organized to promote the musical life of 
Reading. In 1843 a group known as the Garrick Association was organized for 
presentation of plays. In the 1830’s an organization called The Cabinet was 
founded as a scientific society and no less a person than Professor Silliman of 
Yale lectured in Reading. Chemistry, astronomy and astrology were popular 
topics. In 1839 the William Penn Institute was formed and opened a reading 
room for the intellectual advancement of the members as well as conducting 
weekly debates and providing public lectures. The Reading Athenaeum was 
organized in 1847 as a social and literary club and in 1852 the Reading Military 


Band made its appearance. 
An art studio was opened in Reading as early as 1836 and in the following 
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years a number of artists of local note put brush and paint to canvas to produce 
some rather distinctive local art. The first elementary public school under the 
Free School Act was opened in 1835 and the number grew rapidly in later 
years, though there was some early opposition to the new law. The first public 
high school was opened in 1852, the City Union High School. Girls were not 
admitted until 1859 but by 1850 there were three female seminaries in Reading. 
A school for colored children was opened in 1854. The first photographic gal- 
lery opened in Reading in 1852 and the famous Ringgold Band was organized 
in 1852. A Literary Society found its way to life in 1850. Reading was given 
a real lift in its contacts with the outside world with the opening of the Reading 
Railroad from Reading to Norristown in 1837. The first train was drawn down 
and back by horses but steam service appeared in 1838 and a year later the Read- 
ing was extended all the way to Philadelphia and in 1841 to Pottsville. 

Between 1850 and 1860 Reading’s population increased to 23,162, or 47.1 
per cent over the preceding decade. Coupled with the 87.2 per cent increase in 
the previous decade, it was indicative of the tremendous strides forward in 
Pennsylvania. Reading was profiting from the new expansion of industry and 
small factories and crafts were giving place to heavier industry such as iron 
making, machine tool manufacture, and the like. Linked with both Philadelphia 
and the lower anthracite region by the newly completed Reading Railroad, 
it enjoyed a key position in the development of the entire region allied to the 
Schuylkill Valley economy. These advances were reflected noticeably in fur- 
ther improvements in the cultural and intellectual progress in Reading com- 
munity, several of which have been noted above. One very pertinent example 
of the consequences of new found prosperity was the building of many fine 
new church buildings in Reading. The fifties saw many denominations replacing 
older structures with new two-story structures of stone and brick, some with 
Gothic architectural designs worked into their architecture. 

As with Reading, all of Pennsylvania was moving into a new era on the 
eve of the Civil War. Cultural and intellectual history know none of the chro- 
nological divisions which form the basis for organizing political history with 
its wars or sweeping changes in government. The Civil War would represent 
merely an interlude. While Reading youth and Pennsylvania youth were away 
fighting on bloody battlefields of civil strife, the society they left behind would 
keep moving forward. Economic revolution was on the way before 1860 in 
America and in the Keystone State and its consequences were felt increasingly 
in its society and culture. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Pennsylvania history suffers from a dearth of adequate studies of the social and 
cultural growth of the Commonwealth in this period. The changing life of the Penn- 
sylvania farmer is treated in the two volumes previously cited by Fletcher on Penn- 
sylvania agriculture and farm life. The latest volume, 1955, brings the story from 
1840 on, Labor’s story is told in William Sullivan’s The Industrial Worker in Penn- 
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sylvania, 1800-1840 (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 1955). One of the most valuable 
sources on the history of public education is the Report of the State Superintendent 

of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the Year Ending 1877 which takes up | 
each county and has detailed data. Louise Walsh History and Organization of Edu- | 
cation in Pennsylvania (1930) is topically organized. James P. Wickerham’s A His- 
tory of Education in Pennsylvania . . . (Lancaster, 1886) is an old but highly im- | 
portant book by an educator of note. J. J. McCadden, Education in Pennsylvania, 1801- | 
35 (U. of Pa. Press, 1937) is useful. Local histories of the counties and their quarter- 
lies are full of material on education at the local levels and histories of particular | 
academies. A History of The York County Academy, 1783-1953 (York Co. Acad., | 
1953) is an excellent recent work. Fletcher’s volumes deal with rural education in . 
some detail. 

Architectural history may be found in the Eberlein and Hubbard volume Por- 
trait of a Colonial City: 1670-1838 previously cited; Charles M. Stotz The Early Ar- 
chitecture of Western Pennsylvania: a Record of Building Before 1860; Dickson, 
100 Pennsylvania Buildings, cited earlier. Most of the Philadelphia medical and sci- 
entific institutions have published at various times histories. Though a majority are 
rather old, this does not impair their worth for this period. A full list may be con- 
sulted in the new Bibilography of Pennsylvania History (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 
1955). Richard H. Shryock’s ““A Century of Medical Progress in Philadelphia, 1750- 
1850” (Pa. Hist. v. 8, 1941) and further articles on this and other subjects may be 
rounded up in the Bibliography. Sketches of figures in science and medicine are found | 
in the Dictionary of American Biography. The Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania is rich in articles for this chap- 
ter. J. Cutler Andrews did the Pittsburgh Post Gazette’s history. Valuable notes on 
newspaper history are contained in Pennsylvania, A Guide to the Keystone State (Ox- 
ford U. Press, 1940), along with some notes on art and architecture and literature. 
James D. Reese in Old Drury of Philadelphia; A History of the Philadelphia State, 
1800-1835 (U. of Pa. Press, 1932), The Letters of Benjamin Rush, edited in two 
volumes by Lyman H. Butterfield (Princeton, 1951) and The Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Rush edited by G. W. Cronder (Princeton, 1948) are fine additions to the 
literature of this period with the help of the American Philosophical Society. J. H. 
Powell’s Bring Out Your Dead (U. of Pa. Press,1949) is the 1793 yellow fever epi- | 
demic. 

Such general works as the Pageant of America series (Yale University) and the 
History of American Life series (Macmillan) are useful for bits of Pennsylvania his- 
tory, as is the Chronicles of America series. All suffer, however, from lack of Penn- 
sylvania studies on which to rest their work. The same is true of general histories of | 
American art, music, architecture, and science. E. S$. Dana, and others, A Century 
of Science in America (1918); J. T. Flexner, Doctors on Horseback; Pioneers of — 
American Medicine (1937); F. R. Packard, History of Medicine in the United States ) 
(1932); R. H. Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine (1947); Edgar Fahs ! 
Smith, Chemistry in America (1914); R. T. Young, Biology in America (1932); | 
H. Cahill, and A. Barr, Art in America, A Complete Survey (1939); L. C. Elson, His- | 
tory of Music (1925); J. T. Howard, Our American Music: Three Hundred Years of 
If (1939); Howard Major, The Domestic Architecture of the Early American Re- | 
public (1926); Arthur H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama (1923); W. G. 
Bleyer, Main Currents in the History of American Journalism (1927); V. L. Parring- 
ton, The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860 (1927); W. F. Taylor, A His- 
tory of American Letters (1936) are useful general accounts with Pennsylvania re- | 
ferences. Alice F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment (1944) is a good history of the reform 
movements and humanitarian impulses. Mary R. Beard, America through Women’s 
Eyes (1933) is good for feminist problems. The files of Pennsylvania country week- \a 
lies where available can be read with profit. County: history volumes and historical } 
society publications are useful. 
































CHAPTER TWELVE 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE CIVIL WAR 

LONG WITH THE entire Nation, Pennsylvania between 1861 and 
A 1865 went through the throes of a civil war between the states testing 

whether the national unity projected at Philadelphia in 1787 could be 

maintained. Pennsylvania made major contributions to the Federal 
cause in terms of men, money, and leadership at both military and civilian levels. 
It was also the scene of probably the most decisive battle of the war at Gettys- 
burg. The State was invaded less seriously on two other occasions. Thus Penn- 
sylvania, of all the northern states, had blood shed on its own soil. In the chapter 
dealing with Pennsylvania’s pre-Civil War political history, as well as in that 
bearing on social and humanitarian causes, various connections of the Com- 
monwealth with political and social developments which led to the Civil War 
were touched upon. Pennsylvania’s part in the disintegration of the national 
Democratic party and the rise of the sectional Republican party were pointed 
out. Pennsylvania’s important part in the anti-slavery and abolitionist movements 
also was given attention. 


The Chester County Times and Lincoln—The Civil War really became 
inevitable with the election of Lincoln in 1860. For this reason, this chapter 
begins with another story which narrates the part Pennsylvania took in making 
Lincoln president as a result of the campaign and election of 1860. Emphasis 
already has been placed on the Republican convention in Chicago and how the 
Cameron-Wilmot-Curtin triumvirate affected the nomination of Lincoln. Less 
well known is the story of how an obscure Pennsylvania newspaper editor 
helped establish the national reputation of the Illinois “rail-splitter.” The chief 
task of Lincoln’s faithful supporters before the Republican convention was 
that of making him better known to the people at large. Few people, outside 
Illinois, knew much about Lincoln and were asking everywhere, “Who is this 
man Lincoln?” 

It happened that in West Chester, Pennsylvania, Joseph J. Lewis published 
the Chester County Times. He was a supporter of Lincoln but, like many others, 
knew little of his beliefs on public matters or of his personal history. Lewis sat 
himself down and wrote to Jesse W. Fell of Bloomington, Illinois, Lincoln’s 
chief manager, and asked him for information on the career of this man Lin- 
coln. This was in late 1858 and Fell asked Lincoln to provide him with a sketch 
which would meet this request. Lincoln prepared a less than six-hundred-word 
biography which ended with the humble comment: “There is not much of it, 
for the reason, I suppose, that there is not much of me.” It did mention his 
Pennsylvania ancestry, which went back to colonial Berks County. Fell dressed 
up the brief notice by adding some information about Lincoln’s views on such 
questions as the tariff. All of this went forward to Lewis at West Chester. On 
February 11, 1860, the Chester County Times thus was able to publish a bio- 
graphical statement about Lincoln with some further information about his 
views on public questions. This sketch had a wide circulation in Pennsylvania 
and also was picked up all over the Nation. It was even reprinted in its entirety 
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in the Chicago press. Close students of Lincoln’s career have testified in recent 
years that this bit of newspaper publicity originating in a relatively obscure 
Pennsylvania newspaper had a tremendous influence on Lincoln’s rise to im- 
mediate national recognition in the few months preceding the Chicago convention. 


Lincoln Visits Pennsylvania on the Way to Washington—Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion and Pennsylvania’s part in it and in his election already has been described. His 
trip from Springfield, Illinois, to Washington for the inauguration is another 
story. Lincoln began his long journey on February 11 as the ship of state drifted 
dangerously on the rocks of secession. News had come already of the severing 
of honored ties with the Federal Union founded at Philadelphia on the part of 
South Carolina and five other southern states in December and January. Steps 
already were taken to organize the Confederate States of America. In an effort 
to speak to the South, Lincoln paused at Pittsburgh on February 15 for a re- 
ception and brief address. Here on soil once claimed by Virginia, Lincoln pointed 
toward that Commonwealth and said: “. . . there is no crisis but an artificial one. 
Let the people on both sides of this line keep their self-possession, and just as 
other clouds have cleared away in due time, so will this great Nation continue 
to prosper as heretofore. . .” If Lincoln had possessed the use of radio and 
television his appeal might have had some influence, but it was heard by but a 
few and badly distorted in the unfriendly press. 

Lincoln was in Philadelphia on February 21 and it was here that he heard 
for the first time from Pinkerton detectives of an alleged plot to secure his 
assassination on February 23 as he passed through the streets of Baltimore in 
daytime while changing trains from one end of the city to the other. Through 
daycoach railroad traffic through the city was not then possible and the trains 
which came in from the North were not united directly with those from the 
South at this key junction point. Travelers were forced to journey through 
the city to change trains. 

Early on the morning of the 22nd, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln took 
part in a flag-raising ceremony at Independence Hall. Speaking entirely in an 
informal way on this occasion, Lincoln expressed certain personal ideas which 
later found their way into the Gettysburg Address. Lincoln stressed his belief 
that the Declaration of 1776 emphasized the equality of all men not only in 
America but in the entire free world. He said that all of his political ideas and 
sentiments were derived from the Declaration of Independence. Lincoln then 
left for Harrisburg at about 9:30 A.M. He arrived in Harrisburg after a train- 
side reception at Lancaster and remarks. In the early afternoon he attended a 
review of Pennsylvania troops, consisting of military and special regiments 
assembled for the occasion. He addressed a joint session of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, and heard Pennsylvania’s aggressive and somewhat theatrical war gov- 
ernor, Andrew Gregg Curtin, pledge the manhood and resources of the Com- 
monwealth for the support of the Union. In the evening a great banquet was 
extended the President-elect. It was from this that Lincoln was spirited away on 
a secret special train arranged by way of Philadelphia to get him through Bal- 
timore without the danger of passage through its streets in daylight. It was also 

at Harrisburg that Lincoln uttered a classic expression of the faith which upheld 
him during the entire war. In his informal remarks he said, “I feel that, under 
God, in the strength of the arms and the wisdom of the heads of these masses, 
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after all, must be my support.” Back of him when he arrived in Washington were 
strong assurances of the loyal support of Pennsylvania. 


Andrew Gregg Curtin, War Governor—The sterling role of Pennsylvania’s 
newly elected and inaugurated Civil War Governor, Andrew Gregg Curtin, 
in supporting Lincoln already was evident When Lincoln came to Harrisburg in 
February. For this reason it is important to pause to look at Curtin and his 
career and sentiments. Andrew Gregg Curtin was born in Bellefonte, Centre 
County. He attended Dickinson College and took up the law as a profession. He 
practiced law in Bellefonte, which was then the center of a highly prosperous 
and influential iron manufacturing region. Curtin’s own family were ironmasters 
and his father Roland Curtin was a pioneer in developing the iron industry near 
Bellefonte. The gifted and able young lawyer with his magnetic and compelling 
personality was soon active in politics. A majority of the Pennsylvania iron- 
masters of the time were Whigs in politics, because of their keen interest in a 
protective tariff and sound financial policies. Curtin supported Henry Clay in 
1844. Curtin’s rise in politics was rapid and in 1854 he managed the campaign 
of James Pollock as the successful Whig candidate for governor. Curtin be- 
came Pollock’s Secretary of the Commonwealth, then generally looked upon 
as the most important political appointment in any administration. In this post 
he was noted for his support of the State’s educational system. In 1860 Curtin 
became the Republican or People’s Party candidate for Governor and was elected. 
He was re-elected in 1863 and thus served throughout the war. Curtin was close 
to Lincoln and made many trips to Washington to advise with the President at 
the expense of his own health. His vigorous leadership of a loyal Northern 
coterie of war governors did much to keep support rallied back of Lincoln at 
crucial times. 

When Curtin was inaugurated in January, 1861, South Carolina already 
had seceded and the old Union was split in twain. Not all Pennsylvanians were 
by any means of a mind to make war upon the seceding states. Philadelphia in 
particular, with many mercantile and other connections with the South, was 
inclined to oppose any overt actions by the new administration. Even families 
were divided in their loyalties on this serious issue. But in view of both its posi- 
tion and its resources Pennsylvania was very much a Keystone State in terms 
of any support of the Union. Curtin’s inaugural was carefully phrased. On the 
one side he emphasized that Pennsylvania had no hostility “to our brethren of 
other States,” but regarded them as “friends and fellow countrymen, in whose 
welfare we feel a kindly interest. . .” With obvious reference to the failure to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave acts, Curtin indicated that Pennsylvania would re- 
peal any of its own acts “which infringe upon the rights of the people of any of 
the States. . .” On the other hand, Curtin denied with vigor the right of seces- 
sion and declared with emphasis that it was the “duty of the national authorities 
to stay the progress of anarchy and enforce the laws, and Pennsylvania, with 
a united people, will give them an honest, faithful, and active support.” Curtin’s 
Statements were further implemented by resolutions of the General Assembly on 
January 24 asserting that it was the duty of the Federal administration to main- 
tain the Union and pledging “the faith and power of Pennsylvania” in support 
“of such measures in any manner and to any extent that may be required of her 
by the constituted authorities of the United States.” Thus Pennsylvania quickly 
aligned itself with a strong policy of preservation of the Federal Union even 
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before Lincoln’s visit to Harrisburg. The deeply troubled and harassed newly 
elected president must have felt better after his visit and these pledges as he 
awaited his inauguration. 

Time did not stand still in those agonizing months following the initial 
secession by South Carolina. On February 4, 1861, the Confederate States of 
America were formally organized at Montgomery, Alabama, as other states 
joined South Carolina throughout the lower South. Only the border states of 
the South were still hesitant. Then came the fateful shelling of Federal Fort 
Sumter by the Confederates on April 12. The die was cast. The war had begun 
and there could be no laggards on either side of the issue from that day on. 


Pennsylvania Backs Lincoln—Pennsylvania already was preparing for the in- 
evitable. After news of South Carolina’s secession was received, Governor Curtin 
sent several clever young men as personal representatives into the South, travel- 
ing ostensibly as salesmen and telegraphers, in order to sound out the true tem- 
per of the section. The intelligence received from these secret agents made it 
clear to Curtin that the belief of many in the North that the crisis could be 
avoided was a vain hope. Three days before Sumter was fired on, Curtin sent 
a message to the Assembly recommending a thorough reorganization of the Penn- 
sylvania militia system. He asked for a new military bureau at Harrisburg and 
that the entire military system be made more central and efficient. Curtin also 
asked that arms be provided for volunteers in local military companies. A bill 
embodying these recommendations was enacted by the General Assembly the 
day Fort Sumter was fired on and the next day an act to define and punish 
treason was also passed. There was need for this action on the military because 
Pennsylvania’s military strength was then dependent upon the antiquated home 
militia system which provided no real training or organization. There were 
only a few hundred tents and a few thousand rifles of ancient vintage in the 
State’s arsenals. 

On April 15, Lincoln issued his call for 75,000 volunteers to suppress the 
rebellion. Three days later the Pennsylvania Assembly by unanimous action 
pledged the “faith, credit, and resources of the State, both in men and money” 
to the support of the Federal government. Curtin immediately called for a 
special session of the Assembly to convene on April 30, to implement this 
declaration. Pennsylvania’s quota of the volunteer call was fourteen regiments. 
Volunteers in sufficient number for twenty-five were at hand within two weeks, 
Five companies totaling five hundred and thirty Pennsylvanians reached Wash- 
ington by April 18. They were the famous First Defenders of the nation’s 
threatened capital and came from Reading, Allentown, Washington, Lewistown, 


and Pottsville. 


Mobilizing the State for War—Organizing for war in 1861 was a much dif- 
ferent task than today. The long standing tradition of local, democratic, and 
entirely voluntary organization of all military forces was still in vogue. Service 
in the local militia was an obligation of all taxpayers between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five but one taken very lightly. There was literally no adminis- 
trative organization to take care of the handling and training of so many men, 
let alone supplying them. The militia system operated entirely on a county level 
with county “Battalion Days” each spring. Under the early volunteer enlist- 
ment system of 1861, initiative in recruiting was entirely local and individual. 
A local mass meeting with prayers, speeches, and patriotic songs might rally 
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youthful volunteers who put their names down as enlistees. In many instances 
a fiery individual filled with military ardor might rally his young friends to the 
cause. When enough names were secured in a town or county to form a com- 
pany, officers must be elected by vote of the men. It then became the respon- 
sibility of these officers to get hold of drill manuals and to undertake to drill the 
men. When a local company enrolled a minimum of eighty-three men it was 
customary to apply to the Governor for acceptance as a service unit. When ac- 
cepted, the company was ordered to report to a training center, usually to newly 
established Camp Curtin in Harrisburg. Other camps were located at West 
Chester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Easton and Chambersburg. The State now 
assumed responsibility for payment, clothing, supplying, and equipping the 
men. The companies were then formed into regiments, the size of which was 
normally 780 men each. 

In May the General Assembly took steps to further strengthen the military 
establishment of the State by floating a three million dollar loan to support a 
reserve organization called the Pennsylvania Reserves. Unlike the original 
three month volunteers, the reserves enlisted for three years. This entire corps 
was commanded by Major-General George A. McCall. The three brigades in 
the corps were commanded by Brigadier-Generals George Gordon Meade, 
E. O. C. Ord, and John F. Reynolds, each of whom achieved notable records 
during the war. This Pennsylvania corps was immediately mustered into Fed- 
eral service and reported for the defense of Washington following the first 
Bull Run disaster. It remained in service throughout the war, the only such unit 
composed of troops from a single State. 

Matters did not move smoothly, however, as 1861 progressed. Simon Came- 
ron had literally forced himself into Lincoln’s cabinet as Secretary of War and 
was a bitter enemy of Curtin. From Washington, Cameron had the power to 
make appointments of colonels in the Federal military service. These appointees 
interfered seriously with Curtin’s own control over the military establishment 
within the State. Lines of authority were not clear cut in this emergency be- 
tween State and Federal authority, and Cameron appears to have taken unfair 
advantage of this situation to build his own fences. Curtin was forced to protest 
against this situation directly to Lincoln. Further confusion ensued from the 
fact that the actual organization of army units was not well defined as to respon- 
sibility of the State or the Federal governments for payment of volunteers and 
expense of camp equipment, uniforms, and the like. Confusion resulted also from 
the difference between three month and three year enlistments as volunteers 
or reserves. However, thousands of young Pennsylvanians were fired with pat- 
riotic ardor in the first few months of the crisis and at the close of 1861, the 
State had more than 100,000 men in the armed forces. This was the largest total 
for any single northern state. The original quotas were long since filled and 
overflowed. 


The War Fever Subsides in 1862—The year 1862 was another story and 
volunteering subsided sharply. In the first place, even the War Department in 
Washington felt it had its hands full with the men already under arms. Problems 
of supply, equipment, and training were staggering as more men were placed un- 
der arms than in any previous military engagement in history up to that time. 
Furthermore, the July 21 military disaster at Bull Run or Manassas and con- 
sequent inactivity elsewhere had a chastening influence. The war quickly lost 
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its romance and thrill for youth and became quite the opposite. Furthermore, 
three years was a long time to commit one’s fortunes. The war also produced 
a marked expansion of industry and a consequent abundance of well paying 
jobs. There were many who began to see advantages in staying at home as op- 
osed to enlisting. In April, 1862, the new Secretary of War, irascible Edwin 
M. Stanton, former Pittsburgh attorney, discontinued recruiting and stabilized 
the northern forces at 500,000 men. Thirty-four year old Major General George 
B. McClellan of Pennsylvania was made commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac to whip it into a real fighting machine. Heavy losses, however, in the un- 
successful Peninsular campaign and the second Battle of Bull Run in August, 
1862, led in a short time to a call for another 300,000 men, and then yet another 
300,000. Since ready volunteers were not available, recourse had to be made to 
state drafts. Thus by the fall of 1862 Pennsylvania found itself drafting men 
where volunteers failed to meet demanded quotas. Though administered by the 
State, the procedures were outlined by the War Department and approached 
a national draft call. The draft period was for nine months service, and its ad- 
ministration was managed in Pennsylvania by Col. Alexander K. McClure. 
Volunteering under a particular call proceeded to an established date deadline 
and then unfilled quotas were made up from the draft. At this time the pernicious 
bounty system to pay men for service was introduced. It also became possible 
for a person eligible for service to hire a substitute. Substitution and commu- 
tation loopholes in the so-called draft created much bad feeling. 


The Altoona Conference—Not only in Pennsylvania but throughout the 
North, resistance to the draft calls mounted steadily. Along with it went 
criticism of the Lincoln administration and the general conduct of the war. 
Northern defeats in the summer campaigns increased the ugly temper of the 
cities. Leaders of the Democratic party in Pennsylvania and elsewhere became 
vocal in their attacks upon the administration as they saw political advantage 
turning their way once more. Abolitionist advocates began to attack Lincoln 
for his failure to point the war directly at the ending of slavery. This thus 
far he had refused to do on the ground that the real issue was not slavery but 
preservation of the Union. The growth of this open opposition led Governor 
Curtin to undertake a major effort to rally support behind Lincoln. Curtin 
issued a call to his fellow Northern state governors to meet at Altoona on Sep- 
tember 24, 1862, for a conference designed to organize a unified approach to 
current problems. The conference met from September 24 to 26 in the Logan 
House and ended its deliberations with a strong declaration of support for the 
administration. One of the supposed purposes of the gathering was to press for 
action on the slavery question in terms of war policy. But Lincoln negatived 
this aspect of the meeting by issuing the Emancipation Proclamation of Septem- 
ber 22, on the eve of the Altoona gathering. Various interpretations have been 
placed upon the intent and the importance of the Altoona Conference. Some 
have minimized its value and some regarded it as actually mischievous. The 
best evidence indicates that it was conceived by Curtin for the honest purpose 
of strengthening the President and securing some greater unity upon the part of 
the several northern governors and that it achieved a worth while purpose in 
its deliberations and the declaration of support for Lincoln. 


Resistance to the Draft Mounts in 1863-64—At any rate, Lincoln was now 
emboldened to issue another call for 300,000 additional troops and the draft 
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went into operation with full force. In 1863 a National Conscription Act went 
into effect as the administration at long last accepted the fact that the war could 
not be won with antiquated military measures of a past generation. The Federal 
government now assumed full responsibility for administration of the draft. 
Resistance mounted. In the anthracite region the notorious Molly Maguire or- 
ganization led resistance to the draft. Philadelphia on one occasion failed to raise 
its quota. In Greene and Bedford counties enrolling officers were driven out or 
intimidated. Recent immigrants were generally confused by the draft and of- 
ten created opposition. Throughout the State a number of vigorously dissenting 
newspapers espousing the cause of the Democrats bitterly attacked Lincoln 
and the war, and this added to the unsettled situation. 

Certain confusing situations arose out of opposition to the war such as the 
ridiculous incident of the so-called Fishing Creek Confederacy in Columbia 
County. The back country portion of the county in the Benton area was strong- 
ly Democratic in its political leanings. In 1864 from some source the Federal 
authorities arrived at the belief that an organized conspiracy existed in this area 
with an armed fort and plans for some kind of forceful activity against the 
Federal government. A thousand Federal troops arrived in Bloomsburg and 
organized a march to crush the alleged “confederacy.” Several persons were 
arrested and thrown into Federal prison without right of habeas corpus or 
immediate trial and at least one person died in prison before a trial could be 
secured. All of this took place despite an absolute lack of any evidence to indi- 
cate any conspiracy or action other than honest criticism of the administration. 


Pennsylvania’s Manpower Contribution—Despite all these difficulties and prob- 
lems, Pennsylvania made a distinguished contribution of manpower to the armed 
forces. Her total number of enrollments, out of a population of some 3,00,000, 
Was 337,936 or better than ten per cent. This figure compares very favorably with 
the percentage of population serving in World War II when a much more effec- 
tive system of drafting manpower for the services was used. Allowing for re- 
enlistments out of this total, probably a full quarter of a million men from Penn- 
sylvania served in the Northern forces. This represented about one-eighth of 
the fighting strength of the Northern armies. It is also worthy of note that 
less than ten per cent of the Pennsylvanians who served did so as draftees or 
substitutes. Fully ninety per cent were in the volunteer classification. Only 
28,171 Pennsylvanians paid for commutation of service rather than take up arms. 


McClellan and Other Pennsylvania Leaders—For all practical purposes the 
Civil War “citizen soldiery” from Pennsylvania and elsewhere learned discipline 
and warfare from actual service. It was not until at least 1862 that anything ap- 
proaching a trained army was in the field. Pennsylvania’s General George B. 
McClellan was the man who really organized the great Army of the Potomac 
from a straggling militia without training into a splendid fighting organization, 
the equal of any the world had yet seen. His failure to achieve victory in the 
field has clouded his reputation. But in terms of the long-run development of 
military might of the North, McClellan certainly deserves recognition and praise. 
Historians of the Civil War’s military campaigns are still debating McClellan’s 
merits as a commander in the field but the labyrinth of political and other in- 
trigues of the period make it difficult if not entirely impossible to render posi- 
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tive judgments. General Robert E. Lee considered General McClellan as per- 
haps his most able antagonist, and this is about as high praise as could be given the 
Pennsylvanian. 

Pennsylvania furnished several other professional military leaders who had 
been West Point graduates. Among them General George Gordon Meade, com- 
mander of the forces in the gigantic Battle of Gettysburg in a last minute 
switch of Federal generals, was one of the most outstanding. Aiding Meade was 
Pennsylvania’s own General John F. Reynolds, another West Pointer who had 
first seen warfare in the Mexican War. Reynolds commanded the entire left 
wing of Meade’s forces at Gettysburg with three army corps. Reynolds was 
killed in the first day’s fighting. In command of the center of the Federal 
forces was another Pennsylvanian, General Winfield S. Hancock. Major-Gen- 
erals Birney and Pleasanton were each army corps commanders at Gettysburg 
and able leaders of the war years rising to key command posts. John F. Hart- 
ranft of Montgomery County nativity and John W. Geary, born at Mt. Pleasant 
in Westmoreland County, were other Civil War major-generals from Penn- 
sylvania achieving distinction which led to their election as governors. Henry 
M. Hoyt of Luzerne County rose to the rank of brigadier-general and became 
a post-war governor. James A. Beaver of Perry and Centre County backgrounds 
was another Pennsylvanian rising from the enlisted ranks as a first lieutenant to 
a brigadier-generalship. He also became a later governor. Such men as Hart- 


ranft, Hoyt, and Beaver won their own spurs in the war and were in every sense 


“citizen-soldiers.”’ 

Pennsylvania’s contribution to the leadership of the armed forces in the 
Civil War was not limited to the army. One of the most effective naval com- 
manders of the war was Admiral David A. Porter. Porter commanded with 
Farragut the gunboat fleet which cleared the Mississippi from New Orleans 
to Vicksburg. Without this heroic and arduous accomplishment in 1862 the 
siege and capture of Vicksburg would not have been possible. The opening of 
the Mississippi from its mouth meant that the Confederacy was cut in twain in 
terms of its eastern and western components. Vicksburg and Gettysburg to- 
gether sealed the doom of the Confederacy and Pennsylvanians led in each cam- 


paign. 


Pennsylvanians Organize Wartime Transportation and Communication— 
The total contribution of Pennsylvania to the armed forces of the North which 
crushed the rebellion was very large. The Union Army, excluding militia and 
marine services, was provided with a total of 362,284 men. Another 14,307 men 
were provided for the naval operations of the war, serving either as sailors or 
marines. The vast numbers of men under arms in the Civil War could hardly 
have been directed or supplied had it not been for the fullest possible mobili- 
zation of the transportation and communication services represented by the 
telegraph and the railroad. Both were relatively new developments and not 
yet tested under strain. A strong case can be presented for the viewpoint that 
it was the superior communication and transportation facilities of the North and 
the effective way in which they were used which provided the margin of 
strength necessary to victory. Certainly they made possible the welding together 
of the Union fighting forces into a compact, mobile, and well equipped efficient 
fighting force which would have startled Napoleon of France or any of the 
great commanders of earlier times. They likewise made possible supply move- 
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ae enabling the North to bring its industrial might fully to bear on the 
South. 

Pennsylvania, in the person of Thomas A. Scott of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, probably had the master railroader of the time. It was his genius which 
enabled the North to accomplish such feats as moving some 23,000 men with 
their equipment and supplies all the wayfrom Virginia to Chattanooga in 
eight days and thereby provide vitally needed relief for Rosecrans late in 1862. 
Another Pennsylvania Railroad genius was Herman Haupt, a West Pointer 
and general superintendent for the Pennsylvania, who served as co-ordinator 
of railroad services under Secretary Stanton. Scott also took with him to Wash- 
ington young Frank Thomson, whose specialty became the organization of 
services to repair quickly wrecked railroad and telegraph lines. 

Pennsylvania’s own key location in terms of the developing transportation 
system of the pre-Civil War years was likewise a very important factor in 
the North’s successful war effort. The Pennsylvania Railroad reached west as 
far as Pittsburgh in 1860 and during the war, through acquisition of the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad, extended its lines to Chicago. This 
gave the North a line of transportation into the heart of the Middle West which 
proved highly important during the war. Harrisburg had become even be- 
fore the war a major eastern railroad center with the all-important Cumberland 
Valley Railroad providing a key railroad line toward the South. Breaking up 
this railroad network was a major objective of Lee’s invasion leading to the 
Battle of Gettsyburg. Philadelphia was connected by rail with eastern coastal 
cities to the north while railroad lines ran to Baltimore through Delaware and 
furnished another key transportation artery running southward. 

The Civil War made demands upon industrial and other sinews of war 
such as had not been known in any earlier war in history because of the large 
numbers of men involved. Here again historians are agreed that the superior in- 
dustrial potential of the North was a decisive factor in saving the Union. The 
railroads could not have met the new challenge to their effective utilization 
without greatly increased output of such things as locomotives, rails, and cars. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Company in Philadelphia increased its locomotive output 
from about forty engines a year in 1861 to enable it to turn out no less than 456 
engines during the war years. The railroad equipment industry was at the time cen- 
tered more largely in Philadelphia than in any other place. Along with Baldwin, 
the great Norris works was building locomotives. A. Whitney & Sons of Phila- 
delphia was the largest manufacturer of car wheels, while the Pencoyd Rolling 
Mill Company made car and locomotive axles. William Sellers & Co. developed a 
revolutionary new turn-table for railroad use. Thus wartime railroaders were 
able to have at their command a growing supply of necessary equipment made 
for the most part in Pennsylvania mills and plants. 


Pennsylvania Industry Contributes to the North’s War Effort—But supplying 
railroad equipment was a small part of Pennsylvania’s industrial contribution in 
the Civil War. Back of it was the great iron industry of Pennsylvania. Coal and 
iron ore were vital sinews of war of as much importance as gold. At least one- 
half the iron ore used in producing iron during the Civil War period came from 
Pennsylvania ore pits. Anthracite coal production jumped from 8,807,938 tons in 
1858 to 10,000,000 tons by 1861 and 15,783,977 tons in 1866. Bituminous produc- 
tion expanded from 4,710,400 tons in 1860 to 6,512,300 tons in 1866. Pennsylva- 
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nia was in 1860 the largest single producer of bar, sheet, and railroad iron. The 
rate of production of these items had increased over 100 per cent since 1850. 
Foundry iron work involving the casting of iron was also highly developed in 
Pennsylvania. It was a center of the machine and tool industry. All these facilities 
were important to the North’s war effort. 


Philadelphia Industry in the War—The almost immediate effect of the war 
upon the industrial potential of the State was described graphically by the Phila- 
delphia Press for September 9, 1861. It wrote: 


The capacities of the State for offensive and defensive warfare can best 
be understood by remarking on its immense manufactories. These have 
heretofore been applied to framing implements of handicraft, clothing 
for citizens rather than soldiery, and the solid bars of iron that connect 
cities with cities. The few months of the war that has been forced upon 
us had made each of these great mills armories, and cannons are turned 
out in lieu of spades, and bayonets instead of picks. If the men of the 
North have the right heart to use their weapons manfully, this State can 
place in their hands the best of steel and the surest of guns. Most of our 
great cotton and woolen mills are turning out blankets and army clothes; 
at Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Danville, Phoenixville, Scranton, and Phila- 
delphia, the great iron mills are welding cannon; and in this city we are 
about to make muskets and Enfield rifles of the best patterns. Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore, great as she has shown herself in time of peace will be 
still more powerful for the exigency of war. 


This statement itself indicates the widespread nature of industrial production 
in the war years, but Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were the two major centers. 
Great quantities of ready made clothing, far beyond any needs known before, 
were demanded to clothe the armies. Philadelphia’s textile mills rose to meet the 
challenge. In fact, the ready-made clothing industry, barely in its infancy in 1860 
following Howe’s invention of the sewing machine in 1849, grew over night into 
a major industry. Shirts, which had required over fourteen hours to make by 
hand, were made by machine in about an hour. Philadelphia became the second 
largest producer of the various types of clothing needed for an army of over one 
million men. 

The Sharps rifle factory in Philadelphia soon became, under the firm name of 
C. Sharps & Co., one of the major arms plants of the North. It helped to free the 
North from dependence upon importation of arms. The firm already had devel- 
oped in the 1850’s the new Sharps breech loader, as well as an improved carbine. 
It was already engaged in extensive production of breech loading rifles and self- 
priming pistols at the outbreak of the war. Its four-story brick factory and its 
advanced production techniques, capable even in 1858 of producing 1000 rifles a 
month, were one of the industrial marvels of the city. The John Krider & Co., 
Tryon, Son & Co., and the Union Rifle Factory were other Philadelphia arms 
manufacturers. Gun cotton, gun mountings and castings were other Philadelphia 
wartime productions. In Philadelphia were located the famous Frankford Arsenal 
as well as the Philadelphia Navy Yard. In 1861 the Philadelphia Navy Yard accom- 
plished the feat of building the war vessel Tuscarora in fifty-eight days. Eleven 
ships were built at this Yard during the war. These ships played an important 
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role in the successful blockade of the Confederacy. One of the Yard’s specialties 
was building the gunboats used so effectively by Farragut and Porter in opening 
the Mississippi and in blockading coastal rivers of the South. These boats were a 
great advance over the wooden gunboats built at the same Yard in the War of 
1812. They were described by the Philadelphia Inquirer as “158 feet long, with a 
breadth of 28 feet, propelled by two engines? with 30 inch cylinders and carry- 
ing two hundred men and fourteen guns.” 

Building naval vessels was by no means limited to the Government Navy 
Yard. The great shipyards of the famous Cramp Company were busy helping 
make Philadelphia’s ship building capacity the greatest in the country. Most start- 
ling of the vessels built by Cramp was the new ironclad, the Ironsides, launched 
in 1862. The same year the Neafie & Levy works at Kensington launched what 
was described as the ““Government Submarine Vessel,” which consisted of an ar- 
mored ship containing a watertight compartment from which a diver was sup- 
posed to work submerged destruction. It was invented as a “secret weapon” by a 
Frenchman but proved a failure. At least eight vessels for United States naval use 
were built in private yards on the Delaware in the Philadelphia area. 


Pittsburgh Industry in the War—Pittsburgh played an equally important role 
in the war. The Mississippi fleet of rams which helped clear western rivers of 
Confederate commerce was built and armed almost entirely from Pittsburgh. 
Driven by submerged propellers and flat bottomed, they drew very little water 
and were very useful on the western waters. Lincoln’s administration turned to 
Pittsburgh almost immediately with the outbreak of war as the pivotal location 
in development of plans to control these western rivers. William J. Kountz of 
Pittsburgh worked closely with General McClellan in 1861 in developing naval 
forces centered at and operating from Pittsburgh. Naval experts were sent to 
Pittsburgh early in the war to purchase, remodel and arm river craft for use as a 
river naval squadron. Five river steamers were purchased in the summer of 1861 
and sent to Cincinnati for refitting. These vessels were built originally at Pitts- 
burgh and Brownsville. They saw extensive service in the attacks on Forts Henry 
and Donelson, at the Battle of Shiloh, and elsewhere. Commander John Rogers 
was in charge of developing this naval force. Dozens of towboats and barges built 
and owned at Pittsburgh were drafted into Federal naval service on the western 
waters. Admiral David Porter’s famous gunboat fleet was largely serviced from 
Pittsburgh. The Federal Arsenal at Pittsburgh employed hundreds of men and 
women producing small arms and ammunition for these river naval units. Pitts- 
burgh rolling mills produced armor for turrets and casemates as well as laminated 
sheets for the protection of the boilers of the river gunboats. Two light-draft iron 
clad monitors were built at Pittsburgh but were not launched until 1864. This 
type of vessel proved one of the disappointments of the war. The Navy Depart- 
ment also launched a program for building heavier type monitors, and one of 
these was started at Pittsburgh by the firm of Mason and Brown in the fall of 
1862. Another was contracted for but due to various delays they were not 
actually completed until 1864. 

Pittsburgh’s most noted contribution to the war effort was the output of its 
great Fort Pitt Works founded in 1812. Since that time the Works had become 
one of the major centers for manufacture of ordnance in the entire world. In 1840 
it had cast and bored the first eight-inch and ten-inch guns ever built in this 
country. It was here that Major Rodman supervised production of the first guns 
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made according to his patents, which called for casting the inside hollow and 
cooling the inside while keeping the outside heated. This process produced the 
most efficient large guns yet made. In 1859 the Fort Pitt Works turned out its first 
fifteen-inch gun. Before the end of the war, Major Rodman designed and built a 
twenty-inch gun weighing fifty-seven tons and firing a solid shot weighing 1,000 
pounds. Several of similar size were produced for the defense of New York har- 
bor. Virtually all the heavier guns used on the river naval units were made at the 
Works. Some quarter of a million dollars, a sizable sum for the times, was spent 
on enlarging and expanding the output of the Fort Pitt Works during the war 
years. By 1864 it was rated as the most important heavy gun foundry in the world. 
With a capacity of 160 tons of molten metal at one time and fifteen gun-pits 
in the foundry, it was capable of turning out eighteen heavy guns a week. These 
ranged from the eight to fifteen-inch variety, but various smaller field guns were 
also made at the Works. The Works was the first foundry to develop its own 
testing laboratory and equipment for accurate measurement of the characteristics 
and dimensions of the product as it moved through various production stages. 
The Fort Pitt Works provided the North with 1,193 cannons during the war, 
about fifteen per cent of the total produced. The Allegheny Arsenal in Pittsburgh 
was also a major producer of small arms, employing some 400 persons. Pittsburgh 
mills worked double time producing the material needed to defend the Union. 


Chambersburg Is Raided—Because of its key location and the importance of 
its industrial and transportation facilities Pennsylvania became the one northern 
state to feel the sting of actual war upon its own soil. The Cumberland Valley 
long had been a natural highway through which people moved from Pennsylva- 
nia south and west into Virginia’s famed Shenandoah Valley. In the Civil War, 
these linking valleys became a highway tempting Confederate raiders to move 
into Pennsylvania seeking plunder and destroying some of Pennsylvania’s war 
potential. The first of these attacks came in October 1862. The dashing Confed- 
erate cavalry leader J. E. B. Stuart rode completely around McClellan’s sprawling 
Army of the Potomac after the drawn battle at Antietam in Maryland and ad- 
vanced into Pennsylvania. The startled citizens of Chambersburg awoke to find 
some 1,800 Confederate cavalrymen striking the defenseless town on October 10. 
Chambersburg was a major supply depot for the Northern armies with huge 
stocks of clothing, shoes, and war materials of various types. Stuart plundered and 
burned the storehouse, seized some 1,200 good horses, plundered the unprotected 
countryside, and rode merrily back to Virginia with badly needed Confederate 
supplies and some fine horses for his cavalry. 


The Gettysburg Campaign—It was at Gettysburg, of course, that the great- 
est battle of the war, and indeed in the whole history of warfare on the American 
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continent, was fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. It is a story told and re-told. Space 


is lacking for all the details contained in these many sources and narratives but 
any history of Pennsylvania must touch upon the highlights of this historic and 
fateful campaign and battle. The Gettysburg campaign is often overlooked 
and overshadowed by the drama of the Battle of Gettysburg itself, but the one 
cannot be understood fully without knowledge of the other. In June of 1863 the 
military ardor of the Confederacy was at “high-noon.” Victories over the Army 
of the Potomac at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville in the preceding months 
had left the Northern forces reeling and confused. The Confederates were con- 
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fident and aggressive. Lee thoroughly reorganized his army. He realized his re- 
sources were dwindling despite his victories, while those of his foe were steadily 
rowing. 

5 The brilliant leader of the Army of Virginia, General Robert E. Lee, now 
conceived a daring and brilliant move which might well deliver the “knockout 
punch” to the North. A successful thrust into Northern territory and into the 
heart of the Keystone State, with a defeat of the Army of the Potomac on that 
soil, might well strain to a breaking point the morale of the North. It could also 
destroy vital communication and supply lines making possible the sustained attack 
from the North into Virginia and it would also capture abundant supplies and 
needed resources. This accomplished, the war might well come to an end with a 
negotiated peace based largely on Southern demands for peace and independence. 
The stakes were high for they were no less than the security of the United States 
as a single nation. It was in this mood that Lee secretly and suddenly turned his 
Army of Virginia northward from Fredericksburg on June 3. 

Using the historic Shenandoah Valley corridor, Lee’s gray clad hosts swiftly 
moved across the Potomac at Williamsport and Shepherdstown on June 15. By 
June 20 Lee’s entire army was on Union soil. It proceeded in the direction of 
Pennsylvania’s capital city of Harrisburg. The story of what actually took place 
in the ensuing campaign and battle is full of some of the most interesting and 
debatable “ifs” of history. If this had not happened, what otherwise might have 
taken place? One of the first unforeseen events of the planned invasion occurred 
between June 25 and 29 when Lee was deprived of the services of “Jeb” Stuart, 
commanding the highly important Confederate cavalry. Stuart, as he did so fre- 
quently, took off on a long and circuitous movement of his own around the rear 
of the Union Army. The cavalry was the “eyes and ears” of an army of that time 
and Lee, at a highly important moment in his own movements, was deprived of 
these eyes and ears. He thus lost contact with the counter-movements of the 
opposing Army of the Potomac for about four days. Promptly upon learning of 
the northward thrust of Lee’s forces the Union Army itself had regrouped and 
started to move northward in a wide parallel sweep, keeping between Lee’s army 
and Washington. The Union commanders were not sure as to Lee’s plans but they 
were keeping themselves in a position to defend the Capital. Deprived of intel- 
ligence about the location and movement of the Army of the Potomac, it was not 
until Lee was across the mountains at Chambersburg on June 28 that he learned 
of the advance of the Federal forces, now commanded since June 27 by Penn- 
sylvania’s own General George Gordon Meade. 

Lee’s army was made up of three corps commanded by A. P. Hill, Ewell, and 
Longstreet moving as separate corps. In the intervening period on June 22 Ewell 
had been ordered to advance from Hagerstown into Pennsylvania and march on 
Harrisburg as his ultimate objective. Ewell reached Carlisle on June 27, marching 
over what are today United States Route 11 and Pennsylvania Highway Route 
number 33. Ewell at this time dispatched General Jubal Early’s cavalry toward 
York and Wrightsville. Some of Early’s men passed through Hanover on the 27th, 
having been detached to destroy the bridge at Hanover Junction, a key railroad 
and transportation point. This task accomplished, the detachment rejoined Gen- 
eral Gordon and his brigade of Early’s corps west of York on the present Lincoln 
Highway. On June 28, the following day, Gordon’s brigade followed the route 
of the present Lincoln Highway through York to Wrightsville with orders to 

cross the Susquehanna and march on Harrisburg. The main body of Early’s force 
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remained at an encampment just west of York. Early captured Wrightsville and 
York and vast quantities of supplies plus $28,600 from York but was defeated in 
his major objective, that of establishing a crossing of the Susquehanna in order 
to be able to march northward along the river to Harrisburg and cut lines of 
communication with Philadelphia. A detchment of Pennsylvania militia fired the 
bridge and thus checkmated this Confederate move. Early was able to detach 
Colonel French, who had burned bridges at York Haven. 

While the Confederates were thus planning to strike at Harrisburg by cross- 
ing the Susquehanna at Wrightsville in an enveloping move which would destroy 
lines of contact to the south of the capital city, at the same time an approach on 
Harrisburg was under way by way of Carlisle. This was in accordance with Lee’s 
orders of June 22 which had sent General Ewell’s corps moving from Hagers- 
town into Pennsylvania. As has been noted, Ewell reached Carlisle on the 27th 
and was in possession of that town. At the same time he ordered General Early’s 
cavalry force to capture York and Wrightsville, he sent General A. G. Jenkins, 
and his cavalry to reconnoitre toward Harrisburg from Carlisle. On June 29 a few 
Confederate cavalry scouts reached the west bank of the Susquehanna at Le- 
moyne. Here at Eighth and Ohio streets temporary breastworks had been thrown 
up hastily by militia in an effort to protect the approach to Harrisburg. A few 
Confederate scouts neared these breastworks, called Fort Washington in a some- 
what elastic use of the word “fort.” 

The proposed major objective of the Confederate advance, the capture of 
Pennsylvania’s capital city with its key transportation network, was thwarted and 
the entire campaign strategy sharply revised when General Lee learned of Meade’s 
advance on his rear. General Jenkin’s Confederate cavalry had raided Chambers- 
burg on June 15-17 and spearheaded as a part of Ewell’s Corps the frontal ad- 
vance of Lee’s army in the drive into Pennsylvania. Ewell’s 2nd Army Corps led 
Lee’s main invasion army and had driven a full mile into Pennsylvania along pres- 
ent United States Route 11 by June 22. By June 26 Ewell’s troops were marching 
north of Chambersburg along the same route in the direction of Carlisle. General 
Lee himself arrived in Chambersburg on June 26. By this time the Confederates 
had invested the entire area, having occupied Waynesboro on June 23. As pointed 
out, Jubal Early’s cavalry, detached from Ewell’s forces, was about to capture 
York and occupy that entire region. All of this grand strategy, which was thus 
far developing with striking success for Lee’s army, was reversed when two days 
later on June 28 at Chambersburg, General Lee learned that Union forces then 
still under command of “Fighting Joe” Hooker had crossed the Potomac to Fred- 
erick. This constituted a threat to Lee’s rear which he could not ignore. 

The immediate result was a decision on Lee’s part to abandon the proposed 
movement on Harrisburg and concentrate his forces at the eastern base of the 
South Mountains at Cashtown, eight miles westward beyond Gettysburg. On June 
29 General Ewell received orders at Carlisle to rejoin Lee’s main army at Cash- 
town. This Ewell did, traveling by way of Mt. Holly Springs, York Springs, and 
Heidlersburg, where he camped on the night of June 30. From the York location, 
Jubal Early’s cavalry was also driving to rejoin the main army and riding hard 
toward Heidlersburg. By July 1 General Ewell’s Corps was re-united with the 
main Confederate Army and by that afternoon were joined in the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. At this particular moment the weak spot in Lee’s campaign developed 
by Stuart’s roving cavalry raid came to mean even more. “Jeb” Stuart’s cava 
did not arrive at Carlisle until July 1 by way of Dover and Dillsburg. Ewell al- 
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ready was marching to join Lee at Cashtown, and when Stuart learned this he 
burned the United States Army barracks at Carlisle and hastened toward Gettys- 
burg. But the battle there already had started, and without the added advantage 
to Lee of Stuart’s cavalry as a striking force in the initial stages of the developing 
battle. Thus another of the great “if’s” of Gettysburg comes to light. What would 
have been Lee’s position had Stuart’s cavalry been available in the opening hours 
of the battle? Would it have been so strengthened as to have made it possible for 
Lee to gain the initial advantage and throw Meade’s army reeling backward in 


flight? 


The Battle of Gettysburg—Be that as it may, by July 1, 1863, two armies had 
begun a battle which neither anticipated at either the time or the place where it 
took place. To make matters more confused, Lee’s army was on the northern side 
of the battlefront while the northern forces were approaching from a southerly 
direction. How this came about is an interesting episode in itself. As Lee re- 
grouped his forces at Cashtown, General Meade’s Army of the Potomac in pur- 
suit from Frederick, Maryland, found itself without exact information as to 
Confederate movements. Therefore, Meade designated Buford’s cavalry division, 
with the two infantry corps commanded by Reynolds and Howard following 
close behind, to make a reconnaissance in force. Buford reached Gettysburg on 
June 30. On the morning of July 1, the next day, he moved to the ridge west of 
the town. Here he ran into Heth’s Confederate division approaching Gettysburg 
from the west. General Reynolds directed his troops into the ensuing engagement 
and also ordered forward Howard’s troops. At this juncture General Reynolds 
was killed. Heth’s Confederates were forced back momentarily, and then firmed 
with the aid of reinforcements. The Confederates, however, were still losing the 
engagement when Rodes’ division, hastening southward on Oak Ridge, struck 
the Union right flank on McPherson Ridge. The opportune arrival of Jubal 
Early’s Confederate division moving down the Harrisburg Road broke the Union 
lines north of Gettysburg and forced them to retreat southward through the 
streets of the town. The Union flank on the northwest and west was exposed by 
this retreat and soon collapsed, falling back through Gettysburg to Cemetery 
Hill. The Battle of Gettysburg had begun north of the town and ended on July 
1 with the Union forces forced back to the south of the village. 

The unexpected encounter on July 1 set the stage. The basic strategy of 
Lee’s campaign had changed at Chambersburg when he abandoned a sweeping 
and strategically offensive campaign, favored by General Longstreet, and assumed 
a semi-defensive posture with his armies. When Confederate General A. P. Hill 
chose to send two brigades to Gettysburg early on July 1 to test the strength of 
the Union forces known to have arrived at Gettysburg the preceding day, the 
place for a battle and the nature of that battle were determined. The campaign 
was over. The battle and its outcome was the new issue. General Lee arrived in 
Gettysburg the afternoon of July 1 early enough to observe the Federal retreat. 
This was not a line of battle he would have chosen because south of Gettysburg, 
in retreating, the Union forces had somewhat unwittingly taken up excellent 
defensive positions on Culp’s Hill, Cemetery Hill, and Little Round Top. To 
attack or not to attack at the moment was the great question because, while the 
Federals had stumbled on to excellent positions, they were not yet reorganized to 
defend them. Dusk was near and Lee observed the disorganized state of the 
enemy. But with his own army not yet entirely at hand he hesitated as to whether 
or not to make an attack. Lee did instruct General Ewell, now in full control of 
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Gettysburg itself, to take the hills if he thought it possible to do so. Ewell was 
the successor to the fallen Stonewall Jackson and hesitated too long. Within an 
hour General Hancock had sized up the situation for General Meade and ordered 
forward a full Union Army corps to reinforce the hill-top outposts. The Con- 
federates had delayed too long and their one thrust was beaten back. It was too 
late to force the issue as night fell upon the troubled land. 

The morning of July 2 found circumstances quite changed. The Federal 
forces were now in full command of the hills to the south of the town, while 
Lee consolidated his forces on Seminary Ridge, in Gettysburg, and opposite 
Culp’s Hill. Probably unseen by Lee because of an intervening ridge, General 
Hancock was also occupying for the Union forces the low ground north of Little 
Round Top. The Union line had taken the shape of a great hook, extending from 
Spangler’s Spring to Cemetery Hill and southward toward Little Round Top. 
Lee was forming his battle line on Seminary Ridge and eastward through the 
streets of Gettysburg. Lee was now faced with a major decision. He might avoid 
battle by retreating to Cashtown Pass, eight miles westward at the foot of the 
mountains and his original rendezvous point, thus forcing Meade to come after 
him. This location would have offered Lee great strategic advantages because it 
would have given him a strong defensive position, leaving open a door for retreat 
through the passes back to the Potomac and also enabling him to raid central 
Pennsylvania. Lee might also have chosen to remain firm in his own established 
positions and force Meade to the attack. Instead, Lee decided to adopt an offen- 
sive strategy and attack himself. What might have happened had he chosen either 
of the other two alternatives is yet a third great “if” about Gettysburg. 

The only alternative which appears to have been considered seriously was a 
maneuver to move widely around Meade’s flanks with the purpose of drawing 
him out of his strong defenses and perhaps find another and more favorable battle 
ground. On the hour of decision, early on the morning of July 2, General Lee 
told General Hood, “The enemy is here, and if we do not whip him, he will whip 
us.” And Lee was prepared to implement his plan. Longstreet was given the task 
of turning the Federal left flank at Little Round Top, as Stonewall Jackson had 
accomplished with such success at Chancellorsville. Ewell, facing the Federal right 
flank at Culp’s Hill and Cemetery Ridge, would begin a direct assault as soon as he 
heard the guns of Longstreet. Then took place another unfortunate development 
in Confederate plans. Longstreet clearly did not favor the move in the first place 
and apparently was left without immediate specific instructions as to the time and 
point of attack. These he did not get until about 11 o’clock. When he started his 
flanking movement he also soon discovered that his movements were not prop- 
erly screened from the Union scouts and Longstreet lost more time in developing 
a new route. It was afternoon before Longstreet was in position and valuable time 
had been gained by the Federals. Furthermore, in the confusion Confederate 
General Hood’s plans for another frontal assault had to be modified by changed 
conditions. As it turned out, it was not until 3:30 in the afternoon that Long- 
street’s guns on the Confederate right signalled the attack and broke the silence. 
A Confederate division struck at Little Round Top, and, failing there, spread to 
Devil’s Den and the Wheat Field. Other Confederate troops swept through the 
Peach Orchard and drove Sickle’s Federals from advanced positions on back to 
the foot of Cemetery Ridge. The Confederates gained a temporary foothold on. 
the crest of the ridge and also broke the Union Peach Orchard salient. Ewell, on 
the Confederate left, was delayed in his frontal assault on Culp’s Hill and Ceme- 
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tery Hill by Longstreet’s slowness and his attack proved unsuccessful. Darkness 
ended the bloody and indecisive combat of July 2. 

The Confederate plan, however, had been a partial success and Lee deter- 

mined to make it a complete success by a desperate assault on the Union center. 
The morning of July 3 broke, however, with the thunder of Union guns on the 
Confederate right and resulted in the Federals regaining lost ground at Spangler’s 
Spring and Culp’s Hill. At 1 o’clock that afternoon 138 Confederate guns in line 
from the Peach Orchard to the Seminary opened a terrific bombardment to 
which some 80 Union cannon replied in an artillery duel of two hours duration. 
Behind the Confederate cannon were marshaled 15,000 men for a tremendous 
frontal assault on the Union lines. On the Baltimore Pike at the Union rear jas 
B. Stuart’s cavalry was stationed to cut off any Union retreat. At the end of the 
two hour bombardment came the onward surge of eleven Confederate brigades 
led by Pickett’s Virginians. The initial charge was unhindered until it came within 
range of Federal rifle and cannister. Then the Confederate flanks were exposed to 
a withering artillery fire while also facing terrific blasts from the front. The Con- 
federate lines of gray reeled, staggered forward, and then collapsed in retreat and 
defeat. Stuart’s cavalry at the Union rear had been cut off from any supporting 
attack by Custer and Gregg some three miles east of Gettysburg. The Confed- 
erate assault was completely disastrous. The Confederate tide had “swept to its 
crest, paused, and receded.” Lee’s last great effort had spent itself. Late on the 
afternoon of July 4, Lee’s army began its slow and orderly retreat southwest- 
wardly over the Hagerstown Road and on the night of July 13 crossed the Po- 
tomac and back into Virginia. Meade was perhaps over-cautious in not seizing the 
initiative and attacking the beaten Confederates, giving rise to yet another “if” 
about Gettysburg which will be argued for all time. Lee’s legions which had ad- 
vanced so boldly had been allowed to retreat. The Battle of Gettysburg was over. 
Lee’s great gamble had failed and with it the tide of Confederate fortunes. 


The Gettysburg Cemetery and Lincoln’s Address—The Gettysburg story 
does not end, however, with the retreat of Lee. At Gettysburg, eighteen states 
were represented in the Union Army and twelve in the Confederacy. Maryland 
contributed to both armies. In the battle, 75,000 Confederates were pitted against 
88,000 Federal troops. Lee lost in killed, wounded, and captured a total of 28,000 
men as against 23,000 for the Union forces. The bodies of some 7,000 men of both 
armies were given temporary burial on the battlefield. The carnage had been 
terrible and the recovery of Gettysburg and the vicinity from the desolation and 
destruction was a reconstruction story of magnitude. The most immediate prob- 
lem was the burial of the battle dead and those who were dying from wounds. On 
July 24, Governor Curtin acted upon proposals submitted to him by David Wills, 
Esquire, of Gettysburg to provide some type of Union cemetery in which these 
men might be interred. It was believed that Pennsylvania might well take the lead 
in establishing such a cemetery and ask its sister northern states to participate in 
developing a national burial plot. Pennsylvania took the lead in acquiring a site at 
an initial cost of $2,475.87 for some seventeen acres of land. 

It was in connection with the dedication of this cemetery that President 
Lincoln, as something of an after-thought, was asked to deliver a few “appropriate 
remarks.” The original date selected for the dedication was on October 23, but 
the chosen orator for the occasion, the great Edward Everett, was not available. 
The date was then fixed as November 19. When formal invitations were issued 
one was sent, as a matter of course, to the President. Wills himself later addressed 
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a letter to Lincoln suggesting that he might wish to “formally set apart these 
grounds to their sacred use by a few appropriate remarks.” This was in response 
to Lincoln’s acceptance of the original invitation, which came as somewhat of a 
surprise. Not all of the Wills committee were enthused over the President’s 
promised appearance. 





(National Park Service Photo) 


Pennsylvania Monument at the Gettysburg National 
Military Park 


Thus it came about that on the evening of November 18 a special train from 
Washington chugged into the little railroad station at Gettysburg bearing Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his little party. Wills, knowing that accommodations would be 
limited, had invited Lincoln and his party to stay at his home on the square. Lin- 
coln spent the night at the Wills house, which still stands, and spoke rather ineptly 
to a band and crowd of serenaders that evening. He asked to be excused to work 
on his remarks. We know without any question that it was that evening and early 
the next morning that Lincoln completed the drafting of his famous Gettysburg 
Address. He had brought some notes and drafts with him from Washington but 
it was while actually in Gettysburg that the final address delivered at the cemetery 
dedication on November 19, 1863, was put together in the final form. 

That day a long procession finally assembled about eleven o’clock in the 
morning and wound its way to the cemetery where rested the bodies of the 


Union soldiers re-buried there. There was further delay at the site due to the late 


arrival of Edward Everett. About noon the ceremonies began with music, a lon 
prayer, and then some more music. Then followed the one hour and fifty-seven 
minute oration by Mr. Everett. His sonorous tones rolled from sentence to sen- 
tence until he ended with the oratorical flight that “in the glorious annals of our 
common country there will be no brighter page than that which relates The 
Battle of Gettysburg.” 

There was more music and then the Honorable Ward Hill Lamont intro- 
duced the President of the United States. No doubt the crowd was dulled by a 
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sleepy autumn afternoon and by the nearly two hours of solid eloquence from 
Mr. Everett. After all, almost all of them were standing on the sloping ground of 
Cemetery Hill where the new national shrine was located. The tall, gaunt figure 
of Lincoln uncoiled and began to speak. Before many must have realized he was 
really speaking at all, his voice ceased. In about three minutes he spoke 272 words 
and it is no wonder the crowd of some 20,0¢0 little realized the significance of 
what he said. Everett, on the platform, caught a vision of the true worth of the 
Lincoln remarks when he wrote to the President after the occasion that he would 
be pleased indeed if in two hours he had caught as much of the significance of the 
occasion as had Lincoln in two minutes. 





Eternal Light Monument, Gettysburg 


One reason for the continuing greatness of this Address at Gettysburg on 
November 19, 1863, is without doubt the fact that it is a superb bit of literature. 
But even more important is its central theme of the everlasting qualities of human 
freedom. Lincoln spoke of a “new nation” which was “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that a/] men are created equal.” He spoke with em- 
phasis upon the point that this was a civil war testing whether that nation or “any 
nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can long endure.” And he ended with the 
never-to-be forgotten words that “government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the éarth:;’ 


Panic in Pennsylvania in the Gettysburg Campaign—As might be expected, 
Lee’s invasion had other aspects, in terms of its impact upon the State, than were 
indicated merely in the Battle of Gettysburg. Such a campaign was bound to set 
in motion concomitant series of events quite foreign to the marching of troops 
and battles. Not only were Philadelphia and Harrisburg, with the surrounding 
towns and countryside, thrown into something approaching panic by Lee’s inva- 
sion but also distant Pittsburgh. On June 9 a Union cavalry raid on a Confederate 
encampment in Maryland discovered orders which appeared to reveal the pur- 
pose of J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry raid. The following day Union General Pleasan- 
ton issued a peculiar statement saying that “Stuart’s raid was intended for Penn- 
sylvania and Pittsburgh.” A little later, statements that the Confederates were 
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provisioned for but three days and intended to live off the country created 
further panic. Pittsburgh continued to be cited as a prime objective of the Con- 
federates. On June 9 the War Department issued orders establishing two new 
military departments. One was named as the Department of the Monongahela, 
consisting of Pennsylvania west from Johnstown and Laurel Ridge. The other 
was the Department of the Susquehanna, including the eastern part of the State. 
Pittsburgh was the command post for the Monongahela and the West under 
General William T. H. Brooks, while Chambersburg was command center for the 
Susquehanna and the East under Major General D. N. Couch. The next day 
General Halleck ordered preparation of fortifications at Pittsburgh and declared, 
“Pittsburgh will certainly be the point aimed at by Stuart’s raid, which may daily 
be expected.” 

As the Confederate army under Lee advanced toward Pennsylvania, Southern 
newspapers gave out threats in abundance such as “Philadelphia is to pay millions 
for its ransom,” “Pittsburgh is to be sacked,” and “The Pennsylvania coal pits 
will be fired.” As early as June 5 premonitions of disaster began to be voiced by 
Pittsburgh newspapers and by June 12 the city was in a virtual panic. Saturday 
evening, June 13 a mass meeting was held to stir people to the approaching danger 
and to enlist recruits to protect the city. Business places agreed to lay off men 
to begin work at once on fortifications for defense of the city. The work began 
with alacrity on June 15. The deeper Lee’s legions penetrated into Pennsylvania 
the greater the hysteria became, and volunteers for the defense of Pittsburgh flow- 
ed in from surrounding town and countryside. Fully two thousand men were 
soon at work in the Iron City erecting forts and rifle pits on the rugged hillsides. 

Harrisburg was a much more likely objective with its railroads and supply 
centers and here great excitement prevailed as emergency fortifications were 
erected at many points, including the west shore of the Susquehanna opposite 
Harrisburg and in sight of the Capitol’s dome. In Philadelphia the mayor called 
upon every able bodied male to respond for whatever service was needed to 
defend the city. The Cumberland Valley region was filled with people fleeing their 
homes with their belongings. Governor Curtin on June 16 issued posters declaring 
“The Enemy is Approaching” and announcing that he had called out the entire 
Pennsylvania militia to defend the Commonwealth. Volunteers for the length of 
the emergency were asked for to organize by companies and report to Harrisburg 
at the earliest possible moment. Needless to say, all over Pennsylvania the general 
response to the call to defend the State was met with enthusiasm but there are 
always doubters and opponents of any policy. Governor Curtin was forced 
to issue a special address to the people of Philadelphia admonishing them as to 
the immediate danger, rebuking them for not responding to his call, and instead 
quibbling about the terms of enlistment. 

In Philadelphia, as elsewhere, there were those who thought first of 
protecting their own homes and cities and leaving the State as a whole to look 
after itself. As the Confederates penetrated toward Harrisburg, it was reported on 
June 28 that the river banks were crowded on one side with refugees and on the 
other with soldiers. All kinds of rumors flew thick and fast as to an imminent 
battle. A Philadelphia reporter said that the Confederates were within three miles 
of Harrisburg and that a defense battle line had been formed at Oyster Point and 
shells actually fired upon this outpost by the Rebels. The reporter in the Phil- 
adelphia Press went on to say, “Let us hope that this advance will result in a with- 
ering and crushing defeat to the hordes who are at this moment within sight of our 
state capitol, and whose invasion is one of rapine and destruction.” The Press 
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reported on July 1 under the heading of “Excitement at Bellefonte” that thirty- 
five students at the “Agricultural College” with a professor of mathematics had 
joined a Bellefonte militia company and were on the way to Johnstown for the 
defense of western Pennsylvania. To say that all of Pennsylvania breathed a deep 
sigh of relief with the retreat of Lee’s army is an under statement. 





(From Mather Collection, Drake Well Museum) 


City of Corry in 1863 


Chambersburg Burned and Sacked—The remainder of the Civil War was 
more or less uneventful for Pennsylvania, as compared with the stress of 1863 and 
actual invasion by the entire Army of Northern Virginia. On July 30, 1864, 
Chambersburg once more felt the heavy hand of the invader when General Early 
ordered McCausland’s mounted brigade to raid that town again. The raid was 
provoked largely by the acts of vandalism upon the part of Union General 
Hunter’s troops in the Lynchburg campaign in western Virginia. McCausland’s 
raiders to the number of 3,000 men demanded a ransom of $100,000 in gold or 
$500,000 in currency under a threat to burn the town if the demand was not 
met. Forewarned, the citizens of Chambersburg had emptied the bank vaults 
and refused to make the payment. As a consequence, Chambersburg was put to 
the torch by the Confederates and at least two-thirds of the population rendered 
homeless. The State later reimbursed Chambersburg citizens for the losses in the 
amount of $1,628,431.00. 


Pennsylvania Politics in War Time—The course of Pennsylvania political 
affairs was by no means smooth during the Civil War years, despite the sterling 
nature of the State’s war effort. Seeds of trouble were planted at the start of the 
war era. For one thing, the Democratic Party had been for more than fifty 
years the prevailing majority party in Pennsylvania. Curtin’s election as Governor 
in 1860, as has been pointed out earlier, was made possible not under the new 
Republican party banner but as a candidate of the People’s Party made up of new 
Republicans, old Whigs, Know-Nothings, and anti-Douglas Democrats. Com- 
binations of this type are seldom lasting in the world of politics because they 
rest upon negation and pure discontent rather than positive programs of action. 
By 1861, this loose combination had broken enough to enable Pennsylvania 
Democrats to regain control of the House in the General Assembly. A year later 
the Democrats swept Pennsylvania in the mid-term Congressional elections by a 
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majority of some 4,000, sending 13 Democrats to Congress to 11 Republicans. 
The slogan of the Democrats was, “The Restoration of the Union as it was and 
the preservation of the Constitution as it is.” Since the Democrats held a one-vote 
majority in the Assembly they were also able to elect a Democrat, Charles Buck- 
alew of Columbia County as U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania over Simon Came- 
ron. In this upset the Democrats were aided unquestionably by growing opposition 
to the conduct of war under Lincoln and the long string of Northern defeats or 
near-defeats in battle. Public opinion seldom sanctions a stalemate in war and 
the general lack of success of the Union armies in 1861-62 produced such a 
situation. 

Yet another factor weakening the Republicans in Pennsylvania was the lack 
of unity within the Party organization. David Wilmot, one of the Party’s 
founders, was a foe of Cameron. Governor Curtin himself was likewise an enemy 
of Simon Cameron. Cameron was a rather unscrupulous and designing political 
leader who literally forced his way into Lincoln’s cabinet as Secretary of War 
only to prove a failure and resign under serious criticism to become Minister 
to Russia. As mentioned earlier, Cameron used his Federal cabinet post to promote 
his own political organization in Pennsylvania through military channels and 
obstructed Curtin at every possible turn. Cameron resigned his post as Minister to 
Russia and returned to Pennsylvania in 1863 to again take part in politics. 

The gubernatorial election in 1863 provided a major test of party strength. 
Curtin’s health had been impaired so seriously by his arduous labors as “war 
governor” that he was determined not to run for re-election. As a means of 
withdrawing gracefully, it was arranged that Lincoln should offer him a 
diplomatic appointment. Curtin himself worked hard to promote a candidate who 
could be supported by both parties as a harmony measure to unite the State behind 
the war. News of Curtin’s threatened retirement was pleasing to the Democrats 
who looked upon him as the one person who could carry the State against them. 
Curtin was opposed by Simon Cameron representing the “radical” wing of the 
Republican organization and supporting John Cavode as a candidate. The lack 
of unity in the Republican fold in Pennsylvania was still too great to permit the 
use of that name. Brought into office as the People’s Party, it became after 1862 the 
National Union Party in an effort to attract support from strongly Unionist 
Democrats. 

The excitement connected with Lee’s invasion postponed all consideration 
of political activity until after the Battle of Gettysburg. Lee’s defeat and accom- 
panying news of Grant’s capture of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863 brought the first 
definite indications of the impending collapse of the Confederacy and greatly 
strengthened the “Unionists” in Pennyslvania. When the National Union, or 
Republican, State Convention assembled early in August several candidates for the 
gubernatorial nomination were advanced but Curtin was literally drafted by 
a vote of ninety-three to forty-three. His nearest rival received a mere eighteen 
votes and only the bitter die-hard Cameron followers remained in opposition. 
The convention adopted resolutions vigorously supporting the Lincoln administra- 
tion and favored a proposal to allow absentee soldiers to vote in the field, a 
measure which would certainly strengthen the Republicans. In the meantime 

the Democrats assembled in State Convention at Harrisburg on June 17 while the 
gray-clad hosts of Lee’s army were nearing the Cumberland Valley gateway 
invading Pennsylvania. The import of this was as yet unknown to the assembled 
Democrats. George W. Woodward, State Supreme Court Justice, was nominated 
for governor after several ballots. The Democratic platform severely criticized 
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the Lincoln administration for its use of the power of arbitary arrest to stifle 
opposition and criticism. At the same time, the Party strongly asserted its 
loyalty to national union and condemned secession and rebellion. The Democrats 
ended their convention with every belief in party victory at the polls. Probably 
ninety per cent of those present believed that the war had been a failure and that 
means of compromise must be utilized to restore the Federal Union. Of course, 
the news by July 4, of Lee’s defeat at Gettysburg and Grant’s capture of Vicks- 
burg quickly changed the entire situation and the immediate temper of the 
people. 

The ensuing campaign was one of vituperation and much name-calling. It 
is hard for us today to realize the bitterness of many honest persons toward 
Lincoln and the conduct of the war. The Democratic press varied from vigorous 
criticism to extreme bitterness in its treatment of the President in his actions. 
The Lancaster Intelligencer on one occasion as late as 1864 called Lincoln “a 
miserable low buffoon who disgraces the presidential chair.” The Harrisburg 
Patriot and Union said Lincoln acted “more like a well trained monkey than a man 
of sense and a gentleman.” The Selingsgrove Times, edited by the virulent 
Franklin Weirick, sometimes called “the Copperhead of Central Pennsylvania,” 
said in an editorial in 1863 that Lincoln was “one of the most deceptive, cold- 
blooded, unfeeling and basest men. . . He is a liar, a robber, a brigand, a pirate, 
a perjurer, a traitor, a coward, a hypocrite, a cheat, a trickster, a murderer, a 
tyrant, an unmitigated scoundrel, and an infernal fool.” 

The actions of extreme Democrats of the Weirick variety made it easily 
possible for the Republican or Unionist people to preach the doctrine that a vote 
for the Democrats was a vote for disunion, Copperheadism, and general disloyalty. 
Even the Cameron faction rallied back of Curtin on this basis, and so did man 
old-time Democrats. Cameron’s Pittsburgh newspaper, the Gazette, declared in 
comparing Woodward and Curtin, “It is a question between a Joyal man and a 
Copperhead. Between two such men, we can find no common terms of com- 
parison.” Many looked upon Curtin with genuine pride as a truly great man 
who had been nominated not by politicians but by a “spontaneous movement of 
the people.” There was much truth in this viewpoint because it is a question 
whether any man ever wished less to become Governor than did Andrew Gregg 
Curtin in 1863. He had been forced to accede by the will of many people and 
not all of them by any means members of his own political party. The Republican 
or Unionist cause was helped greatly by the organization and spread of the semi- 
patriotic political and social clubs known as the Union Leagues which spread all 
over the State as secret club groups. These clubs helped swing many conservative 
Democrats into Republican ranks. 

Throughout the campaign the Democrats were denounced and reviled 
as “disunionists,” “Copperheads,” or “traitors,” by the Republican press. Wood- 
ward tried to counter by making the firm and honest statement, “So far from 
ever avowing belief in secession or favoring recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, I am, and have always been opposed to both, and am in favor of 
suppressing the rebellion by which both are supported.” Republicans charged a 
secret alliance between Democrats in Pennsylvania and those in the Confederacy. 
The Democrats returned by charging that many Republicans really did not 
want to end the war. The many arbitrary arrests and trials characteristic of the 
handling of alleged cases of disloyalty on the part of the Lincoln administration 
were also condemned. Curtin was denounced as a former Know-Nothing and 
anti-foreigner. He was likewise charged with being a pawn of the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad because his administration had led in repealing the controversial tonnage 
tax on railroads. 

When the shouting was done and the ballots counted Curtin won by a 
majority of 15,335 votes as contrasted with 32,116 in 1860. The Democrats in- 
creased their vote considerably but not enough to win. Curtin’s support from 
soldiers in the field was probably a decisive factor in his favor. Some were able 
to come home to vote, along with Pennsylvanians in the Federal civilian services 
in Washington. Fifteen days leave was reported to have been given Federal 
workers and in some government bureaus work was brought to a standstill. 
Curtin early had won the strong friendship of Pennsylvania soldiers by organ- 
izing a remarkable system of State agents who visited them in the field and in 
hospitals when sick and wounded. He visited many Pennsylvania regiments in 
person and never failed to answer thousands of letters received from soldiers. 
His office was made a clearing house for the complaints and needs of Penn- 
sylvanians in the Union armies. Since almost every soldier had a friend or relative 
at home who was a voter, an organization was perfected to have soldiers write 
home and ask for a vote for Curtin as the “Soldier’s Friend.” Along with control 
of the office of Governor went Unionist-Republican control of the lower house 
of the General Assembly. 


The Election of 1864—The following year in 1864 the situation was no less 
critical. Pennsylvania was counted upon to support the Lincoln administration, if 
the war was to be won, even though a native son, General George B. McClellan, 
was the Democratic candidate to replace Lincoln in the White House. The 
situation was complicated further by the fact that a radical element in the Republi- 
can Party itself was opposed strongly to Lincoln’s policies. The situation was 
so desperate and complicated in divided allegiance to terms of previous political 
affiliations that Lincoln’s supporters, like those of Curtin in 1863, actually did 
not dare go before the people nationally as the Republican Party. Lincoln 
was nominated by a National Union Party, a name really borrowed from Penn- 
sylvania experience a year earlier. Andrew Johnson as a “War Democrat” was 
selected as the candidate for the vice presidency to secure the support of 
Northern Democrats and Unionist supporters. The national Democratic platform 
was an altogether evasive document which seemed to many to favor actual re- 
cognition of the Confederacy. McClellan was in such opposition to it that he 
actually repudiated it in accepting the nomination and adopted a “no peace 
without union” theme. 

Once more the results of the election hinged on military events in the field. 
The defeat of Lee’s invasion and Grant’s victory at Vicksburg in the summer of 
1863 had raised high hopes in the North that the end of the Confederacy was 
near. Events of the next several months, however, dashed this hope rudely to the 
ground despite the fact that Union victories continued. Many persons had looked 
to a quick ending of the war after Gettysburg and Vicksburg. When a full year 
of fighting with inevitable heavy casualties found the war still continuing they 
were not merely disillusioned but actively resentful. In the spring of 1864 
General Ulysses S. Grant, the newly appointed commander of the Army of the 
Potomac as a result of his successes in the West, started his frontal assault on 
Richmond from the north with the resulting “Battle of the Wilderness” and 
tough and costly engagments at Spotsylvania and Cold Harbor. Like McClellan 
two years before, Grant found this approach seemingly impregnable and costly in 
terms of heavy Union casualties. The lack of progress and the heavy casualties 
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which resulted aroused deep feeling against Lincoln. Then, like McClellan, 
Grant decided that the campaign for Richmond must be undertaken from the 
south and moved his army to the south of the James River and began the siege 
of Petersburg. In the meantime, Sherman in May of 1864 started his famed “March 
to the Sea” with 60,000 men. The Confederacy was reeling from repeated blows 
from all sides. Though the general public was still unaware of the terrible toll 
taken on the rebels, the end was near. By the autum of 1864 a pattern of 
victory was forming. On September 2nd Atlanta fell to Sherman and two months 
later Sherman was marching all the way to the coast. These victories turned the 
tide because by the time of the elections the Northern star was again in the 
ascendancy. Simon Cameron, recently returned from Russia, with his usual 
shrewd appraisal of the main chance became chairman of the Republican State 
Committee in Pennsylvania in 1864. It was indeed a year of decision because the 
draft was meeting with resistance, especially in Columbia and Cambria counties, 
as well as in several others. But Union victories in the South produced a growing 
feeling of confidence in the end of the long struggle. The war was likewise 
producing a considerable inflation and apparent prosperity which helped quiet 
any latent discontent. Despite this, however, it is conceivable that Lincoln might 
not have carried Pennsylvania in 1864 had it not been for the soldier vote. Some 
10,000 Pennsylvania troops were furloughed to vote and others were allowed to 
vote away from home. Lincoln carried the State by 5,712 in the civilian home 
vote and over 14,000 soldier votes. 


Curtin’s Career After the Governorship—Governor Curtin’s term of office 
came to a close in January, 1867. One of his major interests in the remaining 
years of his term was providing for the education and care of children made 
orphans as a result of the war. Under his leadership the Assembly made liberal 
appropriations to set up a system of Soldier’s Orphan Schools. In the words 
of a dedicatory address at one of these institutions, “He made the orphans of the 
soldiers the children of the State.” Curtin’s continuing ill health forced him to 
spend considerable time in a warmer climate outside the State during the rigors 
of winter. In the meantime, the political forces aligned with Simon Cameron and 
his son Donald continued to strengthen their grip on the Republican Party in 
the State. With the approaching end of his administration Curtin was offered a 
diplomatic post by President Johnson, which was declined. In 1867 he was 
prominently mentioned as U. S. Senator but Cameron’s hostility proved a major 
barrier. A year later Curtin was mentioned as a running mate with Grant. Soon 
after Grant’s inauguration, Curtin was appointed Minister to Russia. Curtin had 
never been a supporter of the radical Republican element and in 1872 assumed 
active leadership in the Liberal Republican movement working toward reform 
of the Party. At both the Liberal Republican and regular Republican conventions 
Curtin was again mentioned for the vice presidency. In the ensuing election Curtin 
supported Horace Greeley and the Liberal Republicans, breaking with the 
Cameron organization. Angered increasingly by the tactics of the radical Republi- 
can element in relation to reconstruction and good government, Curtin turned 
to the Democratic Party and was elected to Congress as a Democrat where he 
served three terms to conclude his political career. He died at Bellefonte in 1894. 


Thaddeus Stevens—Pennsylvania furnished other important national political 
leaders during the Civil War and the Reconstruction era. One of the best known 
was Thaddeus Stevens, certainly one of the most controversial figures in 
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America’s entire history. Despite all that has been written about Stevens and his 
career and policies, both pro and con, it is still difficult for many to evaluate him. 
Perhaps the best clue to his strong and highly controversial views is the story 
of his life. Stevens was first and foremost a great champion of human liberty. 
The terms the “Old Commoner” and the “Great Leveller” were not applied 
wrongly to him because all his life he fought for the rights of the poor and the 
oppressed. Born in Vermont in 1792 the son of a poor shoe maker, Stevens came 
to Pennsylvania as a young man after his widowed mother had made tremendous 
sacrifices to provide him with a good education at Peacham Academy, Dartmouth 
College, and the University of Vermont. In 1815 he came to Pennsylvania as a 
teacher in York County Academy and employed his spare time reading law under 
David Casset of York. Admitted to the bar, he hung out his shingle at Gettys- 
burg and became in short order a well known and successful lawyer. His wealth 
accumulated until by 1830 he was the largest taxpayer in Gettysburg. He now 
ventured into the iron manufacturing business at Maria Furnace in western Adams 
County and Caledonia Furnace near Chambersburg. He kept his furnaces operat- 
ing in hard times even at a loss for the benefit of the workers. A bachelor, Stevens 
had a Negro woman, Lydia Smith, as his faithful housekeeper. He became an 
open enemy of slavery and defended many runaway slaves without a fee. 

In 1829-33 Stevens became a leader of the Anti-Masonic Party and in the 
latter year was elected to the General Assembly on that ticket as a Representative. 
He led in advocating strong measures against secret societies. He refused to sign the 
new State Constitution of 1838 because it limited suffrage to whites. Stevens was 
for a time chairman of the Board of Canal Commissioners and became interested 
in early railroad projects. His memorable defense of the Free School Act of 1834 
was certainly his most notable service in the General Assembly. Stevens withdrew 
from public life in 1842 to turn attention to his iron business and his law 
practice. In that year he moved to Lancaster and quickly became a leading 
member of its bar. In 1848 he returned to public life as a Whig member of 
Congress. At the opening of the Civil War, now a Republican leader, Stevens 


became chairman of the all important House Ways and Means Committee which’ 


handled difficult problems of financing arising from the war. Toward the South, 
he adopted a policy of the utmost severity advocating confiscation of property, 
freeing of slaves in conquered areas, and enrolling Negroes in the Union Forces. 
His bitter and vindictive spirit toward the South stemmed from his long standing 
hatred of both aristocracy and slavery. To Stevens, the South epitomized special 
privileges for a few and denial of human freedoms. 

As the leading figure of the famous Joint Committee of Reconstruction 
created by Congress in 1865 to develop a program for the conquered areas, Stevens 


was ina splendid position to assert his punitive theories. He emerged as the most . 


radical of all Radical Republicans. His influence was dominant in creating the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and in pushing through the Civil Rights Act and the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to protect the rights of the Negro. More 
than any other single person, Stevens was the architect of the much debated 
Reconstruction policy imposed on the South, for better or for worse, despite 
the opposition of both Lincoln and his successor, Andrew Johnson. When he died 
in 1868 Stevens demanded that he be buried in the one cemetery in Lancaster 
where no racial barriers prevailed. His epitaph reads: “I repose in this quiet and 
secluded spot, not from any natural preference for solitude, but finding other 
cemeteries limited by charter rules as to race, I have chosen this that I might 
illustrate in my death the principles which I advocated through a long life, 
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Equality of man before his Creator.” This simple statement perhaps does more 
to explain Thaddeus Stevens than any other single thing. 


Galusha Grow and the Homestead Act—A far less controversial but never- 
theless highly important Pennsylvanian of the era was Galusha Grow, Susque- 
hanna County Congressman. Grow also was born in New England in 1822 but 
came west to Pennsylvania with his mother in 1834. The party came by boat as far 
as Honesdale and then proceeded overland to the Tunkhannock Valley where 
the mother bought 4oo acres of land near the villege of Glenwood. As a young 
man Galusha was engaged in the lumber trade and had charge of lumber rafts 
floated down the Susquehanna to markets at Baltimore and Havre de Gras. 
Grow was educated at the local Harford Academy and Amherst College. He 
studied law at Montrose, and in 1847 became a law partner of David Wilmot 
at Towanda. When Wilmot’s political foes threatened to prevent his re-election, 
Grow was advanced as a compromise candidate and elected to the Thirty-second 
Congress as its youngest member. One of his immediate interests became the issue 
of disposal of public lands. Grow’s first major address in Congress dealt with the 
right of Americans to a more generous use of the great public domain. This 
policy, known as homesteading, became identified with Grow in Congress to an 
unusual degree. Southern Democrats generally opposed a free land policy because 
it would hasten the admission of free states and weaken their control of Congress. 
When the representatives of the southern states left Washington and the Republi- 
can Party took over the organization of Congress, Grow was elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in July, 1861. He then had the pleasure of seeing 
the famous Homestead Act of 1862 put through Congress and having the title 
of “Father of the Homestead Act” applied to him. Grow, like Curtin and 
Wilmot, encountered the hostility of Simon Cameron and his all-powerful 
organization and his later political career ruined by this opposition. Nevertheless, 
Galusha Grow should not be forgotten as one of the Pennsylvania leaders of 
national prominence in his time. 


Edwin M. Stanton—Another leader of the period with a Pennsylvania con- 
nection was Edwin M. Stanton, Attorney-General late in the Buchanan administra- 
tion and Lincoln’s second and last Secretary of War. Stanton was born in Ohio of 
Quaker stock. In 1847 he moved to Pittsburgh to give wider range to his then 
western Ohio law practice. In Pittsburgh, Stanton rapidly came to the front as one 
of America’s leading constitutional lawyers. He argued several major Supreme 
Court cases, including the appearance on behalf of Pennsylvania in the Wheeling 
& Belmont Bridge Company case. His growing burden of such cases led him 
to remove to Washington, D. C. in 1856. There Stanton became a special 
counsel for the Federal Government and in December, 1860, took over Jeremiah 
S. Black’s post in the Buchanan cabinet. Though a Democrat to this time, 
Stanton was a strong Unionist and supported stronger measures against the seces- 
sionists. Retired to private law practice by Lincoln’s victory, Stanton criticised the 
“imbecility” of the new administration and the “Black Republicans” now in 
power. Despite this fact, when Simon Cameron left the War Secretaryship 
under criticism, Stanton was appointed to the post through the influence of 
Seward. In his post he was able and efficient but a highly irascible person inclined 
to be unduly suspicious of others. Grant once said of Stanton that he “cared noth- 
ing for the feeling of others.” His feud with President Johnson was one of the 
major incidents of the Reconstruction era. Stanton’s contribution to winning the 
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war, however, was of great importance because of his ability in organizing the 
previously disorganized and largely incompetent administration of the War 
Department. 


Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War—Probably the outstanding civilian 
leader of the war era was the Philadelphia banker, Jay Cooke. Like Stanton, 
Cooke was an Ohioan by birth. At the age of sixteen he became a clerk on a 
canal packet line out of Philadelphia. From this job in 1839 he moved into 
the banking house of E. W. Clarke & Company in Philadelphia. That city at the 
time was still the financial capitol of the nation and its banking houses were the 
most important in the country. After the panic of 1857, Cooke formed in 1861 
his own banking partnership of Jay Cooke & Company. His brother, Henry 
David Cooke, edited the famous Ohio State Journal and was a close friend of 
Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury. Through this connection, 
Jay Cooke became a confidant of the Secretary and a leading advisor on govern- 
mental financial problems. 

The government’s credit was at a low ebb when the war began while the 
demands made upon it by the war were extraordinary for the times. Resort to 
loans was a necessity early in 1861. After the disaster at Bull Run in July, Cooke 
took it upon himself to raise over $2,000,000 on the security of three-year 
Treasury notes. The rate was a fantastic 7.30 per cent. Cooke then took the lead 
in forming an Associated Bankers group which agreed to advance another 
$50,000,000. In the old days, financing for the government had been an easy task 
handled by one or two large banking houses out of their own reserves. The 
demands of this war were so huge as to make this impractical. Cooke developed 
plans for public sale of government securities throughout the North. The merits 
of these obligations, said John Sherman, were made to stare “in the face of the 
people in every household from Maine to California.” In 1864 Cooke engineered 
the sale of a $50,000,000 loan. In 1865 as fiscal agent of the Treasury, he sold 
another $600,000,000. Advertising and public solicitation of bond purchases 
were carried by Cooke to lengths hitherto unknown in public finance. 

Cooke’s organization at the end of the war was put to work in a great 
private banking business with offices in New York and London. This led 
ultimately to heavy interests in expanding western railroads and his final failure in 
the Panic of 1873. Cooke’s failure pulled the whole nation into a severe depression 
and really started the panic situation. Fortunately, Cooke later recovered much 
of his fortune and became active in the development of mineral resources in the 
West. His death occurred in 1905. His activities certainly earned him the title 
of “Financier of the Civil War” and placed him along side Robert Morris and 
Stephen Girard as great wartime financiers from Pennsylvania. The war could 
hardly have been fought to a successful conclusion had it not been for the large 
sums raised by publicity and advertising and selling bonds to many thousands of 
people engineered by Jay Cooke. Few, if any, civilians made a larger contribution 
to preserving the Union. 


Effects of the War on Pennsylvania—The effects of the war upon Penn- 
sylvania were many and varied. Many of them will be emphasized in later 
chapters in their longer range influences. War usually serves to expedite changes 
of various types. It invariably produces inflation, a tendency toward degenera- 
tion of social and individual morality, and looseness in practices of government. 
The demands of the war speeded up industrialization in Pennsylvania as new 
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factories were built and older ones expanded to meet wartime production needs. 
There was a general tendency toward larger scale business enterprises and the war | 
speeded the decline of small mills and factories. In Philadelphia alone fifty-eight 
new factories were built in 1862 and sixty-four in 1864. The war also encouraged 
railway development and Pennsylvania’s several railroads “grew up” to a 
considerable extent during the war. The Pennsylvania Railroad, in particular, ex- 

















Oil Barges at Oil City in 1864 | 


panded its system considerably during the war period. The line reached Chicago 
during the war and the connection to Erie from Sunbury was started. Along 
with these economic changes went expansion of urban population. The number of 
Pennsylvanians living in towns and cities increased by 21.2 per cent between | 
1860 and 1870, a rate of increase more than twice the general population increase 
for the State. Some towns and cities grew by as much as 80 per cent, and Chester 
grew over 100 per cent. In short, the Civil War helped give impetus to making 
Pennsylvania a State of towns, cities, and industry as opposed to agriculture and 
rural life. 

Inflation meant greatly increased wealth for many people and tended, as 
do most wars, to produce a period of social excesses and ostentatious display 1% 
upon the part of the “newly rich.” War profiteering was not unknown and these . 
ill gotten gains were spent frequently upon easy living. Col. A. K. McClure in 
his Old Times Notes of Pennsylvania characterizes the result as “the reign of shod- ! 
dy.” When the war started Philadelphia, as well as the remainder of the State, E 
was suffering from the aftermath of the Panic of 1857 and depression still prevail- 
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ed. But during the last years of the war Philadelphia jewelers sold more precious 
stones and costly jewelry than in any like period in the previous forty years. A 
leading jeweler reported that the demand for diamonds from persons previously 
unknown to him was so great it was difficult to fill orders. Entertainments became 
so lavish and costly that the old social leaders of Philadelphia sat back in horror. 
Over-dressed and jewel-bespangled women of the newly wealthy from the war 
nearly took over the city’s social life. Many of these persons lost their newly 
won fortunes in the Panic of 1873, but other more careful and intelligent persons 
kept their feet on the ground and used wartime gains to continue permanent and 
substantial development. 

In the following chapter on politics and government, some of the equally 
sad results of the “reign of shoddy” in the political life of the Commonwealth will 
be given space. Easy wealth was acquired, frequently, by political manipulation 
and bribery of government officials through whom juicy contracts were secured. 
Bribes could often cover up the delivery of defective or shoddy merchandise on 
government contracts. Those found guilty of such practices were not apt to end 
them with the arrival of peace. The conditions produced by the war had much 
to do with the degeneracy and low standards of political morality which prevailed 
after the war ended. Wartime prosperity likewise encouraged a certain flamboyant 
atmosphere in architecture and certain other aspects of society and culture. But 
these influences are a part of the history of Pennsylvania after 1865. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


The general history of the Civil War in terms of Pennsylvania may be followed 
in great detail in such standard works as Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, 1861-65 in five volumes and his Martial Deeds of Pennsylvanians and 
Battle of Gettysburg. War Records of the Rebellion, with its tremendous bulk of 
official material is worth while reading for anyone really interested. Bruce Catton’s 
three books on the Civil War, Mr. Lincoln’s Army, Glory Road, and A Stillness at 
Appomatox, all published in the last four years, by Doubleday, are full of side- 
lights on what Pennsylvania regiments and commanders did in the War, and are 
fascinating reading. The Glory Road has the Gettysburg story. Douglas Freeman’s 
studies of Lee and Confederate generals are most useful. Other recent books on Get- 
tysburg are MacKinley Kantor’s Gettysburg (Random House, 1952); E. S. Miers and 
R. A. Brown, eds., Gettysburg (Rutgers U. Press, 1948), made up of source descrip- 
tions; and W. C. Storrick, Gettysburg: the Place, the Battles, the Outcome (McFar- 
land, 1932). The leaflet and booklet of the National Park Service on Gettysburg are 
full of meat and nicely mapped. W. E. Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1930) is a detailed account. See also R. Fortenbaugh “Abraham Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg” (Pa. Hist., v. 5, 1938). Lincoln and the War Governors by W. B. Hessel- 
tine (Knopf, 1948) sheds new light on Curtin and the Altoona Conference. T. 
Weber, Northern Railroads in the Civil War, 1861-1865 (King’s Crown Press, 1952) 
shows the contribution of Pennsylvanians. B. Levin’s ‘Pennsylvania and the Civil War” 
(Pa. Hist., vol. 10, 1943) is a useful general article, Janet M. Book’s Northern Ren- 
dezvous (Telegraph Press, 1951) is a fine book on Camp Curtin and its importance. 
T. R. Parker, “Western Pennsylvania and the Naval War on Inland Rivers” (Pa. 
Hist., July, 1949); John P. Cowan, “Fortifying Pittsburgh in the Civil War” (West. 
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Pa. Hist. Mag., vol. 2 1919); and Louis Vaira’s “Some Aspects of Pittsburgh’s In- 
dustrial Contribution to the Civil War” (West. Pa. Hist. Mag. vol. 6) are good 
for the Pittsburgh angle. Philadelphia’s role was told by Frank T. Taylor in Phila- 
delphia in the Civil War (1913). An excellent study of Franklin Weirick will be 
found in “Franklin Weirick: Copperhead of Central Pennsylvania” by William A. 
Russ (Pa. Hist., v. 5, 1938). George D. Harmon, “The Pennsylvania Clergy and 
the Civil War” (Pa. Hist., v. 6, 1939) is another fine study. 
“The Election of 1864 in Western Pennsylvania” by N. C. Brillhart (West. 
Pa. Hist. Mag., v. 8, 1925); Stanton L, Davis, Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1862 (West- 
ern Reserve U., 1935), and Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania 
(Winston, 1905) are studies of wartime. politics. There is no adequate biography of 
Curtin. Jay Cooke is covered fully in E. P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the 
Civil War (1907) and Henrietta M. Larson, Jay Cooke, Private Banker (Harvard, 
1936). R. N. Current’s, Old Thad Stevens: A Story of Ambition (U. Wis. Press, 1943) 
is a very critical book. A. B. Miller’s Thaddeus Stevens (Harper, 1939) is a judicial study. 
T. F. Woodley, Thaddeus Stevens, 1792-1868 (Telegraph Press, 1934) and _his 
Great Leveller: The Life of Thaddeus Stevens (Stackpole, 1937) are good Stevens 
biographies. James A. Woodburn’s The Life of Thaddeus Stevens (Bobbs-Merrill, 
1913) is not to be ignored. The Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott by S. R. Kamm 
(Gettysburg Times and News, 1940) is a most interesting study on the railroader’s 
role. All of the recent general histories of the Civil War era should be read for 
background and sidelights on Pennsylvania. Governor Curtin’s messages in Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. VIII are well worth reading. E. D. Fite’s Social 
and Industrial Conditions in the North During the Civil War is an old standby which 
has reference to effects on Pennsylvania. A. K. McClure’s Old Time Notes is likewise 
useful for this side of the story. County histories are important for the local role in 
the Civil War. See A Bibliography of Pennsylvania History for many special articles 
and older books on Pennsylvania in the Civil War. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PENNSYLVANIA BECOMES AN INDUSTRIAL TITAN, 1865 
TO THE PRESENT 


vania since the Civil War has been the growth of its industrial power. 

Despite changes in its relative position in the Nation’s industrial econo- 

my in recent years, it has remained the second most important indus- 
trial state in the entire Nation. The story of Pennsylvania as an industrial state 
includes more than merely the history of manufacturing. Agriculture also be- 
came a true industry and an important part of the industrial economy of the 
Commonwealth. The development of Pennsylvania’s vast mineral wealth, hardly 
touched by 1860, is also a part of the story. Since industrialization is associated 
with and made possible by the development of modern transportation and com- 
munication facilities, their history is also a part of this chapter. 


Ts: DOMINANT FACT in the economic development of Pennsyl- 


Products of Farm and Forest a Leading Basis for Manufactures to 1900— 
It is logical to begin a survey of Pennsylvania’s economic history since the 
Civil War with agriculture because it remained for many years the backbone 
of the State’s industrial growth. For that matter, farming is still a major economic 
interest in Pennsylvania. In 1870 flour milling, tanning, production of leather 
goods, lumber and its related products, and woolen manufactures were among 
the leading manufactures of Pennsylvania. All of these were based on products 
of the farm or forest. In 1900, at the turn of the century, these particular manu- 
factures were still of major importance in the industrial life of the State. In 
1900, Pennsylvania ranked first among the states in the tanning industry, which 
ranked fourth in value among the manufactured productions of the State it- 
self. Pennsylvania in 1900 was still a leading state in the milling industry, though 
it rapidly was losing this position. The great lumbering industry of the State 
was at its peak in 1900, though Pennsylvania had slipped from second to fourth 
place in national output. By 1900 the new industries associated with the pre- 
paration of foods such as meat packing, canning, dairy manufacturing, and the 
like were coming to the front in the United States. Pennsylvania ranked tenth 
in 1900 among the states in the value of these types of manufactures. Of course, 
not all of the raw materials used in the manufacturing industries mentioned came 
from Pennsylvania. But their importance does underscore the fact that manu- 
facturing had not yet been divorced from considerable dependence upon ag- 
riculture. 


Agriculture Itself Becomes an Industry—Pennsylvania agriculture itself 
became more and more an industrial enterprise. The farmer of early days had 
been a producer largely of those grains, livestock, and other farm products 
which were needed to make his family self-sufficient. Such surpluses as might 
be accumulated were sold on the market. With the exception of the larger 
farms in the wheat and grain belt in eastern Pennsylvania, agriculture was not 
so much an industry as a way of life and making a living of a highly self-suf- 
ficient type. The early farmer was not merely one who raised livestock and food 
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crops, but also something of a craftsman who made most of his own tools, 
household equipment, and general furnishings and utensils. He might cut some 
trees for logs and take them to a saw mill for sale. Or he might exchange ‘a 
part of his grist of flour or meal or other farm products for certain “store goods” 
at the county store or in the nearest town. His labors in the course of an or- 
dinary year were not apt to bring him much in the way of actual surplus cash. 
Agriculture was not only self-sufficient but, prior to the Civil War, Pennsylvania 
farmers relied very little upon machinery and made little use of scientific prac- 
tices in farming. The iron plow, possibly a grain drill, a wagon, a harrow, and 
possibly a reaper and mowing machine would be the extent of the mechanical 
equipment of even the best Pennsylvania farmer of 1860. And there were cer- 
tainly few indeed who possessed all of these at that time. In fact, by 1860, the 
horse was just beginning to replace the oxen of earlier times as the principal 
beast of burden. Many a Pennsylvania farmer of 1860 could be found who still 
reaped his grain with a cradle and pounded it out with a wooden flail. The same 
farmer would cut his hay with a scythe and rake it up with a wooden hand rake. 


Mechanized Farming Is A Recent Development—Agricultural changes and 
improvements came with bewildering rapidity after 1900. Between 1870 
and the turn of the century it was much slower. Much of the agriculture 
Pennsylvanians know today is a product of developments of the last half cen- 
tury. The trend toward mechanization of farming was slow until the develop- 
ment of the tractor and automotive power, though by 1900 most Pennsylvania 
farmers were utilizing horse drawn farm equipment such as reapers, mowers, 
grain drills, cultivators and the like. The era of the sickle, the scythe, and the 
cradle operated only by a farmer’s strong right arm was definitely at an end 
by 1900. The statement has been made that in 1856 a Pennsylvania farmer could 
carry to the field on his own shoulders most of the agricultural implements he 
used, with the exception of possibly a plow, wagon, and harrow. This most 
certainly was not true by 1900. Even by 1870 the horse largely superseded 
oxen on Pennsylvania farms. Horse-tread power was even used extensively in 
operating equipment for threshing grain, shelling corn, grinding grain, and 
like mechanical operations. Many kinds of horse-draw mechanical equipment, 
including reapers, mowers, cultivators, and the like were available by 1900 
in such quantities and at such prices as to be purchased by most Pennsylvania 
farmers. The exhibits of farm machinery at the great Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 gave a great impetus to the manufacture of farm machinery. 
Demonstrations at the State Fairs sponsored by the State Agricultural Society 
between 1851 and 1897 greatly increased interest in the use of new machinery. 
The fairs were held in various parts of the State and visited from year to year 
the different cities. County fairs all over the State were also places where thou- 
sands of farmers were introduced to the latest in farm machinery. 

The extensive substitution of mechanical power for horse power, however, 
is a development since 1900. The gasoline tractor first came into existence about 
1905. Its forerunner was the steam plow or steam tractor, and in its develop- 
ment Pennsylvanians played a part. Joseph W. Fawkes, Lancaster County me- 
chanic, invented a steam plow which was first demonstrated in August, 1858, 
with satisfactory results. The Fawkes plow was demonstrated in 1859 at the 
Illinois State Fair and received with much enthusiasm in the prairie states where 
large, unfenced fields made its use more practical than on the small, well-fenced 
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farms of Pennsylvania. The Obio Farmer reported on a demonstration of the 
Fawkes steam plow in 1859 at the Ohio State Fair: “When Fawkes gives a 
couple of toots of his whistle and the great steam horse speeds over the 
ground dragging a gang of plows, almost every man, woman, and child leave 
horses and sulkies to their fate and follow this blower-up of antiquated notions.” 





t.. 


(Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture) 


Aerial View Showing Contour Farming in York County 


The Fawkes machine was really a steam tractor which weighed several tons 
and pulled eight plows at a speed of four miles an hour. It could plow four 
acres or better in an hour. At Meadville, one Thomas S. Minniss about 1873 de- 
veloped a track-laying steam tractor which drew six plows. It was never manu- 
factured for general use. Robert Parvin of Philadelphia was yet another steam 
tractor inventor in 1872 and his plow was quite widely used in the Middle West. 
By 1887 several types of self-propelled steam engines were on the market and 
known as “traction engines.” Their use in Pennsylvania was confined largely 
to pulling and operating threshing machinery. The Frick Implement Company 
of Waynesboro and the A. B. Farquhar Company of York were leaders in the 
manufacture of these and other improved farm machinery before 1900. By 
1885 the use of such traction engines was common enough to lead the Assembly 
to pass a law requiring their drivers to stop them by the roadside at least 300 
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feet from any approaching horse-drawn vehicle until it passed in order that 
accidents caused by frightened runaway horses might be avoided. 

Tractors remained a comparative rarity on the Pennsylvania farm until 
after 1920 when the automotive age began to really make itself felt. In 1916 it 
was reported there were only a little more than 500 in the whole State and 
the State Secretary of Agriculture with singular lack of foresight expressed 
the view that the tractor “will never be as useful and economical as the horse 


on the farm.” By 1920 there were more than 6,000 tractors on State farms and — 
in 1942 the number reached over 59,000. Today, one-third of Pennsylvania | 


farms have both horses and tractors. One-fifth use tractors without any horses 
at all, so completely mechanized have become some of our farms, and the trend 
to the tractor increases every year as it has invaded even the smaller farm units. 

The coming of the tractor made possible much more extensive use of many 


kinds of new farm machinery. The first combine, reaping and threshing grain in | 


a single operation, was used in Lancaster County in 1920. Today, several hun- 
dred are in operation on larger Pennsylvania farms and even the smaller farms 
find them useful. Machines for cutting and baling hay in a single operation are 
also common. The modern Pennsylvania farmer has an investment of several 
thousand dollars in highly specialized farm machinery and the most of it needs 
to be drawn by tractors. In 1853 a census report showed that the machinery and 
implements on a Pennsylvania farm were worth, on an average, about $115. 
The 1940 census places the figure for all Pennsylvania farms at $763, and only 
six other states had a higher valuation in farm machinery. This figure is an 
average one and the typical mechanized farm possesses farm machinery worth 
many times that amount. Sometimes the equipment investment is as large as 
that in the land itself. Electrification of farms has been going forward steadily 
since 1920. In 1924 only some 18,000 out of 190,000 farms had electricity at 
hand. By 1946, with the aid of the Rural Electrification Administration program 
and expansion of private utility lines into rural areas, over 80 per cent of Penn- 
sylvania’s farms were provided with electricity for light and power. Aside from 
home lighting, electricity is used on farms to operate much dairy equipment 
such as the milking machine. In 1954 and 1955 “all electric” farms began to 
appear in Pennsylvania with all farm operations other than in the field itself 


run by electric power. 


Scientific Farming Marches Ahead—Improvement in farm methods through 
the development of scientific farm practices marches hand in hand with increased 
mechanization in advancing Pennsylvania agriculture. The one great source 
from which this advance has been forwarded in improved farming methods 
has been The Pennsylvania State University at State College through its Col- 
lege of Agriculture, The Agricultural Extension Services, and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The Extension Service, as well as other phases of the Uni- 
versity’s agricultural services and research, are supported not only by the State 
but through Federal appropriations. The Agricultural Extension Service 1s 
nationwide and supported by Federal appropriations, as are many other services 
such as agricultural education programs. The Federal Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
provided for the elaborate agricultural extension program under Federal grants- 
in-aid and made it possible for the University to bring to the most remote farm 
the latest and best information on everything from crop improvement or ad- 
vances in livestock management to improvements in the farm home itself. This 
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program is integrated locally through the County Agents representing the Ex- 
tension Services in every section of the Commonwealth. The Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917 created the Federal Board for Vocational Education, with especial 
emphasis upon agriculture and gave impetus to training in this vocational field 
in the schools of the Commonwealth. Through these means the fruits of a con- 
tinuous program of both Federal and State research in all phases of agriculture 
ranging from basic farming methods, to improvement of farm machinery, and 
betterment of farm homes is made available to young and old. Closely con- 
nected with these programs are the work of such farm youth organizations as 
the Future Farmers of America and the well-known 4-H Clubs. 

Government aid to agriculture in Pennsylvania has been provided also 

through an increasingly developed State program. The State Board of Agri- 
culture was created in 1876 and in 1895 became the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. From time to time the State passed legislation of various types de- 
signed to aid or to protect the interests of agriculture. This included laws set- 
ting standards of purity and quality for such things as seed and fertilizer. In 
1907 the idea of a State Farm Products Show was revived to replace the for- 
mer annual State Fairs, which had lapsed in the nineties. This Show, as it was 
called, was held in several different cities. In 1917 the first annual agricultural 
exhibit, which was to become known as the Farm Show, was held in Harrisburg. 
In 1927 the State created the State Farm Products Show Commission and the 
Farm Show of that year attracted some 50,000 people. During the administration 
of Governor John S. Fisher funds were made available to start the present mam- 
moth State Farm Show Building in Harrisburg. Thus the old idea of a State 
fair for display of the finest products in Pennsylvania agriculture along with 
presentation of the latest in farm machinery and equipment came to be repre- 
sented in the now famous Pennsylvania Farm Show held each January and at- 
tended by hundreds of thousands every year. 
. Yet another influence in advancing better agriculture in Pennsylvania has 
been the activity of various statewide agricultural organizations formed to repre- 
sent various special fields of agricultural interest. Probably the earliest of these 
was the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, which held its first exhibition of 
fruits, flowers, and plants in Philadelphia in 1829. The Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture represented agricultural interests in general and its in- 
fluence was paramount in securing the organization in 1851 of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society. The statewide agricultural associations organized at 
a later date were more specialized. In 1874 the dairymen organized the Pennsyl- 
vania State Dairymen’s Association, which indicated the beginnings of a marked 
expansion of dairying in the State. In 1898 a Pennsylvania Dairy Union was 
organized. In 1900 the Pennsylvania Livestock Breeder’s Association was founded 
at Pittsburgh. A Pennsylvania Poultry Association was founded about the same 
time. In 1904 the Pennsylvania State Nurserymen’s Association was organized 
and the same year the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers Association was organized. 
More recently, the vegetable growers formed a State association. The organi- 
zation of these groups indicates the changing character of the State’s agricultural 
interests. All of them work closely with the State agencies devoted to agricul- 
tural interests. It was their co-operative enterprise which led to the growth of 
the Farm Show idea. Regular meetings and publications of the several State as- 
sociations are a potent force in extending and improving the several agricul- 
tural interests which each association serves. 
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Pennsylvania Farming Changes—Quite naturally, the combination of in- 
creased mechanization and continuous advances in the science of agriculture 
applied to the State’s agricultural industry brought basic changes in the nature 
of Pennsylvania farming. The total farm acreage of the State showed an in- 
crease up until 1900, but has declined since that time. The farm area of Penn- 
sylvania in 1840 was about 14,000,000 acres; in 1900 it reached slightly more than 








State Farm Show Scene 


19,000,000; in 1940 it returned to 14,000,000 acres. These figures represent the 
general decline in the importance of farming as an attractive occupation, along 
with the increased utilization for urban use of what was once farm land. In 
1940 about fifty per cent of Pennsylvania’s total land area was in farms, as 
contrasted with about sixty per cent a century earlier. The growing urban 
areas about our major cities, especially the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh indus- 
trial region, have absorbed much of this land. Some of the farm lands of the 
State in the more backward agricultural areas have even reverted to forests, 
thus completely reversing the trend of early years when farms were cut out of 
forest lands. Between 1900 and 1940 more than half of farm land in Cameron, 
Carbon, Monroe, and Pike counties reverted to forest use. Today, Lancaster 
County has the highest percentage of land in the State in use for crop farming, 
or over sixty per cent, while in Cameron County it is a low two per cent. 

A similar picture is painted by statistics on the number of farms. The U. Si 
Census classes as a farm an acreage of three or more acres producing annually 
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at least $250 worth of products. The number of farms, using such a yardstick, 
increased in Pennsylvania from 127,577 in 1840 to 224,248 in 1900. Since that 
date the number has declined until in 1940 it had fallen to 169,127. The 1940 
census showed Lancaster County with the largest number of farms and Came- 
ron and Forest counties with the smallest number. Much of the decline has 
been marked by complete abandonment of farm land and homes in certain 





Prosperous Pennsylvania Farm Buildings 


sub-marginal agricultural areas where growing rural poverty entirely forced the 
people from the land. A change has taken place also in the size of Pennsylvania 
farms. The State was always characterized by “‘family-size” farms but the ave- 
rage size before 1860 was about 117 acres; today it is 86 acres. The size of farms 
tends to be smaller in the most prosperous agricultural sections where high 
land values prevail. Potter County farms, for example, tend to be larger than those 
in Lancaster County. The average number of acres cultivated per farm likewise 
has declined with passing years. In 1860 the average acreage per farm under 
cultivation was reported as 64 acres; today it is less than so0 acres. There has 
been little development of large scale corporate, or so-called “factory-type” 
farming in Pennsylvania. Farms of several hundred acres are a rarity. 

The type of farming carried on in Pennsylvania has changed very greatly 
in the last century. By 1850 Pennsylvania had lost completely its one-time im- 
portance in grain growing, and especially in the growing of wheat, due to 
competition from the West. In the 1840’s grain was by far the most important 
farm product in Pennsylvania, but by 1930 it was a major source of income on 
less than two per cent of the State’s farms. General farming now became the 
major income source on at least forty per cent of Pennsylvania’s farms. This 
general farming includes the growing of grain, raising of livestock, and dairying— 
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all on the one farm. Under such farming conditions, the grain is used almost 
entirely as food for the livestock. On about one-fourth of Pennsylvania’s farms 
today the principal source of income is dairying. Dairying now accounts for 
more than half of the farming interests in several Pennsylvania counties, in- 
cluding Bradford, Chester, and Crawford. About ten per cent of Pennsylvania 
farming by 1930 was devoted to such crop specialities as potatoes, tobacco, or 
fruits and vegetables. Adams County is famous for its apples and peaches and 
Erie for its grapes and peaches. Large scale truck or vegetable farming for city 
markets, canning, or freezing for commercial use has developed in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Lancaster remains a major tobacco growing center. Tobacco was 
once an important crop in the Cowanesque Valley in Tioga County but has 
long since disappeared. 

About one-third of Pennsylvania’s farms are part-time or self-sufficient 
farms where the owner devotes a major part of his time to another occupation, 
using the farm only as a living center and source of food supply rather than 
depending upon it as a major source of income. About six per cent of the farms 
of Pennsylvania are devoted to such specialties as raising poultry or beef cat- 
tle. Feeding and fattening beef cattle has developed as a considerable farm in- 
dustry in southeastern Pennsylvania, while the raising of poultry, mainly chick- 
ens and turkeys, has attracted growing attention all over the Commonwealth. 
No one particular crop or farm product is any longer “king” in Pennsylvania. 
Varied agriculture is the rule and it is not without its rewards. 


Farming Remains an Important Industry—The importance of farming as 
a part of the Pennsylvania economy of today is reflected in the summation con- 
tained in the Pennsylvania Manual for 1937. It pointed out that agriculture repre- 
sented “a larger investment of capital than either mining or the manufacture of 
primary metals.” The value of the Commonwealth’s 191,284 farms was placed 
at $861,706,599 by the Federal census in 1935. Value of livestock on these farms 
was fixed at $143,719,000 and the investment in farm machinery and equipment 
was placed at $150,000,000. All these figures were from the Federal reports for 
1935. Pennsylvania ranked first in production of buckwheat and cigar leaf to- 
bacco; second in potatoes, third in hay; fourth in apples; and ninth in wheat. 
The wheat yield per acre was reported as higher than that in Kansas, and Penn- 
sylvania farms showed a better acreage yield in corn than did those of lowa. 
Pennsylvania ranked among the first fourteen states in value of farm products, 
estimated at $250,000,000 in terms of 1936 prices. The Manual goes on to list 
Pennsylvania as one of the five leading livestock states east of the Mississippi, 
surpassed only by Illinois, Ohio, New York, and Wisconsin. The State ranked 
fifth in value of its dairy cattle. Poultry flocks were valued at $18,220,000 and the 
output of eggs as worth more than $35,000,000. The immediate importance of 
these agricultural products in manufacturing is further indicated by the fact 
that the products of the food and allied industries was placed at $610,203,800. 
Canning and preserving plants, located primarily in Adams, Allegheny, Erie, 
Philadelphia, and York counties, produced more than $40,000,000 worth of 
canned or preserved foods. The bulk of the raw foodstuffs involved were 
grown in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Develops Its Great Mineral Wealth—The 1937 Pennsylvania 
Manual declared proudly, “Pennsylvania leads all other states in mineral produc- 
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tion.” Thereby hangs the tale of how the Keystone State developed and utilized 


a great and rich mineral heritage which had been hardly touched prior to the _ 


Civil War. It provided perhaps the greatest single force behind the economic 
growth of Pennsylvania since it became an important industrial State. Until 
1935, the Keystone State led all others in value of its mineral wealth. Texas with 
its valuable oil resources has outdistanced Pennsylvania since that date. Prior to 
1860, the most important single element in Pennsylvania’s mineral resources 
was its iron ore. The State mined over half a million tons of iron ore in 1860; 
more than one-half the nation’s total. By 1900 iron ore ceased to be of importance 
as a mineral resource. It was replaced by such elements as bituminous and an- 


thracite coal and petroleum. 


ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
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Growth of the Coal and Coke Industries—Bituminous coal had been mined 
actively since 1820 on a commercial scale but the total production in 1860 was 
only 4,710,400 tons; and about six million tons in 1865. Anthracite coal had 
been mined commercially for about the same length of time and was a more 
important resource and used more extensively than soft coal before 1860. An- 
thracite, as has been pointed out earlier, made possible a revolution in the fuel 
used in iron furnaces. This had a great influence on industrial expansion in this 
field prior to 1860. Anthracite production had reached 10,983,972 net tons 
by 1860 and rose to some 13 million tons by the end of the war. Pennsylvania 
enjoyed a monopoly in anthracite production, and also early mined more than 
twice as much bituminous coal as its nearest rival, Ohio. Through the period 
to 1900 anthracite continued to lead bituminous coal in output and importance. 
As late as 1889 the value of anthracite mined was about two and one-half times 
that of bituminous. By 1900 anthracite production amounted to over 57 million 
tons as compared with some 79 million tons of bituminous coal. In the preced- 
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ing decade bituminous production almost doubled to achieve a leadership never 
lost again to the anthracite business. 

The great expansion of bituminous coal mining and use was due largely to 
the increased use of coke in the steel industry. Even as early as the 1890’s the an- 
thracite industry was starting to consider ways and means of utilizing its by- 
products and developing new markets for “hard” coal. One major advantage 
of the bituminous industry was the fact that ‘tts production was spread through 
twenty-seven counties, making it more readily available without high trans- 
portation costs. Anthracite production was limited to a small area and reached 
markets mainly in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and New England by 
railroad. In contrast, an overwhelming portion of western Pennsylvania bitumin- 
ous coal was used close at hand for coke production. 

Despite its problems, the anthracite coal industry showed an almost con- 
tinuous increase in production down to 1917, when it reached 99,611,811 net 
tons. By 1941 it had decreased to 56,368,267 tons, creating serious problems in 
the “hard coal counties” of the state. Bituminous production also increased 
steadily until 1918, reaching over 178,000,000 net tons. In 1927 Pennsylvania 
lost its first place in bituminous coal mining to West Virginia, but again re- 
gained top place in 1929 and 1930. Pennsylvania no longer leads in bituminous 
coal production and nearby West Virginia mines are tapped to supply the needs 
of the Pennsylvania steel industry. But the great new Robena Mine in Greene 
County is still the largest bituminous mine in the world. 

As has been indicated, the most important single industrial use of bituminous 
coal has been in making coke, major fuel for the great Pennsylvania steel in- 
dustry. As early as 1890 about go per cent of Fayette County’s bituminous 
coal went into coke making. Coke was made prior to the Civil War but it 
was not until the remarkable development of western Pennsylvania’s steel in- 
dustry that coke manufacture became a major industry. Between 1880 and 
1890 Pennsylvania coke production increased more than three times from some 
two million to between seven and eight million tons. This was about three- 
fourths of the entire Nation’s coke production. The Connellsville area be- 
came the heart of the industry, producing in 1889 more than fifty-six per cent 
of the Nation’s coke. Reynoldsville, Pittsburgh, Irwin and Clearfield were other 
coke producing areas. By this date Pennsylvania was using over eleven million 
tons of coal for coke making. Ability to use run of the mine coal without added 
processing, along with access to river transportation, helped develop western 
Pennsylvania as the nation’s greatest coke center. The only major rival of the 
Keystone State was Alabama. 

In 1900, Pennsylvania produced 65.1 per cent of all the coke in the coun- 
try. Total Pennsylvania coke production grew steadily from 13,357,295 net 
tons in 1900 to a peak of over 31,000,000 tons by 1931. Production then declined, 
due in part to the development of electric furnaces and changes in steel making, 
making use of other fuels such as gas. The 1940 production was some 17,000,000 
tons, but an increase took place during World War II. Before 1890 coke was 
made by burning coal in the old-style bee-hive ovens, ruins of which may be 
seen in many parts of western Pennsylvania and some few still in use. In this 
oven all of the waste gases and by-products escaped. Today, modern ovens for 
making coke produce valuable gas for fuel, coal tars, naphthalene, toluol, and 
many other valuable chemical by-products. 

The use of bituminous coal for making manufactured gas has provided 
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another important and increasing use for this mineral. Many millions of cubic 
feet of gas are made from coal. Fine anthracite and bituminous coal are also 
in use to operate generators which produce electricity. Recent experiments have 
greatly increased varied by-products uses for coal and even look ahead to the 
possibility of burning bituminous coal underground to produce a fuel with 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania Electric Association) 


Electrical Equipment Used by Pennsylvania Coal 
Miners 


which internal combustion engines can be operated in automobiles. Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal reserves are still a great factor in its industrial future and constant 
attention is being given to the research necessary to make fullest use of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal in modern life. 


The Petroleum Industry is Born in Pennsylvania—While coal was known 
and used to a considerable extent prior to the Civil War, petroleum or oil was 
“discovered” in Pennsylvania only as late as 1859. It was on August 27, 1859 
that “Colonel” Edwin Drake drilled in the first commercial oil well on the out- 
skirts of Titusville and began the modern petroleum industry. This event is 
often referred to as the “discovery” of oil. Actually, the existence of oil or petro- 
leum had been known for some two hundred years and dates all the way back 
to observations of Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries in central New York in 
the 17th century. The Seneca Indians knew of its existence and used it for medi- 
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cinal purposes and traded in it to some extent, giving rise to the term “Seneca 
oil” as applied to this heavy, greasy substance. The first known documentary 
evidence of this oil in Pennsylvania goes back to the Lewis Evans Map of the 
Middle Colonies in America, published in 1755. By the 1840’s the major source 
of “Seneca oil” in the United States had come to be known as the Oil Creek 
region in northwestern Pennsylvania. Early settlers skimmed the oil from 


Coal Mining in Mercer County About 1878 


springs along the bank or in the stream. It was looked upon by the settlers as 
it had been by the Indians, as having certain medicinal and healing properties. 
In fact some old-time “medicine men’ bottled and sold it for such use. Some 
petroleum, as crude oil, was actually shipped to Pittsburgh and sold by the 1820's. 

In 1849 Samuel Kier of Pittsburgh and associates in the salt well drilling 
business in western Pennsylvania in the Tarentum area noticed considerable 
seepage of petroleum in the salt wells. An alert business person, Kier noticed 
that the stuff would burn when touched with a match and sent samples to a 
Philadelphia chemist for analysis. The analyst suggested that it could be used as 
an illuminant if distilled to develop these qualities. Interestingly enough, a cor- 
respondent in the Pittsburgh Gazette as early as 1828 had suggested the use of 
Seneca oil to produce an illuminating gas for use in the city. While awaiting the 
analysis, Kier put the oil into half pint bottles and advertised it as “Kier’s 
Petroleum, or Rock Oil, Celebrated for its Wonderful Curative Powers.” Fol- 
lowing the chemist’s advice, Kier set up a cast-iron still of one barrel capacity 
and in 1854 followed it with a five barrel still. This first refinery was near the 
corner of present Grant Street and Seventh Avenue in Pittsburgh, but later was 
moved to suburban Lawrenceville on order of City Council because of the 
objectionable odor. 
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Efforts had been made earlier and with success in distilling an illuminating 
oil from shales and coal. This has given us the name “coal oil,” which is still 
applied to kerosene in many parts of Pennsylvania. Six of these coal oil re- 
fineries were in the Pittsburgh area and it is little question that their existence 
encouraged Kier to think of using petroleum as a base for distilling an illuminant. 
To make this possible, Kier further experimented and developed a special device 


NESS 





Boulder Marking Original Drake Well, Showing Well in Right Foreground, 
Erected by Canadohta Chapter, D.A.R., Titusville 


attaching to lamps to aid the use of his distilled illuminant. One A. C. Ferris, 
a visitor from New York City, was so impressed that he introduced the idea 
in that metropolis in 1857. Kier called his product “Carbon Oil” and his car- 
bon oil lamp came into considerable use before 1859. By this time at least two 
petroleum refineries were operating in the Pittsburgh district and some thou- 
sand barrels of “Tarentum crude” were refined in 1858. 

In 1851 one Dr. Francis B. Brewer, Dartmouth graduate, moved from Mas- 
sachusetts to Titusville to join his father’s lumber business and he became at 
once interested in the local oil springs on their property. In 1853 young Brewer, 
educated as a physician and therefore with some idea of chemistry, carried a 
sample of the stuff to Hanover, New Hampshire, while on a visit with friends 
and relatives. It was analyzed by Professor Hubbard of the Dartmouth chemistry 
department and pronounced valuable. A few weeks later George H. Bissell, 
another Dartmouth graduate and a New York lawyer, saw the same sample 
and began to wonder about its properties as an illuminant. Aroused by the 
prospect, Bissell interested Jonathan G. Eveleth and the two bought in 1854 
a Titusville area farm and organized the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of 
New York. This was the world’s first petroleum company. In April, 1855, Dr. 
Benjamin Silliman, Jr. of Yale reported on his analysis of the “rock oil” and 
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pointed out its value. New Haven capitalists, headed by James M. Townsend, 
were interested and the pioneer company reorganized as the Pennsylvania Rock 
Oil Company of Connecticut with a capital of $300,000. Lack of harmonious 
relations led to formation of yet another company, the Seneca Oil Company. 

In March, 1858, it leased the lands of the former concern and sent Edwin 
L. Drake to Titusville to search for oil. Drake was no engineer or scientist but 
a former clerk and railroad conductor. His first effort was to dig an oil well 
but it soon flooded out with water. Believing he must drill, Drake went to 
Tarentum where there were men experienced in salt well drilling. At Taren- 
tum, Drake employed William A. Smith, better known as “Uncle Billy” Smith 
and his fifteen-year-old son. Smith was both a blacksmith and a well driller and 
he made the tools needed for the operation at Titusville and directed the drilling. 
The first drilling was hampered by earth cave-ins around the bit. From Erie, 
Drake acquired some cast-iron pipe and with the aid of a white oak battering 
ram lifted by a windlass proceeded to case the drilling operation with pipe, 
a new idea. About mid-August, a steam engine was secured to drive the drill 
faster and farther through the bedrock. On the afternoon of August 27, just 
as Smith was about to quit for the day, the drill dropped into a crevice sixty- 
nine feet from the surface and slipped downward about six inches. The following 
Sunday oil was observed in the opening. It was apparent that oil had been “dis- 
covered” through drilling and that the world’s first drilled oil well was a success. 

The tremendous “boom” and the fantastic speculation which resulted in the 
neighboring region is another story in itself and space does not permit more 
than a mention of it. Hundreds of companies were organized to lease and buy 
land and drill for oil. Entire new towns appeared over-night, including fabulous 
Pithole and Petroleum Center. In many ways the excitement over the “black 
gold” of Titusville was as great as that aroused by the discovery of yellow gold 
in California ten years before. And the new mineral resource found in north- 
western Pennsylvania was to become just as important and valuable. Penn- 
sylvania petroleum proved a valuable export during the Civil War years. Pro- 
duction of the black liquid reached 500,000 barrels by 1860 and went on to 
3,056,690 barrels by 1862. It was found, when distilled, to provide a substitute 
for southern turpentine. In 1865 petroleum was the North’s sixth most valuable 
export commodity. 

Prior to 1900 the most important single use of petroleum was to provide 
refined kerosene as an illuminating oil. It was kerosene from Pennsylvania petro- 
leum which did more than anything else to bring better lighting than the old- 
time candle into American homes in those years. Production fluctuated greatly 
in the early years as the supply at times exceeded the still rather limited de- 
mand. In the early eighties it reached over thirty million barrels a year, but it 
then declined. The thirty million level was again reached in the nineties. The 
number of Pennsylvania refineries was never very large, ranging between about 
thirty-three to fifty-eight with the fluctuations of the highly speculative busi~ 
ness. By 1900 it was a $26,000,000 industry, in value of product. At this date 
about 70 per cent of the product was “burning oils” and 10 per cent naphthas, 
while 8.94 per cent was devoted to making lubricants. The small percentage 
used for making lubricants, however, was very important in the growing use 
of machinery. 


Pennsylvania Produces Less Petroleum But Develops Its Manufacture— 
Pennsylvania led in actual production of petroleum for but a short time, the 
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peak having been reached in 1891. Improved methods of recovering oil from 
even older wells produced another upsurge in production in recent years 
after a long decline. In 1941 the output of Pennsylvania crude was greater than 


‘in 1900, amounting to 16,750,000 barrels for that year as compared with only 
a little over 13,000,000 barrels at the turn of the century. The war years pro- 


duced a further spurt to 17,779,000 barrels»in 1942, the second highest level 
since 1891. The production center shifted to McKean County and the Brad- 


.ford area. The volume of Pennsylvania petroleum does not measure the importance 


of the product or its value. Pennsylvania grade crude oil long has been recog- 
nized in the automotive and aircraft age as the world’s finest base of lubri- 
cating oil of the highest quality. Lubricants in recent years account for the 


‘Most important part of the final product of the refining of Pennsylvania crude. 


Pennsylvania’s leadership in the production of raw petroleum was lost 
when rich new fields were discovered in Texas, California, and Oklahoma. 
The Keystone State has remained, however, a major center for the refining 
of petroleum and is a leader in that industry. Crude oil is brought to Penn- 
sylvania refineries by huge tankers as well as by pipeline. Two of the largest oil 
companies in the United States, Sun Oil Company and Gulf Oil Company, are 
centered in Pennsylvania. Both were founded by Pennsylvania industrialists, 
the Pews and the Mellons, respectively. Pennsylvania know-how in well drill- 
ing and in oil development generally played a vital part in opening up oil 
fields in other parts of the nation. Pennsylvania capital and business leadership 
as exemplified among others by the Mellon and Pew families contributed like- 
wise to the discovery of the new oil resources elsewhere and to their com- 
mercial development and use. 


The Portland Cement Industry is Born in Pennsylvania—Cement of the 
modern Portland variety has been called the “magic powder” because of its 
importance in modern life. Portland cement owes its origins to Pennsylvania. 
Prior to the Civil War natural or hydraulic type cement was the only variety 
known. It was first used widely in Pennsylvania in the building of the Lehigh 
Canal from Easton to Mauch Chunk and several plants for its manufacture 
appear to have been located in the Lehigh and Delaware valleys. The cement 
was processed in large kilns some fifteen feet high and it proved a useful in- 
gredient in binding together stone for canal building operations. 

Modern or Portland-type cement came as a later development in the 
United States. It was first discovered about 1824 in England, whence it secured 
its name because the product resembled the limestone rocks of the Isle of 


Portland. Prior to 1871, the United States imported its Portland cement. In 


1870 one David Saylor began to experiment with certain natural rocks found 
in the Lehigh Valley. He discovered that by grinding this rock into a powder 
and heating it in a kiln he could produce a product which was the equivalent 
of England’s Portland cement. As a result, the American Portland cement in- 
dustry was born at Coplay in Northampton County in 1871. Coplay was not 
only the site of the birthplace of the industry but it was here in November, 1889, 
that the first rotary kiln was used in the commercial production of cement. 
The giant, dusty stacks which dot the Lehigh Valley today are producers 
of one of the nation’s most important building materials. For many years the 
region was the major, and indeed the only, center of the Portland cement in- 
dustry. This product is now made in thirty-five states but the cement rock of 
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the Lehigh Valley is still recognized as the superior base for the best cement. 
By 1910 Pennsylvania produced about 85 per cent of the nation’s cement. To- 
day, it makes less than 20 per cent, but peak production was not reached until 
the 1920’s. In road building, industrial construction, street construction, and even 
home building Pennsylvania Portland cement has contributed much to our 
modern living. 


Other Stone and Clay Products—Pennsylvania was rich in limestone, clays, 
and sands which added their bit to the modern industrial age. All these mineral 
products were used considerably from colonial times, but in more modern 
times were devoted to new and important uses never thought of in earlier 
years. Limestone was a basic ingredient in iron making and continued to be 
in the new age of steel. Ground limestone of quality not usable in industry 
became a very important material in constructing modern buildings and high- 
ways. Pennsylvania is a leader in the production of crushed stone. With the 
rise of new chemical industries, lime became important as an alkali in the produc- 
tion of many chemicals. 

Pennsylvania’s clay had been used since colonial times for making pottery 
and brick but the birth of the steel industry gave it a new importance in terms 
of the production of the hard brick with which the huge furnaces were lined 
as protection against extreme temperatures. Clay also assumed new importance 
in the industrial age as the base for brick and tile manufactures. The refrac- 
tory industries based on clay manufacture expanded greatly after 1880, and 
by 1890 Pennsylvania led all other states in the value of such products. In the 
fire-clay refractories basic to the modern steel and glass industries, Pennsyl- 
vania is a leader. 


Miscellaneous Mineral Wealth—Pennsylvania has a great variety of other 
mineral resources, some of which have been of considerable importance. Others 
have lost importance or supplies have been exhausted with the passing years. 
With the development of the tremendous ore reserves of the Great Lakes 
region, Pennsylvania iron ore lost its importance after 1900. The only iron ore 
produced in quantity in Pennsylvania in recent years is that taken from the 
famous Cornwall mines. Recently, iron ore reserves in the Berks County area 
have been tapped once more. Pennsylvania still has quantities of iron ore but 
of a lower grade than that more readily and cheaply accessible elsewhere at the 
present time. Recent reports indicate a possible return to use of Pennsylvania 
ore by the major steel producers. The State is equipped with considerable stores 
of manganese ore and some of it in the Sherman’s Valley area of Bedford 
County has been mined in recent years. Chromite was produced in southern 
Lancaster County down to 1882 and the Wood mine in this area was the largest 
in the United States for some time. Nickel ore was mined near Gap in Lan- 
caster County as late as 1893. Lead and zinc mining also have been carried on 
in the State but tonnage has been small and mining difficult. Even some copper 
has been mined and it is a by-product of the iron ore mines at Cornwall. Penn- 
sylvania produces about half the nation’s slate and Lancaster, Lehigh, and 
Northampton counties are the major slate quarrying areas. Once used mainly 
to produce school blackboards and hand slates, it has become in more recent 
times a product of importance in building, in the electrical industry, and in 
the production of various sanitary facilities. 

Natural gas is another important natural resource, having been discovered 
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in western Pennsylvania about 1874. It was soon piped into Pittsburgh and the 
surrounding industrial area for use as an industrial fuel as well as for heating. 
By 1899 it was used in more than one thousand mills and plants. In 1899 Penn- 
sylvania furnished about one-half the nation’s total natural gas supply. Penn- 
sylvania remained a leading producer until 1906. The major fields are in Arm- 
strong, Clarion, Jefferson, Greene, and Washington counties. Newer fields have 
been opened recently in Potter, Tioga, Clinton, and Cameron counties but the 
newer wells have not been productive for any great period. Pennsylvania still 
ranks about seventh in production of natural gas and fifth in its use. It is an im- 
portant location for the storage of natural gas piped here from other states. 


Steel Is King—The industrial history of Pennsylvania since the Civil War 
has been full of spectacular developments. Many entirely new industries un- 
dreamed of in earlier years have been born on Pennsylvania soil as a product 
of the inventive genius and the driving initiative of its citizens. To tell the 
story in detail is impossible and needs an entire book by itself. Only highlights 
can be touched upon in this chapter. The most important single industry ac- 
counting for continued industrial leadership upon the part of the Keystone State 
most certainly is the great steel industry. Pennsylvania led in the manufacture of 
iron for well over a century, starting about 1750. Within another half century 
after 1850 a giant new industry, an offshoot and relative of the iron industry, 
became the leading manufactured product of Pennsylvania. It was the new steel 
industry. Pennsylvania continued to make iron, but it was largely now in 
the form of pig iron for use in making steel. The iron industry itself was revolu- 
tionized after the Civil War as the anthracite furnace gave way to that using 
bituminous coal and coke, especially the latter fuel. By 1900 over 76 per cent 
of all iron manufactured in Pennsylvania was made with coke as the fuel. 

The steel industry, resting upon the transformation of iron into the stronger 
and more versatile metal, was literally born in Pennsylvania. Prior to 1850 the 
United States imported the greater part of its steel but Pennsylvania made most 
of the metal produced in this country. The first slab of cast steel made in 
America was turned out at Pittsburgh in 1846. The most notable figure con- 
nected with the emergence of the modern steel industry is the Englishman 
Sir Henry Bessemer, who gave his name to the Bessemer process of making 
steel and the Bessemer furnace. As has been mentioned earlier, experiments were 
being carried on at the same time in this country by an Irishman from Pitts- 
burgh named William Kelly. His first experiments were conducted in Ken- 
tucky but his first successful use of a tilt-type converter was at the Cambria 
Iron Works in Johnstown in 1861-62. The first attempt was a failure but the 
second led to the production of enough steel to hammer out a thin plate of the 
metal. This pioneer converter is now located in the office of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company in Johnstown, a surviving monument to the birth of a new 
industry. ‘The first entirely new steel works in Pennsylvania and the second 
in the Nation using the processes developed by Kelly and Bessemer was blown 
in at Steelton in 1867. The Steelton plant produced the ingots from which in 
Johnstown in August, 1867, the first steel railroad rails to be produced on a 

commercial basis in this country were rolled. Steel was first listed as a product 
separate from iron in the census of 1870, a recognition that a new industry was 
established. Eighteen of the thirty steel mills in the United States were then 
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centered in Pennsylvania, and they made about two-thirds of all the steel manu- 
factured at that date. Steel rails from Pennsylvania mills already were making 
possible the rapid growth of the Nation’s railway system from coast to coast. 

The titan of the new steel industry became the canny Scotsman and former 
railroad telegrapher Andrew Carnegie. His huge new steel plants at Braddock 
and Homestead became in the 1890’s the most advanced centers for steel mak- 
ing in the whole world. In alliance for many years with Henry Clay Frick, 
the two developed the allied coke industry. Carnegie was not himself a steel 
man but merely an organizer and enterpriser. Under him worked such famous 
practical steel men as “Captain” Bill Jones and the youthful Charles M. Schwab. 
Mass production became a reality under the driving force of men of this type 
managing the great Carnegie Steel Company operations. In 1893 the Bethlehem 
Steel Company was also organized. The Jones & Laughlin Company, the Cambria 
Steel Company at Johnstown and the Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, 
were other leading steel companies of the era and of very early vintage in the 
steel business. The two latter companies were later absorbed in the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, which became one of the giants of the field. Under the magic 
hand of Pennsylvania steel men the production of ingots and castings of steel 
was built up from an average per furnace of only 18.9 tons in 1875 to 145.3 
tons in 1900. 

The total production of steel ingots and castings increased in Pennsylvania 
mills by over 300 per cent in the single decade from 1880 to 1890. This put 
Pennsylvania steel production up to 61.12 per cent of the national total. Much 
of the demand for steel prior to 1890 came from the expanding railroad net- 
work, In 1880 about 75 per cent of the steel produced went into railroad rails. 
After this date, increased quantities of steel went into other uses in general in- 
dustry and by 1890 less than one-half of all steel made went into rails. Im- 
portant advances were soon made in the steel making process. The Clapp- 
Griffith process was introduced from England as an improvement over the 
old Bessemer methods in the 1880’s. The first steel made using this process was 
turned out at Pittsburgh in 1884. The open-hearth, or Siemen-Martin process 
from France was also introduced on a commercial scale at Carnegie’s Home- 
stead works in 1888. Open-hearth steel was so far superior to the Bessemer fur- 
nace steel that it gradually became more and more important to the industry. 
The development of crucible steel owes much to William Metcalf of the famous 
Fort Pitt Foundry. Metcalf organized the Crescent Steel Company in 1889 for 
making crucible steel and is perhaps entitled to be called the “father” of that 


industry. 


Manufactures Related to Steel—Other industries were closely allied to the 
business of making basic steel and their growth was a part of the expanding 
and changing economic patterns of the era. One of these new manufactures 
which ultimately helped revolutionize American eating habits was the develop- 
ment of tin plate, which made possible the modern tin can. The first tin plate 
made in the United States was produced by imported Welsh workers at Pitts- 
burgh in 1872. Works were soon started at Leechburg and Demmler. The tin 
plate industry, however, was hampered seriously by the competition from 
Europe. It was not until the passage of the McKinley Tariff in 1890, with a 
2.2 cents per pound tariff on imported tin plate, that the industry really got 
on its feet. By 1900 Pennsylvania was leading the nation in production of tin 
and terne plate. 
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Of course, there were many other uses made of steel and the entire field 
of manufacture of machines, machine tools, implements, steel pipe, wire and 
building materials, along with a multitude of related manufactures, were bene- 
fited and grew as a result of the development of the steel industry. By 1900 
steel was used in building bridges and like heavy construction. The American 
Bridge Company was founded to produce heavy structural steel for this pur- 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Commerce) 


The Crucible Steel Company Plant at Midland, Beaver County 


pose. The Company gave the name of Ambridge, taken from the abbreviated 
name of the Company, to the town which it founded north of Pittsburgh on 
the ground adjacent to historic Old Economy, 19th century Harmonite settle- 
ment. Steel made possible the modern “skyscrapers” of the cities of America. 





Recent Trends in Steel—The steel industry was well matured by 1900 and 
continued to dominate Pennsylvania’s industrial pattern. The relative dominance 
of the Keystone State in the Nation’s steel industry has been lost as steel making 
moved westward and southward into other areas of the United States. Produc- 
tion, however, steadily increased in Pennsylvania mills. In 1945 under the pres- 
sure of wartime demands, Pennsylvania turned out over 29 million tons of 
steel, or 31 per cent of the Nation’s total. This was equal to about 20 per cent 
of the steel made in the entire world. Pennsylvania ranked first in the Nation in 
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making Bessemer and open-hearth steel. It was exceeded only by Ohio in the 
making of steel using the newer electric furnace processes. Pennsylvania’s steel 
industry not only expanded in the 2oth century but also underwent further 
improvements and changes. In 1900 Bessemer production was still ahead of open- 
hearth by a wide margin, but by 1941 the amount of open-hearth steel pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania mills was at least five times that from Bessemer processes. 





Partial View of World’s Largest Steel Mill, the Jones 
and Laughlin Company Plant at Aliquippa 


Electric furnace steel became a reality about 1909 and this type of furnace has 
increased its percentage of steel production markedly in recent years. Pitts- 
burgh remains the great steel center of Pennsylvania and the United States. 

“Big steel,” the United States Steel Corporation, was born out of the sale 
of the vast holdings of Carnegie to J. Pierpont Morgan at the turn of the cen- 
tury which produced the Nation’s first billion dollar corporation. United States 
Steel, and its subsidiary companies in the Pittsburgh area, produce not only steel 
as such but dominate in the production of steel products through such sub- 
sidiary corporations as the American Bridge Company, National Tube Com- 
pany, the American Steel and Wire Company and more than a dozen others. 
A large part of the production of the subsidiaries is from Pennsylvania mills. 
Pennsylvania steel men have been dominant in leadership of this great corpo- 
ration which controls about two-thirds of the entire national steel and steel 
products output. 

The largest independent steel company in the United States is the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, also of Pittsburgh and more than a century old. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company has large operations at Bethlehem, Steelton, and 
Johnstown. The Lukens Steel Company at Coatesville, Standard Steel Company 
at Burnham, Lebanon Steel Company at Lebanon, and Harrisburg Steel Com- 
pany at Harrisburg are among other larger steel producing companies in the State. 
The Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Company in the Pittsburgh producing region is 
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one of the major manufacturers of alloy steel. The recent completion of the 
giant new Fairless Works of the United States Steel Corporation on the banks 
of the Delaware at Morrisville, and supplied largely with Venezuelan ore, has 
opened another interesting chapter in the story of the steel industry in Penn- 
sylvania. There is no indication that steel and related manufactures will ever 
cease to be a major industry of the Keystone State. 

. 


The Aluminum Industry is Born and Becomes Important—The story of 
the “discovery” of a new magic metal called aluminum and its development 
into a great industry is one of the thrilling chapters in Pennsylvania’s modern 
industrial development. Aluminum as a metal had been known for many years. 
But it was not until a cold Thanksgiving day in 1888 that the first shiny new 
ingot of aluminum was made at the Smallman Street plant of the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company in Pittsburgh which proved this metal could be made on 
a commercial scale. On February 23rd a year earlier the passage of a direct 
electric current through molten cryoline-alumina in a small laboratory crucible 
had produced tiny buttons of aluminum. This achievement was the work of 
two men—Charles Martin Hall and Arthur Vining Davis. Both men were born out- 
side Pennsylvania and attracted to Pittsburgh in their search for support for 
what they believed could well become a major new industry. 

Once their experiments had succeeded in isolating aluminum as a metal, the 
problem became one of producing it in commercial quantities. Hall and Davis 
succeeded in enlisting the interest and financial support -of Captain Alfred 
Hunt of Pittsburgh. The three men organized the Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany to continue the experimental search for a method of commercial produc- 
tion of aluminum. Working almost continuously in alternate shifts in the Small- 
man Street building used as a pilot plant in Pittsburgh, the efforts of Davis and 
Hall at last were crowned with success. For a little while the output was only 
fifty to sixty pounds a day. The market for the metal was at first limited almost 
entirely to the use of aluminum for household utensils, for which it proved 
immediately popular because it was light in weight and transmitted heat very 
quickly. By 1891 the demand grew to a point where a new factory was needed. 
It was established at New Kensington on the outskirts of Pittsburgh, where 
the “capital” of the aluminum industry of America is still located. In 1907 the 
company name was changed to Aluminum Company of America, better known 
by its trademark ALCOA. 

Uses for aluminum multiplied and led to new facilities for producing it in 
the form of aluminum sheets, tubes, foil, powder, and as an alloy mixed with 
other metals. Seventy-five per cent of the weight of a modern airplane is repre- 
sented by aluminum and the aviation industry now uses about 90 per cent of 
the total output. The few hundreds of pounds of aluminum laboriously pro- 
duced at New Kensington in the 1890’s has mounted to about 200 million pounds 
a year for the entire nation today. Production is no longer limited to Pennsyl- 
vania, or even to ALCOA, but New Kensington as headquarters for produc- 
tion, management, and research for ALCOA may well continue to claim the 
title of “aluminum capital of the world.” 


George Westinghouse and His Inventions for the Railroad—Pittsburgh and 
the nearby area provided the birthplace for other important new industrial de- 
velopments, resulting from the inventive genius of George Westinghouse. Like 
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Hall and Davis, Westinghouse was not a native Pennsylvanian but a young man 
who came to Pittsburgh seeking opportunity and support for an idea. Westing- 
house was born in New York State in 1846 and the son of a small manufacturer 
in Schenectady. One of young George’s ideas was an air brake for control of 
railroad trains, but his father refused to heed young Westinghouse. Discouraged, 
he left home for Pittsburgh in 1868 at the age of twenty-two. That same year 
the first successful test of Westinghouse’s new air brake was made on a speeding 
train operating out of Pittsburgh. The trials were such a success that a year 
later the Westinghouse Air Brake Company was a reality at Pittsburgh. Using 
air pressure produced by using the locomotive’s steam to operate an effective 
brake, Westinghouse revolutionized American railroading. His first major cus- 
tomer was the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. By the 1870’s the Westinghouse 
air brake was in general use, even outside the United States. Ten years later 
Westinghouse came up with another equally important invention for the rail- 
roads in the form of a new system of interlocking signals for automatic control 
of the movement of trains. In 1881 he organized the Union Switch and Signal 
Company to produce this device and it too became universal in its application 


to railroading. 


Westinghouse Speeds the Electrical Age—Westinghouse also applied his 
genius to revolutionizing the use of electricity and organizing another major 
industry in the form of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
On October 21, 1879, Thomas A. Edison discovered the electric light bulb in 
his New Jersey laboratory. In Sunbury, Pennsylvania, on July 4, 1883, Edison 
conducted the first successful experiment in using a three-wire electrical cir- 
cuit to light a building. The great drawback to the widespread use of electricity 
was its dependence upon direct current transmission. This limited severely the 
distance over which electricity could be carried for any practical purposes. It 
took the inventive genius of George Westinghouse to solve this problem. The 
interest of Westinghouse in transmission of electrical current was aroused in 
the 1880’s by a demonstration of lighting. Five years later he secured patent 
rights for a new electrical transformer just invented in Europe and brought it 
to Pittsburgh for further development. A year later at Great Barrington, Mas- 
sachusetts, Westinghouse presented the first lighting of a town using the new 
alternating current. In 1893 he secured the contracts for the electrical lighting 
of the Chicago World’s Fair. Westinghouse now turned attention to the prob- 
lems of generating electricity for wider use. In 1893 he secured the contract 
for three of his alternating current generators to be used at Niagara Falls. 
Three years later the first current generated for transmission from the Falls 
was carried to Buffalo. 

Westinghouse now turned attention to steam turbines for developing elec- 
tricity, and by 1898 had them in use in his own plants. His own company for 
manufacturing electrical equipment was started in a small downtown Pitts- 
burgh factory building in 1886 with two hundred employees and thirteen 
products. Today, the products of this Company number more than 8,000 dif- 
ferent major items ranging from light bulbs to electric locomotives. By 1905 
Westinghouse had introduced electricity into the steel mill. In 1906 a railroad 
was first electrified by Westinghhouse. In 1920 KDKA was started as the 
world’s first radio broadcasting station by the Westinghouse organization. No 
one person, not even Edison, contributed more than did George Westinghouse 
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to the electrical age and to the development of the great industries built around 
production, use, and manufacture of electricity and the marvelous appliances 
and tools which it has made possible. 


Pennsylvania's Production of Electricity—The electrical age at once pro- 
vided the foundations for a variety of industrial activities which usually are 
lumped together as the “electrical industry.” Included are the manufacture of 





(Westinghouse Photo) 


Steam Turbine Built. by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 


the great variety of products used in production and distribution of electrical 
energy, along with the manufacture of the electrical appliances which have 
literally revolutionized the American home. Also included is the production 
of electrical energy itself. By 1900 these industries were showing signs of be- 
coming one of the great new fields of industrial enterprise for the future. Cen- 
sus returns on manufacturing in 1900 showed nearly a hundred manufacturers 
of some type of electrical apparatus in Pennsylvania. The increase in the value 
of the product of these industries had been a spectacular, a full 2,733 per cent 
since 1890..Pennsylvania by 1900 was producing more than 85,000 horsepower 
in electric power. It was a meager amount as compared with today, but an in- 
dication of the revolution which was under way. By 1920 Pennsylvania generated 
nearly 10 per cent of the total electric energy of the Nation. Growth of the 
production of electric power has continued at a spectacular rate in more recent 
years, rising from 4,300,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1920 to 12,500,000,000 in 
1940. During World War II production was increased over pre-war years by 
about six billion more kilowatt hours. Some seventy per cent of this electric 
power is used by industry and the remainder in homes and offices. Pennsylvania 
uses more electrical power than is generated in the State by about two billion 
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kilowatt hours. There are more than sixty privately owned and operated elec- 
tric utility companies in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Makes Electrical Equipment—The manufacture of electrical 
equipment and appartus has provided the Keystone State with one of its most | 
rapidly growing industries since 1900, ranking second in growth in employ- | 
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ment since 1899. Several of the leading electrical manufacturing companies of 
the Nation, in addition to Westinghouse, are located in Pennsylvania. The 
huge General Electric Corporation has major plants in Philadelphia and Erie. 
This giant among these companies actually grew out of the early Philadelphia | 
Thomson-Houston Electric Company organized to supply electricity for Phila- 
delphia. Associated in this pioneer enterprise was Elihu Thomson, English-born 
Philadelphia teacher of chemistry and mechanics in Philadelphia Central High 
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School and a pioneer inventor of many electrical devices after 1878. A group 
of Philadelphians in 1892 founded the Philadelphia Storage Battery Company. 
From it grew the Philco Corporation, often called today the world’s largest 
manufacturer of electronic equipment and devices. Another very large manu- 
facturer of electrical apparatus ranging from light bulbs to radio and television 
sets is the Sylvania Electric Products Company with headquarters at Emporium. 
By 1941 it ranked second in making radio tubes and third in light bulb produc- 
tion. Hygrade Sylvania is one of the leading independent companies in the 
field and has numerous plants scattered throughout Pennsylvania. 


Tanning, Lumbering and Milling After 1900—The relationship between 
manufacturing industry and agriculture changed materially as the decades passed 
after 1870. Manufactures based on products of the farm and forest such as 
lumbering and milling, were dominant industries before 1860. Tanning of leather 
had been an equally important industry since colonial times. The peak of the 
importance of lumbering, milling, and tanning were reached about 1900, either 
just before or shortly after. This indicates the shift of manufacturing toward 
the processing of other types of raw materials than those coming from forests 
or farms. 

Tanning leather remained among the four most important manufacturing 
industries of the State in 1900. In fact, Pennsylvania was reaching its peak in 
this industry as the century turned. In 1880, Pennsylvania was second in the 
Nation in tanning leather and by 1900 had risen to first place. Leather finishing 
was a manufacture for which Philadelphia had been famous since early days 
and it retained this reputation in 1900. In the central and northern counties, and 
especially along the northern tier, large leather tanneries were utilizing the 
abundant bark from the forests as a basic tanning ingredient. Lumbering and 
tanning were closely knit industries in those days. The number of Pennsylvania 
tanneries decreased by almost one-half between 1890 and rgoo, but the value of 
the leather tanned kept increasing because tanning had become big business 
with larger tanneries in operation. In such counties as Clearfield, Elk, Potter, 
McKean and Tioga tanning was a major industry equalled only in importance by 
lumbering. Wayne County at the time is said to have been the nation’s largest 
single leather tanning center. Thousands of acres of land were purchased as 
a source of hemlock bark for the tanneries. In fact, large scale lumbering in 
these regions developed in part as a result of the interest of capital invested in 
leather companies, which originally were concerned only with the hemlock 
bark supplies. Today, few of the great tanneries with their assorted evil smells, 
their uniformly red painted wooden tannery buildings, and “tannery town” 
frame houses of the same color are to be found in Pennsylvania. In Tioga Coun- 
ty tanneries at Elkland and Westfield still operate and are among the largest, if 
not the largest, sole leather tanning operations in the nation. The Eberle Tan- 
ning Company at Westfield, however, with its extremely modern equipment and 
processes and use of electricity for power is a far cry from the tannery of earlier 
days. Philadelphia continues to have a reputation for processing of fine leathers. 
But the days of Pennsylvania leading the nation in the leather industry passed 
rapidly after 1900. [ 

The closely allied lumbering industry has a similar history. Pennsylvania 
lost its leadership in lumbering by 1870, when it appeared in second place in 
the industry. Though the actual amount of lumber coming from her noble 
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forests of pine and hemlock continued to increase until about 1900, Pennsy]l- 
vania had fallen to fourth place in national production by that date. Lumber 
and “timber products” represented in the Keystone State a manufactured prod- 
uct worth over 35 million dollars in 1900. Lumber products, which included 
sashes, blinds, doors, and planing mill products of all types from lumber mills, 
were worth over 16 million. Taken all together, products from Penn’s wood- 
lands still represented in 1900 a sizable and valuable industrial output. Like 
tanning, lumbering had become a large scale business and huge mills replaced 
the scattered smaller mills of earlier days. The Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
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Lumbering in Penn’s Woods | 


Company, chartered at the very close of the century, was for a time said to be | J 
the largest single lumber company operation east of the Mississippi. By 1880 } : 
the great white pine forests of Pennsylvania were coming to an énd. In 1900 over 
three-fourths of the timber cut was fine hemlock from the northern tier counties. | 
Hemlock earlier had been prized for tan bark and ignored as a lumber resource. | 
Entire new towns sometimes sprang up almost over night as a new lumber 
company moved into a new region with its huge mills. At Cross Fork, in Potter 
County, a reporter for the Potter County Journal writing in 1894 referred to | 
the town as merely a “Jumping-off place” a year earlier but now it was “a | 
Bustling Village of Fifteen Hundred Population and a Promising Future.” The 
future was not as promising as the reporter thought. Today, Cross Fork is just _ 
what its name indicates, a country cross forks in the road. New railroad lines | 
were extended into the northern Pennsylvania hills to provide an outlet for the | 
hundreds of thousands of board feet of lumber the great new steam-powered 
mills were capable of turning out. The new lumber towns were “high wide and 
handsome affairs” equal in sin and hard living to anything in the old West or 
the gold rush and oil boom days. Many a tale has been spun of the legendary 
exploits of certain loggers and the river men who ran the logs down swollen 
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streams to mills at more distant Williamsport. Alongside the lumber mills went 
new factories turning out various wood products such as window sash and 
blinds, floors, and like building materials. Those were also the days when wood 
was used for packing boxes, rather than the cardboard of today, and this was 
another wood products industry. Some factories were also established to ex- 
tract wood tar and chemicals. One of the largest paper pulp mills in the country 





Small Local Mills Such as this are all that Remain of Pennsylvania’s Once 
Mighty Lumber Industry 
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was established at Austin in Potter County in the later days of the timber in- 
dustry and the bursting of its huge dam caused a disastrous flood. 

Like the tanning industry, lumbering declined rapidly after 1900. This is not 
to say that lumber is out of the running as an industry of any importance, be- 
Cause in 1940 more than 150,000,000 board feet of lumber were marketed from 
Pennsylvania forests. This amount increased during World War II to over 
469,000,000 feet. But the relative importance of the State in the lumber in- 
dustry long since disappeared as new forest resources in the South and the 
Far West came to the fore as the great lumbering areas of today. In 1943, at peak 
production, Pennsylvania ranked eighteenth in lumber. It still ranks fifth, how- 
ever, in pulp wood for paper. It has a variety of smaller woodworking indus- 
tries, placing this branch of manufacturing about twentieth in value of product 
in the State as of today. 
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One of the major industries of earlier days based on processing products 
of the farm was that of milling grain. In the days when wheat was king in 
Pennsylvania, milling was a leading industry and indeed one of the earliest 
to develop in new communities. Large scale milling of wheat into flour made 
Philadelphia as important a milling city as Minneapolis is today. By 1900 this 
once major industry was feeling the effects of the loss of Pennsylvania’s leader- 
ship in grain growing and the competition of new milling centers in the West 
where the major portion of the nation’s wheat was now grown. In 1870 flour 
milling remained the most important single manufacture in the State in terms 
of value of the product and Pennsylvania was second in the nation as a milling 
center. Lancaster and Philadelphia were the State’s major milling centers and 
no county was without at least one flour mill. Though there were nearly three 
thousand flour mills reported in the 1900 census of manufactures, the number 
had declined nearly ten per cent in the last decade and the industry was start- 
ing on the down grade. Manufacturing products from grain is still Pennsylvania’s 
eighth ranking industry, but the days of leadership in milling are long since 
in the past. It is one of the subtle ironies of history that it was Philadelphia’s 
James Stroud Bell who became associated with the Washburn-Crosby Mills in 
1888 and helped make Minneapolis the flour capital of America. 


Meat Packing, Dairy, and New Food Industries—As old industries decline 
new ones often take their place. It is this fact that has helped Pennsylvania 
maintain its industrial leadership despite a changing pattern of manufacturing 
in the last half century. By 1900, the same census which revealed the immediate 
decline of such manufactures as tanning, lumbering, and milling, oldtime leaders, 
pointed to new industries based essentially on products of the farm. Refrigeration 
made possible the expansion of the meat packing industry. While the refrigerated 
car helped the West ship its meat to the markets of the East, it also favored 
a more concentrated type of industry in the eastern part of the Nation with 
modern methods of slaughtering animals and preparing them for market. Sup- 
plying families with meat became less and less the work of farmers killing their 
own cattle or hogs or of local butchers buying animals and performing this 
service. The business of slaughtering and packing meat tended to centralize in 
cities with large packing houses. Thus Lancaster became the location of the 
major stockyards east of Chicago, and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh became im- 
portant meat packing centers. By 1900 Pennsylvania ranked tenth among the 
states in this type of industry. Fortunes were being made from the industry, 
as is indicated by the rise of Peter A. B. Widener of Philadelphia from butcher 
boy to multimillionaire traction magnate and philanthropist. While neither 
Philadelphia nor Pittsburgh can compete with the great packing centers of the 
Middle West, nevertheless they still rank as important in this branch of the 
American food industry. 

As with the problem of supplying meat, the business of furnishing dairy 
products for the family in early days was either done within the farm home 
or by small local businesses. Large scale production and distribution of dairy 
products was unknown before the Civil War and still an infant industry at the 
turn of the century. Factory making of cheese began about 1850 in New York 
and soon grew up in Pennsylvania. The lowly pretzel, a Pennsylvania Dutch 
contribution to foodstuffs, became an industry in itself after the Civil War and 
available nationally rather than a by-product of certain bakeries in the Penn- 
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sylvania Dutch country. Today, Pennsylvania makes more than half the total 
quantity of pretzels supplied throughout the entire country. 

In Pittsburgh a young man of German ancestry named Henry J. Heinz 
and the son of a brick maker, began at the age of ten to sell surplus produce 
from his mother’s garden at Sharpsburg. His horseradish was especially popular. 
By the time he was sixteen, Henry Heinz was using several acres of land and 
the services of several people to produce foodstuffs supplied to Pittsburgh 
grocers. His prepared horseradish became the first of the famous “57 Varieties,” 
a slogan Heinz concocted after seeing a sign in a New York City elevated 
train advertising “21 Styles” of shoes. In 1888 the present H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany was formed to develop and continue the manufacture of a variety of 
food products. Of course, the number soon outgrew the “57 Varieties” slogan. 
The story of this Company is another chapter in the history of a developing 
food industry resulting from the moving of people into towns and cities 
where they must be supplied with foodstuffs on a commercial scale because 
home gardens and home processed meats and vegetables could no longer be 
made available. 

In the dairy industry similar stories of pioneering and developing the busi- 
ness of producing and supplying the people with food are commonplace. In 
Philadelphia young William Breyer just after the Civil War was turning out 
in a small home freezer what his neighbors told him was “mighty good ice 
cream.” It was not long before he was making more and selling it by wagon 
on the streets of Philadelphia, attracting the attention of customers by ringing 
a brass dinner bell. The first Breyer retail ice cream store was opened in 1882 
and by 1896 a large wholesale manufacturing plant was in operation. Today, the 
well-known Breyer Company is one of the largest in the eastern United States 
and its product is sold in seven states in the amount of over 14,000,000 gallons 
a year. It owns and operates creameries in three states, as well as Pennsylvania, 
and uses over 250,000,000 pounds of fresh milk from farms every year. Phila- 
delphia is also the home of the great Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company, which 
illustrates another phase of the growth of the dairy industry. Its story started 
with a one-man milk route in early Philadelphia in 1804 operated by Joel Wool- 
man. He milked and owned his own cows. Joseph L. Jones in 1843 began to 
buy milk from farmers and supply it to Philadelphia customers. George Supplee 
began a similar business in 1870. About 1895 the glass milk bottle came into use. 
By 1898 pasteurization of milk was an actuality in this dairy business. A large, 
new business was built up gradually, and with constant progress in moderni- 
zation, around the task of supplying dwellers in city and town with milk and 
dairy products. In 1925 this Philadelphia concern became an affiliate of the 
large National Dairy Company combination of major dairy products manu- 
facturers. Thus far had the dairy industry progressed since the days of 1804 
when milk was peddled and dipped by hand from cans into the customers 
receptacle on the streets of Philadelphia. 

In Pittsburgh, E. E. Rieck entered the milk business in the early eighties 
when milk was distributed on a wagon with a large cedar tank from which it 
was drawn by a spigot into the customer’s container. In 1889 Rieck established 
a rural milk plant near Pittsburgh and began not only to supply milk but to 
manufacture cheese, butter, and other dairy products for his customers. It 
Was not until 1889 that he ventured into the ice cream manufacturing field. In 
1917 the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company was established as one of the largest 
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in the western Pennsylvania area. By the 1920’s Edward Rieck of Pittsburgh 
was so well known a figure in the industry that he became one of the pioneers 
in organizing the National Dairy Products Corporation, which absorbed the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Company along with Rieck-McJunkin as part of the national 
chain of its dairy products manufacturers. 

Milk from Pennsylvania farms is combined with sugar and cacao from 
distant lands at Hershey to provide the famous Hershey bar and related prod- 
ucts, including chocolate food products. This is another food industry for Penn- 
sylvania. The Hershey story is another tale of pioneering and enterprising in 
the years after the Civil War. Milton S. Hershey was born on a Dauphin County 
farm in 1857. He was apprenticed as a youth to a candymaker in Lancaster and 





Modern Creamery of Lehigh Valley Cooperative Association 


learned the local candy and confection business. His first ventures on his own 
were unsuccessful but at the Chicago World’s Fair he was impressed by the 
German exhibit of chocolate making machinery. He bought the machines and 
moved them to Lancaster, where he was making caramels and building a sizable 
business. In 1898 the caramel business was sold for a million dollars and Mr. 
Hershey and his major partner, William F. R. Murrie, decided to erect a com- 
pletely new chocolate manufacturing plant and business. The site chosen was 
about a mile from Hershey’s birth place and in the midst of a Dauphin County 
corn field. Here the first chocolate was made in 1905 by the new Hershey Choco- 
late Company, as it became known in 1910. The Hershey Company by the 
1920s had become an international enterprise and today uses about one-tenth 
of the world’s crop of cacao. It grows and imports sugar from the West Indies. 
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It uses every day thousands of pounds of milk from nearby Pennsylvania farms. 
Like Henry Heinz, Milton Hershey built a new industry from nothing. 


Manufactures Based on Farm Products are Important Today—Pennsylvania 
now produces nearly ten per cent of the nation’s manufactured food products 
and the value of its manufactures of this type has increased over 158 per cent 
since 1914. Grain products; sugar, molasses and Syrup; beverages; fruit and 
vegetable products; slaughtering and meat packing; dairy products are the 
manufactured foods of most importance as measured by dollar value in 1940. 
Between 1899 and 1939 the bread and bakery industry increased employment 
239 per cent; the canning and preserving industries added wage earners at a 
rate of 135 per cent in the same period. Pennsylvania ranked eleventh in meat 
packing among the states as of 1940. It cans about six per cent of the Nation’s 
canned foods, aided by such a large company as H. J. Heinz in Pittsburgh. 
Chester County grows and cans about 65 per cent of the Nation’s mushrooms. 
This particular industry was born as late as 1903 and became a fifteen million 
dollar industry by the 1940’s. Refining sugar is an old food products industry 
in Pennsylvania and the State still refines over fifteen per cent of the nation’s 
sugar. This industry is centered in Philadelphia. About fifteen per cent of the 
Nation’s ice cream was made in Pennsylvania by 1950 and the dairy products 
industry ranks about 27th in importance among those of the Keystone State. 
The original Carnation Milk Company plant pioneering in the condensed milk 
industry is in Crawford County. Duff & Sons of Pittsburgh were pioneers in 
the now flourishing business of manufacturing prepared baking mixes for the 
housewife. Pennsylvania’s food industries have grown at a more rapid rate 
than the average for the Nation and now form an important part of the diversified 
industrial pattern common to the Keystone State. Pennsylvania also makes a 
heavy percentage of the glass and tin containers in which foods are packaged 
for the modern market. Much of the produce of Pennsylvania farms is utilized 
by these new and growing food industries. Their importance to the modern 
economy of the Keystone State is very considerable. 


Pennsylvania Develops an Important Chemical Industry Commentators 
often characterize the modern industrial economy as having been made possible 
by the remarkable development of machinery and chemistry. Certainly, our 
modern industries are geared to an amazing utilization of the machine. And 
many completely new developments in industry, including amazing new prod- 
ucts result from the wonders of chemistry and chemical processes. Among the 
latter developments none have been more remarkable than the development of 
such artificial fibres as rayon, nylon, and the like. Rayon was not discovered 
until 1884 by the Frenchman, Count de Chardonnet. Its commercial produc- 
tion in this country on a large scale did not start until about 1919. The largest 
rayon manufacturer, American Viscose Company, has two of its largest plants 
at Lewistown and Marcus Hook. 

Some of the most important modern chemicals used in industry are by- 
products of Pennsylvania’s coke industry. The Koppers Company of Pitts- 
burgh not only builds and designs coke plants but also is one of the largest 
processors of tar and other by-product chemicals. It has contributed through 
its Chemical Division to many of the major recent developments in the field 
of synthetics involved in making rubber, plastics, and other wonders of modern 
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chemistry. The fact that this concern was not organized until 1914 indicates the 
recent nature of these remarkable industrial developments associated with modern 
chemistry. 

Another of the chemical manufacturing companies of major national import- 
ance based in Pennsylvania is the Rohm & Haas Company, with offices in Philadel- 
phia and plants at Bristol. Included in the present organization is the famous Charles 
Lennig Company, one of the oldest chemical manufacturers in the Nation and 
dating back to 1819 as a producer of sulphuric acid, oil of vitriol, soda, alum, 
nitric acid and like early chemicals. The modern Rohm & Haas Company is 
only a few decades old but today manufactures over one hundred individual 
chemical products. Its first major product was a synthetic tanning ingredient. 
In addition to insecticides, it is today a major contributor to the production of 
those synthetics which are grouped under the general category of plastics. 

These three companies illustrate some of the important parts played by 
Pennsylvania in the modern developments of chemistry and the chemical industry. 


Machinery and Tools are Important Manufactures—Pennsylvania’s industrial 
concerns contribute so greatly to the manufacture of the tools and machines 
which shape the nature of our industry today that it is impossible in so brief 
a space to more than hint at this story. The Keystone State produces more than 
10 per cent of the Nation’s tools and machines, with foundries and machine 
shops furnishing about one-half the total product in this general field. Men- 
tion has been made of the electrical manufacturing industry in connection with 
the story of Westinghouse and electricity. The making of electrical machinery 
and equipment has been a major factor in Pennsylvania’s continued leadership 
in the machine and tool field. The role of such concerns as the Koppers Com- 
pany in the development and building of coke and related chemical plant facilities 
illustrates another new field of progress in this general industrial area. What 
might be termed another newcomer in machine manufacturing is the group 
of industries known as Wyommissing Industries in Reading. In 1888 a young 
German named Henry Janssen came to the United States, to be followed in 
1892 by Ferdinand Thun. The two did not know each other until they came 
together at Reading and began a modest business as mechanics on July 5, 1892. 
The young German immigrants set out to build braiding machines for the tex- 
tile industry. Their native Germany had long been the only supplier to the 
American textile industry. This venture evolved into the Textile Machine 
Works and it developed the first practical machinery in this country for mak- 
ing full fashioned hosiery. Machinery was developed for making many other 
textile products applicable alike to wearing apparel and practical uses in industry. 

Older manufacturers of machinery and tools continued to make their con- 
tribution in the new industrial era. Baldwin Locomotive remained a major 
builder of locomotives for the nation’s railroads. The American Car and 
Foundry Company with its main plant at Berwick, and the oldest of its kind 
in the Nation dating to 1840, remains a large builder of equipment for American 
railroads, as well as other modern transportation facilities. The importance of 
the Westinghouse companies manufacturing air brake and switch and signal 
equipment for American railroads already has been indicated. Pennsylvania's 
several steel companies are also manufacturers of a variety of heavy castings, 
forgings, engines, and like products which provide the very foundations for the 
machine age. And without their products modern land and sea transportation 
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would not be possible. The H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company of Philadelphia 
was established in 1820 and pioneered in developing machinery for America’s 
textile mills in the South to equip themselves with the machinery which has 
made them sharp competitors of Pennsylvania’s textile industry. In Pittsburgh 
the A. B. Byers Company made a national reputation in developing and im- 
roving the manufacture of wrought iron pipe used in industry. 





Paper-Making Machine in a Pennsylvania Plant 


In the field of hardware no name is better known in America than that of 
Henry Disston & Sons in Philadelphia. Since 1840 the Disston trademark name 
has been synonymous with the best in saws, files, and like small tools. Its develop- 
ment has kept pace with modern industry and its most important products are 
no longer the hand saw used by farmer and carpenter but types of saws and 
hardware used in modern industry. In York, the A. B. F arquar Company was 
founded in 1856 primarily to manufacture farm machinery. It rapidly became 
one of the leading companies in this field. It remains a major manufacturer of 
farm machinery of modern types but it also has turned its industrial “know-how” 
to such industrial equipment as hydraulic presses. 

Returning to Pittsburgh, Hubbard and Company started in 1843 as a small 
shovel factory. It kept on making larger and better shovels and supplied those 
used in digging the Panama Canal. With the dawn of the electrical age, it be- 
came a nationally important maker of what is termed “pole line hardware” 
used in extending the nation’s electrical power lines. Pittsburgh is also the home 
of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, originated in 1803 and an early leader 
in foundry castings. It now has a reputation for building complete steel rolling 
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mills and was responsible for designing the machinery for the first large tin 
plate mill. It developed such machine equipment as that necessary for the first 
Garret rod mill, the first reversing blooming mill, and the first continuous hot 
strip mill. Without its facilities, the modern steel and aluminum industries would 
hardly have been possible in terms of the necessary advances in machinery for 
their continued development and progress. Pittsburgh is likewise the home of 
the United Engineering and Foundry Company, the world’s largest designer 
and maker of rolls and rolling mill equipment for the steel industry. This con- 
cern is national and even international in the scope of its activities, being af- 
filiated with the Davy-United Engineering Company Ltd., of Sheffield, England. 

Modern industry not only demands heavy equipment but the finest of de- 
tailed precision instruments and controls. Pennsylvania also helps to provide these 
for American industry. The Brown Instrument Company of Philadelphia, an 
affiliate of the Minneapolis Honeywell Company, is one of the concerns. Its 
beginnings date back to 1859 and the ideas of a young English engineer and 
draftsman newly arrived in this country. In those days extremely crude in- 
struments were used in measuring such industrial variables as pressures and 
temperatures. Edward Brown interested himself in this problem and developed 
in his lifetime many important measuring devices such as the expansion pyro- 
meter. Temperature regulatory and measuring equipment was another important 
development of the Brown Company. Today, it has an international reputation 
for these scientific measuring instruments so vital to precision industrial processes 
of the machine age. In western Pennsylvania the Robertshaw Thermostat 
Company was founded in 1899 to manufacture thermostats for both domestic 
and industrial use. It also became a maker of the precision instruments and 
controls used in major industries. Manufacturers like the Brown and Robertshaw 
concerns play an important role in modern industry and are typical of this 
phase of Pennsylvania industry. 


Textiles, Shipbuilding, and Printing Remain Important—Among the diversi- 
fied industries of Pennsylvania today are many which have sustained their im- 
portance throughout the history of the Commonwealth. Changes have taken 
place in the basic product and the ways in which it is made, but the industries 
have adapted themselves to changing times and have remained important factors in 
the Pennsylvania industrial economy. Among these are the textile industry, 
shipbuilding, printing and publishing. 

Pennsylvania leadership in the general field of textile manufactures has 
suffered a sharp setback in recent years. A recent report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia (February, 1954) shows that employment in this field has 
declined thirty-four per cent in Pennsylvania in the fourteen years from 1939 
to 1953, or from 141,000 workers to 93,000. The declines for the United States 
as a whole in the same period amounted to only three per cent. The carpet and 
rug branches of the textile industries, however, showed a twenty-one per cent 
increase in the period. The most marked loss in the textile industries was in the 
manufacture of yarns and thread. The report attributed the principal cause of 
this decline of the Pennsylvania textile industry to a shift of textile production 
to the South, brought about by the attraction of lower wages, taxes, and power 
_ costs. Some analysts, however, have criticized the Pennsylvania textile manu- 
_ facturers for failure to modernize plants to meet this competition. The percentage 
of the total value of all Pennsylvania manufacturing output attributed to “‘tex- 
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tiles and products” as reported in Pennsylvania’s Industrial Economy prepared by 
the Joint State Government Commission (1949) declined from 15.1 per cent in 
1921 to 13.6 per cent in 1946. The textile products of the State still ranked as 
third in importance in the value they contributed to our total manufacturing 
output and were exceeded in 1946 only by metals and metal products and the 
food industries. As of «1940, Pennsylvania produced 12.9 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s textiles and its percentage had not declined by more than 1.4 per cent 
since 1919. It is possible that the decline in the Pennsylvania textile industries 
may have become somewhat stabilized as maximum outside competitive factors 
have been faced and met in the last two decades. 

Shipbuilding has been an important Pennsylvania industry since colonial 
times and has withstood changing times and conditions to a remarkable degree. 
As the age of the wooden ship was doomed with the Civil War, Pennsylvania 
began to produce the new ships of iron and steel demanded by modern shipping, 
whether for war or peace. The famous Cramp Shipbuilding Company was or- 
ganized in 1830 and became a leader in building wooden ships. In 1872 it be- 
came the William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company. It 
shifted to building the new vessels of iron and steel equipped with powerful 
engines of the steamship era and used both by the U. S. Navy and the merchant 
marine. Cramp was a leader in developing new ship engines and built the first 
triple expansion engine and the first three screw propeller type vessel. Con- 
tinuing the tradition of Joshua Humphrey who had designed and built the 
first American Navy, Horace See and William and Charles Cramp became 
leading architects and builders for the “New Navy” built of metal after the 
Civil War and which made itself famous in the Spanish-American War. John 
Roach of Chester played an equally important part in the new age of shipbuild- 
ing after 1870 and contributed also to providing America’s Navy with a “new 
look.” Roach built 126 vessels between 1872 and 1886, including some of the 
largest iron ships of the times. As of 1900, Pennsylvania ranked first among all 
the states in shipbuilding with twenty-eight per cent of all the Nation’s shipping 
departing from Pennsylvania ship ways. Next to the River Clyde in Scotland, 
the Delaware remained the world’s major shipbuilding center. 

In more recent years Pennsylvania has continued to contribute to the Na- 
tion’s shipping needs. The Bethlehem Steel Company through its Shipbuilding 
Division is one of the largest shipbuilder and ship repair facilities in the United 
States, though they are located outside the State. Bethlehem’s Pennsylvania plants, 
however, provide most of the necessary steel. The Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company has its base of operations at Chester, not far from the historic 
yards of John Roach. The Sun Company was organized in 1916 with five ship- 
ways; now grown to twenty-eight. Sun’s first dry dock for ship repair work 
was built in 1921. The Company soon became the largest builder of marine 
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Diesel engines. It pioneered in developing the larger use of electric welding in 


shipbuilding. One of the major products of the Sun Company is oil tankers 
and this was the principal purpose for organizing the concern to serve the in- 
terests of its sister Sun Oil Company. 

In western Pennsylvania the historic era of ships built for use on the 
“western waters” was revived by the Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh. In 1929 
the Dravo organization launched an experimental river barge as an aid to the 
development of its then major business of general industrial contracting and 
material supply services in this field. By the 1930’s Dravo was building river 
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craft of varying sizes. Improvements in river navigation led to the design of many 
new types of river transport craft by Dravo. It pioneered in development 
of many techniques improving the construction and servicing of river craft 
everywhere in the United States. In World War II it achieved national recogni- 
tion for its construction of Landing Ship Tanks, the famous LST, and even 
destroyer escort vessels. For the first time in many a decade, Pittsburgh again 
was the location for launching of vessels actually taken down the Ohio and 
Mississippi and into the Gulf of Mexico for ocean going use. 

Pennsylvania has continued its distinguished tradition in the business of 
printing and publishing. Today, the Keystone State accounts for about 10 per 
cent of all the Nation’s printing and publishing output. As of 1940, the industry 
ranked seventh in importance among those of the Commonwealth, as measured 
by value of product. Over 7 per cent of the books, music, and job printing of 
the country are done in Pennsylvania. The Curtis Publishing Company, with 
such national magazines as the Ladies Home Journal, Holiday, Jack and Jill, 
and the famous Saturday Evening Post, ranks as a foremost publisher in this field. 
This Company was organized in 1891 by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. Philadelphia also 
became the seat of one of the leading farm periodicals of America, The Farm 
Journal. Among leading book publishers of the Nation are the Winston and 
Lippincott companies in Philadelphia. Stackpole Press, Telegraph Press and 
Military Publishers in Harrisburg are an important group of book publishers. 
A major amount of fine book printing is done in Pennsylvania. The Winston 
Company was founded in 1884 by John C. Winston and has an international 
reputation for its Bibles, children’s books, dictionary, and other books. Theodore 
Presser in Philadelphia is a leading music publisher in terms of the magazine 
Etude, sheet musc, and music education materials. Bookbinding, engraving, 
stereotyping, electro-engraving, and blank book printing are other adjuncts of 
the printing and publishing industry well developed in Pennsylvania and es- 
pecially in Philadelphia. 

Looking back over the pattern of the varied industrial growth of the Key- 
stone State since the Civil War, it is obvious that the most significant develop- 
ment has been a continued expansion and growth which has followed some- 
what normal lines. Certain older industries once of great importance, such as 
lumbering and milling, yielded to others as a result primarily of the exhaustion 
of Pennsylvania resources upon which they had rested and the development 
of other similar resources located elsewhere in the United States. The iron and 
steel industry continues as a mainstay. The mineral industries, which played 
so vital a role in Pennsylvania growth as an industrial titan, have faced serious 
problems in recent years. Certain important new industries, such as manufactur- 

ing electrical equipment and devices, chemicals, and new food processing in- 
dustries, have become important in upholding Pennsylvania’s position as the 
second manufacturing state. Pennsylvania has developed no new great indus- 
tries comparable to the automobile concentration in Michigan or California’s 
aviation centers. The centers of manufacturing and mining in terms of the 
large urban concentrations where they are located have changed little and 
were rather well established even before the Civil War. While playing a 
major part in large scale plant and mill production, Pennsylvania rests much of 
its prosperity upon a multitude of small industries producing a great variety of 
products. Hardly any other state has more plants which produce a wider variety 
of products than do those of Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


There is a genuine need for studies of the industrial history of Pennsylvania and 
its general economic development in more recent years which get away from statistical 
analysis and provide interpretation and influences.“Dean Fletcher’s volume on Pennsyl- 
vania Agriculture and Country Life 1840-1940, referred to earlier, is indispensable 
for the agricultural industry and its relation to other economic and social develop- 
ments since 1840. My own Pennsylvania, Titan of Industry has further detail on in- 
dustrial history. Pennsylvania’s Mineral Heritage (Dept. Internal Aff., 1944) and the 
Monthly Bulletin of the same Department are most important. Eavenson’s volume 
on the history of the coal industry and the Swank books on iron and steel remain very 
necessary. The Bining and Bittinger bulletins of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation on steel and coal, mentioned before, are very useful studies. Ernest Miller’s 
Pennsylvania’s Oil Industry in the same series is an excellent brief study. Stewart 
Holbrook’s Iron Brew: A Century of American Ore and Steel (Macmillan, 1939) is 
a popular account. Paul Giddens has several volumes on the petroleum story including 
The Birth of the Oil Industry (Macmillan, 1938); Pennsylvania Petroleum, 1750- 
1872, a Documentary History (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 1947); Early Days of Oil 
(Princeton, 1948), an excellent pictorial story. 

Industrial Trends in Pennsylvania Since 1914 by Hasek, Leffler, Waters (Pa. 
State U. Studies, 1942) is a most useful statistical analysis as is Pennsylvania’s Indus- 
trial Economy (Joint State Govt. Comm., Harrisburg, 1949). Pennsylvania, 1947: 
A Survey and Pennsylvania, 1948: A Survey (Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm.) are helpful 
summaries of recent developments. The Industrial Directory (Dept. Internal Aff.) 
and the Pennsylvania Manual have current statistics. Biographies of leading figures 
such as Westinghouse, Carnegie and Heinz are useful. The monthly Business Survey 
published by The Pennsylvania State University College of Business and a similar 
western Pennsylvania publication of the University of Pittsburgh, along with the 
monthly bulletins and reports of the Cleveland and Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Banks, are most important for contemporary data of a statistical nature. Federal census 
reports and special investigative studies are also useful. The literature pertaining to 
the history of special industries done on a national scale, along with various studies 
in American economic history, contain asides on Pennsylvania but usually suffer from 
a lack of specific material. Such local magazines as Greater Philadelphia and Greater 
Pittsburgh contain a continuous flow of articles and reports on industrial develop- 
ment. Many Pennsylvania based company publications and annual reports are well 
worth consultation. The magazine of the Reading Company contains frequent his- 
torical sketches of industries in the area served by that railroad. Steelways is very useful 
for the steel industry’s development, though not limited to Pennsylvania. Among 
more recent histories of particular industries written in a more or less popular and 
not always very critical style are The Magic Powder, History of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company and the Cement Industry by Earle J. Hadley (Putnam’s, 1945) 
and Charles C, Carr, ALCOA, an American Enterprise (Rinehart, 1952) and Steel 
Serves the Nation (U. S. Steel Corp., 1951). The latter is a corporation sponsored his- 
tory of U. S. Steel with no author listed while the cement and aluminum stories are 
company sponsored histories. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE MACHINE AGE REVOLUTIONIZES TRANSPORTATION 
AND THE GENERAL ECONOMY 


sylvania developed as a genuine titan of American industry. Inevitably, 

this transformation and the appearance of a machine age in all aspects of 

industrial activity from farm, to mine, and factory was accompanied by 
and often provided a motivating force back of general changes in the entire econ- 
omy of the Keystone State. The forward growth of industry was accompanied 
by and aided by the revolutionary expansion and change in facilities of transpor- 
tation and communication. As a matter of fact, the modern economy with its 
machine age mass production of goods involved major changes in the structure 
of business and the ways in which business was carried on. It had also as a very 
foundation the rise of modern transportation and communication. This statement 
is true in terms of the assembling of the scattered raw materials which go into 
modern manufacturing. It is true also in terms of the movement of the products 
of the modern Pennsylvania farm, the mine, and the mill and factory through an 
equally revolutionized marketing system. 

It is true also in terms of the way in which modern business is carried on and 
the economic system knit together and kept in constant movement. The raw 
materials of the economy move from the source of supply of raw materials to 
mills and factories by train, truck, and even today by plane. The finished prod- 
ucts move from producer to markets in the same fashion. Knitting all this vast 
production and distributive system together is the task of modern methods of 
communication used in the economy. These include the telephone and telegraph 
and the automobile, used in salesmanship as well as in the organization and con- 
duct of all phases of economic activity. It includes also the typewriter and modern 
business machines. Radio plays an important role in modern advertising and more 
recently television has entered this field. Picture a business organization of 1850 
and the way in which business was conducted with the facilities of that day and 
then glance at the same activities as they are carried on in the middle of the 
twentieth century. A little imaginative thought will provide a quick glimpse of 
what modern transportation and communication facilities have to do with chang- 


an HE PRECEDING CHAPTER has dealt with the theme of how Penn- 


ing the situation. There are Pennsylvania stories in how the changes were made — 


possible and also in the progress of Pennsylvania itself in utilizing these facilities 
in its own development. 


Pennsylvania Helps Develop the Nation’s Railways—Pennsylvania’s great 
contributions to railway progress were notable even before the Civil War and 
some indication of what they were has been noted. Moncure Robinson was most 
certainly one of the greatest of the engineers contributing to the birth of the 
modern American railroad just prior to 1860. His work lasted well after the Civil 
War as his death did not occur until 1891. General William Palmer, as an em- 
ployee of the infant Pennsylvania Railroad, pioneered in developing the use of 
coal as a fuel for locomotives. The genius in railroad operation and engineering 
characteristic of such Pennsylvania Railroad leaders as Frank Thomson and 
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Thomas Scott was brought to the fore in the organization of transport for the 
North in the Civil War. All of these men, and others, were leaders in developing 
the remarkable system of railroad transportation which grew as if by magic in the 
three decades after the guns of war had been silenced. 

A list of the presidents of Pennsylvania Railroad systems from 1860 to 1900 
would constitute by itself a list of some of the great leaders in American railroad- 
ing. Most of them rose from the ranks and knew their business as engineers and 
developers of modern railroading. Among these men the names of Alexander Cas- 
satt of the Pennsylvania and Robert Sayre of the Lehigh system deserve particular 
prominence, along with Asa Packer of the Lehigh. The contributions of non- 
railroaders like George Westinghouse with his air brake and switch and signal 
systems literally revolutionized all railroading by a single stroke of genius which 
solved the problem of controlling the momentum generated by the iron horses. 
The work of such companies as Baldwin, as builder of locomotives, the Pressed 
Steel Car Company in building the first practical steel freight and passenger cars, 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company in the same field, and the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry works were major contributions to developing the Nation’s 
railroads and keeping them abreast of progress in railroading. Nor should there be 
forgotten the contribution of Pennsylvania steel mills in forging the steel rails 
which enabled the American railroad network to grow by leaps and bounds, 
independent of European sources of supply for this vital essential. 

A full story has yet to be written of the achievements of Pennsylvania rail- 
roaders as engineers and organizers in the hectic days of national railroad growth 
after the Civil War outside the bounds of the Keystone State. General Palmer, 
for one, followed Horace Greeley’s injunction to go West in the days after 


the Civil War, and became a leading figure in projecting western railroad lines” 


across the plains. He was the major architect of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 


road, cut through the gorge of the Colorado River to tap the gold and silver mines’ 


of that region. Tom Scott of the Pennsylvania left that railroad after 1870 to be- 
come for a time the head of the Union Pacific and then the Texas and Pacific. 
Charlemagne Tower of Philadelphia was another figure in developing the railroads 
of the old Northwest and utilizing them to tap the rich mineral resources of that 
region. Many a less prominent person, most of whose names have been lost to 
history, learned “railroading” on the pioneer short lines of Pennsylvania and 
carried this knowledge to other parts of the nation as railroaders in strange and 
new regions where the iron horse was still a pioneer force with new challenges. 


Pennsylvania Develops its Own Railroads—In Pennsylvania itself a revolution 
took place in railroad development in the same period. The Civil War ended with 
Pennsylvania railroads greatly matured and expanded as compared with the 1850's. 
The tonnage carried on Pennsylvania lines had just about doubled in the war 
years. The Pennsylvania Railroad system now reached beyond Pittsburgh to 
Chicago and was soon to connect the seaboard with St. Louis. A connection was 
established to Erie on the Great Lakes from Sunbury and Harrisburg into the rich 
new oil fields of northwestern Pennsylvania. The Reading was established as the 
great carrier of Pennsylvania anthracite to the Delaware. The Lehigh, the Lacka- 
wanna, and the Delaware and Hudson were performing an equally important 
task in northeastern Pennsylvania. By 1874-1875 the Department of Internal Af- 
fairs at Harrisburg was able to report the total mileage of main line railroad in the 
State as 4,421 miles. This compared with 2,598 miles in 1860. There were 1,806 
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miles of double track and 2,733 miles in sidings so that the total ran to 8,960 miles 
of trackage. A reminder of the old ways in transportation still in use alongside the 
new appeared in the listing of 869 miles of canal as still in operation utilizing over 
2,000 canal boats. 

In 1901 the Annual Report of the Bureau of Railways of the Department 
reported 10,697 miles of main line railroad operated by reporting companies. If 





(Courtesy Mather Collection, Drake Well Museum Park) 


Pennsylvania Train of the Sixties 


mileage for spurs, sidings, and like facilities is added, the figure mounts to about 
25,000 miles. This indicates that Pennsylvania proper more than doubled its rail- 
toad facilities in about twenty-five years. Only slightly more than 100 miles of 
new track was laid in Pennsylvania in 1900 and the great era of expansion was at 
an end. Freight tonnage reported as carried on Pennsylvania railroads in 1900 
amounted to 478,684,683 tons. More than half of this tonnage was listed as “prod- 
ucts of mines.” It is obvious that the railroads were the key to utilizing the great 
coal resources of the Keystone State. This at the same time constituted the biggest 
business of the railroads. 

In many respects, the railroad was reaching a peak of its usefulness as a local 
transportation facility at the turn of the century. Of course the railroad of today 
is vastly improved over that of 1900 and carries a far greater volume of goods as 
measured by tonnage. But in Pennsylvania, ranking second to Illinois in railroad 
mileage in 1900, the rail network was far more complete and reached its tentacles 
into far more communities than it does today. This was accomplished through 
an amazing network of short lines with frequent passenger schedules and exten- 
sive local freight service far beyond anything provided by the Pennsylvania rail- 
toads of the present. Many miles of these lines actually have been abandoned as 
unproductive in recent years. At the turn of the century the railroad was vastly 
improved over that of 1860. Standard gauge track, completion of projected mile- 
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age providing improved connections, coal burning locomotives, air brakes and 
uniform switch and signal systems, larger and heavier cars and rails, and better 
roadbeds made the railways of 1900 a reasonable approach to the modern railroad. 

Use of steel in making freight cars was just beginning in 1900 and by 1906 
the steel passenger car was to come into use. The refrigerated car for transporta- 
tion of perishables was in general use. ‘The first use of what could be termed an 
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Oil Creek Railroad and Early Oil Cars 
Note the Earliest Type of Oil Cars—Just Flat Cars Loaded With Barrels on End. 
Mather Collection, Drake Museum, Titusville 


overnight sleeping car had been made on the Cumberland Valley Railroad out of 
Harrisburg. A young man named George Pullman was manufacturing Pullman 
cars in Chicago, now in 1900 generally in use on the nation’s railroads and provid- 
ing previously unknown luxury in passenger travel. 

Developments in railroading since 1900 have revolved around improved and 
heavier rolling stock, including the general use of steel in building freight and 
passenger cars, and heavier steel rails with still further improved roadbeds. The 
modern railroad is faster and either steam or even more modern electric and Diesel 
locomotives can haul longer freight and passenger trains at much higher speeds 
and with even greater safety. The modern streamliner also provides a luxury in 
passenger travel beyond the best of 1900. Incidentally, the Budd Company of 
Ardmore pioneered in building the modern streamlined railroad car starting with 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy’s famous Zephyr fleet in 1934. The fact 
remains that in Pennsylvania the railroad has ceased to serve the needs of local 
transportation either in terms of passenger or freight service as it did in 1900. 
The automobile and the truck have taken up the slack. 

Pennsylvania railroad mileage virtually stood still after 1900, as the great era 
of railroad expansion came to an end throughout the Nation. In 1909 Pennsylvania 
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reported a mileage of 11,206, exceeded only by Illinois and Texas. By 1932 the 
mileage was slightly less, 11,106 miles. In 1950 it was placed at 11,289.96. This 
figure fluctuates as short lines are abandoned due to lack of business, but present 
railroad mileage is fairly stable. Pennsylvania originated freight tonnage continues 
to exceed that of all other states and this is a measure of the industrial importance 
of the Keystone State. This tonnage amounted to 186,501,840 in 1940 and 258,- 
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Last Stage Coach to Leave Washington Upon Completion of the Chartiers 
Valley Railroad, May 18, 1871 


877,124 in 1944. This was an increase of thirty-five per cent under World War II 
conditions. Tons of freight unloaded from Pennsylvania lines amounted to 130,- 
948,896 tons in 1940 and increased forty-two per cent to 185,434,459 in 1944. As 
compared with 1900, these figures all represent a decrease. The difference is 
explained in the decline in the anthracite coal traffic which provided more than 
one-half the freight tonnage of Pennsylvania railroads in 1900. Seventy-three rail 
lines operated in Pennsylvania in 1940 and fifty were using trackage entirely 
within the limits of the State. The Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the New York Central, the Erie, and the Lehigh Valley reach beyond 
State boundaries but still have over 500 miles of track each within the State. Ten 
per cent of the Nation’s railroad workers are employed in Pennsylvania and it 
furnishes over 20 per cent of the railroad supplies of the entire country. 


The Street Railway—One of the interesting and important interludes in 
modern transportation is the street railway, now long since abandoned in all but 
the largest cities and there facing competition from the auto bus. This form of 
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urban and inter-urban transportation served a most useful purpose in meeting 
transportation needs developed by the rapid growth of cities. Reports to the 
Bureau of Railways in Harrisburg contain interesting facts about Pennsylvania’s 
street railway system. Reports for 1887 showed more than seventeen million dol- 
lars invested in street railways. The number of passengers carried was reported as 
184,835,994, almost as many as used the railroads. Street railway trackage 
amounted to 519.85 miles. As of this date 10,923 horses were still used to move 
street railway cars. The age of the horse car, which had initiated street railways 
in the American city decades earlier, was not yet at an end. The same reports for 
1901 indicate the really tremendous growth of the street railway. Capitalization 
of these systems in Pennsylvania had now reached over one hundred millions. 
Trackage had grown to 2,167.91 miles. The number of passengers carried was 
now reported as 580,654,629, about twice the number of people who traveled on 
Pennsylvania steam railroads that year. The horse car had all but disappeared by 
1900 as electric power was now applied to turning the wheels of the “street car.” 

Much of the development of the street railway was due to the inventive 
ability and engineering capacity of a Pennsylvania company, the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, now a part of ACF-Brill Motors Company. John G. Brill 
and his son Martin began the manufacture of horse cars in Philadelphia in 1869. 
Murphy & Allison of Philadelphia were earlier builders of this equipment. The 
Brills built street cars, among other places, for Mexico, the city of Washington, 
and Philadelphia. Brill helped develop and produce the cable grip cars used in San 
Francisco and other cities with difficult problems to overcome in street railway 
development. Brill built its first electric trolley in 1886 for use on the Scranton 
Suburban Railway, probably the pioneer electric inter-urban line built in America 
soley as an electric railway. Designing a “truck” which would carry the electrical 
motors along with a separate car body was a difficult task which had to be master- 
ed before electricity could be applied successfully on street railways. Brill 
appears to have led all others in finding the solution to this and other problems 
raised by the application of electric power to the street car, as well as to the 
general improvement of such equipment through the years. 

By the end of World War I the passenger bus was in the offing as a competi- 
tor of the street car and by the 1930's it was pushing the street railway into the 
background. The peak of the use of the trolley car and street railway was reached 
about 1912, though in 1940 Pennsylvania still possessed over 1,779 miles of electric 
railway. In assaying the importance of the street railway, however, it must be 
remembered that the electric trolley, replacing the slow and cumbersome horse 
car, contributed greatly to solving the internal transportation problems of rapidly 
growing cities. The inter-urban utilization of the trolley was scarcely less impor- 
tant because lines were built which covered many miles and connected cities 
twenty or more miles apart. Often several cities were linked together with trolley 
lines, as were those of the Lebanon Valley running from Harrisburg toward 
Lebanon. Few of these lines remain but they were most useful for two or three 
decades. The trolley also made possible the expansion of the suburban areas of 
the cities and thus started the trend toward the growth of American cities with 
a central core of business places and offices together with great stores which were 
served and used by hundreds of thousands of persons whose homes were many 
miles distant. Investment in and development of street railways was an immense- 
ly profitable enterprise and created some great fortunes. The attractive aspects of 
the franchise for a street railway, making it a monopoly of a key public utility, 
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led to much corruption in local government of cities in the manipulation of these 
favors for those who sought them. 


Pennsylvania and the Automobile—The doom of both the street railway and 
the railroad, as favored means of local transportation, was spelled by the applica- 
tion of the internal combustion engine to propelling vehicles on highways, lead- 
ing to the automotive age. Prior to World War I the automobile, while developed 
many years earlier, was looked upon as something of a novelty and luxury. For 
one thing, the condition of the Nation’s highways was not conducive to their use 
by such vehicles. Furthermore, the first automobiles were temperamental mech- 
anisms given to frequent breakdowns. The early automobile industry was much 
more decentralized than today. It was not until the coming of Henry Ford to 
Detroit and his development of mass production of cheaper cars that the industry 
centered in Michigan. 

Among the earliest experiments with practical automotive vehicles were 
those of the Duryea brothers at Reading. In the early days of the automobile sev- 
eral cars were built in Pennsylvania. Most early cars actually were assembled 
from engines and parts made in a variety of places. As of 1900, Pennsylvania was 
rated as third among the states in building automobiles. Its total production, how- 
ever, that year was a meager seventy-four cars. As late as 1912, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Reading were leading cities in the automotive industry. Such now 
forgotten automobiles as the Dragon, the Pullman, the Matheson, the Chadwick, 
and the Reading were built or assembled in Pennsylvania plants. 

As the industry concentrated in Michigan and the Middle West, Pennsylva- 
nia contributed in various ways to the development of the automobile and the 
motor truck. The American Bantam Car Company of Butler pioneered in devel- 
oping a small automobile for the American motoring public in the 1930's but it 
was never widely accepted. The Autocar Company and ACF-Brill Motors have 
been leading builders of special types of automotive equipment such as buses. By 
1930 the Brill organization was pioneering in building a complete line of city and 
inter-city buses for passenger use. The Autocar Company was founded in 1899 as 
a by-product of a Pittsburgh venture in building automobiles. By 1908 Autocar 
was fully launched in building commercial automotive vehicles and within a dec- 
ade it had become a recognized manufacturer in this field. The first plant of the 
Mack Truck organization was located at Allentown and it continues to be the 
largest unit of this builder of heavy motor truck equipment. Mack is the leading 
builder of Diesel-powered trucks and forms a part of an international automotive 
equipment organization. In Williamsport the Lycoming Motors Company early 
became a well-known builder of outstanding automobile engines and this type 
engine was one of the most widely used in the early assembled automobiles 
common to the industry. Steel and aluminum from Pennsylvania mills also played 
an important part in development of the automotive age. The foremost manufac- 
turer of the electric storage battery so essential to modern automobile operation 
became the Electric Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia. It first made such 
batteries as early as 1888. All in all, Pennsylvania contributed in many ways to the 
development of the age of automotive transportation. 


Pennsylvania Pioneers in Developing a Modern Highway System—As indi- 
cated, a major obstacle to the use of the automobile was the condition of the 
roads. Hard surface highways were non-existent, except for the main streets of 
some cities paved with brick or cobblestones. Just as it pioneered in building the 
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nation’s first turnpike in the 1790’s, the Keystone State was one of the first states 
to develop a modern highway program. The Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways was organized in 1903 and in 1912 it assumed charge of the State Highway 
System. In 1905 State law first required operators of motor vehicles to pay a 
license fee, the income from which was to be used to help finance the State High- 
way program. In 1911 the Sproul Act authorized State maintenance of 8,835 miles 
of Pennsylvania roads as State Highway. This act, with that of the following year, 
may be said to have inaugurated fully the State Highway program of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1919 the Sproul-Sadler Act took the further step of classifying State 
Highways as primary and secondary, placing the State in full control of primary 
roads. By 1933 Pennsylvania was equipped with 13,551 miles of improved high- 
way under State administration and a total of 36,186 miles of roads of all types. 

In the administration of Governor Gifford Pinchot, State aid and control was 
further extended over several thousand miles of rural highway. These were im- 
proved with hard surfaces to “take the farmers out of the mud.” These roads are 
still known as “Pinchot roads” in many sections of Pennsylvania. By 1933 Penn- 
sylvania was equipped with an average of 2.29 miles of highway for every square 
mile of area, compared with .87 miles for the Nation as a whole. Rural improved 
road mileage in 1933 amounted to 8,343 miles, with some 10,000 miles still unim- 
proved. By the same date about seven per cent of all motor vehicles in the United 
States were registered and operated over Pennsylvania highways. As of November 
30, 1934 the number of private passenger cars registered in the State was reported 
aS 1,475,524. Lhere were 5,704 buses and 258,220 commercial trucks and tractors 
registered to furnish a total of 1,738,948 motor vehicles. Pennsylvania now had 
about 16 motor vehicles in operation for every mile of highway, as compared 
with about half that number for the Nation as a whole. The State Planning Board 
reported in 1934 that between 6,000 and 7,500 truck operators held certificates of 
public convenience and necessity and operated an estimated 7 to 8% per cent of 
all registered commercial vehicles. Eighty per cent of all passenger vehicles, ex- 
clusive of private cars, were also common carriers. It is obvious that by the 1930's 
the automobile and truck were playing an important part in the entire economy 
of the state in terms of carrying goods and furthering the conducting of all busi- 
ness operations. 


Pennsylvania’s Modern Highway System—Naturally, the Pennsylvania high- 
way system did not stand still after 1933. The Pennsylvania Manual for 1951-1952 
reported approximately 100,000 miles of public highway in Pennsylvania and a 
total State highway mileage of 40,982 miles. Of this total 36,938 miles were hard 
surfaced and improved. From 1911 to May 31, 1951 the State Highway Depart- 
ment had spent more than $2,024,933,000 for improved highways. Local expend- 
itures for highways in the same period amounted to another estimated $5 1,000,- 
ooo. During the biennium ending May 31, 1951 total expenditures of the State 
Highway Department amounted to $325,304,000. In 1951 the Department of 
Revenue registered 2,575,219 passenger cars, 484,549 commercial vehicles, and 
202,475 motorcycles, buses and miscellaneous vehicles for a total motor vehicle 
registration of 3,262,243. The income of the State from registration fees and 
operators’ licenses amounted in 1951 to $55,524,890.58. Liquid fuel taxes brought 
in another $112,893,570.24. The total amount of money available for highways 
from State taxes and licenses which remained with the Motor License Fund 
amounted to $101,509,056.86. 
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The Pennsylvania Turnpike System—The completion of the famous Pennsyl- 
vania ‘Turnpike limited-access highway from the eastern limits of the State to the 
Ohio boundary of Pennsylvania has added yet another link to the developing 
highway system of the Commonwealth. Created in 1937, the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike Commission was then authorized to construct, finance, and operate a toll 
highway from Middlesex in Cumberland County to Irwin in Westmoreland 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Highways) 


U. S. Route 22, at Speeceville, Dauphin County, Being Rebuilt to Provide 
Four-lane Highway Above Flood Level 


County for a distance of 160 miles. The five member Commission began actual 
construction of the Pennsylvania Turnpike on October 27, 1938. It was opened 
to travel on October 1, 1941 as the “first long-distance highway in America to be 
constructed without cross traffic at grade anywhere and with all modern trans- 
portation necessities incorporated in its design.” The Philadelphia Extension of 
another 100 miles was authorized by Legislative Act No. 11 dated May 6, 1940 
and connecting Middlesex with King of Prussia. Construction of the new exten- 
sion was started September 28, 1948 and it was opened to traffic November 20, 
1950. The Western Extension from Irwin to the Ohio line was authorized by 
Legislative Act No. 53 on June 11, 1941. Construction started October 24, 1949, 
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and the western unit was completed for traffic December 26, 1951. It totals anoth- 
er 67 miles, bringing the Pennsylvania Turnpike to a 327 mile length as of that 
date. 

The 1951 Assembly approved three further extensions: (1) The Delaware 
River Extension; (2) the Northeastern Extension to connect New York and Penn- 
sylvania by uniting the Susquehanna and the Delaware valleys; (3) a Gettysburg 





View of Pennsylvania’s Great Turnpike 


Extension running from near Harrisburg to the Maryland border. In 1949 a link 
with Erie from some point on the western end of the Turnpike was approved. 
Completion of the entire main Turnpike line to the Delaware and a union with 
the New Jersey Turnpike was also pushed. Surveys for the Erie and Scranton 
links were underway in 1953-1954. 

Projected as a toll road which would be self-liquidating, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike in its first years of operation exceeded all expectations as to volume of 
traffic and income. Evidence already is at hand to indicate that the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike may have started a revolution in transportation the equal of the turnpike 
era of road building generated by the first American turnpike improved road from 
Lancaster to Philadelphia in the 1790's. New Jersey, Ohio, and West Virginia 
are states which had copied the Pennsylvania experiment by 1953, and others were 
considering the prospect for toll turnpikes. The steady line of huge trailer-trucks 
to be seen constantly on the Pennsylvania Turnpike is reminiscent of the Cone- 
stoga wagon days when long lines of huge freight wagons moved east and 
west across Pennsylvania. The Turnpike proved an immediate aid to the truck 
transportation system of the Nation in terms of a new and faster connection be- 
tween the Middle West and New York and Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania and the Air Age—The automobile and truck hardly had started 
a revolution in transportation before an even faster way of getting from place to 
place was made available in the modern airplane. Pennsylvania’s connection with 
the birth of the air age goes back to the inventive genius of Samuel P. Langley of 
Pittsburgh’s Allegheny Observatory. Samuel Pierpont Langley was appointed 
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director of the Observatory in 1867 at the age of thirty-three and was even then 
a well-known young scientist. One of his first inventions was the development for 
the first time of a method by which the correct observatory time was transmitted 
locally by telegraph. This was quickly taken up by the Nation’s railroads and 
provided for the first time an accurate way of standardizing time-service. 

In the early eighties Langley began pioneer experiments in aerodynamics, the 
science upon which human flight is based. His search for information on the 
earth’s atmosphere led Langley into the study of the flight practices of birds and 
their ability to soar without wing motion. He learned that this was made possible 
by an upward curve on the upward side of the wing. Langley built wings of paper 
and bamboo to study gliding. He next built a “whirling table” with which to 
measure exactly the lifting power of wings made by man. This gave him more 
information on the lifting power of different wing designs. Soon Langley was led 
to the building of tiny model airplanes, which he practiced sailing from a Pitts- 
burgh hill-top. 

In 1887 Langley went to Washington as secretary of the famous Smithsonian 
Institution. In 1891 his book called Experiments in Aerodynamics, a veritable 
handbook on the subject of airplane wing construction, was published. This was 
ten years before the first man-carrying airplane was built. In 1896 Langley 
launched an experimental steam-powered small flying machine from a houseboat 
on the Potomac River and it flew successfully for three-quarters of a mile. In Oc- 
tober 1903, Langley attempted to launch a man-carrying plane by catapult in the 
same manner as now used by aircraft carriers. The experiment failed and became 
known as “Langley’s folly.” In December of the same year the Wright brothers 
launched successfully their first plane at Kitty Hawk. Langley died three years 
later not knowing that Glenn H. Curtiss in 1914 would launch successfully and 
fly the same plane with which Langley had failed in 1903. Thus, while not win- 
ning the title of inventor of the successful airplane, Langley contributed greatly 
to the science of flight and the structural designs which made it possible. 

Pennsylvania made another contribution to the air age through its aluminum 

industry, without which product the modern plane hardly could have been built. 
Pennsylvania also became the home of the pioneer and leading small airplane, the 
Piper Cub, now built at Lock Haven. Some 7,000 of these tiny planes were built 
and used in World War II and became known as the “flying jeep.” William Piper 
sometimes has been called the “Henry Ford of aviation” because of his devotion 
to the idea that the airplane should become as common in individual use as the 
automobile. Piper’s connection with the industry began at Bradford in McKean 
County with the building of a light plane designed by the Taylor brothers of 
Rochester, New York. The Piper Cub plane was put in production at Bradford 
in 1930 with an engine made at Pottstown. The plant was centered at Lock Haven 
after 1937 and several models were developed and made available. Its small three- 
passenger plane soon became one of the leading light planes available for individual 
flight use in the United States. 


Air Transportation in Pennsylvania—By 1933 air transportation had developed 
to a point where any general survey of transportation facilities in the Keystone 
State must include it. Six main airways reached across the State and lighted 
fields were available for day and night flying. Five of the major air transport 
companies of the nation were flying across Pennsylvania and using its airports. 
Pennsylvania was on the main route of the new air mail service with its system 
of lighted beacons at ten to fifteen mile intervals to guide night flying. A State 
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Aeronautics unit had become a reality as a function of the State Government. 
The number of licensed planes in the State was increasing from 351 in 1929 to 
490 in 1934. By 1932 there were over one thousand licensed pilots in the State. 
The number of airports and landing fields increased from 85 to 111 between 1930 
and 1933. Commercial airports and landing fields were now inspected and licensed 
by the Division of Aeronautics in the State Department of Revenue. Five transport 
lines gave not only passenger but air express service with overnight deliveries 
from Philadelphia to the Pacific Coast. Commercial air transportation for Penn- 
sylvania had become of age. 

Today, there are more than 300 airfields and landing strips in the Keystone 
State with increased major airline service connecting most of the larger cities. The 
Philadelphia International Airport has established itself as one of the more im- 
portant Atlantic seaboard airport centers. The new Allegheny County Airport 
serving Pittsburgh is one of the finest and most modern in the entire Nation. In 
1943 the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission in the Department of Commerce 
was created by the Assembly to examine, rate, and license airports, landing fields, 
and air navigation facilities, as well as to adopt regulations regarding the same 
and generally to supervise and regulate the aviation industry of the State. Both 
as a means of moving certain goods and as a medium for speeding the conduct of 
business by carrying passengers, aviation has become of prime importance to the 
economy of the Keystone State. 


Pennsylvania’s Waterways and Ports—The importance of interior rivers and 
of canals as carriers has declined sharply in the modern era but at the same time 
certain rivers and ports have played an important part in the economy of the 
State. Western Pennsylvania is provided with a network of river transportation 
involving the Youghiogheny, the Monongahela, and Allegheny rivers. With the 
aid of improvements in the way of locks and related facilities by the Federal 
government, they continue to play a vital role in the economy of that region. 
Those who drive along the highways which follow the course of these rivers 
near Pittsburgh and the Monongahela and Allegheny valleys will see today 
long lines of barges loaded with coal, petroleum, or other freight which are being 
moved by sturdy powered river boats. The Ohio River north of Pittsburgh is 
likewise of key importance to the industrial plants in that area. During World 
War II river tonnage in the Pittsburgh district reached a new peak of 32,540,808 
tons. Allegheny River tonnage amounted to 2,41 5,604 while that on the Monon- 
gahela reached 26,555,502. Tonnage moved on the Ohio from the Point at Pitts- 
burgh to Captina Island amounted to 17,937,675. These figures are for 1945. A 
breakdown of the tonnage further indicates the value of these western rivers to the 
industrial economy of the region. In order of volume, the largest quantity of 
freight moved by river in 1945 was represented by coal. It was by a wide margin 
of over 25 million tons. Next in importance were sand and gravel, oil and 
gasoline, iron and steel, and limestone. The several hundred miles of navigable 
waters represented by these western rivers have had an important bearing on the 
continued supremacy of the steel and allied industries in this region. As a 
coastal river port, Pittsburgh in 1951 reported a tonnage of over 12 million tons of 
shipping. Pittsburgh, therefore, ranks as a major Pennsylvania port. 

Turning northward, the only Great Lakes port of Pennsylvania is at Erie. In 
the years between the War of 1812 and the Civil War Erie developed considerably 
as a Great Lakes shipping center. By 1846 daily steamboat service had been estab- 
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lished to Buffalo. The opening of the Erie Extension Canal for Pittsburgh in 
1844 and the coming of the railroad connection with central Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the Civil War gave further impetus to Erie’s importance as a Lake port, 
following its incorporation as a city in 1851. In more recent years, however, Erie 
has not continued to develop as a major Great Lakes trade center due largely 
to competition from Buffalo and Ohio ports on Lake Erie. In 1943 coastwise trade 
out of Erie amounted to 5,691,000 short tons in receipts and 1,345,000 short tons 
in shipments. The total trade of the Port of Erie as reported for 1951 amounted to 
7,796,968 short tons. This contrasted with a 20 million plus tons of Lake trade out 
of Buffalo and 30 millions out of Toledo, Ohio. 

At the other end of Pennsylvania, the Delaware River provides the Keystone 
State with its only outlet to the Atlantic and has kept Philadelphia in the forefront 
as a world port and shipping center with consequent benefit to Pennsylvania’s 
economy. Access to the Port of Philadelphia has been made easier by frequent 
widening and deepening of the Delaware River channel. A further development of 
this program, with Federal aid, presents a current problem in terms of extendin 
the usefulness of the Delaware as a port of entry. As it is, Philadelphia has 
maintained its place as the second port of the United States, though it is about 
a hundred miles from the Atlantic. Philadelphia’s trade is both coastal and foreign. 
In 1943 the coastal trade amounted to 1,174,000 short tons in incoming trade and 
4,967,000 tons in outgoing shipments. In 1951 a total volume of commerce via the 
Delaware River and its tributaries from Trenton to the sea amounted to 
85,927,192 short tons. Philadelphia ranked second as a U. S. port but the volume 
of the Delaware River trade was less than one-half the 192,582,540 tons of New 
York Harbor. Philadelphia Harbor itself accounted for only 42,393,695 tons the 
same year. Marcus Hook on the Delaware accounted for the next largest amount 
of tonnage, or 18,644,844 tons. 

A recent survey of the importance of the “Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” char- 
acterized the Port of Philadelphia as “America’s second and fastest-growing port, 
with regular service to 250 foreign ports. . . .” The total revenue generated by 
commerce passing over the piers of the Delaware in 1950 was reported as about 
one billion dollars. The direct revenue to the economy of the Port area was 
nearly half a billion. The Port District is included within the Delaware River 
Port Authority jurisdiction, and the Authority celebrated its first anniversary in 
1952. Included in the area represented by the Authority are Philadelphia and 
Delaware counties in Pennsylvania, along with an eight county area of New 
Jersey bordering on the Delaware. The Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army 
bundles the entire group of ports in the area extending from the head of tidewater 
at Trenton to the head of the Delaware Bay below Wilmington. The Delaware 
River Port Authority was created in 1951 by a joint interstate compact between 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey as a means of facilitating the development of the 
entire area served by the Port. There is every indication that the importance of 
the Delaware River gateway to the ports of the entire world will continue to 
be of great importance to the further development of southeastern Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvanians Invent the Typewriter—Modern business depends upon 
more than the movement of goods. It needs the modern facilities for conducting 
business and carrying on sales and production which are made possible by recent 
developments in the world of communication. The invention of the typewriter 
led to changes in business communications and eventually to mechanical means 
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of keeping books and accounts in the world of modern business. The names of 
two Pennsylvanians, Christopher Sholes and James Densmore, figure prominently 
in the invention and development of the typewriter. The Sholes typewriter was 
developed and patented in 1868 and later sold to the Remington Arms Company 
to become the Remington typewriter. Sholes was born near Danville in 18 19 
and worked as a printer there until his removal to Wisconsin. Densmore was a 
native of Meadville and developed another “writing machine” in common use 
in the early years of the typewriter. 


Pennsylvanians Narrowly Miss Credit for the Lelephone—By 1900 the tele- 
phone had become another important communication facility. Alexander Graham 
Bell is credited with its invention in 1876 and first demonstrated it at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. Pennsylvania’s Daniel Drawbaugh, Cumberland 
County inventor who lived across the Susquehanna opposite Harrisburg, also 
invented a telephone and patented it the same time as Bell. A long legal battle 
carried all the way to the U. S. Supreme Court finally ended in Bell’s victory and 
consequent credit as the telephone’s inventor. There are those who believe that had 
Drawbaugh possessed funds for more adequate legal representation he might 
have won his case and gone down in history as the telephone’s inventor rather than 
Bell. Use of the telephone was becoming general by 1900 as companies were 
organized to build and operate lines all over the State. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was organized in 1879 as an expansion of a company first 
organized in the city two years earlier. Philadelphia’s first telephone exchange 
and telephone directory appeared in 1878. A year later the Philadelphia directory 
still listed only 420 names as users. By the 1880’s telephones were being installed 
in all major cities and by 1907 the present Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania was born. Today, there are nearly two million telephones in use in 
Pennsylvania alone. As an instrument of ready communication in the world of 
business it has no equal. Recent advances make possible almost instant communica- 
tion by telephone with key points in any part of the United States and with 
foreign countries. 


The Rise of Mass Distribution~The modern economy is held together by 
a distributive system of quite a different character from that of a century ago. 
Mass production of goods is accompanied by advertising and mass distribution. 
More and more people are being employed in the business of selling and servicing 
fields. Even as late as 1900 a very large part of the goods produced by the 
typical manufacturer was distributed and sold to a relatively local market. Today, 
few industrial establishments depend upon a local market or are geared solely to 
producing for it. Perhaps the most prevalent type of industry today which still 
exists to supply a more or less local market is the dairy business and some local 
bakeries. And even these fields of manufacturing are organized for the most 
part in terms of larger scale production and distribution than was common even 
a quarter century ago. The local dairy plant or bakery finds itself facing the 
competition of concerns organized on even a national basis. In other instances, 
the local producer may be a part of a larger national organization such as the 
National Dairy Company. 


_ The Rise of Service Industry—A result of mass distribution has been the 
rise of what are usually known as the “service industries.” These activities have to 
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do with communication, office work and organization, sales, advertising, and the 
like. The number of individuals employed in such capacities in Pennsylvania 
increased nearly sixty per cent between 1910 and 1930. In the same period, the 
number of persons employed in producing goods increased only two per cent. 
Thousands of clerical workers, salesmen, public relations and advertising people are 
utilized in our modern economy, and in increasing numbers as compared with the 
number of people needed actually to produce goods. Today, there are many in- 
stances in which more people are employed in merchandising a product than in its 
actual manufacture. Analysis of statistics on the distribution of gainful workers 
over ten years of age in Pennsylvania by class of employment reveals this trend. 
Between 1910 and 1930 the percentage of the total population employed in 
farming declined from 11.6 per cent to 6.8 per cent, those employed in mining 
fell from 10.5 per cent to 8.1 per cent. The number of persons in manufacturing 
and mechanical industry decreased from 4o per cent to 38.1 per cent. In the same 
period, the number gaining a living from clerical services rose from 5.4 per cent 
to 8.9 per cent; those engaged in trade rose from 9.8 per cent to 12.3 per cent. 


The Trend Toward Larger Stores—The best days of the old fashioned 
“country store” were numbered after 1900. A survey of retail business in Penn- 
sylvania in 1929 showed 135,275 stores doing business in the Keystone State. 
Thirty-four per cent of these stores did a business of less than $5,000 a year 
but these stores handled a meagre 2.62 per cent of the goods sold that year. 
The highest percentage of goods sold was by stores doing a business in the 
fifty to one hundred thousand dollar class. The next largest amount of goods 
was handled by stores which did a million or more dollars worth of business. 
More than seventy-five per cent of the goods sold were by stores with at least 
a thirty thousand dollar a year business. The same survey revealed that more and 
more stores concentrated on selling certain special types of goods. The old time 
country store, which sold “a little of everything,” was disappearing. 

While independently owned stores still did the most retail business in 
Pennsylvania in 1929, the “chain store” showed a great increase over 1922. Six per 
cent of the total number of Pennsylvania stores which did fifteen per cent of the 
business in 1929, were regional or national chain stores. In the grocery store field, 
eighteen per cent of the stores were chain stores and handled more than half 
the total business. The amount of goods sold by the average chain store in the 
grocery field in 1929 was four times that sold by the small independent grocer. 
analysis of the groups of commodities sold in Pennsylvania retail business outlets 
in 1929, as revealed in reports of the State Planning Board in 1934, sheds further 
light on the revolution in living habits produced by economic changes. Food- 
stuffs were in 1929 the largest single item sold in Pennsylvania retail stores. 
Automotive supplies of all kinds furnished in most Pennsylvania cities the next 
largest field of expenditures. Since gasoline was one of the commodities, this 
indicates the growing importance of the automobile in the economy. Wearing 
apparel was another major merchandise field. In short, the Pennsylvanian of 1929 
obviously was far less self-sufficient person in terms of providing for his own 
needs in food, clothing and transportation than his grandfather and grand- 
mother of an earlier era. 


Pennsylvania Leaders in Chain Store Development—Pennsylvanians played an 
important role in developing the modern methods of mass distribution and selling 
as represented by the so-called chain store. John Wanamaker of Philadelphia was 
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a pioneer in developing the modern-type city department store. The modern 
“dime. store,” as represented by the familiar Woolworth “five and dime,” was 
first tried out successfully in Lancaster in June, 1879. The Kresge Stores were 
founded by Pennsylvanian Sebastian S. Kresge in 1907. Samuel H. Kress started 
his chain of stores at Nanticoke in 1887. The G. C. Murphy chain of stores was 
started at McKeesport in 1906. John J. Newberry, Sunbury native, started his 
first unit at Stroudsburg in 1911. The Woolworth chain soon grew to over one 
thousand stores and the other Pennsylvania-born chains grew into hundreds 
of stores in all parts of the nation. Some of the early chain food stores were also 
started in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg and Philadelphia in particular mothered 
several major regional chains, including American Stores Company, Weiss Stores 
Food Fair, and others. 


Pennsylvania Income and its Distribution—One of the most important 
elements in any economy is the amount of wealth measured in terms of income 
which it produces. This is the source from which flows the capital for further 
investment and continued expansion of the economic system. It also influences 
the development of major social and cultural changes. Better living conditions 
and steadily advancing cultural and educational institutions are sure to accompany 
an expanding level of income. It is necessary, therefore, to give attention to 
the wealth and income status of the Keystone State as influenced by the economic 
developments of the modern era. 

Several factors promoted increased income and wealth for Pennsylvanians 
in the period under consideration. In the first place, the real value of manufact- 
ured products was increasing steadily. A State Planning Board survey in 1934 gave 
the increase in real value of manufactures as from $7,860,000,000 in 1929 to an 
estimated $9,000,000,000 in 1944. The actual dollar value of the products of 
“productive industries” in Pennsylvania as reported for 1943 was $14,021,794,400. 
By 1948 this figure had risen to $18,587,676,900. In terms of dollar income for 
workers, the productive industries of Pennsylvania in 1943 provided $4,039,511,- 
100 in wages. The wages of employees in this field for 1948 were reported as 
$5,206,894,800. 

Returning again to the State Planning Board study published in 1934, real 
value of manufactured products amounted in 1909 to slightly less than four 
billion dollars and reached a peak of nearly eight billion dollars in 1929. By 1931 
the depression had brought the real value figure back down to less than six 
billions. When it is kept in mind that the value created by manufactures in 
Pennsylvania in 1850 amounted to only $155,044,910, and even in 1900 was less 
than two billion dollars, or $1,834,790,860, it is easy to observe the great increase 
in the wealth of the Keystone State resulting from its industrial growth. Manu- 
facturing contributes about thirty per cent of the total income of the State. 
Hence, these statistics of industrial income and wages are a valid measure of the 
growth of the wealth of the Commonwealth. 

The increased income of Pennsylvanians from manufacturing was made 
possible not so much through an increase in working population as by a 
remarkable shift in the use of power and the machine, greatly increasing product- 
ivity on the part of each worker. Pennsylvania consistently has employed more 
than one-ninth of the wage earners engaged in manufacturing. In 1909 there 
were reported 877,534 wage earners or 13.5 per cent of the total for the United 
States, for Pennsylvania. In 1919 the percentage had fallen to 12.6 per cent, but 
the actual number of wage earners had risen to 1,13 5,837. This represented the 
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peak employment of wage earners in Pennsylvania prior to 1931, when less 
than 800,000 workers were reported in manufacturing. During World War II 
employment in industry zoomed to a record total of 2, 560,181 in 1943. But by 1948 
the average number of employees in productive industries was reported as down 
to 1,808,817. 

Despite this situation, a consistent increase in productivity has been possible 
in the machine age, In 1909 a total of 2,903,413 primary horespower, or an 
average of 3.3 horsepower per worker, was available to Pennsylvania industry. 
In the next twenty years the total primary horsepower increased to 5,991,493, Or 
an average of 5.9 horespower per worker. This was an increase in mechanical 
power available to each working man amounting to almost 80 per cent. The 
relationship of this to increased productivity is shown when it is pointed out 
that the real value of products produced per wage earner grew in the same twenty 
year period from $4,460 in 1909 to $7,740 in 1929, or an increase of over 73 per 
cent. 

Increased horsepower had been made available through use of steam power 
prior to 1900. By that date more than go per cent of the State’s industry was 
converted to steam power. The use of the old style water wheel was nearly 
extinct as a power resource except in small grist mills in rural Pennsylvania. The 
use of the gas engine and electricity further revolutionized the power picture in 
the twentieth century. In 1904 the percentage of steam power used in Pennsylvania 
amounted to 90.7 per cent of the total. By 1909 this percentage had fallen to 
87 per cent. As early as 1909 about five per cent of the power used by industry 
was from rented electricity. Horsepower available from gas engines was growing 
by leaps and bounds. The combination of increased horsepower and the applica- 
tion of it to the machine was back of the great increase in worker productivity 
in the industrial field. 

Since only some thirty per cent of Pennsylvania’s income or wealth are 
represented by manufacturing, the total picture of the State’s income must be 
considered. A report from the Joint State Government Commission on Penn- 
sylvania’s Industrial Economy in 1949 provides pertinent data. Per capita income 
of Pennsylvanians took a nose dive during the depression years from 1929 to 
1932, in common with the entire country. This per capita income of the Keystone 
State has been showing a decline in relative relationship to that of the entire 
Nation since the depression era. In 1929 the ratio of Pennsylvania per capita 
income to that of the Nation was 113, but by 1947 it had fallen to 104. Several 
other states joined Pennsylvania in the decline while others, especially in the 
South, increased. 

Accurate statistics of a comparative nature on total income of Pennsylvanians 
for the entire period since the Civil War are not available and would have little 
value anyway unless adjusted for changing values of the dollar. Reports of the 
State Planning Board provide a pattern of income for the period from 1916 to 
1929. In millions of dollars Pennsylvania income, excluding profits from sale of 
property and durable goods, grew from $4,207 in 1916 to $7,583 in 1929. In terms 
of average values established by a 1913 price index the growth in millions. of 
dollars was from $3,856 to $4,754. In terms of per capita income, the current 
money value figure was $504 in 1916 and $793 in 1929. In adjusted dollars, the 
per capita income became $462 per person in 1916 and $497 in 1929. Total 
income payments to individuals in Pennsylvania as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for 1945 amounted to $1 1,134,000,000. Adjustments for the 
changing value of the dollar would decrease this amount to possibly seven or 
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eight billions. Measured either in terms of total income or adjusted income, the 
increase in Pennsylvania’s income from 1916 through 1929 and to 1945 was very 
material. Personal income of Pennsylvanians as reported for U. S. income tax 
purposes averaged $1,822 per person for 1953, or $113 above the national average. 
Total income reported amounted to $19,419,000,000, an increase of $18,310,000 
Over 1952. 

Distribution of income has a special importance in determining variations 
in standards of living and general social and cultural progress in different sections 
of the State. State Planning Board studies reported in 1934 on income distribu- 
tion in Pennsylvania in 1929 are revealing of certain wide differences in income 
distribution. Income of the farm population of Pennsylvania, for example, in 
1929 amounted to 714 millions of dollars. Per capita total income of all Penn- 
sylvanians was placed at $815.00, as contrasted with $305.00 for the farm popula- 
tion and $865.00 for non-farm population. This expresses, of course, the 
declining importance of agriculture as a source of income. It also points up certain 
new and special problems connected with rural living conditions and educational 
facilities in rural areas resulting from low income levels. Income figures for rural 
Pennsylvanians reflected such conditions as a twenty to twenty-five per cent aban- 
donment of farm land in 1929, an increase in sub-marginal land amounting to 
more than six per cent of the total farm area of the State, and similar evidences of 
poverty or near poverty in sections of Pennsylvania’s farmlands. Pennsylvania in 
1929 ranked second among all the states in non-farm population income but only 
eighth in farm population income. 

The distribution of income among the general population is another im- 
portant part of the picture. The same State Planning Board studies previously men- 
tioned indicate that in 1929 some 35 per cent of the people receiving some 11 
per cent of the total income were actually in a class where their total annual 
incomes were less than $1,000. The next largest segment in the population was 
represented by 46 per cent of the people receiving 34.5 per cent of the total in- 
come, but whose annual incomes ranged between $1,000 and $2,000. Thus over 
80 per cent of the people of Pennsylvania in 1929 were in income brackets below 
the $2,000 level of total annual income. Two per cent of the people were in the 
five to ten thousand dollar income group. The 1.3 per cent of the people who re- 
ceived $10,000 or more a year received over 27 per cent of the total income. 
These figures boil down to the fact that while some 46 per cent of the people 
received incomes of not over $2,000 a year representing 34 per cent of the total 
income, a small 1.3 per cent were getting incomes of $10,000 or over 27 per 
cent of the total income of the State. This disparity in income distribution in- 
evitably meant wide differences in basic living standards and in cultural and 
other advantages between these two widely divergent income groups. At the 

same time the 35 per cent of Pennsylvanians who received $1,000 or less than that 
as an annual income represented a poverty or near poverty condition upon the 
part of many. Flowing from this latter situation were problems of housing, 
welfare and relief measures, public health and a variety of other social problems 
common to our modern era. 


The Changing Organization of Business—Along with the expansion of in- 
dustry and the resulting economic revolution went a revolutionary change in 
the nature of basic business organization. As of 1800, there were not more than 
three hundred “corporations” in all the United States and not more than twenty- 
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five of these were in manufacturing or commerce. Banking and transportation were 
the only major fields in which corporate organization was common. The partner- 
ship was a common feature of business organization in Pennsylvania down to the 
Civil War, though the State had passed some legislation which was designed to 
facilitate the organization of private corporations. As it was, almost all corporate 
business in Pennsylvania such as turnpike, canal, railroad companies and banks, 
was based on State charters specifically authorized by Act of Assembly. Indeed, 
the amounts of capital needed for industrial enterprises had not yet grown large 
enough to demand more than a partnership organization on the part of a few 
large capitalists. 

This situation was changed greatly by conditions of the growing economic 
expansion which followed the Civil War. In Pennsylvania the provision for special 
legislation providing State charters for corporations gave rise to serious criticism 
and was an important reason for the writing and adoption of the new State 
Constitution in 1873. The ability of the Assembly to provide great favors for 
certain business groups by granting them charters and franchises gave rise to the 
temptation to exert undue and even corrupt influences on the Assembly to secure 
them. As a result, the Constitution of 1873 in Section 7 of Article III on “Legisla- 
tion” specified that the General Assembly “shall not pass” any local or special law 
“Creating corporations, or amending, renewing, or extending the charters 
thereof.”” The process of incorporating business enterprises was transferred to 
the courts and further specific regulations provided by law for the process. 

The remarkable expansion of manufacturing, mining, and transportation 
produced demands for greater increased sums of capital which no longer could 
be accumulated through the partnership of a few men of wealth. Bank capital 
entered into financing business to a larger degree than ever before. As a result, 
business enterprise in Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, was called upon to return 
to the old principle of the stock company organization which had been utilized 
in the era of European discovery and settlement by the great trading companies 
of the 17th century. Adequate studies of the full development of corporate 
business structure in Pennsylvania are lacking but it is possible to draw certain 
general conclusions about the trend of the period from 1870 to 1900. Today, the 
corporation is taken for granted in any sizable business enterprise but those were 
the years when it was really getting its start. By 1900 at least two-thirds of Ameri- 
can business was organized on a corporate basis and there is every reason to assert 
that Pennsylvania may well have been ahead of the national trend in this develop- 
ment. This is due to the fact that Pennsylvania was developing so rapidly in 
the fields of heavy industry, such as steel, and was also a major factor in the 
organization of the mining industry of the Nation. The observant Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of New York commented on January 13, 1866:“There 
is an increasing tendency in our capital to move in larger masses than formerly 
... It is one of the signs of the time and will probably exert no small influence 
over the future growth of our industrial and commercial enterprise.” 

While this was a general observation, at the same time it is one applicable 
especially to Pennsylvania at that date. The trend toward so-called big business 
is well indicated by basic statistics on Pennsylvania industrial progress. Between 
1850 and 1900 the increase in number of wage earners was about five times 
while the value of products of manufactures grew more than ten times. Capital- 
ization of manufacturing increased in round figures from a little over 94 million to 
more than one and a half billion dollars. From 1890 to 1900 the number of 
manufacturing establishments in Pennsylvania increased 32.7 per cent while 
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capitalization expanded by 56.5 per cent. From 1880 to 1890 the percentages 
were 26 to 108.9. This indicates consolidation and enlargement trends. In 1900 
census reports indicate that 50.3 per cent of Pennsylvania industrial establish- 
ments still produced less than $500 worth of products, which shows how very 
small industry continued to exist. But the important point is that these plants 
produced a mere 7.5 per cent of the state’s total manufactures. In many an indus- 
try of the period, comparative statistics tell the familiar story of the consolidation 
of a smaller number of plants and mills producing a steadily increased volume of 
products. 


The Rise of Big Business—Even more valid evidence of the growth of larger 
scale corporate enterprise in industry in Pennsylvania is provided by the United 
States manufacturing census in 1900, which is the first to report on what were 
termed “industrial combinations.” The census commented, “This form of corpo- 
rate industry was almost entirely developed in the United States during the period 
between the censuses of 1890 and 1900.”’ Combinations were defined as “a number 
of formerly independent mills which have been brought together into one com- 
pany under a charter obtained for that purpose.” There were 2,216 plants in the 
United States in the “industrial combination” category of control and 185 com- 
panies which controlled them in a dozen major fields of industrial enterprise. 
Forty of these combinations, the largest number in a single field, were in iron and 
steel and this means that Pennsylvania was dominant in this field. Pennsylvania 
had by far the largest number of plants and mills reported as involved in these 
combinations, a total of 358 as compared with 227 for New York. These Penn- 
sylvania plants represented a capitalization of over a quarter billion dollars and pro- 
ducts worth nearly half a billion annually. The Carnegie Steel Company and Beth- 
lehem Steel Company were prime examples in this field. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh Brewing Company, Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, National Steel Company, American Steel Hoop 
Company, Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company, American Cement Company, 
United States Clay Manufacturing Company, and Pressed Steel Car Company 
were other giants of industry based in the Keystone State by the time the United 
States Industrial Commission made its study of the “trust” movement and reported 
on it In 1901-1902. 

Charles M. Schwab, Carnegie’s “right-hand-man,” in testifying before the 
Commission explained how the Carnegie enterprise shifted from partnerships to 
corporate status. Said Schwab, “It was then found that this partnership had grown 
so large and the business of such a varied character, there were so many Companies 
to control and so many partnerships holding varied interests, that for the sake of 
harmony among our partners it was decided to put all in the control of one cor- 
poration, to be known as the Carnegie Company.” It was this corporation which 
in turn became the keystone in the arch of the gigantic United States Steel Cor- 
poration organized by John Pierpont Morgan in 1901 as America’s first billion 
dollar corporation. 

The studies of the Industrial Commission reveal clearly how business grew 
large in Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was founded in 1883 by 
Captain John B. Ford as the second glass manufacturer in the Nation and had 
plants at Tarentum, Ford City, Creighton, Butler, Duquesne, and Charleroi. By 
1889 it was the world’s largest plate glass manufacturer and international in its mar- 
ket scope. By 1900 it controlled about 70 per cent of the output with seven of its 
ten plants in Pennsylvania. The Pittsburgh Coal Company was the giant of the 
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bituminous coal industry with some 140 properties within seventy-five miles of 
Pittsburgh. Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company was organized in 1900 in 
Pittsburgh and was the largest single manufacturer of modern plumbing equip- 
ment. The same relative position was occupied by the other “titans” reporting to 
the Industrial Commission at the turn of the century. Pennsylvania industry was 
indeed revolutionized in terms of its basic organization, capitalization, and nation- 
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al and even international operations by 1900. No other single state witnessed so 
much of the revolution in American industrial management and organization in 
the period from 1880 to 1900. 

The stage was thus set at the opening of the 2oth century for the era of 
modern industrial enterprise. Pictures are worth a thousand words in describing 
the revolution which was to come as a further development of the process of 
corporate big business structures. Photographs of a Pennsylvania mill or factory 
of the “gay nineties,” when placed alongside a modern counterpart, tell their own 
story of the passing of one era and the opening of a new epoch. 

Even the most advanced mill of the older era looks out of place and entirely 
archaic and outmoded as compared with a major industrial operation of today. 
And inside the plant, in terms of the production of the finished product, the basic 
organization and practice of business methods, and the methods and practices 
back of sale and distribution of that product, the era of 1890 when placed along- 
side the methods and practices of 1955 reveals how completely the revolution in 
industry and business has been carried forward in the 2oth century. Consolidated 
capital back of Pennsylvania industry meant that in a very short time the really 
major corporations ceased to be organized and operated simply as a Pennsylvania 
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enterprise. Instead they developed a national character in terms of assembling of 
raw materials, the production of the product in which they specialized, and in 
its distribution. Furthermore, the rise of truly large scale industry meant a mobi- 
lization of resources and facilities back of sweeping and continuing technological 
advances in the particular industry which gave the 2oth century the “machine 
age.” These technological advances never stand still in modern industry. They 
are so varied, so extensive, and so complex as to defy any discussion in a general 
history but belong rather to the special sphere of technological historians, of 
whom there are as yet too few. But much of the economic change which is dis- 
cussed further in this chapter may be attributed basically to the rise in Pennsyl- 
vania of corporate and large scale industrial enterprise of the type just outlined. 


Pennsylvania Leaders of Industry—The rise of la¢ger scale business produced a 
new breed of American business leader. Many of them were dominant figures in 
Pennsylvania-based industry and exerted national and even international influence 
in the new age of far-flung business activity. Some of these figures already were 
touched upon. Men like George Westinghouse, for example, were not only fertile 
inventors but also the organizers and developers of great industrial enterprises. 
Mention has been made of Henry Heinz and the founding of a new food industry. 
Mr. Heinz not only founded a new business but developed and led it until his 
death in 1919. His son Howard Heinz, associated with him in the growth of the 
company, took his place until 1941 when youthful H. J. Heinz II at the age of 
thirty-five assumed charge of what had become perhaps the largest manufacturer 
of food specialties in the Nation. The infant Aluminum Company of America was 
guided to its present position in the international world of business by a founder, 
Arthur V. Davis, Roy A. Hunt, a son of one of the founders, Captain Alfred 
Hunt, and Edward K. Davis, brother of Arthur Davis. Edward K. in 1928 was 
made head of Aluminum Ltd., the new giant international organization of 
ALCOA. 

One of the dominant families in the organization, financing, and developing 
of major industrial enterprises in the era was the famous Pittsburgh Mellons. Rich- 
ard B. Mellon was the first president of the Aluminum Company of America when 
it was organized in 1899 and served in this post until 1910. William L. Mellon was 
the founder of the Gulf Oil Company in 1907 and built it into one of the Nation’s 
most powerful oil producers, refiners, and distributors. Thomas A. Mellon entered 
the contracting business. The Mellons also occupied a role in the development of 
United States Steel. Andrew W. Mellon, the financial genius of the Mellon group, 
with his brother Richard B. Mellon, followed their father Judge Thomas Mellon 
in the development of T. Mellon and Sons. In 1872 it was rated as the largest 
private banking concern in the entire United States. Later, organized as the Mel- 
lon National Bank, it became one of the most influential and far-reaching financial 
institutions in the entire world. Through this reservoir of capital the Mellons were 
able to dip into most of the major corporate ventures of the Pittsburgh area and 
gained an important position in steel, oil, aluminum, and coke. 

Turning to other fields, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was not only 
one of the pioneer manufacturers in the field but developed into a giant in the 
industry. It was founded by seventy-three year old Captain John B. Ford and John 
Pitcairn. Pitcairn, in particular, was one of the dominant figures in developing 
this great industrial enterprise. Turning to the realm of steel, Charles M. Schwab 
must be considered as a genius in organization of the steel industry. He turned 
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from the post of the first president of that new giant of steel, the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, to head the Bethlehem Steel Company in 1905. His post with this Com- 
pany was taken on Schwab’s passing by Eugene M. Grace, a leader in developing 
Bethlehem. Irving S. Olds, native of Erie, figured prominently in the history of 
U. S. Steel for several decades before 1952. The Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, a leader in this industry, was directed and developed from 1897 until his 
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death in 1933 by General Harry C. Trexler. The Sun Oil Company was organized 
in 1886 as another of the major oil producers, refiners, and distributors, with sub- 
sidiary interests in ship building, by the Mercer County native, Joseph N. Pew. 
He led the company until 1912 when his son J. Howard Pew succeeded him. The 
Pew family has been dominant in the history of this particular business from its 
founding to the present. In Meadville, a young lawyer named Lewis Walker de- 
veloped the Talon Company, pioneer manufacturer of the revolutionary hookless 
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fastener, and shaped its destiny until his post was taken by his son Lewis Walker, 
Jr. in 1938. The world famous saw and tool manufacturing company. of Phila- 
delphia, Henry Disston & Sons was not only founded in 1844 but brought to its 
present important position by the Disstons. Five generations of the Philadelphia 
Butterworth family built the H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. into a major design- 
er and manufacturer of the world’s textile machinery. The famous Fels Naphtha 
Soap Industry of Philadelphia was developed by a single family and headed until 
recently by the noted business leader and philanthropist, Samuel Fels. The noted 
Armstrong Cork Company, now at Lancaster and a world leader in making cork 
and linoleum products with a worldwide market, was founded at Pittsburgh in 
1860. It was dominated in its rise to importance by Thomas M. and Charles D. 
Armstrong, who headed the Company until 1929. Their place was taken by H. 
W. Prentis, Jr., who has become in his own right one of the leading industrialists 
of the United States and a one-time president of the powerful National Association 
of Manufacturers. Walter Fuller, president of the Curtis Publishing Company, is 
another Pennsylvania business executive who has occupied this position of nation- 
al leadership among American manufacturers. Even more recently, Edward G. 
Budd founded and developed the famous Budd Company and determined its 
growth until 1946. Budd made his Company a pioneer in revolutionizing railroad 
passenger travel by the building of the first streamliners for western railroads. The 
stories of leadership on the part of Pennsylvania industrialists since the Civil War 
are legion and these are merely samples of how the rise of modern industry has 
been associated with genius in management. 


Pennsylvanians as Leaders Beyond its Borders—Just as Pennsylvania was for- 
tunate in having certain persons, like George Westinghouse, attracted to it to 
become outstanding industrialists so did it send out some of its sons to develop 
business and industry elsewhere. William H. Burson, born in Venango County in 
1832, went to Illinois as a youth with his family in the current westward migra- 
tions of the time. There he was the first person to invent a way of binding grain 
with wire. Wire was not entirely satisfactory and so he invented binder twine 
and developed its manufacture at Rockford, Illinois. Here he also invented and 
manufactured automatic machinery for knitting hose. His company became a 
leader in this field. James S. Bell of Philadelphia graduated from Central High 
School and at the age of sixteen entered his father’s Philadelphia milling business, 
which became a sales agent for the C. C. Washburn Flouring Mills in Minneapolis. 
About 1888 Bell was invited to join the Minneapolis concern, which he did. He 
became at once an active leader in it and reorganized it as the famous Washburn- 
Crosby Company with Bell as president. Before his death in 1915, Bell had made 
it the leading flour milling concern in the United States and thereby contributed 
to making Minneapolis the milling center of America. 

Alfred P. Boller of Philadelphia was a civil engineer who became one of the 
great building and bridge designers of his time, specializing on foundations for such 
structures. Boller, who died in 1912, is credited with having developed the knowl- 
edge of structural foundations which made possible the tremendous skyscrapers 
of New York City. A generation ago everyone knew about and many people 
used Arbuckle’s Coffee. John Arbuckle was born in Pittsburgh in 1839 and early 
joined his brother Charles in the business of roasting and grinding coffee. The real 
problem, however, was packaging the coffee in uniform packages which would 
hold its freshness and flavor. It was John Arbuckle who revolutionized the pro- 
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duction and distribution of America’s breakfast coffee by developing the package 
idea and sealing and selling the ground coffee in this way. He moved to New 
York City in 1871 and there later also entered the sugar refining business and was 
a pioneer in developing packaged sugars for the household. He successfully defied 
the powerful “sugar trust” and became one of the largest sugar refiners and dis- 
tributors in the United States. He was also a pioneer in the idea of importing his 
own raw product in his own ships. Prior to his death in 1912 Arbuckle had be- 
come one of the tycoons of the field in which he had pioneered. 


Technological Advances in Coal and Steel—The realm of technological 
changes, as has been pointed out, is too involved for anything more than a pass- 
ing mention in a general review of the developments of the period. No phase of 
industry escaped a complete and revolutionary expansion of the use of the ma- 
chine and the substitution of mechanical power for human and animal power. 
This has been true not merely in Pennsylvania mines and mills but also on the 
farm. The year 1954 saw the appearance of the first of what has been termed the 
“all electric” farms in the State and at least one other has been added since that 
time. The mechanical revolution involved in the use of the tractor and advanced 
farm machinery already has been pointed out. 

Steel and mining are major heavy industries of Pennsylvania which experi- 
enced major technological changes since 1865, so much so that the picture of 
either at the time of Appomattox as compared with 1955 is hardly recognizable as 
the same industrial activity. 

Coal mining was a rather crude process until well after 1865. Most coal was 
close to the surface and especially in the bituminous fields there were actual out- 
croppings. Early coal was simply quarried from the mines and in the early bitu- 
minous fields nothing more than a pick and shovel were needed. When drift min- 
ing was used an upward slope was followed for drainage. The hardness of an- 
thracite made some blasting necessary but from there on it also was pick and 
shovel mining. Wedges were used to break seams of coal. The coal was hand 
loaded, sometimes in very early mines simply on a wheelbarrow. Later, small cars 
were used pulled by mules. A miner produced some five or six tons a day at best 
and the average was about three and a half tons. Working conditions in the early 
mines were hazardous in extreme as nothing was done about ventilation and little 
effort made to provide other safety devices common in modern mining. In fact, 
the basic hazards confronting the coal miner were not faced with any degree of 
efficiency until State or Federal laws made certain standard requirements neces- 
sary, and that has been within the last few decades. Even the first laws were 
inadequately applied. The average mine of 1860 did not employ more than 
twenty-five men and a mine with 100 workers was an exception. 

Of course the day of the pick and shovel miner long since has passed in any 
modern mine of any size. Coal now is reached by shafts driven vertically into the 

ground to penetrate one or more beds of coal. The shaft may reach 2,000 feet or 
more and is large enough to accommodate two elevators or “cages” to carry men 
and coal. The shafts are carefully timbered against cave-ins. Two hundred cubic 
feet of air per minute per man must be fed into the mine and stale air removed as 
a means of protection against gases. Electric lamps have replaced the old-style 
carbide miner’s lamp. The calcium-carbide lamp itself in the era before electricity 
was an improvement over the other lighting devices and was made possible largely 
by Robert Hare of the University of Pennsylvania who operated the first electric 
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furnace to produce the calcium carbide. Pumping and removing ground water 
is another advance in mining. In most advanced mines the miner’s pick has been 
replaced with a power operated cutting machine using hard steel picks attached 
to a chain and electrically operated. By 1951 only 4.1 per cent of Pennsylvania 
bituminous production was hand cut. Due to different conditions, only about 3 
per cent of anthracite is machine cut. Mechanieal loaders and conveyors are used 





(Courtesy Philadelphia and Reading Coal & Iron Co.) 
Modern Vaulted Roof in a Coal Mine 


in large modern mines but 31 per cent of Pennsylvania’s bituminous coal was still 
hand loaded in 1951. An even larger percentage of anthracite was hand loaded. In 
the modern mine mules are replaced by motorized transport using electric en- 
gines. The first application of electricity to mining in America was made at a 
Lykens Valley Coal Company mine near Millersburg in July 1887. The engine is 
now a Ford Museum piece at Dearborn. One of the large anthracite producers 
today uses 340 electric locomotives and 350 miles of underground trackage. 
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Local conditions and persistence of small mining, especially in central Penn- 
sylvania bituminous fields, kept nearly 2,000 horses and mules at work in Penn- 
sylvania mines as late as 1951, but the percentage had decreased rapidly in the last 
few years. Over 3,000 rope haulage units were also reported in Pennsylvania bi- 
tuminous mines, as contrasted with only 488 in West Virginia. The persistence 
of older methods is accounted for in Pennsylvania by the many thousands of dol- 
lars which modern mining devices cost. A cutter is a $38,000 item and continuous 
miners as of 1952 cost some $67,000. Since over 15 per cent of Pennsylvania’s 
bituminous production is from small mines producing less than 50,000 tons a year, 
such investments are impossible. Only 2.7 per cent of Pennsylvania soft coal mines 
in 1952 were in the over 500,000 tons a year production class as compared with an 
even 6 per cent for West Virginia. As a matter of fact, at this date Pennsylvania 
had 810 mines representing 45.7 per cent of the number of soft coal mines in the 
State which were producing less than 10,000 tons of coal a year. Their production 
amounted, however, to a meager 3.3 per cent of the total. At the same time the 
Robena mine in Greene County is the world’s largest. Some of this is due to the 
fact that Pennsylvania has now mined a far larger percentage of its estimated soft _ 
coal reserves than has any other competing state. In the anthracite fields more use 
is made of mechanical loading equipment and less of cutting machinery because the 
harder coal presents a totally different problem in mining. | 

Because of its early dominance in the bituminous and anthracite industry 
Pennsylvania played an unusual role in the technological advance of the American __ 
coal industry. When American mining began there was so little knowledge and 
skill available that large numbers of Welsh, Irish, English and Scottish miners were 
brought to Pennsylvania to provide labor and skill. This was true in particular of 
the early anthracite mines and accounts for the heavy settlement of these groups 
in the region. In Pennsylvania mines the characteristic ingenuity of Americans, 
however, was quickly put to work developing new and better methods with the 
result that it was not long before the typical Pennsylvania mining operation was 
far ahead of those abroad. American mining remains ahead of European practices, 
thanks to these developments. | 

The first U. S. patent for a “coal breaking machine” was secured in 1843 by 
the Quaker Joseph Battin and was set in operation near Minersville by April, 1844. 
Battin went on to become an engineer and designer of municipal gas and water 
works. Battin’s device employed a hopper, rolls covered with cast-iron teeth, and 
screens to crush and screen mined coal and was operated by a ten horsepower 
stationary engine. It did what it had taken sixty men to do and could prepare 
as high as 200 tons of coal a day. A modern breaker of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company can turn out three carloads or 15,000 tons. James B. 
McNair was an important figure in development of mine surveying and mapping 
in the anthracite region and also in engineering mine drainage tunnels. Most of 
the advances made in mining engineering in the Pennsylvania coal fields later 
found application even in the silver and gold mining operations of the West. 

Advances in steel manufacture were even more spectacular. The anthracite 
furnace began a revolution which was carried further by the new steel industry 
where the original processes were dominated largely by French and English 
practice, though William Kelly was a contemporary of Sir Henry Bessemer in 
developing this important process. The open-hearth of Siemens-Martin method 
originated in France, came into use in Pennsylvania after 1870, and was dominant 
by 1908. New steel technology made its appearance in Pennsylvania plants. Charles 
M. Schwab made Bethlehem Steel a pioneer in producing structural steel of a new 
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and better design known as the “Bethlehem section,” which made possible a 
revolution in erection of large buildings. Mechanization of the steel industry has 
marched ahead with every decade and is still going on. The continuous strip mill 
for rolling sheets of steel which replaced old laborious process involving much 
hand labor is a classic example. The use of the electric steel furnace was another 
2oth century innovation of importance and spurred the making of many new 
alloy steels. The American Bridge Company became the principal builder of 
these new furnaces. Major advances were also made in casting steel. All major steel 
companies today conduct continuous research in the metallurgy of steel and make 
constant improvements in the product. 


Consequences of Technological Advances—No Pennsylvania manufacturer 
of industry has failed to experience similar revolutionary changes in the last half 
century or more. The era since 1900 in particular has been characterized by 
constant improvement and change. Any industry which fails to do so is certain to 
decline and fail. Constant attention to this element in modern industry has 
helped keep Pennsylvania abreast of the Nation industrially. The anthracite 
and bituminous coal industries are excellent examples because both have faced 
in recent decades serious competition from other sources of fuel and power. Coal 
has been characterized as a “sick industry.” Both the State and Federal govern- 
ments have cooperated with private industry in research to change this situation. 
Improvements in mining and attention to new uses of coal are features of this pro- 
gram. Pennsylvania companies have been in the forefront of such developments, 
even to the point of projecting in western Pennsylvania a pilot plant study of the 
possible use of bituminous coal in producing a synthetic new fuel for internal 
combustion motors. 

The net result of mechanization has been greatly increased production of 
goods with less man hours of labor. This in turn is providing leisure time for the 
worker to enjoy the better things in life. Increases in worker income have tended 
to provide the means with which to make that enjoyment a reality. In 1923 
it took the average steelworker, in Pennsylvania or elsewhere, 990 hours of labor 
to purchase a $590 automobile; in 1952, 791 hours of labor would purchase a 
$1640 car, which would certainly take him and his family farther and in greater 
comfort than the car of 1923. The effect of the automobile upon the life 
of the average worker and his family is a story in itself. Studies completed recently 
by the Twentieth Century Fund and reported upon in Steelways for April, 1953, 
indicate that the share of the machine in supplying energy rose from 31 per cent 
in 1850 to 70 per cent in 1900 and 97.7 in 1950. Human energy declined from 22 
per cent in 1850 to ro per cent in 1900 and 1.7 in 1950. As a result, the average 
worker today produces six times as much goods per man-hour as in 1850. Applied 
directly to the Pennsylvania farm, the farmer of 1850 individually produced 
food and fibers for himself and 4.7 other persons as compared with his ability 
to produce food and fibers for himself and 15.6 persons by 1950. 

This increased productivity is reflected in enlarged return for the worker 
from the product of his toil. What this meant in dollars and cents and hours of 
work for the Pennsylvania worker in steel already has been indicated. In terms of 
such industries as the mining of coal, a similar pattern is noticed, as well as in 
general manufacturing. Weekly hours in bituminous mines were reported in 
1948 as 38 and 36.6 in anthracite. The average for all manufacturing was 40.1. 
Average weekly earnings in the bituminous mining industry increased from 
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$19.58 in 1935 to $72.57 in 1948 and in the anthracite industry from $25.98 to 
$66.27. For manufacturing as a whole the increase was from $20.13 to $53.15. 
The contrast with English conditions is indicated by the fact that in 1948 Great 
Britain employed 69 per cent more miners who produced only 39 per cent as much 
coal as their American cousins. 


os 


The Role of Labor—One of the most significant consequences of the rise of 
larger scale industrial enterprises was its impact upon labor, the growing body 
of industrial workers who are the employees of that enterprise. This again is a 
story worthy of a book by itself but certain key developments can be worked 
into a general history. It was inevitable that the enlarging of the field of industrial 
activity should have an immediate impact upon the working man. It gave rise to 
a whole host of problems which are referred to usually as the “problems of labor 
in the industrial society.” As the industry grew in size and the small mill and 
factory came to represent less and less the dominant element in Pennsylvania 
industry, the basic position of the working people in relation to capital and the 
employer-management element in the industrial society was revolutionized 
quite as much as were production and distribution. Unorganized labor could hard- 
ly cope with increasingly well organized industrial capital. Labor and manage- 
ment grew farther apart. Less and less of the older pattern of the owner and em- 
ployer working with and knowing somewhat personally the workers in his plant, 
mill, or mine is observable in the operation of business and industry. 

The individual who wrote the section on labor in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs for 1880-81 caught something of the impact of the 
new industrialism upon the worker in Pennsylvania. He pointed out, in offering an 
explanation for the growth of labor strife and unrest, that trades once “were 
carried on in small and separate establishments, the steady and industrious was 
not only the owner and dispenser of his own productions, but might reasonably 
hope that in due course of time, he could, also, become the employer of others.” 
This was a reference, of course, to the age of craft industry which was passing 
so rapidly in 1880. He went on to say, “The massing of capital into the hands of an 
individual, or a limited number of individuals, to an excess above average posses- 
sion, and used in the production of manufactured commodities, implies the col- 
lection of men in large bodies, whose condition is likely to be that of com- 
parative poverty, as well as absolute dependence upon them for employment.” 
This system, he went on to comment, “. . .has largely been the means of drawing a 
distinctive line between the few who employ, and the many who are employed.” 
Since this statement is reproduced in full in the sources volume, longer quotation 
Is not necessary. Of course, the observer of 1880-81 was simplifying a problem 
as of that date which became even more obvious in the next two decades with 
the rise of truly large scale industry. But the philosophy of the impact of chang- 
ing conditions upon the working man remains valid. 

The actual working out of this situation deserves attention as an important 
segment of the general history of Pennsylvania’s economic development in the 
era after 1865. 

Even prior to this time, labor had reacted to the challenge of a new condition 
facing the working man in efforts to secure unification of the forces of trade 
unionism and by strikes and other manifestations of unrest. These have been treat- 
ed in terms of Pennsylvania in an earlier chapter and the importance of the Key- 
stone State in the earlier history of labor has been indicated. But the manifestations 
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of unrest and the efforts of labor to cope with the rising consolidation of capital 
organized in mining, manufacturing, and transportation are stronger and more 
violent in the years which followed the Civil War. Pennsylvania continued to be 
a key locality in the battle of the working man to assert himself because in no 
other single state could there be found more of the seeds of conflict. The very 
leadership of Pennsylvania in developing consolidated industry meant that the 
problems of labor’s position in relation to this new development were the more 
acute at an earlier time than in any other state. That is why Pennsylvania pro- 
duced more than the normal share of national labor leaders, more of the violent 
labor upheavals of the era, and was the locale for the major efforts of labor to 
organize in its battle with capital. 


Pennsylvania’s Part in Efforts at National Labor Organization—Immediately 
following the Civil War labor made renewed efforts to effect a national organi- 
zation of all labor. This took the form of the National Labor Union and its 
National Labor Congresses were held regularly between 1866 and 1872. Local 
and national unions, national craft organizations, and state labor organizations 
participated in these gatherings on a basis of established representation on the 
part of each. In 1868, William Sylvis, born at Armagh in 1828, was elected presi- 
dent. Sylvis was head of the important iron moulder’s union organized in Phil- 
adelphia in 1854-55. Sylvis played a leading role in developing the local into a 
national union at a Philadelphia convention in 1859. The Union advocated an 
eight hour day, creation of a U. S. labor bureau, restrictions on immigrant labor, 
and related social reforms. It took an active part in politics in 1872 and shortly 
came to an end as the nationwide depression accompanying the Panic of 1873 set 
back the progress of all labor. Sylvis emerged as probably the leading national 
labor figure of this particular period despite his premature death in 1869 in the 
midst of organizing at Philadelphia the largest meeting of labor yet held in the 
United States. 

The year 1869 marked the birth of the organization known as the Noble 
Order of the Knights of Labor, better known simply as the Knights of Labor. 
Originally, the order was a secret society with an elaborate ritual. It began 
among the garment cutters of Philadelphia under the leadership of Uriah 
S. Stevens or Stephens. Early membership was largely made up of Penn- 
sylvanians. Other crafts were later admitted and the original craft union idea gave 
way to a movement to organize all labor under a chief governing body known 
as the General Assembly, which elected a General Executive Board and a Grand 
Master Workman who was the national head. Local, district, state, trade, and 
national unions were admitted and the membership included skilled and unskilled, 
male, and female, whites and negroes. Stevens was followed as Grand Master 
Workman by Terence V. Powderly in 1879 and in 1881 the secret order aspects 
were abandoned. Powderly was born in Carbondale and lived in Scranton, which 
city he served three times as Mayor. John M. Davis, editor of the National 
Labor Tribune of Pittsburgh was another major leader of the Knights. The 
Knights grew in strength under Powderly and in 1886 had the then huge member- 
ship of some 700,000 or more. The eight hour day, land reform, a national labor 
bureau, prohibition of child labor, cooperative workshops and stores, tax reform, 

and financial reform were all objectives of the Knights. It favored cooperative 
effort and arbitration to gain the ends of labor rather than strikes and more 
violent measures. The Knights met with failure after 1886 because once more 
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business depression placed a strain on labor’s efforts to better its condition. At 
the same time the work of radical extremists in such affairs as the famous Hay- 
market riots in 1886 in Chicago enabled those opposing labor to discredit the 
Knights despite a fine and conciliatory record. It was a long time, however, 
before any other national labor organization achieved the same membership and 
influence or any labor leader the stature of ‘Ference Powderly. 

As with the case of the National Labor Union, another national organization 
was formed while the Knights still existed. In 1881 a labor convention meeting 
in Pittsburgh formed The Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada. In 1886 a reorganization produced the present 
American Federation of Labor. This new Federation differed from the Knights in 
its federated rather than centralized organization and control. It was, and still is, 
devoted to independent unionism based on craft autonomy. Each of the constituent 
unions enjoyed self-government and financial independence. The general policies 
of the new Federation, which soon came to be led by New York’s Samuel 
Gompers of the cigar maker’s union, were more conservative than those of the 
crusading Knights of Labor. It did much to secure the creation of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor in 1884 and repeal in 1885 of the obnoxious Contract Labor Law. It 
remains questionable, however, whether these reforms would have been achieved 
had it not been for the long agitation of the preceding national organizations. In 
1886 the Federation’s membership was less than 200,000 and it took many years 
for the Federation to achieve the membership enjoyed by Powderly’s Knights 
at the peak. 


Effort at Local Labor Organization—In the meantime, efforts at organi- 
zation of labor by industry and trade was perhaps of greater significance in terms 
of the future of labor organization. Here again Pennsylvania was in the forefront. 
It is impossible here to provide a history of all these efforts but a few will suffice 
to indicate the nature of the movement and its problems. Mining, textiles, and 
iron and steel were fertile fields for the effort of labor to better its condition. 
In the mining and steel industries in particular the Pennsylvania dominance in 
the production of anthracite and bituminous coal and of steel meant that the 
success or failure of labor was determined for the Nation in the Keystone State. 
Labor’s position in these industries in Pennsylvania was complicated by the 
immigration factor. Until 1885 it was possible for industry to actually contract 
for imported foreign labor for mills and mines. Since the steel and coal industries 
could use large amounts of relatively unskilled labor, this placed a premium upon 
this practice but at the expense of better paid American labor. This ability of 
Management to supplant a labor force which was trying to demand betterment of 
wages, hours, and working conditions with an imported labor supply hardly 
above the slave level was a tremendous handicap to overcome. Added handicaps 
were general public antagonism toward labor unions, the prevalent Jaissez-faire 
concept of government which provided little or no protection for labor, and the 
frequent depressions with consequent unemployment and willingness of thousands 
of workers to accept jobs under any conditions. These conditions combined to 
make the problem of any upward progress of labor most difficult. 

In Philadelphia, the textile trades were rent with considerable labor unrest 
during and after the Civil War as a result of the tremendous boom which the 
War gave to production of textile and clothing. The demand for additional work- 
ers broke down most of the local craft union controls which textile workers had 
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developed in earlier decades in the Quaker City. Employers took advantage of 
the situation to reduce wages wherever possible and to utilize less skilled labor on 
new machines. Out of this situation grew such craft unions as the Garment 
Cutters’ Association of Philadelphia in 1862. And out of it grew the Knights of 
Labor under leadership of Uriah Stevens or Stephens and his associates. Consider- 
able progress was made in the organization of workers in the various branches of 
the Philadelphia textile industry. But back of it was a stronger consciousness of 
labor’s community of interest developed in preceding decades than was true in 
mining or steel where great new growth was taking place after 1865. 


The Condition and Problems of the Workers in Coal and Steel—The sharp 
expansion of both the Pennsylvania bituminous and anthracite coal industry has 
been mentioned. The same condition characterized the iron and steel industry. 
Both were among the most difficult industries to organize by labor because of the 
conditions just indicated in relation to ability to utilize unskilled and immigrant 
labor. Both also were highly consolidated in terms of management by large corpo- 
rate interests. The anthracite industry in particular was tied closely with the rail- 
road companies developed to haul coal. As a consequence of this general situation, 
coal and steel were industries characterized by long hours, average low wages, 
prevalence of hazardous working conditions and what may well be termed an 
entirely “hard boiled” attitude on the part of the management toward any threat 
of labor organization, or efforts toward any governmental controls or regulations. 
Steel was tied closely in many cases to the coal and coke industry; the “captive” 
coal mines of the steel companies presented the same problem of a combination of 
two allied economic powers exercising related Opposition to labor as was true 
of the anthracite-railroad combinations. In both industries the company town 
built for the workers and the company store at which the workers bought all 
supplies on credit charged against wages were common features. Both came to 
employ the infamous company police system known as the “coal and iron police” 
which, for nearly half a century, gave the coal, railroad, and steel companies an 
arbitrary and ruthless private police control over the communities of workers 
which labored in their mines and mills. Private corporation police forces were 
authorized by act of Assembly in 1866 and apparently first used by the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading. Carnegie Steel Company adopted the practice in 1892 and 
was followed by other companies. It is estimated there were at least 5,000 such 
police in Pennsylvania in 1903. Few Pennsylvanians today understand the 
operations of this police system which literally removed the typical company 
dominated community from the realm of public law and justice enforced by 
officers and courts of constituted State and local government and placed the fate 
of individuals in the hands of ruthless and oftimes brutal men employed and paid 
by industrial concerns. The like of the system is hard to locate anywhere else in 
the world of the time other than Czarist Russia of the Cossacks. 

Reports made to the Pennsylvania Department of Internal affairs and publish- 
ed in 1881 show the plight of the workers in terms of income and hours and 
conditions of labor. Anthracite miner’s wages ranged as low as $1.63 per day and 
those of bituminous miners down to $1.42. Of course it was a rare year in which 
the miner worked every day. Hours of work in heavy industries such as mining 
and steel were as high as fourteen a day, and the average was not less than ten for 
all labor. A glance at tabulations on worker’s wages in various categories of 
employment show that annual wages ranged as low as $300, and the average 
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appears as about $500. Earnings of a worker over and above expenses were 
found in some cases as low as $20 a year, and the average shapes up at about 
$100. The prevalence of the company store at which the worker was forced 
to buy his food and other needs explains the very low level of any net cash 
income for the typical Pennsylvania worker. In 1881 Senator Schnatterly of 
Fayette County secured the passage of legislation requiring regular payment of 
workers at least once a month by cash or check as well as trying to regulate the 
evils of over-charging at company stores. The Department of Internal Affairs 
reported a year later that the abuse had “no wise abated, but continues in its old 
time vigor.” 

Despite efforts to improve the wage and hour situation, as late as 1910 a 
Federal study of conditions of employment in the iron and steel industry 
indicated a 12-hour day prevalent for about 29 per cent of workers in steel and 
rolling mills, along with a seven day week. The persistence of a large proportion 
of unskilled workers, ranging from one-half to two-thirds of all employees 
depending upon the department, was likewise reported. Nearly sixty per cent were 
indicated as foreign-born with two-thirds of these of Slavic extraction. Eight per 
cent of the workers received less than 14 cents an hour; 11.89 per cent received 
between 14 and 16 cents an hour; 49.69 per cent received less than 18 cents and 
only 23.61 per cent earned over 25 cents per hour. The common wage of 
unskilled steel mill workers in the Pittsburgh district was found to be 16 to 17 
cents per hour. It is small wonder that the great steel strike of 1919 was found 
by an impartial sociological and governmental inquiry to have been caused most 
fundamentally by “excessive hours” with the “boss system’” and denial of rights 
to organize close behind as grievances. It is obvious that a Pennsylvania law 
passed to go into force July 1, 1868, establishing the 8-hour day had not been 
applied during some half a century of the steel industry’s history. 


Early Efforts to Organize the Miners—In the anthracite and bituminous coal 
fields of Pennsylvania will be found the earliest efforts to organize labor in the 
heavy and large-scale industries of the Nation. Most prominent among the early 
leaders in this cause was John Siney, thirty-seven year old Irish immigrant of 
1862 who became a colliery worker at St. Clair. In 1867 he undertook the organi- 
zation of his fellow workers into the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association, 
ostensibly as a sick and death benefit organization for miners. Actually, Siney 
had in mind building a fund for assistance in conducting strikes. The miners 
were in need of a union as they were completely at the mercy of the coal operators 
and their railroad allies. As early as 1849 an Englishmen named John Bates had 
formed a miner’s union in the anthracite area but it and all others long since 
collapsed. In 1868 the W.B.A., as it came to be called, carried out a brief strike 
with success in securing a ten per cent wage increase. This success greatly raised 
the confidence of the leaders and led to a remarkable expansion of the Association 
until by 1869 Siney was leader of laborers in probably ninety per cent of the 
anthracite mines. A general strike that year gained a closed shop for the union. 
A paper called Anthracite Monitor was founded as a voice of the miners. Re- 
organization as the Miner’s and Laborer’s Benevolent Association followed 
_ an unsuccessful strike in 1871. Railroad maintenance workers in the anthracite 
_ area also organized a Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s Benevolent Association. 

The early success of Siney actually spelled the final doom of this effort 
at organization of anthracite miners. Heading the Reading Railroad, largest of 
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the anthracite carriers, as well as through the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company as an affiliate, the owner of the most extensive mine holdings in 
the area was Franklin B. Gowen. Like Siney, he was of Irish ancestry. Gowen 
began his business career as a Pottsville coal operator. But failure in this led him 
to the law and the Schuylkill County bar and eventually to Pottsville counsel 
for the Reading and finally to chief counsel for the Reading in Philadelphia in 
1867. It led Gowen further to the office of president of the powerful Reading 
Company in 1870. Gowen was a fiery, dynamic person with an insatiable desire to 
dominate all that he surveyed. The growing independence and strength of the 
anthracite union was a threat to the dominant position of the operators and 
railroads and he set about organizing the coal operators to break the union. The 
operators and their allied railroad corporations were to Gowen “. . .the advocate 
and champion of the right of the individual laboring man against the tyranny 
of the trades union.” To accomplish his objective he managed to organize a 
gigantic cartel of the anthracite producers to regulate production and prices and 
exterminate the union. Gowen was probably the first person to use the charge 
of “Communists” against the union leaders. 


The Molly Maguires—Gowen was given unexpected aid in his effort by the 
unfortunate development in the anthracite regions of a veritable reign of terror on 
the part of a secret organization known as the Molly Maguires. Organization of 
a secret Irish Catholic society was reported by the Pottsville Miners Journal as 
early as 1857 and it appears to have grown out of Irish patriotic society activity in 
Ireland. The Civil War period was characterized by much violence in the Schuyl- 
kill region including serious Opposition to the draft. In the years following the 
war attacks upon and even the murder of mine bosses became prevalent through- 
out the anthracite area. The mine boss typified to the average miner the tyranny 
of the system under which he worked with its lack of any attention to mine 
safety, the company store at which he was forced to do his buying, the company 
houses and company towns, and the prevailing low wages. And many bosses 
were petty tyrants. A reaction against the worst of them was inevitable and 
violence became the answer in all too many cases. Catholic Irish unity in politics 
and religion and the known existence of the secret Mollies combined to create a 
general reaction against them, This was translated by Gowen and others into 
hatred of the W.B.A. By 1873, when the Coal and Iron Company began to 
mine its own coal, Gowen decided to employ the services of the famous Alan 
Pinkerton and his detectives. A twenty-nine year old Irish Catholic Chicago 
street car conductor named James McParlan was picked by Pinkerton to enter 
the coal regions as James McKenna, a silver miner from Denver in search of work. 
Wandering through the Pottsville and Shenandoah region ostensibly in search 
of work or escape from justice and acting the role of a popular, singing, drinking 
Irishman, he actually became a member of the Mollies. By 1876 his role was 
discovered but evidence was gathered by him concerning murderous activities 
of certain individuals. This brought to trial a group of Mollies throughout the 
anthracite region, the conviction of forty-one persons, and the simultaneous hang- 
ing of ten Mollies in December. Others were later hanged or imprisoned. 

The net effect of this affair combined with a disastrous strike of the miners 
in 1875 to break down the anthracite union. In the words of the popular ballad 
of the time, the miners were “beaten all to smash” under “lash, as wielded by a 
gigantic corporation.” Not only was the union broken but Gowen had organized 
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the first coal and iron police system, an idea quickly copied by others throughout 
the State. In 1874 John Siney in the meantime attempted to extend his operations 
by organizing the Miners’ National Association in the bituminous fields. It reached 
a membership of some 20,000 but like all others it disintegrated. About 1885 the 
Miners’ National Progressive Union was formed in the bituminous fields and 
succeeded in working out agreements with many operators. This organization 
later formed the nucleus for organization in 1890 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 


Labor Uses the Strike Weapon—The coal regions were not the only seat of 
labor unrest. The post Civil War period was marked by an increasing number 
of strikes. More than a hundred and fifty separate strikes were reported by the 
Department of Internal Affairs labor survey of 1880-81. Seventy-seven were for 
better wages while forty-two were staged to protest a wage reduction. Sixteen 
were provoked by the demand for a shorter working day. Only forty-five of the 
strikes were entirely successful, while sixty-six were definitely unsuccessful and 
eleven partially so, with thirteen ending in what was agreed upon as a com- 
promise. Some of these labor disorders achieved lasting and national promi- 
nence and should be touched upon briefly though their salient features are well 
known. 

The railroad strike of 1877 was probably the first such affair to achieve the 
dignity of a national uprising on the part of labor. It centered in Pennsylvania, 
however, because of the key importance of the Pennsylvania Railroad though 
other railroads were affected. In the struggle of workingmen to perfect organi- 
zation, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, organized in 1863, the 
Conductors in 1868 and the Firemen in 1873, had met with some success and 
railway labor was concious of its new power. The railroad strikes were precipitat- 
ed by an effort of railroads to reduce wages some ro per cent. The Baltimore and 
Ohio strike centering at Martinsburg in West Virginia, led to the use of Federal 
troops. The special grievance which aggravated the situation at Pittsburgh with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was the objection of workers to a new economy move 
in the form of running “double headers” from Pittsburgh to Altoona. Instead of 
running two seventeen-car trains, one train with one train crew and two engines 
was to be used. The Pennsylvania Railroad workers already had accepted a 10 per 
cent wage reduction and this infuriated them. When the “double header” practice 
was started on the morning of July 19 one crew refused to leave the yards with 
the train and all traffic was stopped. Pittsburgh citizens, who had long felt the 
Pennsylvania discriminated against the city, rallied back of the strikers. The Mayor 
refused to heed a Railroad request for help. The Allegheny County sheriff was 
then asked for aid and he in turn called on the militia of Pittsburgh, which also 
proved sympathetic to the strikers. Militia from Philadelphia arrived and was 
forced to open fire on the strikers but later was besieged in the Railroad’s round- 
house. It was not until the arrival of Governor Hartranft with additional 
National Guard troops on July 28 to replace the militia which by this time had 
escaped from Pittsburgh, that the situation was brought under sufficient control 
to again move trains. Hartranft declared that “...if the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company desired to pursue their business and were prepared to do it, I would 
support them with the whole power of the State.” Disorders also took place 
at Philadelphia and Harrisburg and in Reading the Schuylkill River railroad 
bridge was burned. A legislative investigation followed the affair and fixed the 
blame for the strike on wage reduction and double header policy of the Railroad. 
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The Homestead Affair—Pennsylvania was again the seat of serious labor dis- 
orders in 1891-92. A miner’s strike at Connellsville in the heart of the coke produc- 
ing region was productive of the death of eleven persons and many more wounded 
in an armed clash of workers with forces seeking to block their efforts. The coal- 
coke-steel combination was a deadly one in terms of the ability of labor to cope 
with the companies. As indicated earlier, some of the worst abuses in American 
labor annals were characteristic of this region. The most serious disorder took 
place at Homestead in July, 1892. Homestead was a typical steel mill town which 
had grown up around an original village called Amity Homestead after Andrew 
Carnegie built there in 1881 what was probably the most advanced steel plant in 
the world, the famous Homestead Works. The skilled workers in the industry 
by this time had perfected a rather strong union called the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. In 1889 the union succeeded in negotiating 
a three-year contract favorable to the workers. When the contract expired in 
1892, H. C. Frick, the “coke king” and then associated with Carnegie, advised 
Carnegie that the contract was too favorable to labor and should be modified in 
favor of the management. Basically, the Company now refused to recognize 
the union as a bargaining agent and also sought a wage reduction. On May 30 the 
men went out on strike. Frick determined to use Pinkerton agents to break the 
strike and on July 5 some 300 of them steamed up the Monongahela on two 
barges drawn by the tugboat Little Bill. The Pinkerton invaders were greeted 
as they approached a landing by armed resistance from strikers and sympathizers 
and a pitched battle resulted. The Pinkertons were forced to leave under a truce 
agreement. For a time the strikers controlled the town until on July 10 Governor 
Pattison again made use of National Guard troops to the number of some 
8,000. The strike was again broken and the plant resumed operations on Company 
terms. The attempt of the anarchist, Alexander Berkman, to assassinate Frick 
turned public opinion just about one hundred per cent against the workers. 

Once more an unfortunate series of events involving violence, for which the 
great body of labor was not at all responsible, played into the hands of manage- 
ment in defeating labor organization. Also, once more a continued period of 
depression helped as 1893 marked another Panic and consequent depression. 
Looking back over the struggle of labor down to 1900 to get a groundwork of 
organization to support efforts to better wages and working conditions, little 
but final failure is observable. Some little advance may have been made in develop- 
ing a climate of opinion which recognized that there were labor problems. This 

is indicated by a halting appearance in Harrisburg and Washington of the first 
feeble gestures toward government action on measures designed to improve the 
lot of labor and by the fact that some favorable public opinion appeared on behalf 
of labor in the period. Had it not been for the depressions, the flood of cheap 
labor from immigration, and the much publicized violence provoked by a 
few radicals and agitators in the ranks of labor, more might well have been 


accomplished prior to 1900. 


Labor Advances After 1900—The position of labor has improved greatly 
since 1900 and the Pennsylvania side of the story continues to be all important. 
In the realm of the national organization of American labor, the American 
Federation of Labor founded at Pittsburgh steadily increased its membership 
and influence, reaching 2,371,434 members by 1917 from 548,321 in 1900. Many 
Pennsylvania unions and their workers contributed to that growth. Along with 
other national labor groups, it made even greater progress under more favorable 
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conditions in terms of governmental policies, the attitude of enlightened manage- 
ment, and more general acceptance of unionism on the part of the public. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, better known simply as the CIO was begun 
in Washington in 1936 and reorganized at a meeting in Pittsburgh in 1938. Its 
president from 1940 until his recent death was Pittsburgh’s Philip Murray of the 
Steel Workers Union and one of the great laber statesmen of recent years. The 
CIO grew out of some discontent with the conservative and decentralized 
management of the AFL. The Pennsylvania Federation of Labor was organized in 
time to become a unit of the American Federation in 1902. It became a powerful 
advocate of laws “governing health and working conditions, in Mines, Mills, 
Factories and Workshops,” the eight hour day, abolition of child labor, and 
elimination of the injunction in labor disputes. It also supported such political 
reforms as direct election of senators and direct legislation through the use of the 
initiative and referendum on desired laws. The United Mine Workers grew in 
strength and purpose and in 1912 adopted a formal Constitution and statement 
of purposes. These included increase in wages and improvement of working con- 
ditions, minimum wage scales, the eight hour day, improved safety measures in 
mines and enforcement of mine safety laws, and old age pension and workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Such demands of the period before World War I indicate that as of that date 
labor still had much to gain in the way of betterment of its lot and that many 
old grievances had not yet been settled on the part of labor. The right of labor 
legally to organize had not yet been won. The ability of industry to appeal readily 
to the courts for judicial injunctions restraining labor from exercising powers of 
the strike and related devices to enforce its demands remained a sore spot. Nor 
had the attitude of management evidenced much change up to this date. The 
National Association of Manufacturers was born in 1895 and by 1902 became an 
employers national association aggressively opposing demands of labor. Through 
the League for Industrial Rights, founded in 1902, and the National Industrial 
Council, organized in 1907, it carried its fight into politics and legislative halls. 
In 1904 the Association announced that while not opposed to “organizations of 
labor as such,” it was “unalterably opposed to boycotts, black-lists and other 
illegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of employer or employee.” 
It thus used the old device of attempting to appear as the protector of individual 
liberty of both employer and worker. It also declared it “disapproves absolutely of 
strikes and lock-outs.” It opposed a closed shop and in 1906 the NAM’s president 
David Parry accused unions of “organized coercion” to compel “socialistic or 
semi-socialistic legislation” and subverting “free competitive conditions in the 
labor market.” John Mitchell’s United Mine Workers, and similar unions, were 
denounced as “trusts” and “a dangerous institution in a free country” which 
proposed measured doctrines which were “not only that of anarchy but also... 
based on woeful ignorance of the economic law of wages.” 


Progress in Organizing Steel Workers—The cause of labor was weakened 
further when the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, a 
tiny band of skilled workers numbering at the most some 14,000 out of 160,000 
workers in the industry, unwisely decided in 1901 to contest the power of the 
newly created United States Steel Corporation on the issue of the right to 
organize all its mills. The union did not have the support of other workers and 
the strike collapsed in such a forlorn fashion as to encourage a definite anti- 
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union policy on the part of the new colossus of steel. For thirty-five years, union- 
ism did not rear its head again in the gigantic steel industry. 

In 1919 the first serious effort to again organize steel workers was placed 
in motion. Bad working conditions made some effort in this direction almost in- 
evitable. Some twenty-four craft and trade unions represented with varying 
strength the workers in this expansive industry. The situation was complicated 
further by differences between the skilled and unskilled and the workers of 
older American stock as against the “foreigners.” The AFL in 1918 persuaded 
the local unions to form a Steel Workers Organizing Committee and it began its 
work that autumn. Refusal of the U. S. Steel Corporation to meet with the union 
leaders to discuss improvements led to the steel strike of 1919 involving nearly 
400,000 workers. In Pennsylvania mounted State Police patrolled the steel towns 
and in Allegheny County the sheriff outlawed any meeting of more than three 
people. The scare of Communism was used effectively to discredit the steel 
strikers. The strike was broken in January, 1920, but at long last U. S. Steel 
granted an eight hour day at a little later date. Wages also increased. As a 
matter of fact, U. S. Steel between January, 1916, and August, 1918, is credited 
with seven wage increases totalling some 75 per cent. Actually, however, the 
increases did little to help the worker because of wartime inflation which kept real 
wages in 1917 at as low or lower levels than in pre-World War I years. If the 
period to 1928 is taken, however, real wages of all American labor advanced 
from an index of 100 in 1914 to 132 in 1928 while actual pay grew from 100 
to 224. Steel and other workers in Pennsylvania shared in this advance. In 1936 the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee became the United Steel Workers of Ameri- 
ca with Philip Murray as president. The steel workers also affiliated with the CIO. 
David John McDonald, Pittsburgh native and resident, followed Murray in this 
post and also as head of the CIO. Under leadership of labor statesmen of the calibre 
of Murray and McDonald working with industrial statesmen of foresight who 
have risen from the ranks of the working people like Benjamin Fairless of U. S. 
Steel, great progress has been made in recent years in advancing the best interests 
of the workers in terms of wages, hours, and improved working conditions while 
still protecting the interests of capital and management. Hammer and tongs 
methods with the violence and strike busting attempts of the nineties long since 
have ceased to rule the world of steel in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 


Coal Miners Achieve Unity—The story of coal is one of like progress but 
with several serious disputes. The United Mine Workers, whose strength had 
grown under the leadership of the Illinois-born John Mitchell since his presidency 
in September, 1898, was responsible for building this important union. One of 
his stalwart aids in Pennsylvania was William B. Wilson of Blossburg, a product 
of the Tioga County coal fields who came to Pennsylvania from his native 
Scotland. Both Mitchell and Wilson received their schooling in labor problems 
with the Knights of Labor. Wilson was for many years the Grand Master Work- 
man of the Knights for the central and northern Pennsylvania area. Wilson was 
one of the real pioneers in the organization of the coal miners of the bituminous 
fields of the Tioga, Clearfield, and nearby regions. He tramped virtually bare- 
foot at times over the hills and mountains of central Pennsylvania in his quest 
for unity among his fellow miners. In 1900 Wilson became the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers and, with Mitchell, a top figure in its work. 
In 1900, Mitchell took the bold course of calling a strike for higher wages and 
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union recognition in the Pennsylvania anthracite fields dominated by eight coal 
carrying railroads, back of which were the powerful banking interests represented 
by J. P. Morgan. Mitchell had only about 8,000 members in his UMW at the time 
but some 100,000 workers responded. Shrewd Mark Hanna, a coal operator among 
his other business interests, saw the dangers of the situation to the Republicans 
and McKinley in terms of the approaching presidential election and influenced the 
operators to compromise to avoid a strike-bound industry. 

In 1902 Mitchell again went to the mat with the anthracite coal barons and 
their railroad allies demanding an eight-hour day, union recognition and a 20 
per cent wage increase with payment according to weight of coal mined. The 
going was rough, despite financial help from the soft coal miners. The leader | 
of the fight on the union was George F. Baer, president of the Reading and its | 
affiliated coal company. It was Baer who unwittingly created a reaction against | 
the operators by his famous “Divine Right of Capital” statement in refusing to 
arbitrate the strike. He declared first, “We will give no consideration to any | 
plan of arbitration or mediation or to any interference on the part of any 
outside party.” In a letter on July 17, 1902, Baer piously stated: “The rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for, not by the labor 
agitators but by the Christian gentleman to whom God in His infinite wisdom 
has given control of the property interests of the country, and upon whose 
successful management of which so much depends.” As fall drew toward winter 
President Theodore Roosevelt sent his Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, 
to investigate and then on October 3 called the miners and operators to meet with 
him at Washington. The miners agreed to arbitration but the operators refused, __ 
as they had before. Under Roosevelt’s threat to take over the mines, J. P. Morgan 
was persuaded to force the operators to mediate and the U. S. Anthracite Coal 
Commission was appointed for the task. Mitchell proved himself a real statesman 
in the entire affair and won much hitherto absent public support for labor. The 
Commission approved a ten per cent pay increase and a nine-hour day but avoided 
the touchy subject of recognition of the union. It took two more strikes, in 1912 
and 1916, to win this and an eight-hour day for the miners. 

But the most important result of the Pennsylvania anthracite strike of 1902 
was the fact that for the first time a labor union had won a major recognition of 
public interest and actual help from the government rather than the threat of | 
actual use of powers of the government and armed troops to whip workers into | 
line in a dispute with capital. It was this major victory of labor which provoked 
the strong counter offensive mentioned earlier on the part of the National | 
Association of Manufacturers and its affiliates. This effort was successful ina large 
measure in again weakening organized labor. It was not until the era of the | 
Roosevelt New Deal that labor really came into its own in terms of protection | 
from government, recognition in aie these protective laws, and a spectacular 
further growth of membership. Pennsylvania aspects of this new labor legislation 
are discussed in a later chapter dealing with government and politics since 1900. 

In Pennsylvania’s New Deal Democratic U. S. Senator, Joseph F. Guffey, _ 
labor found one of its staunch champions in the Roosevelt era. As one of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s earliest supporters, Guffey enjoyed unusual strength. Guffey 
was a strong supporter of low cost Federal housing measures, very much needed 
by the workers. He was also a stalwart backer of the Labor Standards Act es- 
tablishing fair labor standards in inter-state commerce. Guffey further fathered _ 
the Guffey-Vinson Act following Supreme Court invalidation of the earlier 
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Guffey-Snyder Coal Act. The later act was approved by President Roosevelt 
April 27, 1937, and provided for stabilizing controls over the coal industry. The 
bill expired, however, in 1941 and was not renewed. 


Pennsylvania Provides Secretaries of Labor—Pennsylvania produced in the 
period two outstanding figures in the national,development and administration of 
labor policy on the part of the Federal Government. The long agitation since the 
Civil War for some Federal department devoted to labor resulted in 1903 in 
the creation of a Department of Labor and Commerce and in 1913 in the Wilson 
administration the establishment of the new Department of Labor. Its stated 
purpose was to “foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States; to improve their working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” The first man to head this important 
new Department was Pennsylvania’s William B. Wilson. Wilson had been elected 
to Congress in 1906 and returned for three terms. President Wilson turned to him 
to develop the new Department of Labor and William Wilson served in this 
capacity throughout the two Wilson administrations. Few persons could have 
been better fitted to develop in the interests of American labor the formative 
years of this Department. In the House of Representives, Wilson had been in a 
key position as chairman of the House Labor Committee. Concerned with safety 
in the coal mines, Wilson secured legislation creating the Federal Bureau of 
Mines in 1910. In 1912 he fathered the monumental Seamen’s Bill which revol- 
utionized the rights of seamen on American merchant vessels and set a standard 
for the entire world. He was also responsible for creating the Children’s Bureau 
concerned with child labor, and finally was author of the act which created 
the Department of Labor he came to head. Wilson’s influence was international 
and in 1919 he was president of the International Labor Conference concerned 
with problems of labor throughout the world. 

Wilson’s successor as Secretary of Labor was Welsh-born James J. Davis. 
Davis started his career as a puddler’s helper in the steel mills at Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania and later worked in the mills of Pittsburgh, which became his home. 
His background gave him the nickname of “Puddler Jim,” and it was not without 
value to him politically. Davis assumed the position of Secretary of Labor in the 
Harding administration in 1921 and continued to serve under Coolidge and 
Hoover until 1930. In 1933 he was elected U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania and 
served until 1939 when the New Deal tide unseated him at the expiration of his 
term. Davis was not the labor statesman that William Wilson was but he may 
be regarded as an important figure because of his long and not at all unworthy 
record as Secretary of Labor during an era of conservative reaction when labor 
legislation and advances were not favored subjects of the current administrations. 


Labor Today—The position of Pennsylvania labor has changed so radically in 
the last few decades as to constitute in itself a revolution in our society and 
economy. In 1954 the largest single share of the sales revenue of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, a large part of the plants of which are in Pennsylvania, went into 
wages and employee benefits. Average weekly earning of the workingman rose 
_ from an index figure of less than 20 in 1899 to over 80 in 1952, while hours 
of labor declined from near 70 to just over 4o. The average weekly earning 
of a U. S. Steel employee as reported in the Annual Report of that Corporation 
in 1953 were $90.66 or $2.39 an hour. Fifty-three per cent of U. S. Steel stock- 
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holders surveyed were earning less than the average income of a U. S. Steel 
worker, or $4,500. Thirty-six per cent of the stockholders were earning less than 
the lowest average income of a steelworker, or $3,000. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute reporting on “Wage Trends in the Iron and Steel Industry” as 
a supplement to the April, 1954 issue of Steel Facts points to the slow rise of mini- 
mum hourly wage rate in steel plants in the Pittsburgh district from $.132 in 1895 
to $.965 in 1946. Average hours per week in 1953 were 39.4. 

Similar statistics may be presented for the average Pennsylvania industry. 
Along with wage increases and lower hours went, in the larger industries, such 
employee advantages as retirement income plans, sickness and health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and compensation for injuries. Indeed, the lot of the 
worker has improved so greatly that once more certain leaders of manufacturing 
have returned to the pre-World War I attitude of David Parry. In a Phil- 
adelphia address on April 25, 1955, Henry G. Riter, 3rd, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, denounced “the growing power and | 
arrogance of labor union leaders’ as indicated by their opposition to the so-called 
“right-to-work” laws adopted in some 18 states, their demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage, and other further advantages for labor. The Riter viewpoint is not 
shared by anything approaching a majority of Pennsylvanians today and people | 
in all walks of life look to improve labor conditions as economically and 
socially justifiable and indeed necessary. The leaders of industry themselves | 
have demonstrated remarkable changes in expressions of opinion and actions | 
relative to labor as contrasted with men of the ilk of George Baer. No corp- 
oration president of today would be found expressing the opinions put 
forward by John Magee, president of the Fall Brook Coal Company in 1864 | 
when he wrote to his representative in the Tioga County coal fields, “You will | 
make no more concessions to either laborers or Miners. We have already con- | 
ceded too much... This thing of leagues, unions and strikes has been carried to 
a point no longer endurable and must have an end.” In contrast is the picture of 
David McDonald, head of the Steel Workers traveling about the country with | 
Benjamin Fairless, head of United States Steel, and appearing together before | 
workers and managers of plants and mills in a demonstration of unity in approach- 
ing the mutual problems of labor and management. 

Even so casual and sketchy a survey shows the remarkable transformation in | 
ways of doing business and the influences of industrialization upon the general 
economy and the well-being of Pennsylvanians in every walk of life. The influ- 
ences on the society and culture of the Commonwealth are presented in a later 
chapter. Some of the political and governmental consequences of the problems | 
raised by the economic changes described in this and the preceding chapter also 
follow. 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 
Most of the references mentioned as useful for the preceding chapter are also of 


value here, especially the general studies. The Bining and Bittinger booklets are useful 
for comments on developments in steel and coal. Pennsylvania Anthracite (State 
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Planning Board, Harrisburg, Mar., 1952) and Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal (State 
Planning Board, Harrisburg, June, 1953) are extremely valuable for these industries. 
The Bituminous Coal Annual (Bituminous Coal Institute, 1949) is highly important. 
Steelways and Steel Facts have data on technological advances and wages and hours. 
The most comprehensive study of the Pennsylvania economy yet made is the Pre- 
liminary Report Pennsylvania State Planning Board (Harrisburg, 1934). Useful 
studies of farm income and production are published and under way continually at 
the Agricultural Economics division of the College of Agriculture at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University and available through the Agricultural Extension Services. A 
variety of State and Federal reports and studies relate to economic developments in 
Pennsylvania and are too numerous to analyze here. They may be checked in guides 
to such publications. 

The story of labor is found in scattered sources. Jonathan Grossman’s William 
Sylvis, Pioneer of American Labor (Col. U. Press, 1945) is excellent. Edward A. 
Weick, The American Miners’ Association (N. Y., 1940) is helpful. Chris Evans, 
History of the United Mine Workers of America (Indianapolis, 1918) and the Proceed- 
ings of this and other union organizations may be consulted for detailed information on 
union operations. Terence Powderly’s Thirty Years of Labor, 1859-1889 and his 
autobiographical account are important labor materials. Alfred P. James has written 
“The First Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Pittsburgh” (West. 
Pa. Hist. Mag. v. 6, 1923). Marvin W. Schlegel’s Franklin B. Gowen, Ruler of the 
Reading (Arch. Pub. Co., Hbg., 1947) is excellent for the Reading and labor and 
the development of problems of the region, including a succinct story of the Molly 
Maguire hysteria. Walter Coleman’s The Molly Maguires (Richmond, 1936) is the 
best book on this controversial subject. Numerous State and Federal studies and re- 
ports involving labor conditions and disorders were made. Labor Troubles in the An- 
thracite Regions of Pennsylvania, 1887-88 (House Report, 50th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
No. 4147) is one of these. Another is Pennsylvania Legislative Documents for 1874 
which has a sketch on the W. B. A. and material on wages as a report of the Bureau 
of Satistics of Labor and Agriculture. The Report of the Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, 1880-81, mentioned in the text is very important and detailed in information 
and observations on labor in the Pennsylvania area. The Report to the President on 
the Anthracite Coal Strike of May-October, 1902 (GPO, 1903) is highly important 
and useful. The Report of the Industrial Commission (19 vols., GPO, 1900-02) is 
very useful. Frederick C. Mills, Economic Tendencies in the United States (Natl. Bur. 
Ec. Res., 1932) and Henry Jerome’s Mechanization in Industry by the same Bureau 
in 1934 are very good, John M. Blair, Technology in Our Economy (GPO, 1941) 
is helpful. 

The treatment of Pennsylvania railroads rests mainly on reports to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs and information on road building is from State Highway 
Department and other State reports and documents. Reports and publications of the 
State Department of Labor and Industry are important and studies of the State Plan- 
ning Board, some of which were mentioned before, are not to be neglected. A com- 
plete list of State publications is available in List of State Publications issued from 
time to time by the Bureau of Publications in Harrisburg. The second and third volumes 
of my own Pennsylvania, Titan of Industry contain sketches of a number of Penn- 
sylvania industrial concerns with considerable additional information on manage- 
ment, development, research programs, and technological changes in operation and 
production. 


Pa. III—3] 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
SOCIAL CHANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


or a single state in a given period of American history are determined by 
the levels of economic progress and change which also characterize that 
era. In preceding chapters emphasis has been placed upon the sweeping 
and truly revolutionary changes in and expansion of the economy of the 
Keystone State since the Civil War. The entire nature of Pennsylvania economic 
enterprise was shifted from agricultural dominance to the economy of mines 
and mills. This, in turn, shifted the bulk of the population from farms to towns | 
and cities. There was a marked increase in the average income and wealth | 
available to the average Pennsylvanian. Remarkable advances in transportation | 
and communication took place which enabled people and goods to move back 
and forth with much greater ease. All kinds of new products and devices 
affecting the life of people were made available. The whole system of getting 
a living changed for most people. A great increase took place in the numbers of 
people in the State’s population who were industrial workers and depended upon 
jobs in the mills, mines and factories. In fact there were in Pennsylvania in 1948 
perhaps three times as many industrial laborers as in 1880. | 
The social consequences of all these basic economic changes are the subject | 
for this chapter. Unfortunately, all too little attention has been paid to social | 
change in America in the last seventy-five years or so in terms of what went on in 
particular states. Pennsylvania does have a story of its own, however, in terms of 
the changes which characterized America as a whole. This chapter will try to pin, 
point some of them in terms of the Keystone State. Wherever possible, it will | 
endeavor also to point out the instances in which the pattern of social change in 
Pennsylvania may have differed from that of the Nation or of other states and 
regions. 


“open HE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT and change which characterize a nation 


Population Growth Slow-Down in Pennsylvania—One of the more significant 
social trends in recent Pennsylvania history, which is a product essentially of 
economic changes, is the shift in the nature of the population. This is vitally 
important because it is the type of the people, in terms of age, ethnic origin, 
place of living, and so on, which determines much of social history. In this 
respect, there are three very important developments noticeable in the recent 
history of Pennsylvania. In the first place, along with the Nation as a whole 
and especially the older states, Pennsylvania as compared with early times has 
been characterized by a marked slowing down of population growth. After 1890, 
with the exception of 1900 to 1910, there was a steady decline in the percentage 
of growth down to the last decade. Pennsylvania’s population in 1870 was 
3,521,951. In 1890 it had grown to 5,258,113, an increase of 22.8 per cent over 
1880. By 1930 the State’s population was reported as 9,631,350, an increase of 
only 10.5 per cent over 1920 figures. With the exception of Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania had the lowest percentage of increase of population from 1920 to 1930 
of any neighboring state. This was due in large measure to an almost complete 
slowing down of the increase in Pennsylvania’s rural population, which grew = 
only one-half of one per cent between 1920 and 1930. This is as compared 
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with 15.1 per cent for New York. Pennsylvania’s rate of urban population 
increase was 16.5 per cent in the decade as contrasted with 34.9 per cent for 
neighboring New Jersey. A further loss in the relative position of Pennsylvania 
in size of population relative to other states has taken place in the last two decades. 
The 1940 census reported Pennsylvania as second to New York with 9,900,180 
people in the Keystone State. In 1950, according to U. S. Census returns, Penn- 
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sylvania had lost second place to California by a margin of slightly less the 100,000 
persons. Pennsylvania’s population as reported in 1950 was 10,498,012 as compared 
with California’s 10,586,223. These figures have been disputed by the Pennsylvania 
State Planning Board which asserts that California’s edge was created mainly by 
a migrant population. It is quite likely that the Keystone State still ranks second 
in what may be termed permanent resident population. However, the fact 
remains that Pennsylvania’s population growth has slowed considerably in 
recent decades in relation to the remainder of the nation. 


Urban Population Grows—The density of Pennsylvania’s population has 
increased greatly since the Civil War era. The filling up of the State with people 
had moved ahead rapidly in the preceding decade from 51.4 to 64.6 persons per 
square mile between 1850 and 1860. By 1950 the density of population was 233.1 
persons per square mile and had increased by 6 persons to the square mile since 
1940. The more recent increase in density was due, of course, to the growth 
of towns and cities. In 1860 Pennsylvania was urbanizing at a rapid rate, the 
percentage of urban dwellers having increased 64.3 per cent over 1850. By 1860 
the urban population amounted to 30.8 per cent of the total; by 1930 it had 
teached 67.8 per cent. Pennsylvania in 1930 was still a State with many smaller 
towns, however, because 28.1 per cent of the urban population lived in towns 
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of less than 10,000 population. In 1930 there were only five cities, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Reading, and Erie with over 100,000 residents. In recent 
decades there has been a sharp increase in the number of small cities with over 
10,000 population. The so-called metropolitan areas of Pennsylvania already had 
been outlined rather well by 1870. The census reports for 1930 showed no sig- 
nificant change in this aspect from those of 1870. As of that date, 1870, the “metro- 
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politan” areas of the Keystone State were indicated as Philadelphia, Lancaster, 
Reading, Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Harrisburg, Scranton-Wilkesbarre, Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, Johnstown, and Altoona. In 1930, 68.8 per cent of the people of 
Pennsylvania lived in these same metropolitan districts. The shift in population 
since 1880 is made more dramatic by pointing out that as of that date 41.6 per 
cent of Pennsylvanians lived in urban areas and 58.4 in rural. In 1930 the per- 
centages were 67.8 per cent to 32.2 per cent. Quite naturally this was a change 
of the utmost importance in terms of affecting the living conditions and the 
social patterns and problems of Pennsylvania during the same period. 

Changes in the character of any population are hardly a matter of accident. 
Pennsylvania’s population drifted to urban centers because the economic trend 
of the era was toward a larger development of mining, manufacturing, and the 
merchandising of goods as the most profitable sources of employment. Farming 
was on the decline as promising anything like equal returns for one’s effort in 
making a living. The slowing up of agricultural growth also helped slow down 
the general population growth of the State. 


Birth Rate, Longevity, and Migration Affect Population—There were also 
other factors influencing the slowing up of the general population growth. One 
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was the decline in the birth rate from 26.5 per one thousand population in 1910 to 
19.6 in 1930. The birth rate has increased in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in recent 
years, representing some reversal of this trend. The death rate, due to modern 
medicine and sanitation, has also decreased. This has tended to bring into the popu- 
lation a steadily increasing percentage of older people. This in turn influences the 
declining birth rate. It is also true generallythat people living in crowded cities 
with apartments and limited living quarters tend to have smaller families than 
people living in the country on farms. All of these conditions are reflected in 
population growth, or lack of it. 

Pennsylvania in recent years also lost many people through migration to 
other places of residence. A State Planning Board analysis report in 1934 
showed that in 1930, among the native white population of Pennsylvania, 18.7 per 
cent of those who were born in the Commonwealth now were living elsewhere. 
Of course, people also migrated to Pennsylvania, but the percentage of native 
whites living in the State in 1930 but not born there was only 8.6 per cent. Thus 
Pennsylvania was losing more people from migration than it gained. What is 
most significant is that since 1900 the number of people leaving the State steadily 
has increased. Attractive opportunities for employment in new industries in other 
sections of the country and the possibilities for acquisition of better farm lands 
probably are the leading factors influencing this migration. 


Immigration Trends—Another reason for declining population is the falling 
off of immigration. Pennsylvania has been noted since its founding as a melting 
pot of ethnic elements seeking broader opportunities in the Keystone State. 
A heavy wave of immigration helped swell Pennsylvania’s population until well 
after 1900 and the recent imposition of restrictions of foreign immigrants 
entering the United States. Up until 1890 the immigrant wave was made up 
most largely of Irish and German elements, with some from Britain. In 1890, 
however, the combined number of foreign born living in Pennsylvania with a 
British origin was about half of either the Irish or German groups. A majority 
of all immigrants were attracted to Pennsylvania after 1870 by the employment 
opportunities of a growing industrial commonwealth. Pennsylvania had a foreign 
born population of 731,505 by 1890 out of a total of 5,258,113 residents. From 
1890 to 1930 the predominant foreign-born elements represented in immigration 
into Pennsylvania were Italian, Austrian, Polish, Russian, and Czech. Pennsylva- 
nia’s foreign-born white population was counted at 1,233,051 in 1930. Italians led 
by a considerable margin of 225,979 persons to 116,672 Poles, 115,792 Russians, and 
111,171 Czechs. In addition to those registered as citizens, the State’s population 
in 1930 included 342,928 aliens who were unnaturalized. 

A majority of the new immigrants of the period after 1870 represented 
workers in the Pennsylvania coal mines and the steel mills. The immigrants 
provided an abundant supply of low wage labor, helped swell the population of 
the cities, and created many social and political problems related to a large 
foreign-born population. The loss of this stream of new people from foreign 
lands was a major influence slowing population growth in recent decades. It 
meant also a marked change in the character of Pennsylvania’s population. In 
early colonial times, of course all Pennsylvanians literally were “foreigners.” As 
late as 1910 about 18 per cent of the State’s population was made up of foreign- 
born citizens. Today, it is less than 10 per cent and certainly will continue to 
decrease due to immigration restrictions. 
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Youth versus Age in the Population—The typical Pennsylvanian, and Ameri- 
can, of the early decades of the Republic was rather a youthful person. This is 
characteristic of new lands and is encouraged by the high birth rates common 
to an agricultural society. One of the major changes in the nature of the popula- 
tion of the Nation and of Pennsylvania in recent years has been increasing 
maturity in terms of relative ages. The acceleration of the growing percentage of 
older people in relation to the total population structure has been very marked 
since 1920. Studies made in that year showed that 11.5 per cent of Pennsylvanians 
were under five years of age; by 1930 this percentage had fallen to 9.3 per cent. 
Between 1900 and 1930, actually and proportionately, there was an evident trend 
toward more older people in the State’s population. The increase in the over 45 
group amounted actually to 5 per cent in that thirty year period. Urban population 
tends to have more older people than the rural, due to a larger birth rate in rural 
communities, as opposed to the urban center. The recent increases in birth rate will 
slow down this acceleration of an increase in the percentage of older people in 
the total population, but the long run trend of the years is certain to continue in 
the direction of more elderly people. Out of this situation has developed cer- 
tain major modern social and governmental problems such as those of old age 
assistance and relief, which were foreign to Pennsylvania even half a century ago, 
It is a classic example of the necessity for knowing population trends as a basis 
for understanding certain social and governmental questions of recent times. 

Male versus Female in the Population—Another population trend of recent 
decades has been that toward an increasing percentage of females as Opposed 
to males. The typical frontier society had more men than women in its makeup, 
whereas the modern industrial and urban society tends toward the opposite direc- 
tion. Men and women however even yet remain fairly equally distributed in Penn- 
sylvania’s population. As of 1930, the ratio was 101.2 males to 100 females. There 
are more boys born than girls, but the death rate of female children tends to be 
lower and this means that there are fewer males in middle age groups. The death 
rate for older people is likewise higher for males than for females, and this 
produces a tendency toward more older women than older men. In Pennsylvania 
urban populations, if foreign and Negro elements are excluded, there is a 
marked tendency toward more females than males. This situation also has social 
implications in terms of labor, family and marriage situations, and the like. 


Changes in Living Conditions Develop—There have been significant changes 
in the last three-quarters of a century, not only in terms of the nature of the 
population but also in the actual living conditions of the people of Pennsylvania. 
The last fifty years in particular have witnessed many changes in living conditions 
and habits which are too numerous and too involved to more than mention in a 
casual way. The forces making for change in these fields have been accelerated 
greatly by the machine age, the miracles of modern transportation and com- 
munication, and greater interdependence within the economic system. The 
century from the founding of Pennsylvania to the end of the Revolution saw 
changes, but not remarkable or sharp changes. The persistence of a frontier 
meant that the crudest forms of society were evident at some place despite 
improvements elsewhere. Growing prosperity and the taming of the wilderness 
were accompanied by the growth of towns and cities in the next century from 
1782 to 1882. Social and cultural life changed and improved as a result. But the 
change was still a very gradual one, as contrasted with the new forces making 
for progress which have been made a part of the life of the past half century. 
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Farm Life Still Backward in 1870—The Pennsylvania farmer at the end of 
the Civil War was relatively prosperous as compared with the farmer of 1790, 
in terms of an increase in cash income. He had escaped to a considerable degree 
from a self-subsistence economy and home manufactures. In many sections of 
newly developed parts of the State, however, there still existed as late as 1870 
little community life or educational and cultural opportunity and social enjoyment 





(Holmes Crosby, Architect) 
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for the average farmer. Horsepower had replaced manpower to an increasing 
degree as some machinery came into use on farms, as has been pointed out earlier. 
But the Pennsylvania farm in 1870 still was far from fully mechanized. Contem- 
porary accounts indicate a rather hard life for farmers in Pennsylvania’s hinter- 
land characterized by long hours of toil and with few chances for community 
associations. Opportunities for education and self-improvement socially or 
culturally were not much better than they had been a hundred years before. 
The social organization of a great part of rural Pennsylvania distant from 
any large city or town remained considerably self-sufficient in the sense of little 
intimate contact with any other than the nearest neighbors. A large portion 
of the farmer’s food was still provided from his own farm and garden through 
home canning and preserving meat and vegetables produced on the farm. The 
nearest towns were many miles distant, in terms of long, laborious journeys over 
dirt roads through dust, mud, or snow. Visits there were apt to be few and far 
apart and dictated only by urgent business affairs. There was no such thing in 
1870 as free delivery of mail to the farmer’s door, for this innovation was not 
to begin until twenty years later with the coming of R.F.D. This meant that 
newspapers and magazines were scarce and hard to get. Tax supported public 
schools in 1870 were established in most rural areas in Pennsylvania but only at 
the elementary level. County fairs were about the only activity which once a 
year brought together farmers from miles about for a few days of combined busi- 
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ness and pleasure. As contrasted with the life of today’s farmer with his auto- 
mobile, electricity, radio or television, and ability to get almost anywhere on 
short notice, the Pennsylvania farm family of 1870 was isolated and backward 
indeed. 


Farm Life Changes for the Better—One of the striking changes in the social 
organization of the Pennsylvania rural community in recent decades has been the 
growth of larger communities and more community associations. Pennsylvania 
farmers of a century ago were organized socially upon what might be termed 
a neighborhood basis. Indeed, voluntary school associations in early Pennsylvania 
were known generally as “neighborhood schools.” The churches of rural Penn- 
sylvania were likewise essentially neighborhood churches. Usually a farm 
neighborhood existed entirely apart from an actual town or village. The most 
common meeting place of the farm people even seventy-five years ago was the 
neighborhood church where worship was held every Sunday. Informal visiting, 
exchange of work services, attending church, and an occasional wedding or 
funeral were the principal social contacts of the rural Pennsylvanian of that 
day. A recent 1947 study made of the rural organization of a typical rural region 
in Pennsylvania, Bradford County, by the rural sociologists of the Pennsylvania 
State University reveals a marked change in this pattern. Only 10.9 per cent of 
a total of 432 rural organizations, ranging from the church to civic groups, held 
their meetings in buildings out in the open country. Only 17.9 per cent of 
Bradford County’s 106 churches now were found to be truly rural churches, built 
and used in open country by people of the surrounding farm neighborhood. While 
accurate statistics of this type are unobtainable for Bradford County for the year 
1847, there is no doubt but that these figures would have been reversed completely 
at that time. 

The distinctive fact revealed by the 1947 study of a typical Pennsylvania 
rural society is the trend toward reliance upon larger community centers as the 
hub of today’s associations. Only 15.5 per cent of Bradford County’s schools 
remained in the category of one-room “country” schools in 1947, and the per- 
centage certainly has declined even since that date. On the other hand, 71.8 
per cent of the schools were located in villages or towns, which had become 
the centers of community life in the rural area which they served. Civic, frat- 
ernal, recreational, and youth organizations were even more largely centered in 
the larger communities of the county, as reported in this joint study of the 
Pennsylvania State University and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
same study revealed the decline of the cross roads store and mill which once 
served both as a meeting place and a service and supply agency for much of rural 
Pennsylvania. Nearly two-thirds of the families of Bradford County in 1947 
carried on their business in towns and villages. Many were found visiting larger 
metropolitan centers such as Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, or Williamsport at frequent 
intervals. As a result of the expanding orbit of contact, made possible largely 
by the automobile, the study found that such organizations as the Grange, the 
American Legion, and the like were beginning to think and to organize on a 
county-wide basis rather than simply as community or village local units. 


Founding, Purposes and Growth of the Grange—Other than the county 
agricultural society with its fairs, it is difficult to fix upon any organized activity 
other than the neighborhood church and scattered social occasions, which gave 
the Pennsylvania farmer of 1870 much in the way of group contact. It was the 
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feeling of need for some type of organization which would bring farmers 
together in a combined fraternal, educational, social, and cooperative association 
which led to the founding of the Patrons of Husbandry, better known simply as 
“the Grange.” This semi-fraternal order of farmers was founded in 1867 by two 
clerks in the new Department of Agriculture in Washington as a direct result 
of their contacts with farmers throughout the Nation and a resulting realization 
of the farmer’s need for closer associations with each other. The first dispensation 
for a Grange unit in the entire United States was granted in Harrisburg by Oliver 
H. Kelley, the national founder, in 1868 but was never made operative. The first 
active subordinate Grange in Pennsylvania was organized in Lycoming County 
at Montgomery in 1871. Two years later, in 1873, the Pennsylvania State Grange 
was brought into being at Reading. By 1875, there were over 400 subordinate 
granges in the Keystone State with some 18,000 members. By 1880, Pennsylvania 
was rated as one of the strongholds of the order in the United States. Pennsylvania 
still is the third ranking State in the country in membership in the Patrons of 
Husbandry, with 757 Grange actives and 62,679 members as of 1940. The Penn- 
sylvania Grange News was founded in 1903 as a statewide organ of the order. 

The growth of the Grange in Pennsylvania is a tribute to its value to the 
Keystone State farmers. While a semi-fraternal and secret order in terms of its 
secret ritual, the Grange offered at once educational programs, a chance for 
farm people to meet together socially at its regular gatherings, and an opportunity 
for cooperative action in meeting problems common to farm folk. Its method 
of local, regional and State organization brought farm leaders together from all 
quarters of Pennsylvania. 

Cooperative activities always have included formation of insurance companies 
and other cooperatives as well as active presentation of the farmer’s views of 
State and national problems. The Patrons through the years have expressed with 
success and vigor the farm viewpoint on many rural questions and problems. 
One important feature of the new order was the active participation of the farm 
women as members and officers within the structure of the organization. More 
recently, juvenile membership opened Grange opportunities to farm youth along 
with the adults. Pennsylvania farm folk are today far less dependent upon the 
Grange for social and education benefits than they were in the 1880’s but the 
order has never lost its importance or value to them. It remains a major factor 
in farm life and action in the Keystone State. 


Statewide Farm Organizations Flourish—The Grange was the first but by no 
means the last development which brought new educational and cultural 
advantages and group associations to the farm people of Pennsylvania. Many 
Statewide associations of farm groups were organized in the period after 1880 
which brought together for mutual advantage dairymen, fruit growers and the 
like. Though the prime concern of such organizations is basically economic 
advancement, there are inevitable educational and social functions and contacts 
connected with them which have brought farm people out of isolation and 
into association with their fellows. The growing recognition of the place of 
farm women was indicated when the Society of Farm Women was organized 
in 1901. 


Farm Magazines—Farm magazines began to appear and find a place in farm 
homes of the State after 1870. In 1850 it is estimated that not more than one in 
every two thousand farm families subscribed to such a periodical. But by 1913 a 
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survey indicated scarcely a Pennsylvania farmer without at least one such maga- 
zine. Wilmer Atkinson founded the famous monthly Farm Journal at Philadelphia 
in 1877. The National Stockman and Farmer, founded at Pittsburgh in 1877, be- 
came a leading State and national farm magazine. It was edited after 1889 by E.S, 
Bayard as a weekly and featured Pennsylvania agricultural problems. The Rural 
New Yorker is another favorite with Pennsylvania farmers as was the American 
Agriculturist. The Pennsylvania Farmer was founded in 1912 and in 1928 was 
merged with the Stockman and Farmer to become a unit in the great Capper chain 
of Farm magazines. In addition to strictly farm journals, the Pennsylvania farmer 
of today is usually a subscriber to most leading national magazines and at least 


one daily newspaper. The weekly newspaper Grit published at Williamsport is 


found in many farm homes. 


The R.F.D.—In 1896 the U. S. Postal Service inaugurated the famous Rural 
Free Delivery mail service soon known nationally simply as the R.F.D. John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia merchant prince, then serving as Postmaster General 
under President Benjamin Harrison, was a prime mover in this important advance 
which made it possible for farmers to secure mail delivery at their door. Two 
of the pioneer experimental routes in the United States were operated out of the 
towns of New Stanton and Ruffsdale in Western Pennsylvania and Lancaster 
City to test its use. This new service has grown with the years and it later came 
to include parcel post. The farmer now could not only receive magazines 
but daily newspapers as regularly as any city dweller. He could purchase goods 
by mail to be delivered to his door also. Recent surveys indicate that many a 
Pennsylvania farmer, as a result, is a more ardent reader of periodicals and news- 
papers than is his city cousin. 


The Agricultural Extension Service—An entire new field for education and 
improvement was opened for Pennsylvania farm people in 1892 when the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service was started at what was then the Pennsylvania State 
College with a system of correspondence courses by mail. In 1907 this field of en- 
deavor was broadened and extended by organization of a Department of Agri- 
cultural Extension at the then State College in an effort to bring the services in ag- 
ricultural and farm life directly to the people in the counties. In 1914 as mentioned 
earlier, Congress passed the famous Smith-Lever Act providing for Federal aid for 
such agricultural extension programs. Eleven Pennsylvania counties already had 
such a service in cooperation with local Farm Bureaus and aided by county funds. 
The Federal Act granted a flat amount to the states and an additional amount based 
on farm population. Pennsylvania, with the largest farm population of any single 
state, fared well under the Smith-Lever law, passage of which had been promoted 
by Pennsylvania’s outstanding agricultural leader, John Hamilton. 

Pennsylvania farmers responded with enthusiasm and within a year twenty- 
two counties were entirely organized with five others in process of forming 
County Extension Service ‘units. The county agents or counsellors were aided 
by county farm organizations generally known as Farm Bureaus. Later, the 
Farm Bureau organization was disassociated from the Agricultural Extension 
Service, as the program came to be known after 1922, with the creation of County 
Extension Associations to support the work at local levels. The Smith-Lever 
Act was concerned with more than the farm itself and authorized home economics 
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extension services for the farm home and wife. This service was started in Penn- 
sylvania at once—, at Pennsylvania State University in 1914. 

About 1914 the rural youth program now known as the 4-H Club was 
started for farm youth in the ten to fourteen year-old brackets. By 1940 there 
were 675 such clubs for farm boys and 906 for farm girls with some 21,000 
members. The practical study of farming and farm life problems was combined 
with such social features as organized tours and camps and an annual Statewide 
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The Vanishing One-Room School, near Liverpool, Perry County 


meeting of the clubs at The Pennsylvania State University. In 1928 the Future 
Farmers of America program also was organized to encourage and to develop 
agricultural leadership and the love of rural life. By 1913 there were 217 local 
chapters in Pennsylvania with 5,172 members. 

All such activities contributed not only to the improvement of farm practices 
and methods, a topic emphasized elsewhere, but perhaps even more to the develop- 
ment of social and cultural betterment as the inevitable result of closer human 
relationships. Improvements on the farm were likewise matched by betterment of 
farm living in the farm home. Along with all of this advance went a certain mental 
and spiritual uplift as farmers of the Keystone State were lifted from the realm 
of isolation into closer association with each other and with the life of the 
neighboring community and indeed that of the entire State. 


Growth of the Rural School System—Pennsylvania farm children benefited 
also from the growth of the State’s public school system and the develop- 
ment of agricultural education in these schools. The larger educational develop- 
ments of the period are treated more fully later but here a word should be said 
about education in terms of influencing the life of the Pennsylvania farmer. At the 
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beginning, the public school system was slow to develop in rural Pennsylvania 
and in 1868 there remained 213 non-accepting districts containing some 7,000 
pupils. These were in rural areas. It was not until 1873 that every Pennsylvania 
School District was provided with a free public school. In 1895 an act of Assembl 
enabled the high school to come to rural areas along with elementary schools, 
In 1897 school directors were first authorized to provide transportation for rural 
pupils. This was another step ahead. 

The nineties also saw the birth of the consolidated school in Pennsylvania at 
Linesville, Crawford County, and Russell, Warren County. In 1900 there were 
only eight such schools in the State. That year the Assembly saw fit to implement 
the Township High School Act by providing for consolidation of scattered 
township schools into a single central graded school. Legislation in 1911 further 
implemented the scheme by authorizing school directors to “close and consolidate 
any one or more public schools in a district” and provide for assignment of the 
pupils to other schools. Rural sentiment, expressed in Grange resolutions, re- 
mained generally hostile to the consolidated school idea prior to 1920. This was 
due largely to the difficulty of transportation. The automobile changed all of 
this. By 1927 there were 400 fully consolidated schools in Pennsylvania and over 
500 one-room country schools had been closed. In the 1925-26 school term more 
than 22,000 country boys and girls were carried by buses to consolidated schools, 
By 1939 the number of such schools had grown to 675 and 4,000 one-room schools 
had been closed. Today, the tiny one-room school house once common to rural 
Pennsylvania has all but disappeared. Better teachers, better teaching facilities 
and equipment, and a highly modern way of education for rural youth equal 
to that of the average town or city school went hand-in-hand with consolidation. 
The contribution to the betterment of rural life in Pennsylvania is immeasurable. 


Agricultural Education—Along with the new type of school went agri- 
cultural education. In the nineties and for many decades thereafter it took the 
form of “nature study” and operation of school gardens. Soon after 1900 many 
rural schools began to give some further instruction in agriculture. One of the 
first such schools in the State, if not in the Nation, was at Waterford in Erie Coun- 
ty. There in 1904 classwork in agriculture was supplemented by laboratory prac- 
tice and field work for five hours a week for the full four years. In 1908 Penn 
State provided a syllabus on agriculture for use in the schools. By 1910 some 155 
out of about goo high schools were reported as teaching some agriculture. The new 
School Code of 1911 required the teaching of agriculture in the Township High 
School and a Bureau of Agricultural Education was set up in the State Department 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg. The Vocational School Act of 1913 provided 
for teaching vocational agriculture in high schools and the establishment of 
vocational agricultural high schools with a four year course. Twelve such 
schools had appeared by 1915 and most counties had at least one high school 
presenting vocational agricultural work. In 1917 the system was implemented by 
passage by Congress of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act which 
provided Federal aid for State programs in both industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion. Help was given also in training teachers especially qualified for this work, 
Agricultural education, as it was now expanded, included not only practical 
farm practices but home economics and home making for the rural home. Thus 
another step was taken toward making the Pennsylvania farm home the equal of 
any in town or city. 
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The County Agricultural Society—One of the most important social and 
educational activities beyond neighborhood limits which influenced the life 
of the farmer was the county agricultural society and the county fair. The State 
itself aided the county societies until 1825, but they then declined until the 
State Agricultural Society was incorporated in 1851, The State Society encouraged 
the revival of county and local societies and by.4879 there were eighty-one local 
societies in fifty-two counties. Some provided definite educational programs. The 
Chester County Agricultural Society even opened a library and reading room for 
its members. These, and various other agricultural organizations, tended to 
multiply with passing decades. By 1940 nearly every Pennsylvania county could 
count at least five or more agricultural organizations within its limits. Between 
1850 and 1870 the State experienced a considerable growth of what were known 
as neighborhood Farmers Clubs which met at members’ homes at regular intervals. 
Farmers’ Institutes were yet another rural organization common at the turn 
of the century and organized on a county basis. All such bodies combined 
practical educational benefits with social contacts which did much to break down 
rural isolation and lack of social advantages. 


The State Fair and State Farm Show—The agricultural fair is an institution 
with a long history in the Keystone State and can be traced to colonial times. 
Trade, education, and social contact were the advantages offered by the fair. The 
first genuine State Fair was held at Harrisburg by the new State Agricultural 
Society. In the next half century State Fairs were held in most major cities of 
Pennsylvania, moving from city to city for forty-six such annual affairs. The 
State Fair was held commonly in association with county agricultural societies. 
These State Fairs ended in 1897, and it was not until 1921 that a State Fair Com- 
mission again was authorized. In 1917 the Pennsylvania State University and the 
State Department of Agriculture cooperated to hold the first State Farm Products 
Show in Harrisburg. In 1929 the Assembly authorized an appropriation to erect 
a State Farm Show building to house these exhibitions. The result was the famous 
Pennsylvania State Farm Show held each January at Harrisburg for an entire 
week and one of the greatest agricultural shows in the Nation. It is attended 
every year by thousands of farm folk as well as others. Most of the Statewide 
farm associations hold meetings at the same time. One of its features is a gigantic 
pageant utilizing music and drama to present some phase of the history of Penn- 
sylvania related to farming. 


The County Fair—The county fairs sponsored by county agricultural 
societies or fair associations and aided by State appropriations have developed 
the idea at the local level. County fairs multiplied in the first decades after 1900 
and became a major rural attraction in all parts of Pennsylvania. Dirt roads 
leading to the fair grounds were crowded for a week with all manner of vehicles 
loaded with entire families “going to the fair.” Premiums were offered for the best 
products of farm and home and there were exhibits of the latest in farm mach- 
inery. Various amusements and entertainment completed the bill of fare for the 
typical county fair and indeed sometimes overshadowed the more serious educa- 


| tional aspects of the endeavor. Horse races were a common event and fairs usually 


also featured plowing matches. This type of fair is still common but with a 
tendency toward more and more emphasis upon the entertainment provided 
by various shows and amusements. The county fair, however useful in the past 
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for social and educational contacts, has declined in importance. It may be looked 
upon today as on its way out with the horse and buggy. 


Ups and Downs in Farm Income and Wealth—It is to the farm home and 
the life therein that one must look for further evidence of the change taking place 
in the position of the farmer in the society and culture of Pennsylvania since 1870. 
It is an obvious fact that changes in the direction of improvement along these 
lines are related to the level of wealth and income of the affected group. Penn- 
sylvania agriculture, along with that of the entire Nation, has undergone periods 
of “ups and downs” since 1870. Periodic depressions, such as those in 1873, 1893, 
and the 1929 debacle, produced “hard times” for the farmer as well as the city 
man. Hard times on the farm means lessened income and possibly some poverty, 
but it is not usually accompanied by actual lack of food or unemployment unless 
the farmer is so unfortunate as to actually lose his farm. Disregarding the low 
points in prosperity, the over-all pattern of farm income and wealth has been up- 
ward in Pennsylvania. In 1929 however, the Pennsylvania farmer’s average per 
capita income was less than one-half that for non-farm people. In 1850 the 
investment represented in Pennsylvania farms was $462,000,000; by 1940 it was 
reported at $1,177,000,000. The average Pennsylvania farmer’s investment in land 
and buildings increased three times in the same period. The investment per farm 
was $3,638 in 1850; in 1940 it was $11,850. 

Though, as has been pointed out before, farm acreage and the number of 
farms has declined in recent years, the production levels of Pennsylvania agri- 
culture have been upward at a consistent rate. Between 1839 and 1879 farm pro- 
duction in the Keystone State increased about 31 per cent every ten years from 
an index figure of 33 to an index of 74. Between 1879 and 1889 the index climbed 
another 25 points or 23 per cent. Production leveled off, with minor ups and 
downs, between 1889 and 1924 and then declined in the great depression of the 
early 30’s. Between 1934 and 1949 it shot upward again to an index figure of 
118. This was made possible by an increase in production per acre from an index 
figure of 57 in 1879 to one of 123 in 1949. The net result was increasing pros- 
perity and rising farm well-being for a majority of Pennsylvania farm people. 
Though the farm income of the State has not advanced in relative proportion to 
that of the urban resident, it has nevertheless continued to expand, with a 
resultant advance in living standards and conditions for the majority of Penn- 
sylvania farmers. 


Improvements in the Farm Home—The effect of this in terms of actual living 
conditions is measured by the survey of rural homes in Bradford County mention- 
ed previously. In the survey, using 1945 statistics, it was found that 84.2 per cent 
of the homes were equipped with electricity; 59.1 per cent had running water 
in the house. These were all conveniences totally unknown in 1870 and added not 
only to home comfort but also eased the burden of work on farm women. The 
new mobility of the farmer made possible by the automobile is indicated by the 
fact that 79.2 per cent of the farmers owned an automobile. Ease of communica- 
tion was represented by a 57.6 per cent possession of telephones. Cultural and 
educational advantages of the radio had come to 87.9 per cent of Bradford County 
farm homes. One-fourth of the homes were provided with a central heating plant, 
a far cry from the fireplace or kitchen range and cast iron stove for heating. The 
farm home was uncrowded with only 5.6 per cent of rural homes having more 
than one person in a room. Many a city dweller would have been happy to 
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possess the same living advantages enjoyed by the average Bradford County farmer 
in 1947. 

The standards of 1945 were not reached overnight in Bradford or any other 
county. The farm home of 1870 was without electricity, running water, telephone, 
radio, or automobile. All of these, except possibly running water, are the result 
of inventions since that time and their effect on farm living was not noticeable 
even as late as 1900. It was not until 1930 that any considerable number of Penn- 
sylvania farmers enjoyed electricity, though by 1942, 111,800 out of 170,000 farms 
were electrified. Earlier lighting in farm homes was by kerosene lamp. The candle 
still was common illumination in many a farm house of 1870. Few home con- 
veniences, as people know them today, were available on the farm before 1900. 
The hand-operated washing machine was not invented until 1869. It was a luxury 
in most farm homes for many decades thereafter and laborious hand scrubbing 
was still necessary to clean dirt laden farm garments. It remained for the gasoline 
and electric powered washer to take “blue Monday” out of Pennsylvania farm 
homes. By 1900 there were a fair number of rural homes provided with “party- 
line” telephone service, furnished usually by a local cooperative telephone com- 
pany developed by the farmers of a neighborhood area who built, operated, 
and maintained their own lines. Any use of telephones for longer distances 
was unknown. It was not before 1930 and the coming of electricity that the 
broom or hand sweeper could be replaced by a modern cleaner. Before electricity, 
any farm refrigeration was a product of the farmer’s own ice gathered from a 
pond and kept in a sawdust packed ice house. 

The farm home of the 1870’s to 1900 was heated with the familiar base- 
burner coal or wood stove, an advance over the open fireplace of earlier times. 
Of course many Pennsylvania farm houses are still heated in this way. Running 
water in the typical farm home was almost unknown before 1900 and rare until 
very recent years. The family water supply was pumped laboriously by hand 
from the dug or drilled well just outside the kitchen door. Someone has estimated 
that the typical housewife of those days lifted a ton of water every day. 

Farm homes, in terms of buildings, were greatly improved by 1900, as 
compared with the pioneer’s log house or cabin. Frame, stone, and brick houses 
of sizable dimensions were common in all prosperous communities by the turn of 
the century. Most of them were no longer furnished with home made furniture, 
or even the product of local furniture craftsmen, but with factory built furniture 
bought from the neighborhood town furniture dealer, who frequently served 
as undertaker as well. Any type of modern plumbing or sanitary facilities were 
unknown in farm houses until very recent date and the introduction of running 
water. The outdoor privy and the Saturday night bath in the washtub were 
common to every farm home until very recent date. They are still characteristic 
of possibly one-half Pennsylvania’s farm homes, to say nothing of many small 
towns and villages in rural areas. 

As late as 1922 it was estimated that three-fifths of the food consumed in 
Pennsylvania farm homes was home produced. It is only in very recent years that 
the use of commercially canned and frozen foods have competed with much 
success with the home canned vegetables and home cured meats of the typical 
farm home. The use of electric freezer storage cabinets bids fair to reverse this 
trend and to increase home food storage today in rural Pennsylvania. As late as the 
Civil War the arts of home spinning and weaving were not unknown in Penn- 
sylvania farm homes, and in certain places may well have lasted beyond that date. 
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For the most part, however, factory made cloth was used for making clothing 
in 1870. But the actual making of the clothing, especially that of women and 
children, remained for many a decade a task of the farm housewife. Actually, 
ready-made clothing for men came ahead of that for women. It was not until 
the nineties that store-bought clothing was at all common for farm women or 
children. Machine made clothing was more common for men, thanks to the 
experience of clothing manufacturers in providing uniforms and clothing for 
Civil War soldiers. After the turn of the century, ready-made clothing became 
more and more common for Pennsylvania farm families regardless of sex. 
Trimming down adult clothing for the children persisted, however, long after 
their elders were purchasing and wearing clothing bought at the stores. 


Changes in Farm Family Life—The improvements of modern times have 
done much to really revolutionize the nature of the once hard living conditions 
of the farmer, but the advance has been at the expense of what some regard 
as possible loss of the closely knit family life characteristic of earlier days. The 
very conditions of isolation and dependence upon family production as a basis for 
a good living tended to produce a strong family unity. Sometimes the bond of 
unity thus produced may have been a product of the pressure of circumstances 
rather than family feeling of an intimate type, but nevertheless it did exist. 
Whether it be from nostalgia or fact, farm people of today are apt to decry 
the breakdown of this very strong family unity under the conditions of 
modern life. Rural youth is more free from back breaking toil and also has 
available community life and broader opportunities for association and amuse- 
ments that were not present for farm youth of even half a century ago. Family 
life may not be as closely knit in terms of confinement to the home and 
hearth as in “the good old days,” but who is there to say that the new days are 
not themselves also good. Change, in the eyes of many, may not represent 
progress but nevertheless it is change. Generally, studies show that Penn- 
sylvania farmers of today show a strong tendency toward increased participa- 
tion in community-wide social activities and organizations. The day of the 
isolated farm family living almost entirely unto itself has disappeared. 


Farm Poverty—The Pennsylvania farmer with whom we have been con- 
cerned represents the majority. Honesty, however, compels the candid observer 
to admit that recent trends in Pennsylvania agriculture have produced also what 
can be termed the rural equivalent of “slums.” There is such a thing as rural 
poverty produced by the efforts of people to farm sub-marginal and un- 
productive lands. This is not to be confused with the problem of farm tenancy, 
because Pennsylvania as an older agricultural State enjoys a much lower 
percentage of farm tenancy than is common to the Nation as a whole. Actually, 
in Pennsylvania there is more farm tenancy in the more productive farm areas 
than in the less productive. Farm poverty in Pennsylvania is rather a problem 
of the declining worth and productivity of land which has been farmed 
beyond its capacity to produce. Since colonial times Pennsylvanians have recog- 
nized the evils of soil erosion and crop exhaustion of certain lands, but the 
continued existence of rich new land in unexploited areas avoided any realization 
of the serious nature of this situation. 

In recent decades the apparent evidence of farm abandonment in the Key- 
stone State indicated the existence of a serious problem. Abundant studies are 
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available which show the existence of much rural poverty in Pennsylvania, ac- 
companied by the existence of what may well be termed rural “slums.” Efforts of 
farmers to earn a living on sub-marginal land which has lost its fertility, inability 
to develop types of profitable farming related to possible markets, and difficulty 
in reaching markets for farm products have been leading causes of farm poverty. 
The situation has been reflected in part in the gradual abandonment of many 
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farms. A survey of the entire State in 1928 indicated that more than a million 
acres, or 7.3 per cent of the cleared farm land in Pennsylvania, was standing 
idle. In certain areas the percentage of abandoned land was much higher. 
Abandoned land indicates inability to wrest a living from these thousands of 
acres. 

More serious, as indicating poverty, is the high percentage of sub-marginal 
land on which farmers continue to struggle to make a decent living. A study 
completed in 1934 by the Department of Agricultural Economics of the 
Pennsylvania State University revealed that 6.5 per cent of the farms of the 
State were sub-marginal. In certain areas, stretching across northern Penn- 
sylvania, the percentage ran as high as 4o per cent. More than a million acres 
were classed as sub-marginal in the whole State. It was this condition which 
dragged the per capita farm income average of Pennsylvania for 1929 down to 
a meagre $305 a year as contrasted with $1,246 for California. Pennsylvania 
then ranked 25th among the states in per capita annual farm income, a sad com- 
mentary upon its farm life. 
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Out of the attempt of people to continue to live on poor land has come a 
serious problem of farm poverty. A study of two Pennsylvania farm town- 
ships in Blair County reported in 1941 (Bulletin 417 Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pennsylvania State University) indicated these conditions. In the area 
studied in Blair County all the farm homes had been deserted by farm youth. 
Child mortality rates were extremely high, and 28 per cent of the residents had 
dropped out of school before finishing seventh grade. Four-room shacks were 
the most common dwelling and 41 per cent of the families were inadequately 
housed, as measured by U. S. Department of Agriculture standards on farm 
housing. Almost half of these people were not members of any farm organi- 
zation of any type. Despite this backward situation, 80 per cent of those inter- 
viewed indicated no desire to better their lot. Poverty had become an accepted 
way of life. 

A study of farmers receiving old age assistance in Pennsylvania reported 
in 1950 by the same agency of the Pennsylvania State University (Bulletin 521) 
indicated that in ten of thirteen counties in which thirty-five or more per cent 
of the people lived on farms the rate of dependency upon old age assistance, or 
so-called “relief” was higher than the State average. In the thirteen counties 
studied the State expended nearly two million dollars in old age assistance funds 
in 1945. Of 198 individual farm residents on old age assistance grants it was found 
that they had farmed an average of 35 years on farms which averaged more than 
100 acres. In relatively prosperous Bradford County the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture showed that some 4o per cent of farm homes were without running 
water and more than 20 per cent were without an automobile. It is apparent, 
therefore, that while farm life in Pennsylvania in general shows great improve- 
ment over 1870 conditions of backwardness, even distress and poverty were not 
absent in many sections some seventy to eighty years later. 


Changes in Urban Life~The changes taking place in life as lived in Penn- 
sylvania’s towns and cities are even more marked and are better known and under- 
stood than those in rural life in the decades since the Civil War. Indeed, a major 
social transformation has taken place in the Keystone State in that period in the 
shape of the increase in numbers of towns and cities and the percentage of the 
total population living in them. This fact already has been pointed out earlier 
in this chapter. Today, Pennsylvania has become a State with more towns and 
cities, and therefore more town life, than any other single state in the entire 
Nation. This situation in itself has made for material revolution in the living 
habits of millions of Pennsylvanians. The conditions of urban community life 
have been substituted for the rural isolation or limited rural neighborhood life 
once common to a majority of the people. Closer contacts with all manner of 
opportunities for cultural and educational improvement were an immediate 
result. 

A marked lessening of self-reliance and self-subsistence in terms of both 
social and economic spheres of human activity are other immediate consequences 
of urbanization. Except in the smaller towns, not even a garden plot is avail- 
able as a survival of the days when Pennsylvanians produced themselves the 
greater part of the food appearing on the family table. Instead, the urban 
family is dependent upon stores for supplies of all kinds. Urban dwellers are pre- 
dominantly white collar workers servicing business and industry or wage earners 
in mine or factory and dependent upon these jobs for a livelihood. Better 
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schools, access to the theater, concerts, art or libraries and newspapers and 
magazines, better medical and hospital facilities with consequent improved health 
standards, easier and improved communication and transportation—all of these 
were advantages of urban living as contrasted with the best in rural life. 


The Changing Pennsylvania City—People not only drifted into cities and 
towns in increased numbers but the towns and cities themselves changed greatly 
with passing decades. As of 1860 Philadelphia was a city of a little more than 
half a million people. But by 1940 it had become a great metropolis of nearly 
two million (1,950,961), third among America’s largest cities. Its importance 
continued to rest upon its manufactures, amounting to nearly one-half of those 
of the entire Commonwealth, and its position as a world port through the 
Delaware. Pittsburgh in 1860 was the West’s greatest single manufacturing 
center but its population was only 77,000, or about that of Philadelphia forty 
years earlier. With passing decades Pittsburgh continued its onward march in- 
dustrially, as well as playing a major role in the trade of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and remained Pennsylvania’s second city with a population in 1930 of 669,817. 
As of 1860 such cities as Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, and York were really 
hardly more than what today would be looked upon as large towns. Lancaster’s 
population was only 17,000; that of Harrisburg was 13,000; with 23,000 for 
Reading. Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton were towns of lesser size but had grown 
from populations of less than 2,000 in 1830. Reading by 1930 had grown to a city 
of 111,171; Allentown to 92,563; Bethlehem to 57,892; Easton to 34,468. Lancaster 
had reached 59,949 people by 1930 and Harrisburg 80,339. Erie had not been 
a city of any size in 1860 but by 1930 had reached a population of 115,967 and was 
still to keep on growing. Chester had become by 1930 an important city on the 
Delaware with 59,164 people. Scranton, which had not been founded as a town 
until 1840, had become Pennsylvania’s third largest city by 1930 with a population 
of 143,433. Nearby Wilkes-Barre had 86,626 people at that date and Williamsport 
had grown from the “lumber city” of earlier days to a varied industrial center with 
45,729 people. York, the first Pennsylvania town west of the Susquehanna, was 
a city of 55,254 and had grown from 20,000 as late as 1887 when it was incorpo- 
rated as a City. 

The Pennsylvania cities of 1860 were not only little more than large towns, as 
measured by present standards, but were distinctly in an infant stage of evolution. 
Streets were either simply dirt roads in the smaller “cities” or sometimes covered 
with a little gravel. In only the largest places would the central streets be found 
paved with cobblestone or brick. Central water supplies and street lighting had 
been introduced in those places which thought of themselves as metropolitan. 
But any elaborate sanitation and city services such as we know today were 
notable for their absence. In the largest cities, such as Philadelphia, the horse 
car trolley was the answer to urban transportation. But in smaller places the 
horse and carriage and foot travel were apt to prevail as of Civil War times. 

Changes came thick and fast after the Civil War. The cities grew rapidly 
in population and with consequent expansion of limits. Reading, for example, 
almost doubled its population between 1860 and 1880, as well as in the two 
decades between 1870 and 1890. By 1910 its population was nearly three times 
that of 1870. This was accompanied by expansion of the number of city wards 
from five in 1860 to nine by 1870 and thirteen by 1890. Ten years later 
the number had risen to sixteen. In the post Civil War years most Pennsylvania 
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cities of today were actually boroughs. But it was in those decades that a majority 
of them achieved the dignity of actual organization under city charters. Reading 
became a city by Act of Assembly in 1874. York achieved this status in 1887 
and Wilkes-Barre in 1898. Scranton received its city charter in 1866. Harrisburg 
had achieved cityhood in 1860, a status enjoyed by Lancaster since 1818. 
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Downtown Pittsburgh at the Juncture of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers 


indicated growth but provided additional force 


back of city improvements. Philadelphia, as Pennsylvania’s greatest urban 
center, naturally led all others in most advances. It paved its first streets with 
asphalt in the eighties and by 1898 led all American cities in the amount of brick 
paved streets with 2,000,000 square yards. Most other cities began to pave their 
main streets in some fashion, frequently with brick for the most important 
avenues and cobblestone for lesser streets. Urban transportation was needed 
to meet the growing size of cities. Reading chartered its first street railway 
company in 1865 but it was a failure and it was not until August, 1873, that 
Reading residents could gaze with great interest upon the first horse-drawn 
street car. Electric trolleys appeared on the streets of Scranton in 1886 and were 
among the first in the entire country. Philadelphia started use of electric trolleys . 


in 1892. By 1893 all the horse-drawn cars had been replaced by the new electric | 


variety in Reading. The gay nineties marked the general introduction of the | 


street railway in all cities of sufficient size to need it 
Improvements of other types came in the same era. In Reading, naphtha gas 
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was introduced for street lighting in 1879 for some 300 lamps. The Reading Steam 
Heat and Power Company was organized in 1887 to provide a central heating 
service for the central part of the city. Reading witnessed the organization of 
its first electric lighting company in 1883 and shortly was supplying electricity for 
seventy-eight city lamps and some forty-two business places in Reading. Consider- 
able sums were spent on improvements of public water facilities in the 
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Pennsylvania city of the era and Reading in 1872 spent the then considerable 
sum of $16,869.21 for this purpose. By 1884 it had more than fifty miles of 
water line throughout the city. This contrasts with 185 miles today. 

Cities also began to think about less utilitarian types of improvements 
as they grew in size, population and means. More and more people were in 
need of some place where relaxation could be obtained. One answer was city 
parks. Reading began a city park plan even before the Civil War and ex- 
panded it greatly in later years. Bethlehem was presented with Sayre Park in 
1909 by a gift from children of Robert H. Sayre and containing a famous 
Arboretum. Harrisburg began about 1900 to develop a fine city park system, 
including improvement of the Susquehanna water front into a park, under 
leadership of such civic minded conservationists as J. Horace MacFarland. 
Philadelphia, largely because of William Penn’s foresight in providing in his 
original city plan for five parks, has been one of the foremost American cities 
in park development with the beautiful Benjamin Franklin Parkway and Fair- 
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mount Park, Fairmount is the largest single city park area in any American 
municipality and was the site for the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. It has an 
area of well over 3,000 acres and began with the purchase by the City in 1812 
of some five acres of the Robert Morris estate of “Fair Mount,” to develop its 
water supply. 

Public health also began to become a concern of the Pennsylvania city in 
a more substantial way. Reading organized a city Board of Health in 1872 
and the action was typical of a general movement in this direction throughout 
the State. Permanent organization of the Board was perfected in 1873 and it 
became responsible for enforcing registration of contagious diseases, establish- 
ing hospitals, and like duties. The Medical Society of Berks County was or- 
ganized in 1870, another example of this movement toward attention to or- 
ganization of health and medical facilities. The Reading Dispensary was opened 
in 1868 and in 1883 it grew into the Reading Hospital. The first Reading 
Hospital was dedicated in 1886 and a Ladies Auxiliary was organized in 1891. 
Reading Hospital organized its first School of Nursing in 1889 and the first 
graduates were turned out in 1891. Reading was also the site of Catholic St 
Joseph’s Hospital, opened in 1873 in a dwelling house. A building designed for 
the specific purpose was consecrated in 1885. A Community General Hos- 
pital was opened in 1891 and grew out of a homeopathic dispensary established 
in 1888. The experience of Reading may be duplicated, more or less, in other 
Pennsylvania cities of the same size in the era prior to 1900. 


Urban Transportation Advances—Both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were 
plagued in their expansion by the problem of bridging rivers to allow for 
expansion in suburbs. Harrisburg, along with Bethlehem and Easton, were 
other cities with a related problem. In terms of their early careers, it was a 
Pennsylvania family which solved this problem for all American cities. John 
A. Roebling was the inventor of wire rope as a result of observing the operation 
of the cable-drawn cars on the Allegheny Portage Railroad hauling canal 
boats up and down the mountain. In 1832 he began the manufacture of this 
product at a plant in Saxonburg in Butler County and it was here that his 
equally famous son, Washington Roebling was born in 1837. In 1846 he had 
built the first suspension bridge using wire cable as a support over the Monon- 
gahela at Pittsburgh. It was in 1869 that he was commissioned to build the 
famous Brooklyn Bridge to connect Manhattan and Brooklyn, after having 
bridged the Allegheny and the Niagara Rivers before the Civil War. Roebling 
was himself killed in an accident while working on the tremendous Brooklyn 
structure. The son completed its building in 1883 as the longest suspension bridge 
in the world. In 1884 Pittsburgh built a suspension bridge over the Allegheny 
at Seventh Street and two years later Philadelphia spanned the Schuylkill at 
Market Street with a cantilever-type bridge. Urban transportation was €X- 
pedited also by the evolution of the street car. Cable cars were introduced into 
Philadelphia in 1883 to compete with horse-cars. Electricity opened the way 
for the electric trolley. What is believed to be the first street car system in 
America built entirely for electrical operation was put in operation at Scranton 
on November 30, 1886. By 1900 the electric trolley was in use in all the large 
cities and its development had been expedited by the design and manufacture 
of equipment by Philadelphia’s Brill Company. The gradual improvement of 
streets and transportation facilities enabled cities to expand their limits and 
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grow in size while at the same time expediting the conduct of business within 
their metropolitan areas. 


Other City Improvements—Electricity also made possible improvements in 
street lighting. The old-style gas lamps turned on and lighted at dusk by the 
lamp-lighters gave way to modern electric street lighting. Pennsylvania’s George 
Westinghouse with his alternating current “for transmitting electricity made 
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George Westinghouse Memorial Bridge, Lincoln Highway, Near Pittsburgh 


this possible. Edison made his first successful use of a three-wire electric lighting 
system in a building at the City Hotel in Sunbury on July 4, 1883. By 1900 
electric lighting was on the increase, though improvements in gas mantles kept 
gas lighting alive in homes and on streets of smaller towns for many decades 
to come. Early cities were not noted for cleanliness or sanitation and the dis- 
astrous epidemics of fever in Philadelphia and elsewhere may be attributed in 
part to this fact. As cities grew in size, the absolute necessity for improvements 
became apparent. Pennsylvania cities, along with others, struggled manfully 
to cope with the problem. In 1877 Philadelphia was still using eighty-two 
thousand private vaults and cesspools to take care of family wastes. As late as 
1900 the city had hardly more than half its street mileage provided with sewage 
lines. Between 1880 and 1890 Philadelphia’s death rate per ten thousand in- 
habitants was the largest of any major city and twice that of New York City. 
This was attributed to Philadelphia’s backwardness in caring for sewage and 
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providing a pure water supply. Many Pennsylvania cities still struggle with 
this problem right down to the present day. Adequate sewage and garbage 
disposal combine with furnishing pure water supply as among the major and 
most expensive “headaches” of city officials. In more recent years such matters 
have become so important to the public interest as to necessitate State laws 
and intervention in requiring the development of such facilities. Today, for 
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Aerial View of Construction of Northeast Sewage Treatment Works, Philadelphia 


the first time in history, it is impossible for a Pennsylvania town or city to turn . 
its wastes into the nearest stream, disregarding the effect upon the lives or 
health of others who may also use these waters. 


City Problems—The improvements in our cities make the typical Penn- 
sylvania city of 1950 quite a different place from the same city of a century 
earlier. The metropolitan areas of Pennsylvania were well defined by 1850, 
therefore the transformation in a century is one characterized by extensive 
growth and expansion of those areas and by radical changes in their internal 
life and organization as measured in improvements in streets, transportation 
and communication, and other appurtenances of city life. The changes were 
not exclusively in the direction of improvement. The rapid growth of the | 
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city produced serious housing problems and generated what came to be known 
as the “slums.” Slums are invariably located in old sections of a city where 
what may once have been choice homes have deteriorated with age and use and 
have been turned over to poorer people for rental occupancy. Bad housing, 
filth, delinquency, crime—all march hand in hand with poverty in the typical 
city slum. ~ 

Philadelphia escaped this situation more than most large cities because of 
the large number of good brick “row houses” which were common to the 
Quaker City since its earliest beginnings. Philadelphia in the years from 1865 
to 1900, like Boston, impressed European visitors as a city of homes. The fact 
that Philadelphia did not become as major a center for the location of new 
immigrant populations as did New York and some other cities, helped keep the 
city free of the tenement house evil common elsewhere. Its industries relied 
rather upon skilled labor in trades already well established over the past years 
and found little need for large quantities of unskilled immigrant labor. Quaker 
humanitarianism also helped to alleviate in Philadelphia the evils resulting from 
the poverty common to most cities. It was reported in 1878 that there were 
more than eight hundred single agencies organized to help in some way the 
poor and the unfortunate of Philadelphia. By 1880 these were organized through 
a central city charity organization. Other Pennsylvania cities had their prob- 
lems in this field but few, if any, were as troubled as most American cities. 
Pennsylvania has continued to be fortunate in escaping the worst of the tene- 
ment slum conditions. As of 1934, 82.9 per cent of all dwellings in the State 
were owned by individual families, as compared with an average of 76.4 per 
cent for the Nation. 


The Company Towns—Probably the most unsatisfactory urban living con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania were to be found in the “company towns” or villages 
developed by mining and other industrial concerns as living centers for their 
employees. As of 1934, there were more than a thousand such towns remaining 
in the State and it was estimated that at least 100,000 families numbering nearly 
half a million people lived in them. By this date about 150 such towns were 
reported as wholly or partially abandoned by the industry which provided 
them originally and the inhabitants represented stranded populations. The 
largest single group of such towns is located in the bituminous coal mining 
areas of western Pennsylvania. They were occupied originally for the most 
part by immigrant workers brought to work in the mines. Houses in the com- 
pany town were invariably double and single frame cottages of uncertain 
construction, without modern plumbing of any kind. Unpainted or painted, 
they presented a dull and uniform appearance. Such towns usually were with- 
out any improved streets, lighting, or sewage and sanitary facilities. For many 
years they were even policed only by the company employed police forces, 
known as the “coal and iron police.” 

Mining and mill towns of western Pennsylvania without question have 
represented the worst blight on urban living conditions to be found any where 
in Pennsylvania, if not in the entire Nation. 


Mill Towns—This is true not merely of the smaller company towns but 
_ also of most cities in the coal, coke and steel producing regions. In Allegheny 
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County, a typical western Pennsylvania industrial area, a State Planning Board 
report of 1934 indicated that 44 per cent of the homes were without any cen- 
tral heat, as contrasted with only 8 per cent in Philadelphia; 27 per cent were 
without bath facilities as contrasted with 7 per cent in Philadelphia. Sixteen 
per cent of the Allegheny County dwellings were without an inside toilet, as 
contrasted with six per cent in Philadelphia. In another newer industrial com- 
munity, Scranton, a study made in 1930 showed the city still without a sewage 
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disposal plant and discharging its sewage wastes into the Lackawanna River. 
Scranton had grown into a city since its early birth, first as an iron and steel 
company town, then as an anthracite metropolis, and still possessed many of the 
characteristics of such towns. “While most of the ‘company houses’ have been 
replaced with better houses, settlements of this kind have left an indelible stamp 
on the city,” read the Scranton report. 
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All Pennsylvania Cities Have Housing Problems—The same report of the 
Pennsylvania Housing and Town Planning Association commented upon the 
fact that in 1930 over a million Pennsylvanians lived in city dwellings without 
either sewer connections or modern plumbing. Lancaster had-as many as one- 
half its dwellings without sewer connections and some industrial towns like 
Conshohocken had no sewage system at all. Many such smaller cities are facing 
this problem of providing sewage systems for the first time today as a result 
of more stringent State laws against discharging wastes into streams. Both State 
and Federal programs of the last two decades have pointed in the direction 
of improving housing in the city and at least alleviating the worst in slum 
conditions. The pressures of recent years in terms of adjusting increased popu- 
lation growth to living accommodations have made the battle appear at times 
to be a losing one. The slum situation is one, however, which promises to im- 
prove though it may never be solved. 


Advantages Growing from City Life After 1870—Life in the city had its prob- 
lems but it did represent many basic advantages. And there were continual im- 
provements in the Pennsylvania city, some of which already have been men- 
tioned. All Pennsylvania cities were undergoing certain new experiences and 
developments between the Civil War and the turn of the century. Naturally, 
these developments were most obvious and came earliest in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. But there were trends in new features of life in the city which were 
common to all places which could be regarded as truly metropolitan areas. For 
one thing, most cities outgrew in the period their old city buildings which 
housed the city government. Thus, Philadelphia began its great City Hall, 
perhaps the largest municipal government edifice in the country, about 1870. 
Designed in the late French Renaissance style by John J. McArthur, Jr., it was 
topped in 1894 by the gigantic 26-ton statute of William Penn created by 
Alexander Milne Calder. Reading began a new City Hall in 1870. Pittsburgh 
built its new City Hall in 1868-72 at a cost of half a million dollars. Such build- 
ings fostered advances in architecture and the arts in terms of their design and 
adornment. 

Sports, amusements and recreation received increased attention in the 
cities of 1870 to 1900. Generally speaking, there was little organized profes- 
sional sport in America before the Civil War. The rise of amateur sports, es- 
pecially baseball, was becoming marked just before the Civil War. Baseball 
became professionalized on a national scale in 1876 with the organization of 
the National League, with Philadelphia’s “Phillies” as one of the contending 
teams. Later, with organization of the American League, the Philadelphia 
“Athletics” appeared as another professional team. The Pittsburgh “Pirates” 
appeared as a National League team in 1887, though professional baseball in 
an International League was played in that city about ten years earlier. Reading 
had a professional baseball team by 1871. Basketball was invented in 1891 and 
appeared professionally in Pennsylvania cities such as Reading and Pittsburgh 
shortly afterward. Inter-collegiate football appeared in the same era with the 
University of Pennsylvania taking part in contests in 1889. Penn State began 
inter-collegiate football about the same time. Tennis was introduced from 
England in 1875 and Philadelphia in particular became a center for the sport 
and ultimately gave the country some of its greatest tennis stars, including the 
immortal “Bill” Tilden. Golf was another “imported” sport of the era. Foxburg 
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in Clarion County, Pennsylvania, has the oldest golf club and course in con- 
tinuous use in this country. Bicycling became a national craze in the gay 
nineties and Pennsylvania was overrun with bicycle clubs and bicycle tours in 
every part of the State. Toward the end of the century interest in hunting led 
to the beginnings of the movement to preserve the vanishing wild life of Penn- 
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sylvania for the benefit of hunting as a sport. Pennsylvania began to organize in 
1895 to protect and promote wild life. 

A more cultural side of recreation and amusement interests in the grow- 
ing city was indicated by the building of theatres in considerable numbers. 
Between 1870 and 1900 just about every sizable city in Pennsylvania may be 
found building one or more theatres for varied presentations, including plays, 
musical programs, and lectures. Reading built what the city’s history refers 
to as the “first modern theatre” outside of Philadelphia or Pittsburgh in 1872. 
In 1873 a Grand Opera House was erected in Reading. Pittsburgh built a 
Grand Opera House in 1870. Indeed, the decades of this era were characterized 
by the widespread building of what were generally referred to as “opera 
houses.” Few of them actually witnessed any actual presentations of the opera. 
The designation may have originated from the fact that this was the time 
when the grand opera began to make its appearance in America at the Metro- 
politan in New York and a few touring presentations reached other large 
cities. Even small towns in Pennsylvania came to have buildings known as the 
“Opera House,” almost all of which long since have disappeared. On their 
stages appeared a miscellaneous group of touring road companies which pre- 
sented everything from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to straight concerts of traveling 
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musical groups or lectures by distinguished persons. Local talent also utilized 
their stages. After 1900 the rise of Chautauqua largely spelled the doom of the 
“Opera House” in smaller places. 

The growth of cities also stirred new humanitarian impulses in Pennsy]- 
vanians, aroused by the serious problems of human suffering which began 
to appear in cities in terms of the poor and the suffering. Reading founded 
a Home for Widows and Single Women of Reading in 1875. The Children’s 
Home of Reading was founded in 1884. The Children’s Aid Society was 
founded in Pittsburgh in 1885. The Pittsburgh Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor was founded in 1875 and the Bethesda Home in 1890. The 
Roman Catholic Church was notable for its leadership in founding charitable 
and humanitarian institutions in Pennsylvania cities. In Pittsburgh, it was back 
of the founding in 1872 of the House of the Good Shepherd and in 1888 the 
Pittsburgh Sisters of Mercy established the Home for Working Girls. In 
Reading, the St. Catherine’s Female Orphan Asylum was founded under 
Catholic auspices in 1872. As a general rule, it may be asserted that the Catholic 
Church and its orders pioneered in most Pennsylvania metropolitan centers 
in developing institutions for the aid and care of the unfortunate. In Philadel- 
phia the Quaker humanitarian tradition was continued in the organization in 
1878 of the famous Family Society to maintain poverty-ridden families as 
units. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul performed the same function in the 
field of Catholic charity. The same story of the development of like institutions 
under sponsorship of private and Catholic Church auspices can be repeated 
all over Pennsylvania in the cities of this era. 

As people were brought closer together in growing towns and cities, 
fraternal orders, clubs, and varied cultural societies and organizations appeared 
in increasing numbers. The Masonic order, which suffered severely in Penn- 
sylvania during the anti-Masonic disturbance, again flourished in the years 
following the Civil War. The Nobles of the Mystic Shrine were organized in 
Pittsburgh in 1877. The Knights of Pythias was founded in 1864 and appeared 
quickly in Pennsylvania towns and cities. Knights of the Maccabees, founded 
in 1878, and the Loyal Order of Moose, founded in 1880, along with other 
major fraternal orders, have a history of expansion of local units and continued 
growth in membership throughout Pennsylvania in the years after 1865. 

Philadelphia is famous as a city of clubs and today has many with a cen- 
tury or more of tradition back of them. Pittsburgh as a younger city began 
to feel the club movement after the Civil War and in 1873 the Duquesne Club, 
“the millionaire’s club,” was founded. The Pittsburgh Club was formed in 
1879 and in 1890 the Pittsburgh Athletic Club was organized. Clubs representing 
professional interests also began to appear. The Engineers Club of Western 
Pennsylvania was founded in 1880 and in 1896 the Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club was organized. The ladies also began to organize in clubs in this era. 
The Women’s Club of Pittsburgh was founded in 1875, the oldest in Penn- 
sylvania. Pittsburgh women leaders also organized the famous Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club in 1894. Reading’s first Women’s Club was organized in 1896. 

The era was characterized also by many associations of a cultural nature 
and designed to develop music and other cultural endeavors in the Pennsylvania 
city. Indeed, this was an era in which people placed somewhat more emphasis 
upon self-advancement through local and community association than is com- 
mon today when so many activities are actually commercialized. In Reading, 
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as an example, the Philomathean Literary, Musical and Social Union was or- 
ganized in 1879 to develop all of these interests in that city. A Reading Lyceum 
was also organized in 1869. The Harmonie Singing Society of Reading was 
started in 1866 and became in 1874 the Harmonie Maennerchor. Various other 
voluntary musical associations were formed in the following years. Pittsburgh 
saw the birth of the Pittsburgh Art Society in 1873 and the Mozart Club in 
1878, a concert association. A similar group, the Apollo Club was founded in 
Pittsburgh in 1894. The Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music was founded the 
same year. 

The history of every Pennsylvania city of the era contains similar evi- 
dence of the growth of community cultural associations as a product of urban 
life with its larger interest in the finer things of life now made possible with 
increased wealth and ease of association of people. And such advances were not 
confined by any means to the larger metropolitan centers of the State. The 
smaller places shared in their limited way in the same general development. 
Perusing the county weekly newspapers of Pennsylvania in the era reveals 
to even the most casual reviewer an abundance of information on varied local 
manifestations of interest in music, literary endeavors, theatrical performances, 
and other indications of a growing taste for culture. The late roth century 
was indeed a great era in Pennsylvania of the small town band, presenting con- 
certs in the town park, the community choral or orchestral group with its 
renditions, and even local dramatic and literary societies. This was in the era 
when such organizations and their efforts provided something the people wanted 
and needed. And they did not face the competition provided in the next cen- 
tury by the motion picture theatre in every town and even out-of-doors in 
the open countryside. Nor did they confront the radio and television set in 
almost every home, and the general trend toward entertainment, amusement, 
and cultural interest satisfied commercially by a production originating far 
from the limits of the Pennsylvania community itself. Indeed, the years from 
1865 to World War I were perhaps the golden age of community cultural in- 
terest and association in Pennsylvania. There is today some evidence, happily, 
of this wholesome community cultural interest and activity. The larger expres- 
sions of Statewide cultural and intellectual interests and activities resulting from 
the rise of the urban age are left to the following chapter. 


Trends of the Twentieth Century—The trend of the Pennsylvania city after 
1900 has been toward developing more and better things in the fields already 
treated. Cities and towns became steadily larger, as has been pointed out in 
terms of population statistics for particular cities. The immature services of the 
city of the era after the Civil War became standardized and improved with 
additional funds devoted to their development. Paving streets no longer was 
limited to the central city but spread throughout its length and breadth. Ur- 
ban transportation was revolutionized by the electric trolley and bus, and 
growing suburban areas linked by these means with the central and older portions 
of the Pennsylvania city. More water supply reservoirs were built and more 
water lines were laid. Police forces grew in size and efficiency to cope with 
multiplying problems of law and order. Modern systems for sewage disposal 
became a commonplace for every sizable town. Gas lights gave way to modern 
electric street lighting. More attention was devoted to public park and recre- 
ational facilities as the growing leisure time of more people made demands 
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which had to be met by every city. More money was devoted to philanthropy 
and humanitarian and charitable causes. Pittsburgh, for example, saw the birth 
of the Associated Charities organization in 1907 to cope with unifying all the 
scattered charitable activities of a large city. In 1911 a philanthropy made pos- 
sible the Irene Kaufmann Settlement House and in 1914 another gave birth 
to the Sarah Heinz Settlement House in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh’s Jewish Philan- 
thropies were federated in 1912. In Philadelphia the general Welfare Federation 
and the Federation of Jewish Charities evidenced the same trend toward cen- 
tralization and enlarged activities backed by more money and better organization 
to meet enlarged problems. Today, every sizable town has its United Fund 
or Community Chest plan. Great libraries and museums were built to house 
books and objects of art for the use of all the people in the larger cities. Smaller 
cities and towns also built libraries and finer schools and churches. Increasing 
mobility of the population in terms of advances in transportation combined 
with commercial amusements and entertainment to mark what very probably 
may be regarded properly as a lessening of true community interest and as- 
sociation in many of these fields. One has but to visit the Pennsylvania city 
of today in person and walk about its streets and observe its life to understand 
how thoroughly things have changed since 1900. And again the larger story 
of broader interests and activities of a cultural and intellectual nature is left 
to the following chapter. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Social aspects of Pennsylvania’s recent history have been neglected. The second 
volume of Dean Fletcher’s much cited study of Pennsylvania farming and farm life 
is indispensable for its presentation of changes in rural life in recent decades. Ad- 
ditional studies of the rural sociologists and agricultural economists of The Penn- 
sylvania State University have been cited in the text and others are constantly un- 
der way. Publications available through the Agricultural Extension Service should 
be reviewed from time to time. Current agricultural periodicals like the Pennsylvania 
Farmer are also helpful. The Preliminary Report of the State Planning Board referred 
to for other chapters is again useful for information on living conditions in Penn- 
sylvania and certain social problems. The periodical called The Federator published 
by the united social agencies of Pittsburgh is most useful. David K. Brunner made a 
study titled Township and Borough System of Poor Relief in Pennsylvania (Phila., 
1937). J. M. Yetter’s The Educational System of Pennsylvania (1909) is a helpful 
work. Elizabeth Moorehead, Whirling Spindle: the Story of a Pittsburgh Family 
(U. of Pitt. Press, 1942) is a picture of family life. Schlesinger’s Rise of the City, 
1878-1898, Faulkner, The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914, and Slosson, The 
Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928 are useful volumes in the “History of American 
Life” series with much incidental Pennsylvania reference and good background of 
social change and problems since 1878. Frank J. Warne, The Slav Invasion and the 
aed Workers: A Study in Immigration (Lippincott, 1904) is an unusual study of this 
problem. 

“Housing and Social Conditions in Philadelphia” by E. W. Dinwiddie in Charities 
(v. 12, 1903) is a useful article. Charities is a useful periodical for Pennsylvania social 
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problems. Pittsburgh’s community planning is discussed by P. H. Martin in ‘“Com- 
munity Development: Experience in Allegheny County” in American Planning (1945). 
“Social and Living Conditions in Pittsburgh” in National Municipal Life (1908) is 
an important article. The American Journal of Sociology featured a series of articles 
by Clinton R. Woodruff (vol. 11, 1905 and vol. 13, 1907) which are very useful. 
“Progress in Philadelphia” is the title of another Woodruff article in the same maga- 
zine (vol. 26, 1920-21). Pennsylvania’s People™ (Bull. 506, Ag. Exper. Station, Penn. 
State U., 1948) is most worth while. Population distribution in Pennsylvania is dis- 
cussed in “Picture of Distribution of Population in Pennsylvania” by C. E. Batschelet 
in the Geographic Review (1927). The State Planning Board publishes various popu- 
lation studies and analyses. Charities has several studies of immigrant groups in Penn- 
sylvania communities by Peter Roberts, including ‘Slavs in Anthracite Coal Com- 
munities” (v. 13, 1904) and “Slavs and Kindred Immigrants in Pittsburgh” (v. 21, 
1905). “Negroes in Pittsburgh” is an article by H. A. Tucker in the same magazine 
(v. 21, 1909). “Mill Towns and Their Lodgers” by Margaret Byington in Charities 
(v. 21, 1909) and her Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town (Charities Pub. 
Comm., N. Y., 1910) and “Family in a Typical Mill Town” (Amer. Journ. Soc., v. 14, 
1909) are worth while studies of this problem. Commonwealth magazine, previously 
cited, is a useful periodical in terms of materials on recent social and community de- 
velopment, trends, and problems. Various publications, reviews and reports of the 
Department of Welfare, Department of Labor and Industry, and Department of Public 
Assistance in Harrisburg should be reviewed and are too numerous to list here. See 
List of State Publications. A Bibliography of Pennsylvania History contains a rather 
extensive listing of numerous scattered articles in the field of social conditions and 
problems in Pennsylvania. 








CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


CULTURAL AND INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS SINCE 1865 


changes reviewed in the preceding chapter also determined major 

changes in the cultural, intellectual, and religious life of Pennsylvania. 

The realm of the mind and the spirit in Pennsylvania benefited from 
increased wealth and well-being on the part of the general population. It was 
influenced also to a great degree by increasing urbanization and the fact that 
people were brought together in growing numbers in towns and cities. One 
of the most remarkable developments of the era, however, is the extent to 
which revolutionary advances in transportation and mass media of communi- 
cation influenced advances in rural cultural and intellectual life. The automo- 
bile now brings the once isolated farm family of horse and buggy days within 
a short drive of towns, or even cities, where the best in music or other ad- 
vantages of urban living may be enjoyed. Even more startling is the way in 
which radio and television bring the finest in city cultural or entertainment 
features, along with great church figures and other individual intellectual and 
cultural leaders, right into the farmer’s own home and in person. Even without 
these, the phonograph makes the best in music readily available. Consolidated 
schools, traveling libraries, and the magazine and newspaper delivered by 
mail make every advance in ideas as available to the Pennsylvania farmer as 
to his city cousin. This chapter will attempt to provide a survey of the ad- 
vances in these realms of cultural and intellectual and artistic achievement with 
some attention to Pennsylvania’s influence and position in the national picture. 


Ts: SAME BASIC influences which were behind the sweeping social 


Strides Forward in Education—Pennsylvania has made great strides for- 
ward since 1865 in the development of its educational facilities. The modern 
public school system of the Keystone State as little resembles that of 1870 as 
do means of transportation and communication. The same, of course, is true of 
higher education. The latest U. S. Census reports a total of 101 institutions of 
higher learning in Pennsylvania—a larger number than any other single state. In 
1949, the Keystone State was equipped with 7,875 public schools employing 
61,242 supervisors and teachers and with an average daily attendance of nearly 
1,504,000 pupils. For the 1951-53 biennium the General Assembly appropriated 
a total of $409,487,787 for public education. The State now maintains fourteen 
State Teachers Colleges for the training of teachers. State aid for education 
goes into helping school districts to pay salaries, transport pupils, build schools 
and other aids. In addition to this financial help from the Commonwealth, Penn- 
sylvania school districts in 1950 spent $331,000,000 on public schools. Of this 
sum, $144,000,000 was raised by real estate taxes. Through the Department of 
Public Instruction the State itself maintains a certain general direction over this 
vast educational program. The actual task of operating the public schools is 
the responsibility of local school boards within local school districts, of which 
there are at present 2,505 in Pennsylvania. The districts are grouped in four 
classes by population. There are some 2,200 fourth-class districts, the smallest in 
size. School boards are elected by the people. Thus the business of education 
is a part of the democratic processes of local government. 
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Educational Advances After 1865—The development of this vast program 
did not come about over night. As has been indicated in an earlier chapter, an 
educational revival of sorts was under way in Pennsylvania in the 1850's. The 
Pennsylvania Educational Association was organized ‘in 18 52 and the Pennsy]- 
vania School Journal projected the same year. In 1857 legislation was passed 
providing for a system of State Normal Schools for teacher training. At Millers- 
ville, Lancaster County, the Millersville Academy founded in 1854 became the 
first of these State Normals in 1859. Two years before, in 1857, the State schools 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and a new department of the State government created for them under the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Common Schools. By the end of the Civil War 
Over 12,000 teachers were employed by the common school system of the 
Commonwealth and these schools were reported as attended by over 649,000 
pupils. 

The post Civil War years saw further rapid progress made under a new 
Superintendent of Common Schools, James P. Wickersham. Wickersham was 
an able and energetic leader and deserves recognition as a genuine leader in 
developing Pennsylvania’s public school system over a period of fourteen 
years. Further school legislation enabled cities and towns with a population of 
10,000 or over to elect local school superintendents. College or normal school 
training was made a requirement for the office of local school superintendent. 
In 1873, when the framers of Pennsylvania’s present constitution were busily 
working to provide the Commonwealth with a new frame of government, edu- 
cation was given special emphasis. The Constitution of 1873 which resulted 
provided that the General Assembly should provide for the maintenance and 
the support of “a thorough and efficient system of public schools” and that 
they should be open to all children above the age of six. The head of the State 
school system was named as the Superintendent of Public Instruction heading 
a new Department of Public Instruction, thus giving the department and its 
head a new dignity and importance. 

Laws for the advancement of the system of public education followed one 
another in rapid succession after this date. In 1885 the school month was fixed 
at twenty days; in 1887 the term was increased to six months minimum. A 
compulsory free textbook statute came in 1893 and two years later compulsory 
attendance for children between the ages of eight and thirteen was decreed. 
Even more stringent attendance legislation was enacted in 1901 with severe 
penalties upon parents, teachers, and the school system itself for failure to 
comply. In 1903 Pennsylvania adopted its first minimum salary scale for teachers, 
though it was only $35 a month. The State Teachers’ Retirement System was 
begun in 1907. In 1921 the school term was lengthened to a minimum of eight 
months for districts with a population of less than 5,000. Those with a larger 
population were required to have a nine month minimum, or 180 days. 

During the same period revolutionary improvements in the schools them- 
selves were under way and a new system of education in the making. The 
kindergarten, a feature of modern education below the elementary level, first 
appeared in Pennsylvania in the form of a private school for small children 
opened in Philadelphia. For many years such schools were operated by private 
associations somewhat similar to the arrangement to maintain community 
schools before 1834. In 1887 the Philadelphia school system itself assumed 
responsibility for some thirty kindergartens on a public basis. In 1897 State 
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laws authorized local districts in cities to establish public kindergartens and 
in 1931 State legislation went all the way and authorized school districts up to 
the fourth class to establish kindergartens as “an integral part of the elementary 
school system of the district.” Free public education was thus brought all the 
way down to the four year old’s level. 


Growth of the High School—At the same time, the public school system was 
growing at the other end of the age scale with the expansion of the public high 
school. Pennsylvania’s first high school as such dates back to 1836 with the, 
founding of the Central High School of Philadelphia. At the end of the Civil 
War there were only fourteen high schools outside the Quaker City. The pri- 
vate academy, aided by the State in many instances, was still the major vehicle 
for secondary education. It was not until 1887 that State legislation authorized 
public high schools in the larger school districts of city and large town areas, 
By 1895 the public high school was authorized in all districts. In 1901 the 
so-called Township High School Act allocated State funds for the township 
and, therefore, essentially rural high school. For the first time, the State also 
required that pupils living more than three-fourths of a mile from such schools 
be transported thereto. In 1905 pupils in districts without a high school were 
permitted to attend at home district expense a high school in the nearest dis- 
trict. It was the same year that the Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
recognized the growth of the high school by establishing a section for this 
division of public education. Two years later, State inspectors for the public 
high schools came into reality. The growth of high schools was continuous 
and increased in number from some 26 in 1870 to nearly 4oo by 1900. Today, 
the number is well over 1100, of which nearly 4oo are four-year high schools 
and over 400 are junior-senior high schools. Due to consolidations, there are 
actually less high schools today than ten years ago. The enrollment in public 
secondary schools of the junior and senior high school level was reported for 


1946-47 aS 568,765. 


Pennsylvania Trains Teachers—Facilities for training teachers were also ex- 
panding along with schools themselves and higher standards for the teaching 
profession were established. Fortunately, this was accompanied likewise by im- 
provement in teachers’ salaries and general educational facilities as reflected in 
buildings and equipment. The original Normal School Act actually provided 
that there should be twelve districts in the State in which private sources might 
provide for the establishment of such normal schools to train teachers. No 
State help was provided by the 1857 law, though it was established that the 
graduates of such schools meeting the State requirements would be certified 
to teach. State control was gradually tightened and after 1874 all recognized 
Normal Schools began to receive a meager State appropriation. As a result, the 
State began to find the State Normal schools in debt to it to the tune of more 
than a million and a half dollars and standards of the schools far from what 
they should be. As a consequence of this sad situation, the School Code of 1911 
provided for State acquisition of Normal Schools by purchase. West Chester 
was the first to be bought in 1913 and Mansfield was the last in 1920. The pur- 
chase cost Pennsylvania $3,265,254 in assuming claims of stockholders and ex- 
isting indebtedness accumulated by the semi-private schools. Under State ad- 
ministration the standards of these institutions have been raised continuously. 
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In 1924 graduation from an accredited high school was made an admission re- 
quirement and in 1927 those State Normals with a degree-granting status were 
converted into State Teachers Colleges. Considerable sums have been spent in 
recent years on improving the plant and facilities of these teacher training in- 
stitutions. Management is vested in State appointed trustee boards and the 
State Department of Public Instruction.“There are thirteen State Teachers 
Colleges and Cheyney Training School for Teachers at Cheyney for colored 
teachers, making a total of fourteen. Enrollment as of 1948 varied from some 
363 at Cheyney to over 1600 at Indiana State Teachers College. In addition to 
these specialized institutions, other institutions of higher learning, including the 
State-aided universities, provide training for teachers and have courses or an 
entire School or College devoted to teacher education. As a result, the State 
has been able to raise its standards for teachers and to equip its schools with 
some of the best educated and trained teachers in the Nation. 


Advances in the Public School Systems After 1920—The rapid movement 
toward improvement of the State’s public educational facilities was given great 
impetus by the famous Edmonds Act passed by the General Assembly in 1921 
and regarded by many as a landmark second only to the original Free School 
Act of 1834. This vital legislative enactment was the work of legislator Frank- 
lin Edmonds of Philadelphia, for whom it is named. Back of Edmonds was 
one of the State’s most notable Superintendents of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan. Dr. Finegan was brought to Pennsylvania in 1919 in the 
administration of Governor Sproul as part of a concerted plan to bring Penn- 
sylvania abreast of sister states in public education, a position it had not yet 
attained despite the remarkable progress of the past decades. With the aid of 
educators, the Assembly, and right thinking people of the Commonwealth, much 
was done to accomplish this end before Dr. Finegan was forced to resign in 
1923 because of his inability to agree with newly elected Governor Pinchot. 
Most of the high purposes of the time were written into the Edmonds Act. 
Among other things, it raised minimum teacher salary standards and qualifi- 
cations for teachers. It established a uniform system of accrediting teachers 
centralized at Harrisburg in the Department of Public Instruction. State aid 
to schools was increased and put on a sounder and mandatory allocation basis. 
A State Council of Education was created to review and correlate educational 
policy and practice at the State level. Steps were also taken toward greater 
standardization of curricula and to provide for the consolidation of schools 
in sparsely populated areas. In general, the Edmonds Act may be said to have 
provided a basic foundation for the evolution of the Pennsylvania elementary 
and secondary school system of the twentieth century equivalent to that fur- 
nished in the nineteenth century for the first public elementary schools by the 
Act of 1834. 

This law by no means ended legislation for better schools for Pennsyl- 
vania and no single session of the Assembly has been without some new en- 
actment designed to improve the schools. As indicated earlier, major strides 
forward have been made in advancing consolidation of schools in rural areas 
and abolishing the old fashioned one-room school of long ago. Additional State 
subsidies have been provided for teachers’ salaries, pupil transportation, and 
other school costs of modern times. The Education Building in Harrisburg 
was authorized in 1929 and completed for occupancy in 1931 to house the State’s 
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school administration. The total public school enrollment of the Commonwealth 
as Of 1946-47 had reached 1,530,456 pupils, with an average daily attendance 
of 1,353,314. These schools were served by 58,918 teachers. Median salaries 
for teachers ranged from $2,893 in first class districts to $1,628 for fourth class 
districts, with a general average of $1,963. This still meager salary scale is 
steadily being forced higher as a result of increased State help. Total expendi- 
tures for public school purposes in Pennsylvania amounted in 1946-47 to $256,- 
341,006, while the receipts raised to meet the obligation amounted to $290,000,000. 
To raise this amount, the average Pennsylvanian paid an average per capita 
school tax of about $4 per annum. More than 8,000 school buildings were in 
use, of which 1,039 were consolidated schools. As of 1946-47, there still re- 
mained 3,376 one-teacher and presumably one-room school houses in Penn- 
sylvania, showing the march of progress still had distances to traverse. Penn- 
sylvania still ranked far from first place among the states in the highest de- 
velopment of its public school system, as measured either by salaries of teachers 
or percentage of income devoted to its schools. 


The Growth of the Colleges—Changes in higher education were as far 
reaching and sweeping as in the elementary and secondary fields. As indicated, 
Pennsylvania is first among all the states in the number of its colleges and uni- 
versities, including the fourteen State-owned Teachers Colleges. Ten post- 
secondary level junior colleges also are approved by the State. Many of the 
institutions of higher learning have been founded since the Civil War. Among 
these are Albright College (Reading, 1866); Carnegie Institute (Pittsburgh, 
1900); Cedar Crest College (Allentown, 1868); Drexel Institute (Philadelphia, 
1891); Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, 1878); Elizabethtown College (1900); 
Gannon College (Erie, 1945); Grove City College (1876); Juniata College 
(Huntingdon, 1876); Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 1866); Lebanon Valley 
College (Annville, 1866); Muhlenberg College (Allentown, 1868); Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh, 1869); Rosemont College (1922); Temple 
University (1888); Thiel College (Greenville, 1866); University of Scranton 
(1888); Ursinus College (Collegeville, 1869); Villa Maria College (Erie, 1925); 
Wilkes College (Wilkes-Barre 1847); Wilson College (Chambersburg, 1869). 
Mercyhurst College for Women was founded under Roman Catholic Church 
auspices at Erie in 1871 and Marywood College at Scranton under similar con- 
ditions and auspices at Scranton in 1915. Seton Hill College at Greensburg 
was founded as a Catholic college for girls in 1918. These institutions, plus 
Bryn Mawr founded in 1880 and Wilson and the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, indicate the continued development of higher education for women 
started with Beaver College in 1853. The founding of Lehigh and Carnegie 
Tech represented the growing need for technical and engineering training in 
the field of higher education in a machine age. Catholic influences in support 
_ of higher education are indicated in the growth of Catholic colleges for women 
as well as in such urban university centers founded by the Roman Catholics 
as Gannon College at Erie and the University of Scranton at Scranton. The 
listing also indicated that the drive for more facilities for higher education had 
not ended by 1900 and was still in motion as late as 1947. Though the Roman 
Catholic Church increased its support of higher education, the general trend 
after 1870 was in the direction of less and less denominational influence on and 
support of higher education on a religious basis. 
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The Pennsylvania State University—One of the most important steps for- 
ward in higher education related to modern developments was taken in 1855 
when the present Pennsylvania State University, better known as Penn State, 
was chartered as the Farmers’ High School February 22, 1855 “for the edu- 
cation of youth in the various branches of science, learning, and practical ag- 
riculture.” Located in the geographical center of the State in Centre County, 
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Recitation Building, the First College Building, 
Grove City College 


this school was an answer to a developing demand for facilities for more prac- 
tical education adapted to the technological and economic changes under way by 
the mid-1gth century. Science, engineering and practical agriculture were 
neglected subjects in the typical higher education of that day. A few institu- 
tions, such as the University of Pennsylvania, did offer a minimum of training 
and research in science but it was far from an answer to the needs of the time. 
In 1863 the infant Farmers’ High School was accepted by the General Assembly 
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as the Land Grant College of Pennsylvania in accordance with provisions of 
the Federal Land Grant College or Morrill Act of 1862. This Act offered to 
each of the states a gift of public lands to be selected and sold to create a per- 
manent endowment for higher education at colleges “where the leading ob- 
jects shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 





“Old Main,” at the Pennsylvania State University 


agriculture and the mechanic arts, . . . in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life.” The Act of Assembly in 1863 “pledged the faith of the State .. . to 
carry the same into effect.” In 1874 the name of the institution was changed 
to The Pennsylvania State College and in 1954 to The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. , 

Through resident instruction, extension instruction, and research this State 
University has become one of the major land grant colleges of the Nation, 
as well as one of its half dozen major universities. In addition to liberal arts and 
education, agriculture, chemistry and physics, engineering, and mining receive 
Major attention in terms of instruction, extension services, and research. The 
total student campus enrollment by 1955 had reached over 12,000 and is ex- 
pected in the next several years to reach as high as 18,000. Through general 
extension activities, the Univesrity reaches at least a million Pennsylvanians 
every year. It has developed as the world’s largest purveyor of extension serv- 
ices reaching far beyond State limits. Colleges of Agriculture, Chemistry and 
Physics, Engineering, Home Economics, and Mineral Industries attest to the 
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realization of the goal of establishing education in the practical and mechanic 
arts. Through the Agricultural Extension Services, working through County 
Agricultural Agents, more than half a million rural Pennsylvanians are reached 
by the University every year. The University College of Mineral Industries 
has an extension service which was the first in this field in the entire Nation 
and reaches more than 4,000 Pennsylvanians through some 285 localities. The 





Temple University—Carnell Hall and Conwell Hall 


University also engages in research projects of national importance through 
such installations as a Naval Ordnance Research Laboratory maintained by 
the U. S. Navy and an atomic research reactor. Federal as well as State funds 
are devoted to the functions of this vast University network, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s and the Nation’s major educational centers. 


Other Institutions of Higher Learning—The University of Pennsylvania, 
the University of Pittsburgh, and Temple University also rate as among the 
Nation’s leading larger educational institutions and have developed varied pro- 
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grams meeting the needs of a new age in education. The University of Pitts- 
burgh, for example, administers a School of Mines and is developing one of 
the major medical centers of the Nation. Pittsburgh also is the location for the 
more youthful Carnegie Institute of Technology which, as its name indicates, 
was founded especially to provide education in technical and related fields. In 
Philadelphia, the University of Pennsylvaniascarries on scientific and technical 
work and also has as part of its organization the well known school of business 
known as the Wharton School. The Drexel Institute of Technology founded 
in 1891 offers degrees in business, engineering, and home economics and is 
essentially a technical school. Pennsylvania’s numerous small liberal arts col- 
leges, which once existed mainly to prepare students for the ministry, have be- 
come less classical in their curricula and more inclined toward broader edu- 
cational objectives consistent with the needs of present day occupations. None 
of them bears more than a faint resemblance in curricula, student life, or gen- 
eral organization and procedures to the same type of institution of a century 
earlier. 


Other Educational Media—Education involves, however, more than the 
process of dissemination of knowledge in classrooms. Newspapers, books and 
magazines constitute educational and informational media of the utmost im- 
portance. The motion picture, radio, the phonograph and other devices de- 
veloped almost entirely within the twentieth century have definite educational 
and cultural values in modern society. It is important, therefore, to notice the 
major developments in these fields which relate to Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Magazines—Philadelphia, known widely prior to the Civil War 
as the “Magazine City,” has remained a major center for such publications. 
Thanks largely to the development of the great Curtis Publishing Company as 
one of the nation’s major magazine publishers, Philadelphia continues to enjoy 
a national position in this field of publishing. Included in the Curtis “stable” 
are the famous Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the more 
recent Holiday magazine. All three rank among the leading magazines of the 
nation. Cyrus H. K. Curtis in 1891 was publishing a weekly known as the 
Tribune & Farmer, established in 1879. In 1883 Mr. Curtis created in this pub- 
lication a new section of notes and news designed especially for women ap- 
pearing under the name of his wife, Louisa Kapp. Later that year he decided 
to abandon his weekly in favor of a new periodical which he called the Ladies’ 
Journal. It soon became the Ladies’ Home Journal and achieved by 1889 a 
circulation of over half a million copies. Edward Bok became its famous editor 
at this time. The Journal quickly became a widely famous and influential maga- 
zine with a strong tone of social idealism and betterment which greatly in- 
fluenced American thought and culture. The Country Gentleman, one of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest existing agricultural journals, became a part of the Curtis family 
of magazines soon after the Company was organized. In 1938 a juvenile maga- 
zine called Jack and Jill was added. Before his death in 1933 Mr. Curtis had not 
only contributed to revolutionizing the popular magazine world but had given 
many millions to worthy charitable and philanthropic causes. Edward Bok, in 
his own right, and through his wife, Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, also gave 
millions for worthy purposes such as the Curtis Institute of Music, founded in 
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1924 in Philadelphia. The Theodore Presser Company publishes Etude, which 
ranks as one of the best known magazines in this field. 


The Pennsylvania Press—Pennsylvania’s tradition of important leadership in 
the newspaper publishing field also remains untarnished. The daily newspaper 
with a wide distribution was in its infancy on the eve of the Civil War and 
was given a great impetus by the avid demand for news created by that 
titanic struggle. It is impossible, of course, in so limited a space to give a full 
history of the newspapers of the State, but some highlights should be men- 
tioned. Every major Pennsylvania city was soon provided with a daily news- 
paper, and some with several, in the decades after 1870. In Harrisburg the 
Harrisburg Telegraph, originated as the Pennsylvania Telegraph in 1831, be- 
came a daily in 1856. Some years later the Patriot and the Evening News emerged 
as morning and evening daily papers, both published by Vance McCormick. 
Lancaster soon supported two daily newspapers called the Examiner and the 
New Era, merged in 1923. Wilkes-Barre’s major daily newspaper after 1887 
became the Record, formerly known as the Record of the Times. Erie was 
first provided with a daily newspaper, the Dispatch, in 1861. Easton’s first daily 
newspaper appeared in 1855 as the Easton Express, merged in 1926 with the 
Free Press which had been established as a daily two years later in 1857. The 
Easton Express was the first daily newspaper in Pennsylvania north of Phila- 
delphia. Scranton’s first daily appeared in 1867 as the Morning Republican. 

Pennsylvania’s larger city newspapers have enjoyed a reputation as among 
the most important in the entire country. In Philadelphia the present Evening 
Bulletin emerged under its current name in 1870 as one of the largest circulation 
evening newspapers in the Nation. Another great Philadelphia newspaper, the 
Public Ledger founded in 1836, was sold to George W. Childs in 1864 and 
quickly became a leading newspaper until its merger with the equally important 
Inquirer in 1934. The North American and United States Gazette became the 
Philadelphia North American in 1876. Under ownership of Thomas B. Wana- 
maker and editorship of Edwin A. Van Valkenburg it became one of the great 
crusading “progressive” newspapers of the Nation. It was absorbed by the 
Public Ledger in 1925. Col. Alexander K. McClure was the proprietor of another 
important progressive newspaper founded in Philadelphia in 1875 as a morning 
newspaper, the Philadelphia Times. It also was merged with the Public Ledger 
in 1902. The Inquirer, always a newspaper of major importance, survived 
all of these and with the Bulletin remains a leading metropolitan daily. 
Philadelphia was likewise the home of the Public Record, a daily founded in 
1871 and purchased by William M. Singerly, national leader in the Democratic 
Party, in 1877. An organ of the Democrats, it became a potent influence in 
national affairs as one of the major Democratic newspapers of the nation. Ac- 
quired later by J. David Stern, the Record continued as a leading Democratic 
organ until its disposal by the owner some years ago. 

In Pittsburgh, the Evening Telegraph emerged in 1873, the Press in 1883, 
and the Chronicle-Telegraph in 1884, along with the old Gazette and others. 
In 1880 the city was equipped with no less than ten newspapers, more than 
any other city of the same size in the entire Nation. The Gazette was merged 
with the Times in 1906 and in 1927 Paul Block merged the Gazette-Times 
with the Post to form the present Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. The Pittsburgh Sum, 
an afternoon newspaper, was merged in 1929 with the Telegraph to become 
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the present Swn-Telegraph, one of the national chain of Hearst newspapers. The 
Pittsburgh Press became a part of the national Scripps-Howard chain. The 
trend among city dailies in the last two decades has been toward consolidation 
and only the largest Pennsylvania cities such as Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scran- 
ton, and Erie now have more than a single daily newspaper. 

One of the important journalistic developments of the post Civil War 
era was the founding at Williamsport in 1882 of the weekly newspaper Grit. 
Appearing in national, state, and local editions, it has become one of the most 
widely read newspapers in all America with a circulation nearing the million 
mark. It is probably the most widely read of all newspapers by people living 
on farms and in small towns all over the Nation. Pennsylvania is also the loca. 
tion for publication of two of the most influential Negro weekly newspapers in 
the United States, the Pittsburgh Courier and the Philadelphia Independent. 
The Courier is among the oldest and most influential newspapers of the type 
in the entire country. 

Pennsylvania is also noted for the large number of weekly newspapers 
published in every county. Facing competition from the daily press, the smaller 
country weekly has tended to decline in recent years. Even so, no county is 
without at least one such weekly. Interestingly enough, the weekly has staged 
a recent revival in suburban areas surrounding such cities as Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. It provides the people with a certain amount of local news which 
does not appear in the neighboring city newspapers and also offers an outlet for 
local advertising, which makes such weeklies a sound financial venture. 

With its extensive foreign population working in mines and mills, Penn- 
sylvania is noted still for the large number of foreign language newspapers it 
publishes. Nearly sixty foreign language papers were listed in the 1949-50 
Pennsylvania Manual, of which at least two were dailies. The languages repre- 
sented range from Yiddish and Polish to Italian and Hungarian. Slavic lan- 
guages predominate in the foreign language press. Pittsburgh is one of the major 
centers of America’s foreign language press. 


Pennsylvania and the Phonograph—Pennsylvania has played a leading part 
in the development of such modern devices as the phonograph, the radio, and 
motion picture with their educational and cultural potential. The phonograph 
may be said to have been invented by Thomas A. Edison, who patented the 
device in 1877. Edison’s phonograph utilized a round cylinder as the device 
upon which recorded material was placed and from which it was played. Edi- 
son’s phonograph was expensive and not widely sold. In 1888 a Bell Telephone 
scientist named Emil Berliner developed the device called the gramophone 
which used a flat disk as the record. The first flat-disk gramophones were as- 
sembled and marketed by Berliner at 1026 Filbert Street in Philadelphia in 
1895 and soon became a more widely used device than the Edison gramophone. 
The motors for the Berliner gramophones were made at nearby Camden by 
Eldridge R. Johnson. One of the first, if not the first, studios for making flat- 
disk recordings was also located in Philadelphia. In 1901 the Berliner organi- 
zation, after some involved patent suits, joined hands with Johnson, who had 
made several improvements in the original idea of the gramophone, in organiz- 
ing the famous Victor Talking Machine Company with headquarters at Cam- 
den. From this time forward general use of the phonograph, as it came to be 
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called, increased in American homes. Through it, not only the best in music 
but many famous addresses were now brought into the homes of thousands other- 
wise denied them. 


Pennsylvania and the Motion Picture—Pennsylvania’s role in the birth of 
the motion picture industry is even more spectacular and notable. William 
Frederick Langenheim of Philadelphia made the first stereoscopic photographs 
and pioneered in developing the “magic lantern.” In 1848 he produced the 
first photographic lantern slides ever made. Coleman Sellers, grandson of 
Charles Willson Peale, patented in 1861 what may be termed the world’s first 
motion picture device. Sellers’ invention was called the Kinematoscope and 
achieved motion by means of photographing different stages of related action, 
mounting the pictures on a drum, and rotating it in a case into which the indi- 
vidual gazed while turning a handle to twirl the drum. In 1876 Caspar Briggs 
of Philadelphia developed a mechanical device for use of lantern slides which 
also played a part in the motion picture story. 

In 1863 Henry R. Heyl, a native of Ohio, moved to Philadelphia and in 
1870 at the Academy of Music he presented the first “Motion Pictures” to 
be projected on a screen for public view. Known as the Heyl Phasmatrope, the 
device was, according to a contemporary description, “designed to give various 
objects and figures upon the screen the most graceful and life-like movements.” 
Heyl’s exhibition was called “the first public exhibition of Moving Pictures 
in which photographs of living subjects were shown as if in Motion, by project- 
ing the views upon a screen.” The picture consisted of an address, an acrobatic 
performance, and a waltz duo. The pictorial presentation of the waltz was 
actually synchronized with music and thus even anticipated the modern sound 


movie. Another Philadelphian who had a part in the birth of motion pictures 


was one Edward Muybridge, an English immigrant to this country who be- 
came a research worker at the University of Pennsylvania in 1885. Muybridge 
was an experienced photographer and, using a device named the Ziopraxiscope, 
he made photos in motion and projected them on a screen. He was thus the 
first to prove that motion could be photographed. Muybridge’s work was 
known to Thomas A. Edison, usually credited with “inventing” motion pic- 
tures. Another English native living in Philadelphia named John Corbett also 
contributed to the motion picture by developing flexible celluloid film coated 
with a photographic emulsion. This was prepared for Edison’s use at his Wayne 
Junction plant in Philadelphia. | | 

Rudolph Melville Hunter, another Philadelphian of the era and also a 
prolific inventor, may well have been the first person to build a motion pic- 
ture projector. This was in 1893-94. It remained on December 18, 1895 for the 
Franklin Institute to present the first demonstration of a motion picture on 
flexible film. This was done for the benefit of an audience of scientists, but 
seven days later at the old Bijou Theatre at 211 N. 8th Street the first such 
presentation as part of the theatrical performance was made. This is probably 
the first in the world. The contemporary notices indicated “pictures of dancers, 
wrestlers and boxers in life-like action” were thus presented on flexible motion 
picture film. 

One of the first persons to grasp the business potential in this new field 
was Sigmund Lubin, a Silesian immigrant who had arrived in America in 
1851 and was now living in Philadelphia. Lubin established one of the first 
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successful motion picture production studios in America on the upper floors 
and roof of a building at 916 Arch Street in Philadelphia. By 1915 Lubin had 
become one of the Nation’s major early motion picture makers. The first use 
of the scenario in motion picture making has been credited to him. It was 
Lubin who also built a motion picture theatre at the National Export Exposi- 
tion held in Philadelphia in 1899, possibly the first in America. One of Lubin’s 
early successes was a cinematic interpretation of the “Passion Play.” 

The first legitimate stage actor to perform in motion picture media was 
Pennsylvania’s Joseph Jefferson, yet another Pennsylvania “first” in this field. 
The Philadelphia Mastbaum brothers were among the early operators of a 
motion picture “chain” system in theatres. The Stanley Company, organized 
by Jules Mastbaum in 1918, soon became the largest corporative operator of 
motion picture houses in the whole Nation. Jules Mastbaum opened his first 
theatre in Philadelphia in 1905 in partnership with Harry Davis of Pittsburgh. 
Harry Davis and John P. Harris were associated also in opening just before 
this a motion picture theatre in Pittsburgh on June 10, 1905. This Smithfield 
Street theatre is credited by most historians as the first actually used for 
the commercial showing of motion pictures. The film first shown was the 
dramatic “Great Train Robbery,” first full scale motion picture film made in 
this country. Some of the first travelogue-type of motion picture films were 
made at Wilkes-Barre where the largest single producer of this type of film, 
Lyman H. Howe, was located for many years. Pennsylvania indeed had a leading 
part in the development of the motion picture itself and the resulting in- 
dustry. Thomas A. Edison is credited on a plaque in New York’s Paramount 
Theatre as “Father of the Motion Picture,” but this is not strictly accurate 
historically either in terms of the apparatus or the film itself. Edison did much 
to perfect the motion picture but several Pennsylvanians were pioneers in its 
actual invention and development. 


Radio Broadcasting is Born in Pennsylvania—The radio, and its visual ally 
in the form of television, form one of the major mass and public educational 
media of the modern day. Pennsylvania has an intimate connection with the 
birth of radio. Marconi invented the principle of wireless telegraphy but four 
years later one Rev. Joseph Murgas, pastor of the Sacred Heart Roman Catholic 
Church in Wilkes-Barre, discovered another radical improvement in sound 
transmission. Experimenting with telegraph circuits, the good priest hit upon 
the use of a rotary spark gap for wireless transmission. It minimized the an- 
‘noying and garbling static previously evident in such transmission of sound. 
The Murgas idea was patented in 1905 and a company organized to develop 
it. In 1906 two test towers were erected at Scranton and Wilkes-Barre and over 
this distance of some twenty miles the Mayors of the two cities exchanged 
greetings via radio. The vacuum tube had been invented two years before and 
in 1906 De Forest improved upon it with the first real radio tube. By 1913 the 
first wireless signals received on a moving train were tested on the Lackawanna 
Railroad. By 1919 literally hundreds of amateurs were operating wireless sets 
and exploring the new horizons it opened. 

It was in that year that in East Pittsburgh a youthful Westinghouse elec- 
trical technician named Dr. Frank Conrad got an idea. Conrad was broadcast- 
ing by his wireless the Arlington Time Signal. While waiting for the signal, 
he commonly played his phonograph. On a sudden impulse, Conrad was moved 
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to bring it close to the microphone and ask his listeners to enjoy the music 
with him. It was not long before other amateurs began to call for more music 
and even for certain special recordings. Dr. Conrad thus became a father of 
radio broadcasting and at the same time probably the world’s first “disc jockey.” 
He began a regular broadcasting of his recordings. 

The management of the Westinghouse Company soon became aware of 
what was going on and conceived the idea of actually erecting a broadcasting 
studio-station. On November 2, 1920 those with the small crystal receivers of 
the day who were properly tuned heard the message, “This is the Westinghouse 
Radio Station KDKA, Pittsburgh” and were able to listen to election returns 
in the Harding and Cox campaign for the presidency. In 1921 KDKA began 
to broadcast baseball games. KDKA also carried the first religious service over 
the air and was in every respect a pioneer in the development of the present 
great educational and entertainment facility represented by radio and carried 
over in a visual form into modern television. Through KDKA and the efforts 
of Father Murgas and Dr. Conrad, Pennsylvania contributed the substantial 
foundation for radio as we know it today. More than a hundred radio stations 
now dot the Commonwealth and contribute daily to the entertainment and 
enlightenment of Pennsylvanians in all walks of life and at every age level where 
intelligible comprehension of surroundings is evident. 


The Pattern of Pennsylvania’s Recent Cultural History—It is a difficult task 
indeed to write about recent aspects of history of the culture of Pennsylvania 
due to the lack of adequate studies of important recent phases and develop- 
ments. This area of Pennsylvania history has been neglected by historians and 
other writers perhaps even more than the recent political or economic areas. 
Treading on new ground for the most part, the general historian is left to in- 
terpretations and summarizations without adequate documentation. Much of 
the failure to appreciate the importance of Pennsylvania’s recent cultural his- 
tory is due, it appears in part at least, to the tendency to glorify the golden 
years when Philadelphia was “the Athens of America.” This has led to the 
acceptance of a theory that Pennsylvania suffered a cultural lag in its more 
recent history. There are good and sound reasons to believe that the cultural 
life of Pennsylvania has not deteriorated necessarily in modern times. Perhaps 
this chapter may help reveal that fact in terms of a rapid summarization of 
various aspects of the Keystone State’s more recent cultural history. 

The advance of culture is connected inseparably with the growth of 
urban living and of wealth. As Pennsylvania became both more urban and more 
wealthy in terms of the income of its citizens, it was inevitable that portions of 


that wealth would be used to encourage cultural institutions. Music, the muse- 


um, the art gallery, the theatre, the library, the book store and related institutions 
which reflect the growth of cultural interests and tastes have not been missing 
from Pennsylvania life in the twentieth century. A recent observer in a brief 
summary of some aspects of Pennsylvania cultural development in a news 
story released for Pennsylvania Week raised this hypothetical question: 


You can talk about the present-day wealth of Pennsylvania, said the 


visitor from the West, but how about the future? When your coal 


and iron are exhausted, your steel mills have moved away, your oil 
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wells have run dry, and your once fertile farms worn out, how rich 
will you be?” We can answer, “That will be a very long time in the 
future, if ever, and even if it does become true we have more lasting 
wealth which we have given to the nation and the world and which 
will always live.” “What is that?” asked the visitor. “It is our con- 
tributions to the world of art, music, literature and science,” we an- 
swer, “and our great museums and galleries and concert halls where 
the poorest may see and hear some of the great treasures of civilization 


and culture.” 


A look at Pennsylvania’s recent cultural history in the light of such a state- 
ment proves indeed that the outlook is entirely encouraging. It is encouraging 
not only in terms of the flourishing cultural life of the Commonwealth itself 
but also in relation to the many contributions Pennsylvania has made con- 
tinually to the growth of a stronger American culture and civilization. It is 
a story of which Pennsylvanians may well be proud rather than hanging their 
heads in shame and remembering only the glories of old Philadelphia of colonial 
and early Republican days. Pennsylvania has no particular reason to deprecate 
its more recent cultural heritage. Even a general summary utilizing present in- 
adequate material reveals a healthy and growing cultural and intellectual de- 
velopment which compares favorably with that of any sister state. 


Pennsylvania Music and Musicians—American music, along with many other 
phases of its cultural life, was long overshadowed by the dominance of Euro- 
pean composers and their music. Pennsylvania’s Stephen Collins Foster was 
one of the first great American native composers to contribute to a stronger 
musical heritage for a growing America prior to the Civil War. Other Penn- 
sylvanians have followed in Foster’s footsteps in more recent years and have 
helped build an American musical heritage. Among them Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Johnstown native and born in 1881, must be ranked as a leader. Cad- 
man took the native American Indian as his theme in composing operas and 
instrumental and vocal music of distinctive and permanent value. Among these 
compositions of lasting fame written by Cadman must be listed “At Dawning,” 
and “Land of the Sky Blue Water” as especially outstanding. Prior to his death 
in 1946, Cadman composed at least four operas and some seventy single com- 
positions of various types. Cadman’s “Shanewis” (The Robin Woman) was 
a grand opera based on an American theme in two acts and produced at the 
Metropolitan in 1918 and 1919. It was the first American opera to last beyond 
a single season at that citadel of America’s top musical presentations. Cadman’s 
opera “A Witch of Salem” was produced by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany in 1926. Cadman’s influence was widespread. He was one of the founders 
of the now famous Hollywood Bowl, which quickly became the great center 
for West Coast musical presentations. Cadman spent the declining years of his 
life in Los Angeles. 

Ethelbert Nevin, born at Edgeworth near Pittsburgh in 1862, must be 
added to the listing as another major American composer with Pennsylvania 
roots. American music will never be without Nevin’s moving composition 
“The Rosary” or his piano solos “Narcissus” and “A Day in Venice.” Nevin 
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might have been even more productive but for his untimely death in 1902 at 
the peak of a rich career. One of the nation’s greatest Negro composers and 
one who contributed richly to an original American music, was Erie-born 
Henry Burleigh. Burleigh was not only a prolific composer but a noted ar- 
ranger of some of the finest Negro spirituals, “Deep River” is Burleigh’s last- 
ing monument in the musical world. 

One of the finest of all the treasured songs of Christmas, “Oh Little Town 
of Bethlehem” was composed by Rev. Phillips Brooks and first sung in a Penn- 
sylvania Sunday School on Christmas Day in 1868. The famed ballad “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird” was written by Septimus Winner of Williamsport. No 
lover of fine music has failed to listen to Victor Herbert’s compositions. Few 
recall, however, that this Irish-born composer wrote some of his finest music 
while serving as conductor of the then recently organized Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. Victor Herbert’s operettas such as “The Fortune Teller” and “Naughty 
Marietta” have been termed America’s answer to England’s Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Philip P. Bliss, born near Clearfield, was not only a great singing evangelist 
prior to his death in 1876 but author of such widely known hymns as “Let the 
Lower Lights be Burning” and “Pull for the Shore.” He was author with Ira 
Sankey of a book of revival hymns, The Charm. 

The American supplement to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
which is a guide to the best in world music, lists no less than seventy Pennsyl- 
vania musicians and composers. Their birthplaces range from Altoona and 
Coatesville to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and prove that no one Pennsylvania 
city today monopolizes its musical heritage. The State has produced so many 
musical artists of the concert, opera, theatre, and radio media that it is im- 
possible in a limited space to more than mention the most important. David 
S. Bispham of Philadelphia became noted after 1900 as one of the finest Wag- 
nerian baritones and a pioneer in using English in singing European music. 
Reading’s Paul Althouse was the first native American tenor to sing with the 
Metropolitan without having gone through the usual process of training in 
Italy, and the not unusual process of an actual Italianizing of the name. Louise 
Homer of Pittsburgh birth is regarded as one of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
first and greatest sopranos from American ranks. Helen Jepson of Titusville, 
John Charles Thomas of Meyersdale, and Henri Scott of Coatesville have been 
other major stars in the Metropolitan galaxy. Philadelphia’s Marian Anderson 
is regarded everywhere as one of the greatest contraltos of the present day. Phila- 
delphia is also the birth place of Jeanette Macdonald of stage and screen musical 
fame. Oscar Levant is both a composer and pianist of notable stature and a 
native of Pittsburgh. Philadelphia’s Josepf Hofman, born in Poland, was an- 
other recent pianist of great note, and dean of the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia from 1926 to 1939. Le 

On the more popular side must be listed Philadelphia’s Eddie Fisher, and 
Canonsburg’s Perry Como as among America’s leading singers of sentimental 
ballads in the 1950’s. Among orchestra leaders of recent note must be listed 
Allentown’s Donald Voorhees for the concert field as well as Frank Black of 
Philadelphia. The future will hardly forget Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians 
with their elaborate and beautiful arrangements of varied types of musical presen- 
tations which have brought joy and pleasure to millions of Americans from 
What began as a simple “dance band.” Writing of the dance band leads di- 
tectly to the fact that Pennsylvania has contributed some of the major con- 
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ductors, arrangers, and writers in this field. Among them should be listed as 
nationally famous the Dorsey brothers, Tommy and Jimmy, from the anthracite 
district, along with Vaughn Monroe of Jeannette. 

For those who scorn “popular” music and its composers and conductors, 
it must be made clear that Pennsylvania’s recent contributions to American 
music have not been limited to this field. The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, organized in 1900 as an outgrowth of earlier musical groups in that 
city, quickly emerged as one of the major symphony orchestras of the entire 
world under the distinguished batons of such internationally known conductors 
as Leopold Stokowski from 1914 to 1936 and Eugene Ormandy since 1936. 
Arturo Toscanini served as its guest conductor at various times. In Pitts- 
burgh, the Pittsburgh Symphony was originally founded even earlier in 1896 
but was disbanded in 1910. Victor Herbert served as conductor from 1898 
through 1904. The Pittsburgh Symphony Society was formed in 1927 and 
under such noted conductors as Fritz Reiner and William Steinberg, the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony rapidly regained its place in the musical world. Regular week- 
ly broadcasts of its concerts over a nationwide network made possible by Pitts- 
burgh’s early leadership in radio, greatly enlarged the contribution of the Pitts- 
burgh orchestra. Harrisburg, York, Reading, and Sunbury are other Pennsyl- 
vania cities which today or in recent years have supported symphony or- 
chestras. Some thirty or more Pennsylvania cities have some type of profes- 
sional or semi-professional musical organizations which contribute to the musical 
heritage of the Keystone State. York’s famous Spring Garden Band is one of 
these. 

Music is today a part of the public school curriculum and virtually every 
Pennsylvania high school has its band organization. Many have other musical 
organizations such as glee clubs, choruses, or orchestral groups. The colleges 
and universities of the State are likewise equipped with musical training facili- 
ties as well as with band, orchestra and choral groups. The Pennsylvania State 
University Glee Club for many years has enjoyed outstanding leadership among 
such groups in national competition. The University of Pennsylvania Mask and 
Wig Club and Penn State Thespian shows are nationally famous. In addition 
to such activities in the field of music and its appreciation, Pennsylvania com- 
munities today are characterized by a great variety of musical activities includ- 
ing choral and orchestral groups. One of the best known of these is the famed 
Bach Festival held at Bethlehem each May in which several hundred citizens 
of that city and neighboring communities, with the aid of other talent, present 
with chorus and orchestra a feast of the works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Pennsylvania is not without nationally known musical centers. Philadel- 
phia is rated as among the seven leading centers in America for presentation of 
the opera. The famed Academy of Music opened in 1857 and has ranked always 
as one of the leading concert halls of the nation. The Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company and the Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company are regarded as among 
the principal musical organizations of recent times. Both Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia are provided with a splendid summer season of music, and Philadel- 
phia’s Robin Hood Dell season is especially noteworthy. The Curtis Institute 
of Music, founded at Philadelphia in 1924 by Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
offers free musical training to promising students under world-known artists. 
In Pittsburgh, the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial not only houses a world- 
famous collection of Fosteriana but is used as a music hall. The auditorium of 
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the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh is the center for many notable musical 
presentations and a leading concert hall among those of American cities, 


Pennsylvania in Modern Art—The world of art represents with music an- 
other of man’s highest expressions of cultural achievement in any distinguished 
civilization. As with the world of music, Americans struggled long before 
achieving a degree of advancement which represented some emancipation from 
the Old World and the development of a native American art. The great art 
collections of Europe and its great artists indeed made the average American 
very self conscious and inferior in asserting any claims for our own artistic ac- 
complishments. 

Pennsylvania artists were among the first to contribute in the early Fed- 
eral period to the slow growth of American art and with West, Stuart and the 
Peales made notable additions to great portrait art. The mid-19th century did 
not evidence much advance in American art. The old colonial and Federal 
aristocracy was weakened by the blows of the Revolution and the advancing 
frontier and this source of earlier appreciation and support of art all but dis- 
appeared. In Pennsylvania and in all America there was more concern with 
settlement of the country and the development of material things such as mines, 
mills, and railroads than with art. Fortunately, this era was marked by the 
spontaneous growth of another type of art. The works of the great portrait 
painters sponsored by an aristocratic society were replaced by the more hum- 
ble but perhaps more truly American art of what are today called the genre 
painters and folk artists-men who painted the American scene as they saw 
it. It took a long time for Americans to appreciate the importance of these once 
largely unknown painters. Pennsylvania contributed an unusual number of 
such artists. Among those now appreciated as more outstanding are the gentle 
Quaker Edward Hicks and Joseph Pickett. Hicks was a sign painter in New- 
town, Bucks County while Pickett was a self-taught Bucks County carpenter. 
The landscapes and primitives of such painters will be found today among the 
truly fine folk art collections of America. Miniature-like scenes of Philadelphia 
were done by an immigrant German painter, John Lewis Krimmel, one of 
the pioneers in so-called genre painting. Pittsburgh’s David Blythe has sometimes 
been termed the dean of the genre or everyday life painters and did his itinerant 
painting after the mid-rgth century. Wilkes-Barre’s George Catlin produced 
over six hundred paintings depicting the fast vanishing life of the wild and 
hard riding Indian of the Great Plains which are among our art treasures of 
today. 

ae Kane, a self-taught Irish artist of Pittsburgh, before his death in 
1934 depicted many aspects of life in the steel mill country of western Penn- 
sylvania. John White Alexander (1856-1915) was another western Pennsyl- 
vania artist noted for his black and white sketches and portraits. He did “The 
Crowning of Labor” for the Carnegie Institute. George Benjamin Luks, native 
of Williamsport, depicted work and play among the poor in the cities while 
John Sloan, Lock Haven native, followed something of the same line with his 
“The Coffee Line.” William J. Glackens of Philadelphia won praise for his 
painting “May Party” showing school children at play. Artists like Sloan, 
Glackens and Luks belong to what is sometimes referred to as the “Ashcan 
School” of realists who have tried to depict life “in the raw” rather than pro- 
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viding an idealized version of art. They are to art of today what the folk ar- 
tists of the 19th century were in their time. 

The American landscape furnished one of the first really American themes 
for the artist and the mid-19th century saw the rise of what is usually termed 
the “Hudson River school” of landscape artists. Though the beauties of this 
great river valley provided a major setting for this type of American art, Penn- 
sylvanians made important contributions. Thomas Doughty of Philadelphia 
(1793-1856) was a precursor of this field of art and his work inspired another 
Philadelphian, Thomas Cole, to become one of the founders of that school with 
his “On the Hudson” and “A River Glimpse.” Cephas Childs (1793-1876) was 
a Bucks County pioneer in the art of lithography and noted for his Childs’ 
Views in Philadelphia. Thomas Moran of Philadelphia (1820-1901) as an agent 
of the U. S. Government became the official artist of the new Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. George Catlin’s work, already mentioned, was also one of those 
making use of art to record a segment of American life. John James Audubon’s 
bird and animal paintings achieved great distinction and have been the center of 
renewed interest in recent years. The famous landscapes, marine views, and 
like scenes portrayed by William and Thomas Birch, best known for the highly 
prized “Views of Philadelphia,” belong in the same group of artistic treatment 
of the contemporary scene. Much of the work done in this field was not neces- 
sarily recognized for its true value in its day but has come down to us as an 
important part of America’s artistic heritage. 

Pennsylvania likewise has provided the Nation with some of the most 
renowned artists of modern times. French Impressionism and Degas helped 
influence Mary Cassatt, Pittsburgh native, to become one of the major artists 
of modern America prior to her death in 1926. After living and studying in 
Philadelphia, she made her home abroad and from this vantage point became 
known as an artist of great note. She is famous for her motherhood themes and 
etchings. Degas called her work “a direct and significant expression of the 
American character.” One of America’s finest artists, often referred to as a 
pioneer in modern realism, was Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia artist and long a 
professor of painting at the Pennsylvania Academy. Eakins died in 1916. Like 
most of his contemporaries, he studied abroad but his painting displayed a na- 
tive American quality. Another Philadelphia contemporary who attained dis- 
tinction as a portrait painter was Cecelia Beaux. In mural painting and graphic 


art, Pennsylvanians made other notable contributions. Violet Oakley is best | 


known for her series of murals at the new Pennsylvania State Capitol depict- 
ing the story of the founding of Pennsylvania by William Penn. Edwin Austin 
Abbey (1852-1911) also contributed to the mural art treasures of the Com- 
monwealth at the State Capitol. Peter Rottermell’s giant mural “Battle of Get- 
tysburg” is in the State Museum. Joseph Pennell of Philadelphia was a versatile 
etcher and illustrator and won national distinction prior to his death in 1926. 
John Sartain, associated with Graham’s Magazine prior to his death in 1897, 
must be recognized as a leader in the field of magazine illustration in America. 

Twentieth century Pennsylvania has not been characterized by any ob- 
servable lessening of the output of Pennsylvania art. Hobson Pittman, George 
Biddle, Edward Redfield, Laura Wheeling Waring, Maxfield Parrish, Francis 
D. Millet, Fred Demmler, George Hetzel, Daniel Garber, William Lathrop 
and a whole host of others are evidence that contemporary art in Pennsylvania 
is not wanting in lustre. 
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Pennsylvania ranks high also in art appreciation. Art is a study included 
today in the curriculum of Pennsylvania public and private schools and in the 
colleges and universities with a resulting expansion of art appreciation to a de- 
gree never before possible. It also encourages widespread amateur art. The 
Carnegie International Exposition held in Pittsburgh is one of the outstanding 
art events in America. Pennsylvania captains of industry and trade have bought 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


copiously of the major collections of world art. Unfortunately, in a sense, 
these collections have passed largely from Pennsylvania to outside art centers. 
The great Frick Collection of over one hundred major works of art is in New 
York endowed by Henry Clay Frick in 1919. The even greater Andrew Mel- 
lon Collection is now housed at Washington, D. C. in the National Gallery, 
which he founded. However, the collections have enriched the art of all Ameri- 
ca. The Kress Foundation has aided art collections throughout the nation. Penn- 
sylvania has some noteworthy art museums of its own. The Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art ranks with the nation’s greatest and the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh is notable for varied collections in the arts. The Drexel Institute Art 
Gallery also deserves mention, along with the collections at the Reading Pub- 
lic Museum and Art Gallery, and the Everhart Museum of Natural History, 
Science and Art in Scranton. 


Pennsylvania Sculptors—The work of the sculptor is a major part of the 
world of art, both in terms of creation and display. Major art museums usually 
display also the great works of sculpture. Public buildings of any monumental 
extent provide another setting for the sculptor’s art. Among the great Ameri- 
can sculptors of modern time the name of George Gray Barnard, born in Belle- 
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fonte, is ranked at the very top. At New York’s Metropolitan may be seen his 
famous “The Two Natures.” The main entrance to the State Capitol at Har- 
risburg is adorned by his sculptured figures. The group on the left presents 
men and women in attitudes which represent the spiritual burdens carried by 
man. The group to the right of the entrance represents humanity advanci 
through inspiration of work and brotherhood. Howard Roberts of Philadel- 
phia is recognized as another American sculptor of the late 19th century. His 
“La Premiere Pose,” exhibited at the Centennial in 1876, showed Europeans a 
first glimpse of advance in this art in America. Joseph Bailly, native of Paris 
who arrived in Philadelphia as a violinist, emerged as another important sculptor 
of the same era. His figure of Washington in Philadelphia City Hall and the 
bronze of the same figure in front of Independence Hall are his work. Bailly 
also did many bronze portrait busts, including those of Grant and Meade. 
Alexander Milne Calder and his son Alexander Sterling Calder are among the 
most highly regarded American sculptors of modern time and intimately as- 
sociated with Philadelphia. The elder Calder did the giant statue of Penn which 
tops City Hall while many of the son’s works are on the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway. Yet a third in the Calder line is Alexander Calder, internationally known 
as a contemporary sculptor. Charles Graefly (1862-1929) contributed statuary 
and busts to the public buildings of Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh’s Thomas 
S. Clarke (1860-1920) is noted for such fine pieces of sculpting as the “Alma 
Mater” at Princeton University and the “Four Seasons” in the New York Ap- 
pellate Court Building. Harry Rosin of New Hope is also among Pennsylvania’s 
sculptors of contemporary note. 


Artistic Features of the State Capitol—The decoration of great public 
buildings provides the most important outlet for much of the work of both the 
artist and the sculptor and other artistic work. Pennsylvania’s State Govern- 
ment buildings at Harrisburg have become a notable center for this type of 
art. Mention has been made of the noted murals of Violet Oakley and Edwin 
Abbey and the sculptures of Barnard. The tiles which form the main floor of 
the Capitol building itself are a work of art representing some four hundred 
tile mosaics designed and executed by Dr. Henry C. Mercer of Doylestown. 
They suggest animals and birds as well as industries, occupations and ways of 
travel in Pennsylvania. The Capitol is also featured by some fine stained glass 
windows done by W. B. Van Ingen and again symbolizing aspects of Pennsyl- 
vania life and culture. The bronze doors of the main Capitol were executed by 
Otto Jahnsen with sculptured reliefs. The South Office Building displays color- 
ful murals by Edward Trumbull depicting “Penn’s Treaty With the Indians” 
and “The Industries of Pittsburgh.” The large bronze doors of the North 
Office Building were provided with reliefs by Carl P. Jennewein. The grilled 
and sculptured doors of the Education Building are the work of Lee Lawrie 
and depict man’s ways of labor, his work in industry and the arts. The decorated 
ceiling of this building develops educational symbolism in art. The Forum of 
the Education Building depicts the history of civilization in a series of grand 
mural designs originated by Eric Gugler. 

The Finance Building in the Capitol group contains an outer frieze en- 
circling the building done by the sculptor C. P. Jennewein. Granite sculpture in 
the north facade is the work of Lee Lawrie. The imposing bronze entrance 
doors to this building were designed and worked out by Carl Milles, one of 
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America’s greatest contemporary sculptors and represents phases of mining, 
agriculture, and manufacturing in Pennsylvania. Decorative brass elevator doors 
were the work of Ulysses Ritchie and fine mural paintings on the ceilings are 
the work of Edward Savage. Ceiling murals in the main lobby were executed 
by Vincent Margliotti depicting Pennsylvania life. The Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Bridge on State Street to the east of the Capitol was designed as a 
memorial to those who served in World War I and will become eventually a 
key structure in the approaches to the Capitol Park. Crowning the huge pylons 
at the entrance of the bridge are sculptured monumental eagles by Lee Lawrie. 
Not all the art work done on these State structures at Harrisburg was executed 
by Pennsylvanians but all of it represents an encouragement to the arts in 
America as well as a permanent presentation of their works. 


Pennsylvania Contributions to American Literature—As in the world of the 
arts and music, America has been slow to develop a distinctive American litera- 
ture. As a matter of fact, when Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee introduced a course of 
college level in “American Literature” at the Pennsylvania State University 
in 1895 and wrote his History of American Literature, he was roundly criticized 
on the ground that there was no such thing as an American literature. Pattee’s 
college course and History were among the truly pioneer efforts to secure 
recognition of the fact that there was an American literature. Both as a writer 
and teacher, he led the drive for such recognition of America’s intellectual 
maturity. 

Pennsylvania’s early literary tradition was a rich one but it can be said 
safely that since the Civil War it has grown even richer. The distinguished 
Philadelphia surgeon, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, doubled in literature and gave us 
some of the great novels of the post-Civil War era in Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, 
The Red City, and Westways. While writing novels and hundreds of special 
articles in his professional field, Mitchell also found the time to write poetry 
of renown. By his death in 1914, he was recognized as one of the major con- 
tributors to the new American literature and had won international recognition. 
Another notable Philadelphia writer was Owen Wister whose most famous and 
now classic novel was The Virginian. Before his death in 1938 at his Bryn Mawr 
home, Wister wrote both verse and prose and completed biographical studies 
of Grant and Theodore Roosevelt which won him a lasting place in American 
letters. 

Another notable Pennsylvania writer was Kennett Square’s Bayard Tay- 
lor, one of America’s truly distinguished men of letters of the era just before 
and following the Civil War. His writings were varied and included the novel 
The Story of Kennett, books of travel, a translation of Faust, and such famous 
poems as “The Bedouin Story.” His Views Afoot was the standard travel nar- 
rative of his times. Taylor died in 1878, one of the distinguished Americans of 
his day as an author, university lecturer, and diplomatic representative of his 
country. But candid estimates of his literary work resign him today to a lesser 
place than he occupied in his own time. Frank Stockton (1834-1902) was an- 
other Philadelphian of literary note. Stockton began his career as an engraver 
but became interested in literature by writing for Hearth and Home in 1869. 
His early work consisted of writing for children and as an editor of the famous 
St. Nicholas Magazine. After 1880 his writing was for adults. The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine is rated by literary historians as his 
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greatest work while his Rudder Grange established his reputation. Oddly 
enough, Stockton is best known today for a single short story, “The Lady or the 
Tiger.” Though not a major part of his writing, Stockton did pioneer in de- 
veloping the short story as a phase of American fiction. 

Richard Harding Davis, war correspondent and author, was another con- 
tributor to this literary form and became most noted for the short story titled 





“Hazel Dell,’ Home of Bayard Taylor, Near Kennett Square 


“Gallagher.” Davis was made managing editor of Harpers Weekly in 1890 and 
traveled and wrote widely as a correspondent. Before his death in 1916 he had 
written seven novels and some twenty-five dramatic productions, including 
one musical comedy. Some of his plays ran for some length but little of either 
his literary or dramatic work is still rated as having stood the strong tests of 
time, though important in its own day. Davis’ sister was the well-known Rebec- 
ca Blaine Harding Davis, born in Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1831 and until 
her death in 1910 a leading literary figure in her own right. Her contributions 
to the Atlantic Monthly represented her best literary effort, though she also 
was the author of several novels, none of which are remembered today. Elsie 
Singmaster Lewars, native of Schuylkill Haven and resident of Gettysburg, is 
one of Pennsylvania’s better known contemporary authors. Margaret Deland 
of Pittsburgh with her Old Chester Tales and Philadelphia’s Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, famous for Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm must be listed among Penn- 
sylvania’s important women writers. Mary Roberts Rinehart, Pittsburgh born, 
has achieved lasting recognition for such novels of mystery as The Circular 
Staircase and The Man in Lower Ten. Ridgway-born Katherine Mayo won 
recognition for such books as Mother India and Justice to All. Joseph Hergeshei- 
mer won a national reputation as a novelist with The Three Black Pennies 
and many other novels and stories. One of the leading novelists of recent years 
with a Pennsylvania background was Hervey Allen, who first achieved fame 
with his Anthony Adverse and then went on to treat Pennsylvania history of 
the French and Indian War era in Bedford Village and The Forest and the Fort. 
Willa Cather started her writing career while teaching English at the Pittsburgh 
Central High School. Gertrude Stein, who spent the most of her creative life 
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in France and bewildered the world with her unusual prose and poetic pro- 
ductions, was born in Allegheny City. Haverford’s Christopher Morley is re- 
garded as one of the most brilliant American novelists and essayists of recent 
times. Kitty Foyle will be remembered as one of his major novels. John O’Hara 
of Pottsville birth is one of America’s better known contemporary novelists and 
writers and contributed to the stage with his Pal Joey. Conrad Richter of Pine 
Grove is one of Pennsylvania’s best known contemporary novelists and writers. 

Pennsylvania’s contributions to literature have not been limited to novels 
and stories. Agnes Repplier of Philadelphia is numbered among America’s 
leading essayists and biographers with The Life of Pere Marquette, French ex- 
plorer, and Philadelphia, The Place and the People as two of her many notable 
works. Among the nation’s best known historians and biographers in the more 
popular vein in recent times one must list the name of Ida Tarbell with her 
History of the Standard Oil Company and her Lincoln biography, along with 
many other works. John Bach McMaster of the University of Pennsylvania 
completed in eight volumes one of the major American historical works with 
his A History of the People of the United States. McMaster was one of the 
pioneers in treating history as the story of the life of the people in all its varied 
aspects rather than merely as a treatise in past politics. Among the non-uni- 
versity historians Philadelphia’s Henry Charles Lea with the three volume A 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages and Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer 
with his five volume History of the United States Since the Civil War are 
recognized for these and other notable historical works. Oberholtzer in particular 
became noted also as a biographer of Jay Cooke and others. Dr. Roy Franklin 
Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania is a Pulitzer prize winner in Ameri- 
can history in recent years. Dr. Lawrence Gipson, professor-emeritus at Lehigh 
University, is completing a monumental work on the history of the British 
Empire prior to the American Revolution. Albert Bushnell Hart, noted Ameri- 
can historian and Harvard professor, was a native Pennsylvanian. The University 
of Pennsylvania Press and the University of Pittsburgh Press make yearly con- 
tributions to the scholarly literature of the nation. 

Among the major American poets of recent years the name of Stephen 
Vincent Benét, native of Bethlehem, ranks at the very top with “John Brown’s 
Body” and the “Devil and Dan’l Webster.” That great poet of American 
democracy, Walt Whitman, lived in Camden across the river from Philadelphia 
and Daniel McKay of that city published his poems while Horace Traubel 
helped Whitman as a friend and editor. Lancaster’s poet-painter Lloyd Mifflin 
wrote many beautiful sonnets about the people and the beauty of the Penn- 
sylvania countryside. Chester’s Thomas Buchanan Reade wrote long narrative 
poems based on Pennsylvania traditions and lore but will be remembered longest 
for his “Sheridan’s Ride.” Roy Helton of Harrisburg, Daniel Long of Pitts- 
burgh and Frederic Brush of the upper Susquehanna in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania may be numbered as outstanding among many contemporary Pennsyl- 
vania poets. Frank Cowan of Pittsburgh became an early collector of folk 
ballads of western Pennsylvania and wrote poems based upon them. Pennsyl- 
vania is rich in folk music and some of the early ballads have been collected 
through the pioneer work of Dr. Henry W. Shoemaker, one of the pioneers 
in collecting folk lore and music in the United States. George Korson’s Coal 
Dust on the Fiddle presents folk songs of the miners. Samuel Bayard of the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania State University has collected and written on early 
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folk songs of western Pennsylvania. Dr. Alfred Buffington of the same institu- 
tion has collected and published Pennsylvania German Folk songs. Pennsyl- 
vania Songs and Legends, published by the University of Pennsylvania Press 
in 1949, made a monumental contribution to bringing together and preserving 
in a single volume some of the finest of Pennsylvania’s folk songs and legends 
of the past with the aid of more than half a_dozen contributors. 


Pennsylvania and Stage and Screen—Pennsylvania also has made contribu- 
tions to the modern stage, and today the motion picture must be included in 
any discussion of dramatic presentations. The theatre itself today reaches a 
few thousand while the motion picture, which frequently transfers the hit 
of the stage itself to the screen, reaches millions. Pennsylvania has produced 
notable players and writers of plays for the legitimate stage, as well as for 
Hollywood. Among the writers for the legitimate theatre must be listed George 
Kelly with a Pulitzer prize for “Craig’s Wife.” There are also Clifford Odets, 
most famous for “Waiting for Lefty,” and Maxwell Anderson, another Pulitzer 
prize winner, with “Valley Forge” and many other works. George S. Kauf- 
man, while not a native of Pennsylvania has made his home in Bucks County 
for some years. Marc Connelly was born in McKeesport and spent some years 
as a newspaper reporter in Pittsburgh before going on to become another 
Pulitzer prize winner with his famous “Green Pastures” portraying a Negro 
concept of Heaven. Julius and Philip Epstein are among Hollywood’s leading 
scenario writers and also have tried their hand at writing for the legitimate 
stage with “Chicken Every Sunday.” Natives of New York, they are graduates 
of the Pennsylvania State University. John O’Hara’s “Pal Joey” was a suc- 
cessful stage production. “Plain and Fancy,” popular musical hit of 1955 was 
based on Pennsylvania Dutch life and customs. 

Any list of noted actors and actresses from Pennsylvania becomes a long 
one indeed. Probably the greatest name in the modern theatre is that of Bar- 
rymore, John, Ethel, and Lionel. This is a Philadelphia family. All contributed 
to both stage and screen. One of the greatest stage and screen comedians of 
recent years was W. C. Fields, another Philadelphian. Gene Kelly, dancer, actor 
and choreographer, is a Pittsburgher, along with another notable screen actor, 


‘William Powell. “Jimmy” Stewart is an Indiana, Pennsylvania, native and one 


of motion picture’s finest actors of recent times. Janet Gaynor was a motion 
picture star from Philadelphia of some years ago, Grace Kelly is the most recent 
screen star from the same city. Altoona provided the screen with Janet Blair, 
who took the name of her native county. The suave Adolph Menjou, one of 
the screen’s all-time greats, is a Pittsburgher by birth. Phil Baker, popular 
comedian and accordionist, was born in Philadelphia. Ed Wynn, one of the 
greatest comedians on the stage, screen and radio in recent times is another 
Philadelphia native. Tom Howard who died in 1955 is yet another Philadel- 
phian who made a national reputation on the stage and on radio as a comedian. 
Generally speaking, it can be said without contradiction that in recent years 
Pennsylvania has provided at least its fair share of the nation’s top actors, en- 
tertainers and writers for the American stage and screen. 


Pennsylvania and Architecture—The field of artistic achievement should not 
be dismissed without some mention of the field of architecture and Pennsy]- 
vania’s part in the modern architectural history of America. On the eve of the 
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Civil War Pennsylvania was sharing with the nation the fine accomplishments of 
the Greek Revival era and erecting many fine public buildings with beautiful 
Doric or Ionic columns. Some of our Pennsylvania courthouses, such as those 
in West Chester and Wellsboro are reminders of this era, along with Erie’s 
Old Custom House. Following the war, the age of wealth without culture led 
to an orgy of bad buildings featuring use of virtually every architectural style 





Old Philadelphia Custom House, example of Greek 
Style of Architecture, now the home of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation 


imaginable and often used in extremely bad taste. From France, there came a 
little later, French Renaissance influences and a copying of chateaux styles 
which had a great influence on public buildings such as Pittsburgh’s City Hall, 
built in 1872 with J. W. Kerr as architect and Philadelphia’s enormous City Hall 
planned by the Philadelphia architect John McArthur, Jr. The cornerstone of 
the Philadelphia edifice was laid in 1874 to be completed almost four decades 
later at a then fabulous cost of over $25,000,000. It was crowned with Alexander 
Milne Calder’s 37 foot bronze statue of William Penn. French chateaux de- 
signs also influenced the building of the homes of wealthy Pennsylvanians of 
the era with their three and four storied magnificence usually topped with a 
mansard roof design. The interiors attempted to recover for millionaires some- 
thing of the magnificence of Versailles as they attempted with their newly 
found wealth to live in the “grand manner.” 

In Philadelphia the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts built in 1871-76 
and designed by Frank Furness combined Gothic and Byzantine styles. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century the Queen Anne mode was introduced 
for residential building for wealthy families. One of its leading architects was 
Wilson Eyre of Philadelphia. In Pittsburgh’s Allegheny County Court House 
built between 1884 and 1888 another of Pennsylvania’s outstanding architects, 
Henry Hobson Richardson, began a move to restore more rugged and natural 
features to American buildings and avoided the fanciful decorative features of 
an earlier era. Richardson helped make Pittsburgh a veritable gallery of a 
Romanesque Revival in American architecture. In Philadelphia, Walter Cope 
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and John Stewardson were architects in partnership who designed important 
buildings, such as the University of Pennsylvania dormitories, in a Tudor- 
Elizabethan style. The two helped start a vogue for what became known as 
“Collegiate Gothic” which swept the entire nation. It produced outstanding 
buildings at Bryn Mawr and culminated in the great Cathedral of Learning at 
the University of Pittsburgh. In even more recent times Pennsylvania con- 
tinued to contribute to the architectural history of the nation. The late George 
Howe of Philadelphia was an internationally known architect. Paul Coet of the 
same city is another famous name in the field. 

Pittsburgh in particular, with the land available for building purposes severely 
limited, became a center for modern skyscraper architecture of the 20th cen- 
tury with such structures as the Frick Building. In the last few years under 
the impetus of the recent growth of Pittsburgh fine new office buildings such 
as the U. S. Steel and Alcoa buildings have enriched the Pittsburgh business 
landscape. In the field of apartment buildings, another modern necessity in 
the building field, Pennsylvania’s Frederick Scheibler became recognized as a 
pioneer in this modern field for his design of the Old Heidelberg and Highland 
Towers apartment structures in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh became a city charac- 
terized generally for the excellence of the architecture represented in its public 
buildings, its churches, and its apartment and business structures. The cultural 
center area about the University of Pittsburgh has become a major location 
of a variety of fine buildings representing the best in Greek, Roman, Middle 
Ages and Renaissance styles of architecture. Many of these were designed by 
Charles Z. Klander, another leading Pennsylvania architect of recent years. 
In downtown Pittsburgh the Gateway Center begun in 1950 and the new col- 
lection of office buildings just mentioned are so striking as to deserve the same 
recognition accorded Rockefeller Center and the United Nations group of 
buildings in New York City. Both in terms of the buildings which have been 
erected within the limits of the Commonwealth and the many architects who 
have contributed to their design, Pennsylvania ranks well in this field of creative 
endeavor and down into the modern era. 

The era of fine building featured the construction of many beautiful new 
churches in Pennsylvania cities and elsewhere in the Nation. Their decoration 
provided an important new field of artistic endeavor in the design and making 
of the magnificent stained glass window. The Pennsylvania contributor of note 
to the modern expression of this ancient art was Nicola D’Ascenzo of Phila- 
delphia. The famous D’Ascenzo Studio and Glass Works was established on 
Summer Street in Philadelphia in 1900. Among the famous works of D’Ascenzo 
in this realm of art are the windows of the Church of the Holy Child in Phila- 
delphia, the beautiful windows in the Valley Forge Memorial Chapel, the 
National Cathedral chapel in Washington, D. C., and the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York. D’Ascenzo was a pioneer in America in reviving the 
use of the famed “jewel glass’ of the old Gothic cathedrals of Europe. 


Pennsylvania and Modern Science—Pennsylvania likewise contributed rich- 
ly to the modern age of science and invention and kept alive the tradition of 
Franklin and Priestley. Ours is often called the age of the machine. Back of 
the machine is the inventor. Machines themselves turn out the products of 
modern science, many of which continue to revolutionize our ways of living 
or contribute to the health and longevity of the modern American. Out of 
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today’s scientific research laboratory comes such miracles in the way of medi- 
cal discovery as penicilin and gamma globulin, along with knowledge about 
how to make such entirely new products as modern plastics. The marvels of 
modern science and invention, however, are not as individualistic as in the past. 
The work of the modern counterpart of a Franklin or a Priestley is not usually 
an undertaking of the individual working on his own but is more apt to result 





University of Pittsburgh View, Featuring Its Most 
Impressive Building 


from his labors with others in the laboratory of a university or the research 
center of a large corporation. Pennsylvania in recent times has been well equipped 
with scientists and inventors as well as the institutions and industries back of 
their work. Pennsylvania inventors today carry on the great tradition estab- 
lished by men like George Westinghouse with his contribution of the air 
brake for railroads, and adequate switch and signal mechanism for handling of 
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railroad traffic, and the method for transmission of alternating current electricity. 
Pennsylvania scientists continue to add to our knowledge of the universe and 
how to live in it. 


University Research—Pennsylvania’s colleges and universities are today among 
the leaders in modern science and research. At the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, for example, the College of Mineral Industries is noted for research in 
the whole field of the mineral industries, so vital to Pennsylvania’s continued 
prosperity. In the College of Engineering, research in such fields as further im- 
provement of the Diesel engine plays a part in the future of transportation, 
In. yet another College, the Helen Richards Institute long has been a leader in 
studies on human nutrition. Even earlier, the Institute of Animal Nutrition at 
the same University furnished much of our present knowledge about funda- 
mentals of both animal and human nutrition, including pioneer contributions 
to knowledge about vitamins and their part in nutrition. The University of 
Pittsburgh is developing one of the great medical schools of the nation and 
alieady has contributed to the defeat of the great polio menace with the vaccine 
originated in its laboratories by Dr. Jonas Salk. 

The University of Pennsylvania long has enjoyed a reputation as a leader 
in research in chemistry and medicine. Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith of that Universi- 
ty is regarded as one of America’s great scientists of the twentieth century. 
Penn has world recognized medical and dental schools. The University de- 
veloped America’s first medical college. The Thomas Evans Institute founded 
in 1914, as part of the University is an outstanding dental research center. Penn 
also is the center of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, the oldest 
in the Nation. The Quaker City is the location for the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, founded in 1787 and oldest existing medical society in the nation. 
It is also the home of Jefferson Medical College, founded in 1825, and Hahne- 
mann Medical College, founded in 1848. The Women’s Medical College, known 
as the Female Medical College when founded in 1850, pioneered in medical 
education for American women. The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science is noted as another “first.” Outstanding among distinguished men in 
the history of American medicine since the Civil War a high place on the list 
will be found for Dr. Chevalier Jackson, inventor of the bronchoscope and 
born in 1865 and Dr. John A. Kolmer, noted for research in vaccine therapy. 
Philadelphia is still noted as one of the leading centers of the world for the 
publication of medical literature. Philadelphia, measured by every standard, must 
be regarded as one of the world centers of modern medical science and this 
is due to the large number of outstanding institutions in the field which are 
located in that city. 

The age of the machine made new demands on technical and scientific 
training of an entirely different order. The Pennsylvania State University was 
founded in 1855 largely in answer to the need for scientific study in the field of 
agriculture. Actually, as Penn State grew in the post Civil War era much of 
the emphasis and student enrollment was centered on engineering and mechanical 
arts. Today, the College of Agriculture is the “side show” in the University 
pageant of activity, though its work is of the utmost benefit to farmers of the 
State and the entire Nation. In addition to the specialized research in the 
mineral industries field already mentioned, Penn State today carries on a 
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varied program of research and training in all fields of science and technical 
interest. The College of Chemistry and Physics is especially noteworthy for its 
contributions to all fields of science. 

Pennsylvania’s men of wealth did much to aid the advance of education. 
In Philadelphia Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., in 1891 founded and endowed the 
Drexel Institute of Technology specializing in engineering and home economics. 





Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, Pittsburgh 


In Pittsburgh Andrew Carnegie endowed in 1912 the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, which became the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Andrew W. Mel- 
lon founded the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, the building for which was 
dedicated in 1937. Originally a division of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
Institute was incorporated separately in 1927 and has become one of the lead- 
ing scientific and research centers of its kind. Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute, 
founded in 1824, continues to occupy an important place as a national scientific 
center. The Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, also known as the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, was founded in 1844 as the pioneer 
school of applied arts for women. In 1921, it was merged with the Moore In- 
stitute to become one of the leading schools of technical and industrial design. 
In general, every college and university in Pennsylvania has made certain ad- 
justments to the new age of technology and through instruction and practical 
laboratory training has offered aid to the advancement of science and invention. 
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Industrial Research—As mentioned earlier, research today is usually a team- 
work operation of many scientists working together. It did not take modern 
industry long to learn that it was a good investment to spend its own funds on 
research. Pennsylvania’s industries subsidize special research projects at Penn 
State and other university research centers. Larger concerns are able to main- 
tain extensive research centers under their*own administration. The Aluminum 
Company of America Research Center at New Kensington is one example. 
The Gulf Oil Company is equally noted for its research center at Harmarville? 
The U. S. Steel Corporation recently completed a huge research center on the 
outskirts of Pittsburgh. The H. J. Heinz Company has a continuing research 
program in the foods field. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company research gave 
the world the first shatter proof glass in Duplate safety glass. The Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Company research program has added greatly to knowledge 
about steel alloys and their manufacture and use. The famous Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories contribute continuously to the advancement of elec- 
tronics. All of the major chemical industries are noted for continuous and in- 
tensive research programs. Most Pennsylvania industrial concerns today prac- 
tice the philosophy of the Pennzoil Company, prominent for continuous re- 
search in the uses of Pennsylvania grade crude oils, that “to pioneer once is not 
enough.” In other words, modern Pennsylvania industry believes in continuous 
pioneering in terms of research in the development of new and better products. 


Pennsylvania Leaders in Modern Medicine—Pennsylvania’s leadership in the 
development of modern medical science carries forward the tradition of Ben- 
jamin Rush and Pennsylvanians of an earlier day. The medical training institu- 
tions and hospitals of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have been mentioned. The 
Philadelphia Children’s Hospital is one of the finest in the nation. Philadel- 
phia is likewise the home of the nation’s oldest hospital, the renowned Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. The Keystone State is today equipped widely with some 
of the best known hospitals and medical centers in the entire Nation. Pennsyl- 
vanians have made major contributions to modern medicine and surgery. Dr. 
Stuart Mudd of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Joseph Stokes of the 
Philadelphia Children’s Hospital were the first to perfect a process for prepar- 
ing a dried blood plasma, one of the greatest modern discoveries aiding in the 
saving of human lives in war and peace. Among the “Pennsylvania Ambas- 
sadors” honored during Pennsylvania Week as natives of the State who have 
gone forth to contribute to the Nation’s advancement in every field of en- 
deavor there have been several persons noted in the medical world. Among 
those so honored recently are Dr. Virginia Scullin, noted therapist from Tyrone; 
Gladys N. Dundore of Hazelton, leader in industrial nursing; Dr. John Mohler, 
Philadelphia native and world famous pathologist; Dr. Claude S. Beck, Potts- 
ville heart surgeon; Dr. Esther Shoemaker, Conshohocken native, who now 
heads the Ellen T. Cowen Memorial Hospital in India; and Dr. Philip S. Hench, 
Pittsburgh’s co-winner of the Pulitzer prize in medicine in 1951 and head of 
the rheumatic diseases department at the famous Mayo Clinic. They are typical 
of many noted doctors, surgeons, and nurses in recent Pennsylvania history 
contributing to man’s conquest of disease and plague. 


Religious Currents Today—Pennsylvania has been noted since colonial days 
for the strength of its religious traditions and its church life. Today, with more 
than five and a half million church members and over two million Sunday 
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school teachers and pupils, Pennsylvania still leads the entire Nation in the num- 
ber of churches in any single state. Influenced in no small measure by the early 
tradition of religious toleration, Pennsylvania still has congregations represent- 
ing almost every religious faith. Virtually all of the religious sects which took 
refuge in Penn’s colony remain here today and share in the religious life of 
the present Commonwealth. 

Despite this tradition of continuity in its religious life, Pennsylvania has 
experienced marked changes in some aspects of its recent religious history 
produced by the influx of new people into urban mining and industrial cen- 
ters. The remarkable growth of the Roman Catholic Church is perhaps the 
most marked result of this urban and industrial influence on Pennsylvania re- 
ligious currents. Rural religious life also has changed. Changes in farm life have 
led to an accompanying decline of the small community church once so char- 
acteristic of the State. In the cities increased wealth brought with it more funds 
for building larger and finer churches and expanding programs of religious 
activity. In particular, urban life has thrust the church into many fields of ac- 
tivity which were unheared of and no doubt would have been frowned upon 
by church leaders of an earlier day as quite outside the proper function of the 
church. These include the recreational and social facilities and activities which 
are common to the modern church of today. Such religious movements as the 
Y. M. C. A. have been adopted enthusiastically in Pennsylvania. All in all, 
Pennsylvania has remained a “State of churches” and Pennsylvanians have 
held on to their religious allegiance. But the modern church of any major 
denomination is quite a different institution in 1955 than it was in 1855. In 
particular, the Pennsylvania rural church has suffered decline and change 
since 1900. 

Those religious faiths which had established themselves in early Penn- 
sylvania and continued to grow after the Revolution remain today a dominant 
portion of the Pennsylvania religious community. Pittsburgh can still be re- 
ferred to as the “capital of Presbyterianism,” though the denomination is well 
represented throughout the Commonwealth. The number of Presbyterian com- 
municants and churches nearly doubled between 1860 and 1890. By 1926, Pres- 
byterianism had reached 453,130 communicants and 1,534 churches and was 
still growing as the strong church of those of Scotch-Irish extraction. The 
German-born churches also grew with equal vigor. The Lutherans in particular 
were strengthened by heavy German immigration after the Civil War and 
by 1926 had become the largest single Protestant faith in the Commonwealth. 
Lutheran strength is indicated by maintenance of no less than two theological 
seminaries and four denominational colleges in the State. Pennsylvania became 
the major center of the Reformed Church in America and in 1926 it ranked 
fourth among Protestant groups. The Baptist Church has several hundred 
churches and a large membership. It is strong in the Philadelphia area and in 
parts of rural Pennsylvania. The Episcopal Church has increased its strength 
since about 1890 to become numerically one of strongest Protestant groups in 
Pennsylvania with 191,251 communicants in 1926. By 1870 the Methodists, a 
very minor group until after the Revolution, had become a leading Protestant 
denomination. By 1926 Methodism had 2,533 churches with more than half a 
million members and well distributed throughout the State. The United 
Brethren Church, likewise largely a Pennsylvania born organization, has over 500 
churches in Pennsylvania and in 1926 reported 81,729 members. It maintains 
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Lebanon Valley College at Annville. It is now united with the Evangelical 
Church founded by Jacob Albright in Pennsylvania in 1816. The German Bap- 
tist Brethren is another of the smaller German Protestant churches with con- 
siderable following in Pennsylvania, where this particular group is stronger 
than anywhere else in the Nation. 





East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh 


Among the original dissenting religious groups which founded and de- 
veloped Pennsylvania were, of course, the Quakers or Friends, the German 
Mennonites, the Amish, and the Moravians. Numerically, the Quakers or Friends 
have declined greatly in relation to other religious groups but Philadelphia 
and its environs remain the “capital” of the American Friends. The total num- 
ber of Pennsylvania Friends in 1926 was about 12,000, limited to hardly more 
than a dozen counties where simple Friends’ meeting houses were evidence 
of the remaining vitality of Pennsylvania Quakerism. But the Friends exert 
an influence far beyond their numbers. Their fine colleges, Swarthmore and 
Haverford, maintain the highest standards of liberal education while the Ameri- 
can Friends Service organization extends to the entire world the Quaker hu- 
Manitarianism and love of peace characteristic of this quiet but powerful faith. 
Like the Quakers, the Moravians are a minor sect in point of numbers and 
Severely limited to their Bethlehem and Nazareth region in terms of their 
largest Pennsylvania community. There the Moravian College and Seminary 
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are a center for the world influence of this small but powerful religious group. 
In 1926 there were twenty Moravian congregations in all Pennsylvania. The 
Mennonite and Amish faiths are by no means limited today to Pennsylvania. 
There actually are more of them in some other states such as Indiana but the 
Keystone State is still looked upon as the center for their continued influences 
Lancaster County is the major “capital” of both groups, though such counties 
as Mifflin, Snyder, Somerset, Montgomery, Lehigh, and Berks share the Men- 
nonite and Amish population of the State. The Mennonites counted nearly 200 
churches in 1926 and the Amish only thirteen. All of the latter were in rural 
districts. The total membership of both was reported at this time as some 25,000. 

By 1937 the Roman Catholic population of Pennsylvania had grown to 
include more than a fifth of the State’s total population with about forty per 
cent of all church membership, a major and powerful force in the religious 
and educational life of the Keystone State. The more than two million Catholics 
now residing in Pennsylvania necessitated an extensive reorganization of the 
Catholic administrative bodies. This led in 1868 to the erection of Diocese for 
Harrisburg and Scranton and for Altoona in 1901. A Greensburg Diocese was 
erected in 1952. In 1875 the metropolitan Archdiocese of Philadelphia was 
created with an archbishop at its head. Numerous Catholic colleges have been 
founded to provide training for those of this faith and the parochial school 
population of the State grew by leaps and bounds. The larger part of the State’s 
Roman Catholic population is located in its cities. The flow of people from 
Slavic Europe also brought the Russian Orthodox Church to Pennsylvania with 
some 35,000 members. There are several thousand Greek Catholics in the State 
and more than 20,000 members of the Polish National Church. 

Pennsylvania’s Jewish communities have grown greatly in recent years and 
spread their influence throughout the Commonwealth. Up to about 1830 Phila- 
delphia was the principal center of the Jewish community in the State. Pitts- 
burgh’s first synagogue dates to 1846. By 1936, Pennsylvania’s Jewish population 
numbered over 400,000. About 200,000 of these still lived in Philadelphia and 
another 52,000 in Pittsburgh. Harrisburg is notable for its strong Jewish com- 
munity. Traditionally leaders in business and finance, many Jews have served in 
the General Assembly and are active in law and politics. Others have won dis- 
tinction in medicine, surgery, sport, and entertainment. 


Pennsylvania Looks to its Historical Heritage—As Pennsylvania has grown 
both older and more prosperous, another evidence of cultural maturity is to 
be found in the increased attention turned to the conservation of the State’s 
rich historical heritage through increased emphasis upon the preservation of 
the monuments and the records of that heritage. This movement began be- 
fore the Civil War and first took form in the organization of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1824, the third oldest state historical society in 
the United States. From its inception, the Society undertook the active col- 
lection and preservation of letters, documents, and diaries which told the story 
of the past. Because of the great importance of Philadelphia in the growth of 
the Nation, it was inevitable that the Society should not only become a central 
location for such material but also that the material itself would be of great 
value to American history as a whole. The 1949 published Guide to the Manu- 
script Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania reveals some 4,000,000 
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items in 1,609 different manuscript collections. This constitutes one of the 
largest and most important single manuscript collections in the entire United 
States. In Pittsburgh, the much younger Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania represents in a smaller scope an effort at a regional organization for 
the same purposes. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania publishes the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, one of the major historical maga- 
zines of the country and for which it has just completed a monumental in- 
dex. The Pittsburgh-based society publishes the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine. The sixty-seven counties of the Keystone State are equipped 
for the most part with some type of county historical society. There are at 
least forty counties with active organizations for preserving and collecting coun- 
ty history. The Historical Society of Berks County is one of the finest of these 
with a fine museum and building and a distinguished quarterly magazine in 
The Historical Review of Berks County. Bucks, Chester, Lehigh, York, Mont- 
gomery, Lancaster, Dauphin, Northumberland, Northampton, Lebanon, Mon- 
roe, Mifflin, Potter, McKean, Warren, Indiana, Bradford, Susquehanna, Wayne, 
Delaware, and Washington are among county leaders in this work with good 
collections of historical material, museums, and some type of public and edu- 
cational work in local history. These societies were organized in the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies in 1905 to develop a statewide integration 
of their work. This half century old Federation was the first such effort in 
the United States to federate local historical interest within a particular state. 
A Pennsylvania Historical Association was formed in the 1930's. While it has 
no library or museum organization, it publishes the quarterly magazine Penn- 
sylvania History and has over 1,000 members. 

In 1913 the problem of conserving the State’s historical heritage attracted 
the attention of the State itself and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
was created. In 1947 it was expanded as the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and then assumed control over the State Museum, along with the 
former State Archives Division of the State Library. This Commission now 
has a biennial budget of several hundred thousand dollars and is responsible for 
the restoration and preservation of more than a dozen notable historic sites 
and buildings. These include the restoration of Pennsbury Manor, Penn’s coun- 
try home along the Delaware; the restored birthplace of Daniel Boone near 
Reading; Drake Well Park Museum at Titusville where the first commercial 
oil well was drilled; Cornwall Furnace, historic two century old iron manufactur- 
ing establishment near Harrisburg; restored Ephrata Cloister; Old Economy near 
Pittsburgh; and the restored Flagship Niagara at Erie. The Commission carries 
on an extensive program of historical research and publications and has added 
greatly to the number of available books, pamphlets, and leaflets on the history 
of Pennsylvania. It also has sponsored extensive archaeological investigations 
and publications on the State’s aboriginal history. It is responsible for the 
modern roadside and city street historical markers which now number well 
over one thousand and remind the traveler of the historical heritage of the 
Keystone State at every hand. 

Philadelphia is rich in historical shrines, of which certainly the greatest is 
Independence Hall, formerly the Pennsylvania State House. The entire In- 
dependence Hall area is now included in the Independence Hall National His- 
torical Park to be protected and developed as a truly national shrine. Through 
the work of the Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks, led 
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ably and with determination for many years by Miss Francis Wistar, many other 
fine old Philadelphia shrines have been preserved from destruction. At Valley 
Forge, the State through the Valley Forge Park Commission of the State De- 
partment of Forests and Waters preserves this great national shrine. The Get- 
tysburg Battlefield is now a National Military Park under the National Park 
Service, but it traces its inception to the leadership of Governor Andrew Gregg 
Curtin and other Pennsylvanians in creating the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg immediately after the smoke of battle had cleared. In Pittsburgh, portions 
of the bastions of historic old Fort Pitt are being restored and, along with a 
small museum and Fort Pitt Blockhouse, will preserve the historical tradition 
of this area in the midst of a modern park and city development plan. At 
Fort Necessity near Uniontown an authentic new restoration of the fortification 
erected by George Washington and surrrendered to the French by him on 
July 4, 1754 was dedicated on July 3-4, 1954. It also is administered by the 
National Park Service. Not far distant, old Fort Ligonier has been restored by 
the Fort Ligonier Association. In historic Germantown a strong movement 
has developed to aid in the preservation of the historic buildings of that:area. 
Many of the local historic societies occupy buildings which possess local his- 
torical significance. ‘By so doing, the society preserves a local historical monu- 
ment and at the same time makes practical use of it. 

Many contributions to the recent historical literature of the State have 
flowed from the presses of the University of Pennsylvania Press and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press. Some years ago the University of Pennsylvania 
Press: inaugurated a “Pennsylvania Lives” series to provide an opportunity 
for biographical treatment of prominent Pennsylvanians of the past. About a 
dozen of these biographies have been published. With the generous aid of 
the Buhl Foundation in Pittsburgh, the University of Pittsburgh undertook in the 
1930's the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey under direction of the eminent 
historian, Dr. Solon Buck. From this project flowed several contributions in 
the form. of books on the early history of western Pennsylvania. More recent- 
ly, the same Foundation has aided the University of Pittsburgh Press in publish- 
ing such works as the George Mercer Papers and Historic Western Pennsylvania, 
the latter a remarkable guide to the historical points of interest in the entire 
region. The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission publications 
have featured contributions to the history of early Pennsylvania politics, a 
two volume history of Pennsylvania agriculture and country life written by 
Dean Stevenson W. Fletcher of the Pennsylvania State University, and studies 
on the trade and commercial history of both eastern and western Pennsylvania 
in the pre-Civil War era. Many masters’ and doctors’ dissertations and theses on 
Pennsylvania history are being written at the major colleges and universities 
of the Commonwealth and add also to our knowledge of the history of the 
Keystone State. 

Taken by and large, the cultural and intellectual history of Pennsylvania 
in the last three-quarters of a century represents a record of distinction and 
compares favorably with that of any other single state. It is a record of im- 
portance not only in terms of Pennsylvania proper but in the contributions 
made by the Keystone State to the cultural and intellectual heritage of Ameri- 
ca. If modern America has a culture and civilization worthy of world recognition, 
Pennsylvania may proudly regard itself as having made major and rich contribu- 
tions to it and is continuing to do so. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Relatively few intensive studies of recent developments in the cultural history 
of Pennsylvania are available. The various general histories of American cultural de- 
velopment cited for Chapter Eleven are also applicable here. Dickson’s 100 Pennsyl- 
vania Buildings and other studies mentioned in the commentary for this chapter are 
likewise important for the more recent period. Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone 
State has much helpful material both in its historical essays and in the tour portions 
of the book. The volumes in the History of American Life Series mentioned as cover- 
ing the era since 1878 are useful also for the background of cultural development 
with many references to Pennsylvania. “Philadelphia’s Contribution to American 
Art” is discussed by Morris S. Harrison in Century (v. 47, 1904-05). The periodicals 
Magazine of Art, Architectural Review, Architectural Record are useful sources for 
varied articles with some Pennsylvania emphasis. “Modern Architecture in Philadelphia” 
was presented in Fortune, (v. 6, 1932). Clyde F. Lytle’s Pennsylvania in Song and 
Story; A Critical Evaluation of the Work of Pennsylvania Writers (Burgess, 1932) 
is an effort to do what its title indicates. Donald Engle edited Fifty Years of High- 
lights with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 1900-1950 (Phila. Orch. Assoc., 1950). Ger- 
trude M. Rohrer compiled for Presser Music and Musicians of Pennsylvania (Theo. 
Presser, 1940), a most useful work. The Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs 
prepared with the aid of Gladys W. Fisher A Guide to Pennsylvania Music (1951). 
The Carnegie Magazine of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh is most important for 
art. The Philadelphia Forum and Greater Philadelphia magazine are very important 
for following the cultural life of Philadelphia. Commonwealth magazine is another 
very helpful periodical for glimpses of Pennsylvania cultural history. Many historical 
society periodicals such as The Historical Review of Berks County, are helpful. Maga- 
zines in fields of music, art, and literature are worth searching for Pennsylvania 
references. 
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Athens Academy 


Where Stephen C. Foster went to school. 
Building burned many years ago. 
































CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR, 1865-1900 


points in history, and the Civil War has been viewed sometimes as 

having such an influence on our history. Recent historians are turning 

to minimizing radical influences of change as coming from wars. War 
certainly speeds up the process of change, but it hardly causes the changes them- 
selves. The Civil War gave impetus to many changes in our national develop- 
ment but all of them already were under way and would have come about anyway 
in due course of time. The Civil War gave impetus to the further industrialization 
of the Nation, and, of course, of Pennsylvania. New political alignments were 
hastened and a new Republican Party came to be the predominant political 
power as opposed to the dominance of the Democrats in Pennsylvania from 
about 1800 to 1860. Memories, issues, and personalities of wartime had a real 
impact on State politics for several decades. The national Republican Party was 
born before the Civil War, with the aid of Pennsylvania leadership. The War, by 
destroying temporarily the political potential of the South, aided the Repub- 
licans to consolidate their strength. By speeding industrialization and general 
economic expansion of a “boom times” nature, the War hastened the growth of 
problems of government related to the growing shift from agriculture and a 
rural way of life to industry and an urban life. 


OT pins ARE THOSE who look upon wars as marking sharp turning 


The Rise of Political Bosses—One of these new problems was a nationwide 
development of what came to be called the “boss” and “machine” in political 
organization. Political organizations of a strong and well-knit character had 
existed before as necessary in party politics. But never before was power so 
tightly consolidated in the hands of one or two persons called “bosses.” Growth 
of large cities where such political organizations could more easily control large 
blocks of votes by corrupt means helped make these bossed machines possible. 
New York City held the spotlight with its “Boss” ‘Tweed and Tammany Hall but 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh certainly were not far behind, as we shall see. The 
great economic boom of the years after 1870 also helped produce a situation in 
which government at all levels was in a position to do great favors for all kinds 
of business. And these favors meant millions of dollars to those who received 
them. This condition also fostered machine politics. The favors might consist 
of a city franchise for street railways or a State charter for a corporation. The 
business interest might be exempt from certain taxes or regulations of the 
government. The favors could be various types of special legislation to benefit 
certain groups. This put a great strain on government and inevitably led to an 
era of great graft, bribery, and corruption. The machines were the allies of these 
special interests. Pennsylvania at both the State and city government levels was not 
exempt from this problem. Pennsylvania in fact had to change its Constitution 
in an effort to put a stop to some of these sad situations. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that one of the purposes of 
government is to promote the general “welfare.” When America was some eighty 
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to ninety per cent a rural, farming Nation there was little that government had 
to do with the general welfare other than to carry on very routine business. 
Most people agreed with Jefferson’s view that the best government was that 
which governed the least. As the nature of the Nation’s economy and basic social 
organization changed there did arise new problems which began to challenge the 
government to do more things which pertained directly to the “welfare” of the 
people. For example, the problem of certain legal controls over practices of 
business, and especially railroads, arose soon after the Civil War. Some of these 
practices were inconsistent with the welfare of the whole people however 
advantageous they were to business or railroads. Even agriculture itself came in 
for more consideration from government in terms of certain conditions affecting 
its welfare. Pennsylvania’s government at Harrisburg was not free from these 
problems as the State and the Nation grew after 1865. 


Pennsylvania in Post War National Politics—Pennsylvania was not exempt 
from any of the trends, the issues, or the problems which characterized the 
Nation’s politics as a whole in the years after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 
terms of party politics, the young Republican party, during the first few years 
of its success in Pennsylvania under Governor Curtin, as has been noted, was 
so weak it did not even dare to go before the people as the “Republicans.” The 
Democrats nationally in 1864 made the mistake of denouncing the war and 
demanding compromise at a time when the North was about to win. Penn- 
sylvania Democrats for the most part went along with the national platform, 
though General McClellan did denounce the “peace at any price” viewpoint. The 
majority of Pennsylvania Democrats demanded steadfastly the restoration of 
the Union, but a minority were virulent beyond belief in denouncing Lincoln and 
the entire conduct of the war. All over the North, this enabled the jubilant and 
victorious Republicans to pin the “bloody shirt” on the Democrats as the party 
of rebellion and disunion which had prolonged the war and caused the un- 
necessary death and crippling of Northern youth. It was Pennsylvania’s “Thad” 
Stevens, who led the forces of extreme radical reconstruction which sought to 
literally destroy the South. When Lincoln’s assassination brought Democrat 
Andrew Johnson into the presidency, the hue and cry for revenge became even 
louder. Johnson’s own intemperate behavior increased the strength of the radical 
Republicans and destroyed the possibility for any fair minded and charitable plan 
for reconstruction of the South. 

In Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, there were Republicans who did not agree 
with the radical Republican reconstruction policy pursued by Stevens and his 
cohorts. Some of them, including the notable Pennsylvania Republican leader, 
U. S. Senator Cowan, revolted against it. Ex-Governor Curtin also was opposed 
to radical reconstruction. What would have happened had not President Johnson 
involved himself and the Democrats in a quarrel with the great national hero, 
General Grant, can only be imagined. Grant was not a politician and had seldom 
voted. His last vote in a presidential election in 1860 was for Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, the South’s favorite in the split Democratic Party of that year. When 
President Johnson arbitrarily removed Secretary of War Stanton, Pennsylvania 
radical Republican, from office in August, 1867, he placed Grant in his place 
with every expectation of his full support. In December the radical Republicans 
controlling the Senate refused to recognize Stanton’s suspension as within the 
powers of the President under the Tenure of Office Act. Johnson wished Grant 
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to remain despite the Senate, but he refused to do so and retired from the office. 
This infuriated Johnson and led to intemperate attacks upon Grant by the 
President and Democrats which alienated the General from the administration. 
Pennsylvania Republican leader, Col. John Forney, was a key figure in persuading 
Grant to run as a Republican presidential candidate in 1868, with his consequent 
election as the great hero of the War. This development pulled the Republican 





(Courtesy of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania) 


Lincoln’s Funeral Car 


political fortunes nationally far ahead of the Democrats for another eight years. 
Had Grant not broken with Johnson and instead, by a stroke of fate, been nomi- 
nated as a Democratic presidential candidate in 1868 there can be no doubt that 
he would have been elected. The long range results are anyone’s guess from that 
point. At any rate, Pennsylvanians, including the stubborn Stanton and the 


persuasive Forney, had much to do with making Grant a Republican chief of 
State in 1868. 


State Politics Immediately After 186s;—To return to State politics during 
the period for a moment, Johnson’s reconstruction measures found considerable 
support from moderate Republicans in Pennsylvania and of course from the 
Democrats, who opposed radical reconstruction in its entirety. Ex-Governor 
Curtin was one of the moderate Republican leaders. After leaving the governor- 
ship, Curtin returned to his Bellefonte business interests. In 1868 he was advanced 
strongly as a Republican vice-presidential candidate but lost in a race with many 
other favorite son candidates from several states. Curtin worked hard for Grant 
in 1868 and was appointed Minister to Russia as his reward. This marked the end 
of Curtin’s leadership in Pennsylvania Republican politics. The old and implacable 
feud with Simon Cameron was still in full vigor, but Cameron was now in the 
ascendant position. Curtin’s absence in Russia made it possible for Cameron to 
complete the job of cutting the political ground from under Curtin’s feet. 

The web of State politics is quite complicated in the years immediately after 
1866 when Curtin retired as “War Governor.” Curtin had many warm friends 
and led what might be called a progressive element in the State’s Republican 
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Party. Cameron was a pre-war Democrat, having served twice in the U. S. Senate 
as a Democrat. Removed from his post as Secretary of War, Cameron had been 
made Minister to Russia but soon returned to Pennsylvania and resumed his . 
political machinations. He then shortly maneuvered his return to the U. S. Senate 
as a Republican. . 
In the gubernatorial contest in 1866 considerable jockeying took place. Presi- 
dent Johnson, though a Democrat in original allegiance, was to all intents and / 
purposes the Republican President by virtue of succession. As President, he 
controlled Federal patronage in Pennsylvania. This was more than ever impor- 
tant as the number of office holders had grown greatly in war years. Cameron, 
with an eye to his own advantage, worked with Johnson and sought Repub- | 
lican support for Johnson’s reconstruction policies. “Thad” Stevens was, of | 
course, Johnson’s bitterest foe until Stevens’ death in late 1868. Stevens had 
ambitions for either the U. S. Senate or the governorship. Curtin detested 
Cameron. For that reason, his friends were opposed to any support of Johnson, | 
despite the fact they did not approve of Stevens and his reconstruction policies, | 
Out of this confusion emerged the nomination of John W. Geary, first 
of a long line of Civil War generals to be elected Republican Governors of 
Pennsylvania. Geary had back of him an interesting career. Born in western | 
Pennsylvania near Mt. Pleasant, he was educated at Jefferson College and | 
became both a civil engineer and a lawyer by training. He served in the Mexican 
War and after it ended both he and his brother Charles were attracted to the 
new West. John W. was appointed postmaster for San Francisco during the | 
gold rush days of ’49 and in 1850 was elected the city’s first Mayor. He | 
returned to his native State in 1852 and in 1856 was appointed Territorial 
Governor of Kansas during the days when it was a dark and bloody ground of 
virtual civil war between slave and non-slave holders. When Geary failed to get 
the support of President Pierce in resisting the outrages of the pro-slavery | 
forces he resigned in disgust. Enlisting in the Northern forces, he soon became a 
Brigadier-General of the Pennsylvania volunteers. Toward the end of the war 
Geary was appointed Military Governor of Savannah because of his wide ad- 
ministrative ability. He was also elevated to the rank of Brigadier-General. | 
Geary was Cameron’s choice for the governorship and was opposed by Curtin’s 
forces on the ground that he was not a true-blue Republican but had indicated | 
equal willingness to accept a Democratic nomination. The Democrats offered 
Heister Clymer of Berks County, long to be a Democratic stronghold, but 
Geary won by a 17,178 majority. | 
The 1866 contest showed that the Pennsylvania Democracy was not as | 
weak as was supposed, because Geary’s majority was actually some 5,000 less 
than the Republicans had won in the previous Statewide contest. Clymer him- 
self went on in Democratic politics to serve four terms in Congress from his 
district. By 1868 the Democratic strength grew to a point where the party 
carried Philadelphia by a small margin, including the election of a Mayor. A 
year earlier, in the only Statewide contest for a Supreme Court justiceship, the ) 
Democrats also won. This made Pennsylvania’s position in the presidential 
election of 1868 one of key importance, and apt to be decisive in its influence 
because the State still voted in October. The only State contest was for the post 
of Auditor-General. When Republican candidate, General Hartranft, was re- 
elected by nearly 10,000 votes Grant’s triumph was assured. The closeness of the 
contest is a reminder, however, of what might have happened had Grant been 
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running as a Democrat. The Republicans also won control of the State Senate 
18 to 15 and had a majority of 24 in the House. 


Cameron Defeats Curtin—The party battle was still something of a seesaw 
proposition. The Curtin and Cameron forces were locked in final combat for 
Republican Party control, thus weakening the Republican forces. The smoke of 
battle had hardly cleared after Cameron’s candidate, Geary, was elected Govern- 
or in 1866 before a struggle began for control of the Republican Assembly. 
Winning this engagement was vital to Cameron because Cowan’s term as U. S. 
Senator was due to expire and another Senator must be elected by the Legislature. 
Curtin was by far the more popular leader with the rank and file of his Party 
and had a clear majority of the legislative membership committed to his election 
as U. S. Senator. With the aid of Governor Geary, Cameron played a skillful 
political game and won the first great victory by capturing in a most unexpected 
fashion control of the speakership of the House from the Curtin forces. This was 
no mean feat when it is remembered that the Curtin candidate and leader was 
none other than Matthew Stanley Quay, later to succeed Cameron as Republican 
“boss” and one of the State’s most adroit politicians. “Thad” Stevens was also 
ambitious for a Senatorship. This led him to combine forces with Cameron 
in a strange alliance that enabled Cameron and Geary to elect John P. Glass 
of Allegheny as Speaker of the House. 

Cameron, as he did with great frequency, then proceeded to ignore Stevens 
and secured his own election to the U. S. Senate by the Assembly. Simon Ca- 
meron’s son, J. Donald Cameron, led the fight for his father with great abili- 
ty and set the stage for his own election as U. S. Senator ten years later in 
1877 when Simon chose to retire after serving four years of his second term. 
J. Donald then continued to rule the political dynasty which he had helped his 
father to build in the preceding ten years. Another fateful result of the bitter 
contest in 1867 was the beginning of an alliance between the Camerons and 
Matthew S. Quay. Quay, as we have noted, was one of Curtin’s most able 
leaders. His defeat, with that of Curtin, in the vital contest of 1867 with the 
Cameron forces weakened the Quay allegiance to Curtin. Quay, recognizing a 
sound defeat, moved to make Cameron’s nomination for the U. S. Senate a 
unanimous one. When Curtin left the country as a diplomat and returned to 
join the forces of the Liberal Republicans, he found that Quay had become a 
Cameron man and was eventually to inherit the command of the same Repub- 
lican machine. 


The Cameron Organization In Power—This is an appropriate time to turn 
attention briefly to the power of the Republican organization which was develop- 
ing in Pennsylvania under leadership of the Camerons. It is not necessary to 
review Simon Cameron’s biographical background as it has been touched upon 
from time to time. Suffice it at this point to comment upon his power as a 
political leader. Cameron’s rise to absolute power is one of the more remarkable 
chapters in Pennsylvania political history because he made himself master 
of his party organization against the leadership of very strong and popular 
figures like Curtin, Col. A. K. McClure, who has left us in his Old Time Notes a 
candid picture of the politics of the era, has this to say about Cameron’s rise to 
power, “His struggle for political power stands single and alone in the annals 
of Pennsylvania politics, starting with little popular support and violent opposi- 
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tion, and suffering defeat after defeat, only to rise up ready for another battle.” 
His power, however, was absolute and virtually unchallenged for more than 
a decade after 1868. According to McClure, “Very early in the first Grant ad- 
ministration it became evident that all who hoped for political power or 
preference in Pennsylvania could command it only by cooperation with the 
Cameron power of the State.” McClure goes on to say of Cameron in his Old 





(Courtesy Mather Collection, Drake Well Museum) 


Locomotive, Oil Creek Railroad, at Pioneer, 1868 


Times Notes of Pennsylvania, “His aim and his methods were ever legitimate 
subjects of criticism, but history records the fact that he not only won the 
position for himself and his successors, but commanded the support of the 
people of one of the most intelligent states in the Union.” This is a fair statement. 
Cameron’s personal and political practices are still the subject of controversy 
and differences of opinion. To his opponents, in either business or politics, he 
certainly appeared as a completely ruthless and designing man who could not 
be trusted. No effective defense of Cameron has ever appeared, due in no small 
part to inability to utilize all of his personal papers. To the candid student of 
the politics of the era, it may be questioned as to whether Cameron was any 
better or any worse a person than the political or business morality his times 
produced. It was indeed an age of ruthless exercise of power in both fields and 
gentlemen and moralists of the old school certainly found it rough going. 


Robert Mackey, Political Leader—Perhaps the most potent force in the 
Republican machine of the times was not either of the Camerons but the much 
overlooked Robert W. Mackey. The Camerons looked after the national contacts 
of the machine, but it was Mackey who appears to have made it really function 
in Pennsylvania. McClure calls him “the ablest all-round leader the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania have ever created.” Mackey entered politics as a tool of Quay, 
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who developed differences with General Irwin of Beaver County whom Quay 
had “made” State Treasurer in 1868. Mackey was an unknown bank cashier in 
Allegheny City, now a part of Pittsburgh, and a protege of General George 
W. Cass. Cass was a leading Allegheny County Democrat and one-time president 
of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, western link in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system. According to the usually reliable McClure, Cass helped 
Quay make Mackey State Treasurer replacing Irwin. Quay was then a Curtin 
man, and a combination of Cameron Republicans and Democrats defeated 
Mackey and returned Irwin in 1870. Mackey then began plans for his own return 
and did so. 

He then made himself for a decade the complete master of Pennsylvania 
politics. He used money liberally in elections to defeat those opposed to his 
wishes and to elect his friends. He also came to control delegates to the State 
conventions. With Quay as his aid, he became Cameron’s tower of strength and, 
according to McClure, “never was defeated in a Republican State convention 
and never lost control of a single Legislature.’ McClure describes Mackey as 
“universally popular, a delightful and congenial companion, a most unselfish and 
faithful friend,” and “scrupulous to the last degree in fulfilling every political 
obligation he made.” This tact and personality were combined with untiring 
energy and continuous attention to the details of politics. 

Mackey not only controlled Republicans but Democrats. McClure recalled 
“several occasions on which Mackey absolutely controlled the final action of 
the Democratic State convention.” He also developed a close alliance with leaders 
of the Greenback Party, which from 1875 to 1878 really held a balance of 
political power in Pennsylvania between Republicans and Democrats. Mackey’s 
ability to maneuver the Greenbackers’ influence is credited by McClure with 
saving the governorship for the Republicans in both 1875 and 1878 when Green- 
back support of the Democrats could have won for them. Mackey also worked 
magic with the Democrats. “The Democratic leaders would appear in the senate 
and house at Harrisburg breathing implacable hostility to Mackey’s absolute 
mastery, but before the session was half over a majority of them would be found 
cooperating with Mackey in matters of mutual interest, and but few of them 
ever remained to fight the battle to a finish,” declares McClure. 

McClure also tells a story of how Mackey secured the vote of Florida for 
Hayes in the Hayes-Tilden disputed election with the aid of a former Pitts- 
burgh newspaper publisher whose paper had been purchased by Mackey interests. 
The publisher, a Mr. Brigham, had retired to Florida and become a political 
power in that State. Mackey, en route to Florida to help in the Hayes-Tilden 
situation, overheard on the train conversations of Democrats who were likewise 
on the way to the Sunshine State to influence the result. With the aid of this 
advance information on Democratic strategy, Mackey cooperated with Brigham 
to secure Florida’s electoral vote for Hayes rather than for Tilden. 

Mackey was aided in his manipulations by large sums of money provided 
by corporate interests wishing favors at Harrisburg. As a matter of fact, 
Mackey actually made it possible to increase State corporation taxes. According 
to his fellow Republican, Col. McClure, this was accomplished with the consent of 
the corporate interests. Thus the Republican Assembly appeared as the “friend 
of the people” by “soaking” the corporations with the taxes which raised the 
larger part of all State revenues. The added tax burden was more than 
compensated for by liberal favors in the way of State laws or killing of legisla- 
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tion feared by business interests. This made the concession in corporation 
taxation well worth while. 


Democratic Leaders and Politics—Factional fighting within the Democratic 
Party also helped Mackey maintain political power for the Camerons. During 
Mackey’s career, William A. Wallace of Clearfield, State Senator and U. S. 
Senator for some twenty years and Democratic State Committee chairman for 
much of the same period, was one of the major powers in Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic politics. Wallace’s factional rival in State Democratic politics was Samuel 
J. Randall of Philadelphia, one of the great Democratic leaders of the post-Civil 
War era. Wallace entered the State Senate in 1862 and served for twelve years, 
when he resigned to serve in the U. S. Senate. He returned to the State Senate 
and served there until 1886. A strong and able leader, Wallace was ambitious for 
both the governorship and the presidency but never came very close to achieving 
either. His ambition however, made him a disturbing factor and made his actions 
subject to it rather than the good of his Party. 

Samuel J. Randall of Philadelphia was one of the leading Democrats of the 
Nation in the era from 1870 to 1890. He was an able and determined, self- 
reliant figure with strong convictions and brilliant leadership. Born in 1828, 
Randall was by inheritance a Whig. But the Randalls were close friends of 
James Buchanan and in 1858 Randall entered the State Senate as a Democrat. In 
1863 he was elected to Congress and there he remained until his death in 1890. 
A skillful parliamentarian and student of House rules, Randall became the leader 
in 1865 of some forty Democrats opposing with vigor the radical Republican re- 
construction measures of Thaddeus Stevens. In the Grant administrations Randall 
led the Democrats in demanding retrenchment and reform. When the Republicans 
lost contro] of Congress in the last half of Grant’s second term, Randall was elected 
Speaker of the House by the new Democratic majority. He remained Speaker 
during the Forty-Fifth and Forty-Sixth Congresses and brought to the task 
a leadership equal to that of men of the calibre of Reed and Cannon in later 
years. As chairman of a committee to codify House rules, Randall helped 
frame procedures for Congress to meet the new demands of the time. Early in the 
Cleveland administration he reached the peak of his power with control of 
Federal patronage in Pennsylvania. Though a Democrat, Randall remained 
true to Pennsylvania local interests and fought against lowering of the pro- 
tective tariff barriers erected for industry by the Republicans. This stand in 

1888 brought him into sharp conflict with his own President and Party when 
Grover Cleveland presented the Mills Tariff lowering and reforming the old 
protective tariffs. Presented twice as a candidate for the presidential nomination 
at Democratic conventions, Randall could hardly have received greater recogni- 
tion of his importance as a national figure. Had it not been for his high tariff 
and sound currency views he might well have been a Democratic president 
from Pennsylvania, so noteworthy was his national leadership. 


Party Politics of the Early Seventies—The early period of the Cameron rule 
in Republican politics saw Geary twice elected to the governorship, despite 
vigorous opposition by the more independent forces of Curtin. Geary’s op- 
ponent in 1869 was the noted Lehigh railroad magnate Asa Packer. Packer was 
nominated by the Democrats over another railroad figure in the person of 
General George W. Cass. Geary’s margin of victory was a meager 4,000 votes. 
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The Democrats freely charged that these were secured by corrupt tactics of the 
Republican organization in Philadelphia. Democratic victories in that city in 
1868 had led to pushing through by Republicans of a new registry law called 
by liberal Republican A. K. McClure “the infamous registration law.” It pro- 
vided for registration of voters under “the control of the Republican organi- 
zation and only those who registered with their approval could vote.” This law, 





(Lithographed by Thomas Hunter, 1876) 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 1876 


passed by the Assembly, was opposed and denounced to no avail by prominent 
reform Republicans like McClure. It did not prove effective in recapturing 
Republican control of the city. One of the worst features was a provision in the 
guise of reform requiring election officials to make a public announcement of 
the status of the voting each hour the polls were open. Under the guise of thus 
making public the election returns as it progressed, the device made it possible 
to organize squads of “repeaters” who roamed the city and voted twenty or thirty 
times whenever and wherever added votes were needed. 

Geary’s terms were noteworthy mainly for increased State aid for education, 
reduction of the public debt, and some expansion of government services. A 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was created in 1872 in recognition of the growing 
problems of labor. The post-war boom made the two administrations ones in 
which the State was extremely prosperous and contented. Geary himself de- 
veloped presidential ambitions but to no avail. One development of his govern- 
norship was the adoption of Negro suffrage as a result of ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment. Pennsylvania ratified on March 26, 1869 and the amend- 
ment became effective on March 30 the next year. Negro suffrage met with 
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considerable opposition, strangely enough, in Republican areas of the State. 
Republican loss of the State Senate in 1870 by 17 Democrats to 16 Repub- 
licans was attributed to this fact. Serious riots occured in the 1871 elections in 
Philadelphia due to Negro suffrage. In the State elections in 1871 the Republicans 
captured the two State offices at stake, those of Attorney General and Surveyor 
General. The Democrats also lost conrol of the State Senate by one vote. A 
special election for State Senator in 1872 resulted in a contested election be- 
tween Col. A. K. McClure and Henry W. Gray, which increased the growing 
friction between independent and organization Republicans in the State. 


The Election of 1872 and the Liberal Republican Movement—This growing 
feud was further intensified by circumstances connected with the presidential 
election in 1872. Grant was running for his second term, despite charges of 
serious weaknesses in his first administration which resulted in a strong reaction 
upon the part of independent or liberal Republicans against machine politics 
and corruption. The Liberal Republican movement was led nationally by 
Carl Schurz. It resulted in a national convention of this element and the 
nomination of Horace Greeley, crusading but erratic editor of the New Y ork 
Tribune, for president in opposition to Grant. Greeley was also accepted by the 
Democrats on a fusion ticket and platform. The chief issues advanced by the 
Liberal Republicans were a reform of reconstruction policies for the South and 
general political reform in government, including civil service. The return of 
Andrew Gregg Curtin from Russia threw him into the midst of the campaign and 
on the side of the Liberal Republicans, despite many efforts of the Grant people 
to retain his support which had been tendered so vigorously in 1868. 

A conference of independent Republicans in Philadelphia resulted in the 
formation of a State Liberal Republican committee and selection of delegates 
to attend the Cincinnati national convention, with Col. A. K. McClure as its 
chairman. General unrest was apparent in State Republican ranks. Two-thirds 
of the Pennsylvania delegation supported Charles Francis Adams as presidential 
nominee. McClure, in particular, was strongly opposed to the Greeley candidacy 
as offensive to all Democrats, whose support must be won to insure Grant’s defeat. 
When Adams’ strength waned, the Pennsylvania delegation advanced Curtin’s 
name but the State fell in line eventually back of Greeley. In the election, 
McClure’s fears were realized as Democrats failed to support Greeley in Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere. Col. McClure served as State campaign chairman for 
the Greeley forces in the fruitless contest. The net result was a setback in 
Pennsylvania for independents of the calibre of McClure and Curtin and a 
strengthening of the Republican organization of Cameron. 

As a result, when the gubernatorial contest for 1872 was also resolved 
it found John F. Hartranft, another Civil War general, elected as the Repub- 
lican Governor over former U. S. Senator Charles R. Buckalew of Columbia 
County, running for the Democrats. Hartranft’s majority was just under 40,000. 
It was the most decisive Republican victory since the Civil War. General Har- 
tranft was a Pennsylvania Dutchman from Montgomery County and a one-time 
Curtin leader. He had served as Auditor-General from 1866 to 1872 and had 
won many friends as a man of high character and integrity. This, plus a good 
war record, made him an ideal candidate for the Cameron-Mackey organi- 
zation, which always sought as its foremost candidate a person of unimpeachable 
integrity and with a good war record. The spoils of office for the organization 
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were not sought from the Governor’s office but from other sources, especially 
the votes of the General Assembly on various key measures of importance to 
the politico-economic combination Cameron and Mackey so ably represented. 
Hartranft’s statue as a general on horseback now adorns the Capitol Plaza at 
Harrisburg. The Liberal Republicans did not enter the race for Governor but 
contented themselves with supporting Curtin as a delegate-at-large to the forth- 
coming constitutional convention. Curtin was finally given Democratic en- 
dorsment for this post, marking his complete break with the Republican Party 
he had helped found and develop in Pennsylvania. 


The Constitutional Convention of 1872-73—By far the most important 
governmental development of the seventies was Pennsylvania’s Constitutional 
Convention to redraft its fundamental law. The resulting Constitution of 
1873-74 Was a product in every respect of the movement for political reform 
which was sweeping the entire country. People at last became aware of the 
pernicious evils resulting from an effort to apply standards and practices of 
government based on a simple agricultural economy to the complications re- 
sulting from economic change and the rapid and unregulated exploitation of 
our natural wealth in land and resources. Political corruption, bribery, and 
manipulation were running rampant under the old machinery of government 
and a growing majority believed it was “time for a change.” In 1850 Penn- 
sylvania amended its 1838 Constitution to provide for elective judges and in 
1871 it made the office of State Treasurer elective, but more was needed. 
Governor Geary repeatedly emphasized the need for further reforms, especially 
in his second term. A popular referendum on constitutional revision held in 1871 
won by a five to one vote. The delegates, to the number of 133, met at Harris- 
burg on November 12, 1872, and elected William Meredith as presiding officer. 
On January 7, 1873, the adjourned Convention met again at Philadelphia and 
completed its work on November 3rd. In the meantime, as a result of Meredith’s 
death in August, John N. Walker presided over the deliberations. 

The debates of the Convention reveal clearly that the major cause for 
concern to the forces supporting good government was the need to control 
growing corruption and special favoritism extended through special legislation 
to powerful groups able to buy what they wanted from the Assembly. One 
Bucks County delegate to the Convention referred to the State legislature as 
“a great sore upon the body politic, as a sort of disease.” The great lawyer and 
jurist, Jeremiah Sullivan Black of Somerset and York and a former Attorney- 
General and Secretary of State of the United States, declared as a delegate 
before the Convention: “The fact cannot be questioned that our Legislature 
is and has been utterly corrupt. . . No man dares to deny this. The evidence of 
it is conclusive, irresistible and overwhelming.” Another delegate referred to 
the throng of “third house” lobbyists at Harrisburg as “‘a class of political shysters 
and hangers-on, who come to Harrisburg with their pockets full of money to 
contaminate the Legislature of this Commonwealth.” 

It should be made clear that these indictments, which could be repeated 
many times over from the Convention records, did not mean that the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania was necessarily the only state legislative body of the 
time which could be so indicted. Every State suffered from similar conditions, 
accentuated by the easy going practices and low moral standards resulting from 
the frenzy of wartime and booming expansion of business. Most wars breed 
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political degeneracy and lead to needed political reforms. World Wars I and II 
produced somewhat similar conditions. Pennsylvania, as a growing industrial State | 
and participating second to none in the extraordinary developments of the time, 
doubtless had more than its share of corrupt and disorderly conditions, but was | 
hardly in a worse condition than large sister states. | 

The most pernicious source for abuse in Pennsylvania under its old / 
State Constitution was the ability of the General Assembly to pass some “special 
legislation” and “private legislation” designed to meet the purposes of some 
purely special or private interest rather than the common welfare of all the 
State. It was believed, correctly or not, that special franchises worth future | 
millions to companies in terms of permissive grants were bought and paid for | 
by those desiring them. Some of these bills were harmless on the surface and 
for highly unimportant purposes such as exempting a church from some type 
of taxation. However, even the very number of these bills was a drain on legisla- | 
tive time and energy better devoted to more important matters. Figures as to bills | 
enacted show this evil very clearly. From 1866 to 1872 the average number of 
general laws, applying to some Statewide problem, ranged in regular session of the 
Assembly from fifty to eighty-six. But the number of special bills ranged from | 
1096 to 1392. There were usually from fifteen to twenty times as many special 
and private bills as there were general enactments of the Assembly. Between 1866 
and 1871 at least 450 special acts pertaining to railroads were passed. Abundant 
sources of information reveal that any railroad wishing to get special favors had 
men at hand with funds and persuasion necessary to get them. One very especial _ 
abuse of this type of legislation was that any person who failed to get special 
consideration from his local city, borough, or town could secure the same end 
by working for passage of a State law on the subject. Special charters were 
authorized many times when they were not actually needed. Those who secured | 
them had them so framed they could actually be sold and transferred to others for 
use. Sometimes seemingly innocent charters were amended to provide new 
powers for an interested party. One member of the convention declared that 
such “floating charters” were available at $5,000 each. The famous national Credit 
Mobilier scandal grew out of a special charter for the concern which had been | 
put through the Pennsylvania Legislature. | 








The New Constitution of 1873-74—Naturally, one of the first steps of 
the Convention was to write into the Constitution of 1873-74 a specific limitation 
upon any special legislation. The granting of charters to corporations by special 
Act of Assembly was specifically abolished. All special laws granting franchises 
which had not been put into operation were invalidated to correct in part past 
abuses. Actually, the ban went too far and some constitutional authorities believe 
that regulated special acts might make the Constitution more flexible. In 1923 the 
Constitution was amended to make possible special acts on local government us- 
ing a system of classifying the governmental units so that the law would apply to 
certain types. Previously, only general acts could be passed on such subjects 
and they proved cumbersome and unworkable. Other measures aimed at the 
Legislature were those increasing the size of both branches on the dubious theory 
that this would make the Assembly more responsible to the people. There were 
also various limitations placed upon legislative powers. Heavy penalties were 
provided for bribery. The Governor was reduced to a single term of four years 
and made ineligible for re-election to a successive term. He was given the power 
to veto special items in appropriation bills as a check on the Assembly’s powers to 
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appropriate funds. Reducing the Governor to a single consecutive term was like- 
wise based on the theory of giving the people a greater chance to check on the 
State’s government. The office of Lieutenant-Governor was also created. Changes 
were made in methods of electing judges and in their tenure in the direction 
of more popular controls. Terms of county officers were fixed at three years. 
The new Constitution was ratified in Decetnber by a vote of 253,560 to 109,198 
and became operative January 1, 1874. 


The Rise of the Greenback Party—Following his first term, Hartranft was 
re-elected, the last Governor for whom this was a possibility as a result of the 
shift made in the Constitution of 1873-74 to the four year single consecutive 
term. Hartranft’s opponent in 1875 was Judge Cyrus L. Pershing, a little known 
Democrat. The Rupublican victory in 1875 was not entirely “in the bag.” In the 
State elections in 1874 the Republicans had lost their entire State ticket, including 
control of the Assembly and had to bow to the election of William Wallace as 
a Democratic U. S. Senator. The ’70’s saw a strong development in Pennsylvania 
of the Greenback party. While Greenbackism is commonly thought of as a 
“cheap money” agitation confined to the West, it also had strong support in 
the East. Hard times for many Pennsylvania farmers combined with the general 
unrest and protest movement on the part of labor to make Pennsylvania a seed 
ground for the Greenback Labor Party. One of the most important single Green- 
back newspapers in the country was printed and edited at Williamsport. The 
idea of relieving the financial distress resulting from the deflation coming out 
of the Panic of 1873 by issuance of paper money or greenbacks was a popular 
one with debtors, whether large or small. And there were many such debtors 
in Pennsylvania among the farm population. Greenbackism was not without 
support among many Pennsylvania Republicans, but its greatest strength na- 
tionally was with the Democrats. Pennsylvania organization Democrats of 
the post-War era, however, were inclined to be conservative and the Party 
had among its leaders many outstanding figures in finance, industry, and 
transportation. There were times when “cheap money” advocates actually seemed 
more entrenched in Republican ranks than in those of the Democrats in Penn- 
sylvania. However, the Democratic State convention of 1875 held at Erie, after a 
bitter fight, endorsed the idea of a universal paper money for the Nation. The 
Democratic candidate for Governor, however, was not known as a Greenback 
supporter. Victor Piolett of Bradford County, well known Granger and farm 
leader, was made candidate for State Treasurer because of his well known 
Greenback sympathies to attract this element. 


The Centennial Exposition—The Greenback Party itself actually held the 
balance of power in the election and under normal conditions would have sup- 
ported the Democrats. However, by clever manipulation, Republican strategists 
Mackey and Quay swung the Greenbackers into supporting Hartranft as Gov- 
ernor at the sacrifice of allowing the Democrats to capture the House. Hart- 
ranft was elected by over 12,000 majority, though the Democrats captured 
the House by a margin of 111 Democrats to go Republicans. The Republi- 
cans, however, held the Senate by 29 to 21 members. A modest and able man, 
Hartranft filled out his second term with dignity. The great Centennial Expo- 
sition of 1876 in Philadelphia celebrating the rooth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence was one of its highlights. After much bickering and delay 
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Pennsylvania itself subscribed a million dollars in State funds to the celebration. 
Philadelphia contributed a million and a half dollars and placed over two 
hundred acres in Fairmount Park at the disposal of the Exposition. Congress 
voted $1,500,000 and over two million dollars was subscribed from private 
sources. ‘T'wenty-eight states and many foreign nations were represented. The 
Centennial was a huge success and reflected in a striking way through its ex- 
hibits the tremendous progress of the Nation. It served also to strengthen na- 
tional unity and to turn the minds of the people from some of the materialism 
and demoralization characteristic of the post-war era. 


Panic, Depression, and Unrest—Another less satisfactory aspect of the times 
during Hartranft’s second administration was depression and consequent labor 
disturbances of a serious character. The great post-war boom came to an end with 
the Panic of 1873. The Panic itself was precipitated by the shocking failure 
of the great Pennsylvania banking house of Jay Cooke & Company in Phila- 
delphia. The firm failed on September 18, 1873. Jay Cooke won the distinguished 
title of “Financier of the Civil War” because of his clever management of 
the various government loans which had to be floated at that time. In per- 
forming this all important task, Cooke used advertising and like methods which 
were remarkably similar to those utilized later in World War I Liberty Loan 
drives. His success helped him to build a great financial empire after the war, 
based largely on financing the building of western railroads, particularly the 
Northern Pacific. It must be kept in mind that at this date Philadelphia and 
not New York was still the financial capital of the United States. 

Thus the failure of this great Philadelphia banking house, because of over 
investment and over extensions of credit, marked the beginning of a collapse 
of the whole financial structure of the Nation. The boom and inflationary 
structure crumbled as never before in American history. Widespread unemploy- 
ment due to idled and shut-down mills, factories, and mines, together with fall- 
ing prices and values were all characteristics of this depression. It was the first 
of what might be called “modern” business depressions in our history. Busi- 
ness declines were hardly unknown earlier and so-called “panics” had hit the 
Nation about every twenty years, including 1857. None, however, had taken 
place in the midst of a period in which the country was so increasingly de- 
pendent upon industry and its fruits as a base for a sound economy. Earlier 
depressions were eased by the fact that a majority of the people lived on farms 
or in small towns. Hard times were thus cushioned by ability of people to at 
least have food and lodging, as compared with the lot of the unemployed in 
cities who now owed their existence to mills and mines. Out of the depression 
grew serious labor disorders in many parts of Pennsylvania, including riots 
in Pittsburgh and other cities. These have been treated more fully earlier, and 
suffice it here to mention that they involved use of State militia under the per- 
sonal command of the Governor. All in all, Hartranft handled these problems 
well. 


Mackey and Quay Keep Control—Hartranft was followed in the Gov- 
ernor’s office by Henry M. Hoyt, Luzerne County native, and a lawyer, and 
another Civil War Brigadier-General. Hoyt had served since 1875 as chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, a tribute to his high station in Party affairs. 
He was well known as a lawyer and judge. His Democratic Opponent was An- 
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drew H. Dill, whom Hoyt defeated in the 1878 election by a vote of over 
22,000, a more comfortable margin than Hartranft enjoyed in 1875. Such a 
result was not easy to accomplish and Hoyt’s election by such a margin was 
a distinct tribute to the smooth and efficient functioning of the Cameron or- 
ganization, directed on the scene by Mackey and Quay. In the first place the 
depression had placed Pennsylvania in the throes of serious labor disorders and 
general unrest by 1877. The party in power invariably is blamed for these con- 
ditions and the Democrats took full advantage of the situation. In the State 
elections of 1877 a Supreme Court justice, the Auditor-General and State 
Treasurer were to be elected. Not only were there Republican and Democratic 
candidates for these offices but a Workingman’s Party, the Greenback Labor 
Party, and Prohibition Party held State conventions and presented slates for 
the three State offices. The resulting defection from major party lines hurt the 
Republicans more than the Democrats and led to the capturing of all three of- 
fices by the Democratic Party. The Republicans held onto their control of 
the General Assembly by a good margin. The Republicans also lost Philadel- 
phia to the Democrats in terms of city offices, though carrying it for State can- 
didates. The Philadelphia election marked the emergence of a young, crusading 
Democrat named Robert Pattison, a youthful lawyer later twice to become 
Governor. Pattison was elected to the office of city Controller. 

The results in 1877 thoroughly frightened the Republicans and Mackey 
and Quay began at once to make plans to reverse this trend in the coming 
gubernatorial election in 1878. Once more the Greenback Party really held a 
balance of political power. Greenbackism was at the peak of its influence and 
could tip the scales in favor of either the Republicans or Democrats, in each 
of which there were strong cheap money followings. Mackey and Quay at 
once saw that control of the Greenbackers was the key to the election. The 
Greenback State convention was held in Philadelphia on May 6 and resulted 
in the nomination of Samuel E. Mason of Mercer County as candidate for Gov- 
ernor. What most people did not know was that Quay and Mackey had an 
iron clad agreement with Greenback Party leaders that there would be no 
disaffection to the Democrats and that Mason would unalterably run. Other- 
wise, the strong Greenback element among the Democrats might have pro- 
duced a fusion ticket with a Democrat for Governor and a Greenbacker for 
Lieutenant-Governor. This clever strategy accomplished, Quay and Mackey 
nominated Hoyt on the first ballot at the Harrisburg Republican convention 
on May 15. The Republicans took a strong stand for sound money, since this 
was entirely a safe one now that Greenback-Democrat fusion was blocked. 
Hoyt, as usual, was a man of high integrity and a perfect candidate for the 
organization. These clever tactics were responsible for Hoyt’s margin of vic- 
tory in a contest which might easily have landed a Democrat in the Governor’s 
office in Harrisburg. 


The Hoyt Administration—Hoyt’s administration began in 1879 in the 
midst of reviving prosperity, following the severe depression, and was bene- 
fited thereby. Hoyt succeeded in reducing the State debt, as well as refund- 
ing it a lower interest rate and thus further reducing the State’s operating costs. 
Those were the “good old days” in which State revenues exceeded expenditure 
by some two millions. Of course the entire State expenditures in 1882 were only 
$5,124,766. The most important development of the Hoyt administration, how- 
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ever, was his break with the Republican organization which had elected him. 
His Secretary of the Commonwealth, generally looked upon as the key cabi- 
net post in that day, was none other than Matthew S. Quay. This was a token of 
the close alliance with the Quay-Cameron forces with which Hoyt started his 
four year term. This bliss did not last for long. 

At the very start of the administration there developed a considerable 
scandal growing out of the piece of legislation known as the “Riot bill.” The 
Pennsylvania Railroad had suffered, along with a few others, extensive property 
damages growing out of the railroad strike and riots in Pittsburgh in 1877. 
Legally, Allegheny County was responsible. But political influences decided 
to try to get the money from the State on the ground that the property 
damage came about as a result of the use of the State militia. A bill for 
$4,000,000 to cover the damages was introduced in the Assembly and supported 
by a powerful lobby. Before the bill passed the outcry against it became so 
great that a House committee investigation was voted. The committee re- 
ported, after a month of investigation, that eight persons, including three House 
members, had been guilty of corrupt solicitation and declared they should be 
prosecuted. The bill was killed but the guilty parties were tried, pleaded guilty, 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. The trial judge was held in error by Judge 
Pierson when the conspirators were sentenced and Attorney-General Palmer 
pardoned them. Though Palmer was looked upon as a man of integrity, the 
whole proceeding smacked of impropriety and created a strong reaction against 
the administration on the part of reformers, including many liberal Republicans. 

Yet another scandal rocked the Hoyt administration in 1880 and this time 
it involved Quay. In 1879 in the State elections Samuel Butler of Chester was 
nominated and elected State Treasurer by the Quay forces. Butler was a high 
type man and his nomination was looked upon as a sop to the clean govern- 
ment and reform element in the Republican Party. Butler’s predecessor, Noyes, 
had been hand picked by Quay and was without any knowledge of banking 
or finance. Treasurer Noyes had been involved in a stock speculation scheme 
with Quay and others. Noyes appears not to have known what was going on, 
but Quay and others had speculated in stocks with funds drawn by loans from 
banks holding State funds with an assurance the State would not call on the 
use of its deposits until the loans were liquidated. Those were days in which 
all kinds of manipulation of this type was common, including, as commonly 
charged, campaign loans involving the banks in which State monies were on 
deposit for the Commonwealth. The speculation was unsuccessful and Quay 
and his friends found themselves in a tight spot. When Treasurer Butler ar- 
rived in the spring of 1880 to take over his duties he refused to accept the 
State Treasury’s assets as presented and demanded a strict accounting of all 
funds. Quick loans were arranged, according to Col. McClure, enabling Quay 
and his friends to meet their bank obligations to avoid exposure. The inci- 
dent, no doubt, did not endear Butler to the Quay forces. Governor Hoyt 
was the innocent victim of such affairs and it is small wonder that he ended his 
tenure as Governor enrolled in the ranks of the independent reformers in the 
Republican Party and split strongly with the Quay-Cameron organization. The 
result was the first major set-back the organization suffered since the Civil War. 


J. Donald Cameron—In order to understand properly the independent or 
liberal Republican upheaval in 1883 and its consequences, it is necessary to 
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take a quick look at the Quay-Cameron organization and its’ influence as it 
developed in the late seventies and early eighties. The death of Mackey shortly 
after Hoyt’s election left Matthew S. Quay as the chief of the Cameron forces 
in the State. The rise of Quay was accompanied by the turning over of authori- 
ty from the aging Simon Cameron to his son, J. Donald Cameron, who had 
succeeded his father in the U. S. Senate. The younger Cameron began his 
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rise to national influence in 1876 when his father secured Donald’s appointment 
as Secretary of War under Grant. Young Cameron already had served a 
capable apprenticeship in State politics under Quay and Mackey by this time. 
The following year, Simon retired from his Senatorship and used his power 
to secure the appointment of J. Donald to fill out his unexpired term. This ac- 
tion was made necessary when President Hayes refused to accept Donald 
Cameron as a cabinet member. For the next twenty years it was J. Donald who 
served in the U. S. Senate and became increasingly the controlling force in the 
Cameron organization. 

The younger Cameron possessed force and skill as a political leader. He 
was re-elected Senator, practically without opposition, in 1879 and 1885. Despite 
his skilled leadership he was a reticent person and seldom appeared in the pub- 
lic eye, even in public conventions of the Party. His work was accomplished 
under the surface and at private meetings of the party leaders. The Camerons 
had shared with Grant a strong hostility to the noted Republican national 
leader, James G. Blaine. Blaine, incidentally, was a native of Pennsylvania by 
his birth at West Brownsville in 1830. He was a graduate of Washington Col- 
lege and did not move to Maine until 1854. The fact that Blaine was in a 
sense a “native son” did not influence the Camerons, who helped defeat his 
nomination for the presidency in 1876 and worked to secure the election of 
Hayes. Young Cameron as Secretary of War even went to the lengths of 
threatening use of Federal troops to sustain Hayes in the disputed election. 
This made Cameron the more bitter when Hayes, essentially the reformer, 
refused to accept him in the War Department post in his cabinet. 
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This made the elder Cameron the more determined to strengthen his dy- 
nasty by placing his son in a dominant position in Washington and in national 
politics as a Senator. The younger Cameron fulfilled his father’s ambitions to 
the limit. Leaving State political affairs largely in the hands of Quay and Mackey, 
Donald Cameron asserted the national influence of the Cameron organization 
to the full. In 1880 he was chairman of the Republican National Committee 
and called the Republican convention at Chicago to order. His influence was 
again thrown against Blaine and became a determining factor in bringing to the 
front for the nomination the Ohio dark horse, James A. Garfield. Cameron’s first 
choice was Grant but the strength of the Blaine forces made a dark horse neces- 
sary to block him. His close associate was Roscoe Conkling of New York who 
likewise first favored Grant and nominated him before the convention. Until 
his retirement in 1897, J. Donald was a power in Washington as well as in 
Pennsylvania. His influence was considerable even after that date and until 
his death. In the State, Quay was his strong right arm, and from 1884 on was 
the strongest single force in the Republican politics of the State. 


Matthew S. Quay—Quay was born in Dillsburg in York County in 1833, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister. He graduated from Jefferson College in 
western Pennsylvania and entered the law, being admitted to the bar in 
1854. He served in the Civil War as a colonel and was a military secretary to 
Governor Curtin, for whom he formed a warm attachment. As has been noted, 
after the war Quay became for a time Curtin’s chief political lieutenant as a 
member of the House in Harrisburg. His break with Curtin was gradual and 
began when the Cameron forces defeated Curtin in the contest for U. S. 
Senator in the 1867 contest. When Curtin joined the Liberal Republicans and 
finally became a Democrat, the break was complete and inevitable because 
Quay was first, last, and always an organization man. As noted, he became 
more and more a Cameron leader. Quay served both Hartranft and Hoyt as 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and became State chairman of his party in 
1878. With Mackey’s death, he became the supreme leader and tactician for 
the Republican Party in the State. 

Like Cameron, Quay was charged by his opponents with utterly un- 
scrupulous methods. His career was also filled with charges of clever manipu- 
lation to advance his own personal fortunes, as in the case of the stock specula- 
tion just described. Another unsavory incident in Quay’s career up to this 
time was a maneuver in 1878 resulting in the revival of the office of Recorder 
for the city of Philadelphia and Quay’s appointment to the post. A bill for 
this purpose and providing for the appointment by the Governor, was pushed 
through the Assembly, despite vigorous opposition, with the aid of some Demo- 
cratic votes in the Senate. The office was expected to yield some $30,000 a 
year and to place Quay in a position from which he could direct city politics 
for the Republican Party. Quay held the office for only a year in the midst of 
general criticism of the creation of the office and the appointment of a western 
Pennsylvania Republican to the post. He then returned to Harrisburg as Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth. 


The Beginnings of Revolt Against Quay and Cameron—Conditions such 
as this, and the utter loss of democratic control of Republican Party machinery 
by its members as a result of the tight hand of machine politics dictated by 
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political “bosses” rather than leaders, could lead ultimately but to one thing— 
revolt. The revolt of the independent Republicans in Pennsylvania came to a 
head in 1882 but it had been brewing and simmering for some years. The rank 
and file of Pennsylvania Republicans, without much question, favored James 
G. Blaine for the presidency. They resented vigorously the tactics of the Came- 
ron machine in blocking his nomination on two occasions. This dissatisfaction 
came to a head when the Cameron-dictated” Pennsylvania organization tried to 
re-nominate Grant for a third term in 1880 and then switched to Garfield as 
a dark horse to defeat Blaine the second time. So cool were the Cameron 
forces to Garfield that it looked for some time as if they actually would not 
work for his election. This could have been disastrous because General Win- 
field S. Hancock, one of Pennsylvania’s greatest Civil War generals, was the 
Democratic candidate. Hancock won his nomination over another Pennsyl- 
vanian, Samuel J. Randall, showing the importance attached to the Pennsyl- 
vania vote by the Democrats in this national campaign when it seemed they 
might at last break the Republican grasp on the presidency. 

Despite the unrest evident in 1880, the Quay-Cameron combine appeared 
to have matters well under control after the election. The Republicans held 
their own in the Congressional elections and controlled the Assembly by a 
wide margin. With their hand picked candidate, Hoyt, in the Governor’s chair 
all seemed under control. The following year, however, the Assembly erupted 
in the most unexpected fashion and refused to accept machine dictation in 
the election of a U. S. Senator, succeeding Democrat William Wallace. Galusha 
A. Grow of Susquehanna County, who had served a dozen years with dis- 
tinction in Congress including two years as Speaker of the House, was a 
leading and avowed Republican candidate. Grow was not in favor with the 
Cameron-Quay organization, which had decided upon Henry W. Oliver, Pitts- 
burgh steel man and a leading protective tariff supporter. Oliver was young and 
entirely unknown throughout the State, nor was his name given any public 
presentation by the organization before the Legislative election. 


Independent Republicans Make Gains—As a result of such undemocratic 
tactics, revolt at last broke into the open on the part of Independent Repub- 
licans. Oliver was objected to as “inexperienced in public life” and unknown 
beyond Allegheny County. Prior to the Republican caucus on January 13, 
1881, to select the Republican candidate, no less than 47 Republican members of 
the Assembly signed a pledge to boycott it. Of course the caucus was held but 
only 98 of 154 Republicans appeared. Ten candidates appeared on the first 
ballot with Oliver leading by 51 votes and on the third he was declared the 
nominee. The Democratic caucus re-nominated Wallace and the Independents 
voted for Grow. The Independents issued a public statement defending their 
opposition to Oliver. The two branches of the Legislature failed to agree on a 
choice by separate vote and on January 19 a joint convention vote was called 
for. It still failed to elect after two ballots. The Democrats could have swung 
the election to Grow by joining the Independent Republicans but Wallace’s 
ambition for re-election held them in line. Furthermore, Wallace was a ma- 
chine Democrat and glad to support his machine Republican friends to that 
extent. 

Joint sessions were required by law every day until an agreement was 
reached. The Republican deadlock dragged on without any broken lines for 
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nearly two weeks. On February 9 both Oliver and Grow withdrew their names. 
The regular Republicans then decided upon General James A. Beaver of Belle- 
fonte while the independents supported Thomas A. Bayne of Allegheny County. 
Wallace now forged ahead in the voting, with Beaver and Bayne almost tied. 
By the 19th Beaver was in the lead by seven votes over Wallace and eight over 


Bayne. Joint sessions continued without results until the 22nd when the choice - 


of Congressman John I. Mitchell of Tioga County was agreed upon by a com- 
mittee representing the two Republican factions. The following day Mitchell 
was elected by the joint convention over Wallace and Wayne MacVeagh, 
Democrats. Since Cameron had produced his nomination for Congress, the 
regulars expected Mitchell to support them. Within a year, however, Mitchell 
broke completely with the organization and fully endorsed the Independents, 
denouncing vigorously the Quay-Cameron forces. 


The Revolt Grows in Republican Ranks—A further contest between In- 
dependents and the organization developed in 1881 over the State Treasurership. 
Senator John Stewart of Franklin County and Representative Charles S. Wolfe 
of Union County were the acknowledged independent leaders at this time. The 
organization steam rollered a nomination in the September State Republican 
convention, whereupon Wolfe bolted and announced himself as an independent 
candidate for the office declaring, “The black flag has been raised against the 
Independent Republicans of Pennsylvania.” Wolfe conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign denouncing “the rule of the bosses” but was defeated by some 6,000 
votes. The organization flouting of the Independents in the convention and 
election served to increase their fighting spirit and the revolt gained momentum. 
The split now widened every day and by 1882 the Republican Independents 
called a Statewide convention representing every county to consider the situ- 
ation. The conference was held on January 12 in Philadelphia and decided to 
call a State convention to nominate a State ticket to be held May 24, following 
the regular Republican convention on the roth. 

The Quay forces were sufficiently alarmed to ask for a compromise com- 
mittee representing the two factions to consider conciliation. This group met in 
Philadelphia on April 20 and May 1 and at that time agreed upon “peace 
resolutions.” The resolutions indicated the basic complaints of the Independents 
and largely recognized their validity. The declaration of principles condemned 
unfair use of the patronage power by the organization to promote both per- 
sonal and political ends, demanded recognition of the popular will in both 
State and National conventions, and called for general participation of all ele- 
ments of the Republican Party in Party primary contests. The statement fairly 
well indicates that the basic revolt was caused by undemocratic practices on the 
part of the organization which, grown drunk with power, had disregarded 
completely the Party rank and file membership in Party management. 

The agreement might have settled the issue but the Independents were 
still evidently suspicious of the opposition. On May 3 they issued an address 
to the people declaring they would repudiate work of the forthcoming May 
10 convention “emphatically” if it “failed to nominate as its candidates men 
who in their character, antecedents and affiliations are embodiments of the 
principles of true Republicanism free from the iniquities of bossism. . .” The 
regular convention met in Harrisburg. A leading Independent of old, Col. A. 
K. McClure, declared that “but one sentiment seemed to prevail in that body, 
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and that was to place the party in a position to command the support of all 
fair minded Independents.” General James A. Beaver was nominated by ac- 
clamation for Governor as a war hero, having lost a leg in battle. He was a 
man of highest integrity, and held in great respect throughout Pennsylvania. 
Senator Davies from Bradford County, a well-known Independent Republican 
was nominated as Lieutenant-Governor. The platform attempted to recognize 
all the reforms demanded by the Independent element. 

If the regulars expected to placate the Independents with a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a pious platform, they had guessed wrongly on the result. The 
Independents saw at once that every candidate with patronage at his disposal 
was a regular, while the reformers were tendered nominations of little political 
import. When the Independent Republican convention met in Philadelphia on 
May 24 it literally erupted. Senator Mitchell was at hand denouncing the or- 
ganization, as were men of high character and standing in the Republican Par- 
ty from every corner of the State. General Beaver was accepted as “one of the 
purest and cleanest men,” but the men who had been behind his nomination 
were viewed with suspicion. The Independents presented a complete new State 
slate led by State Senator John Stewart as candidate for Governor. A ringing 
reform platform was adopted. It included this statement: “We demand, in- 
stead of the insolence, the proscription and the tyranny of the bosses and ma- 
chine rulers, the free and conscientious exercise of private judgment in political 
affairs, and the faithful discharge by those who assume trust of the express will 
of the people.” The battle had been joined. 

The regular Republicans made every effort to affect reconciliation and 
offered any candidate except that for Governor, which they dared not let fall 
to any rival group. On July 13 the Independent candidates addressed an open 
letter to General Beaver and the other regular candidates suggesting that all 
candidates on both tickets withdraw in favor of a new harmony primary to 
select a convention to nominate a new ticket. This proposal was rejected two 
days later by General Beaver and his fellow candidates. The Democrats were 
quick to realize their grand opportunity and acted at their Harrisburg con- 
vention opened on June 28. William U. Hensel, prominent Philadelphia Demo- 
crat, presented a carefully written and essentially conservative platform which 
was unanimously adopted. The leading candidate, after the first ballot, was the 
youthful Philadelphia City Controller and reformer recently elected to that 
office, Robert E. Pattison. Pattison won the Democratic nomination. 


The Boss and the Machine Provide the Issue in 1882—All three candidates 
in 1882 were admittedly men of the highest type, but each had a completely 
different viewpoint as to his mission. General Beaver, upon his nomination, is- 
sued a statement saying, “I have made no pledges to any living man as to what 
my future course shall be.” This would appear to divorce him from any charge 
of boss control. Senator Stewart, a man of equally high reputation and with a 
military record, characterized the regular organization as sending “the Republi- 
can party on a mission not of principles, but of spoils.” He characterized “the 
grand old organization” as “in a state of vassalage, of bondage, and the voice of 
the honest people of Pennsylvania has not been represented in a Republican 
convention in a decade.” “It is from that control that we would deliver her,” 
he concluded. Pattison attributed his nomination in his acceptance to “a wide- 
spread discontent at what is forcibly called boss government.” He went on to 
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say, “The great evil of boss government is that the interest of the official is 
made inimical to faithful public service.” 

From these statements it is apparent that the basic issue in 1882 was the 
long development of rule by the boss and the machine in Pennsylvania in the 
years since Curtin left the governorship. If the statements of Independent Re- 
publicans are accepted, quite separate from those of Democrats who might 
be supposed to have a party bias, it remains quite clear that “boss” and “machine” 
had become accepted terms in characterizing the type of politics which the Re- 
publican Party had developed, perhaps unwittingly, in Pennsylvania under men 
like the two Camerons, Mackey, and Quay. Its essential evil was its disregard for 
the will or wishes of the rank and file of the Party in determining candidates 
and policy. Another basic evil was the misuse of functions of the State’s govern- 
ment for purely personal and political advantage without regard to the best 
interests of the people of Pennsylvania. 

Lest the hasty be led to accept these conclusions as a condemnation of 
the Republican Party while the opposing Democratic Party represented op- 
posite tendencies, it is important to understand that this was a common: abuse 
in American politics of the time. The party holding power in any state or city 
for a long period was certain to fall into the same practices. Republicanism 
became more largely the victim of the boss and the machine in Pennsylvania 
because it was able to hold and concentrate its power without too much ef- 
fective opposition. Given the same position and conditions, it is quite likely 
that the Democratic Party in Pennsylvania would have developed like ten- 
dencies. As it happened, out of power for the most part, the Democrats thrived 
on reform’and attack. Their Statewide leadership, rather than becoming solidi- 
fied in a single boss or machine, was characterized by intense factionalism and 
essential disunity. Republican State conventions usually nominated. on the first 
ballot or two while Democrats as a common practice conducted long drawn 
out contests’ for nominations. This was a democratic way and the best way. 
It was not due to the fact that all Democrats were models. of virtue, but 
rather to the circumstances of party position and power in terms of actual con- 
trol of government. 


Results of the Election of 1882—The inevitable result of the serious Re- 
publican split in 1882 was the election of Democrat Robert Pattison as Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. Pattison himself was not without opposition from his 
fellow Democrats. From the day of his nomination he was severely attacked 
by the major Democratic daily newspaper in Philadelphia, William M. Singer- 
ly’s Record. This was no mean opposition in view of the fact that Singerly 
was one of the leading Democrats of his time and later a close advisor and sup- 
porter of Grover Cleveland. Singerly’s opposition was based largely on the 
fact that Pattison was looked upon by him as “Cassidy’s boy.” Lewis C. Cas- 
sidy was the Democratic “boss” of Philadelphia and the local equivalent on 
the side of the Democrats to Colonel Mann in the Republican organization. 
Despite this serious disaffection in his home city, Pattison was elected by over 
40,000 votes. The Independent candidate, Stewart, received a meagre 43,743 
votes, hardly a tribute to the strength of the reformers in the Republican Party 
but certainly a tribute to the character of General Beaver on whom they di- 
rected their fire. Stewart’s light vote may be attributed in part to the fact that 
many Independents voted for Pattison in the belief that this was the only sure 
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way to achieve reform. Along with Pattison, the Democrats carried into of- 
fice the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of Internal Affairs, and a Supreme 
Court justice. They also elected a majority of the House, though the Senate 
remained Republican. 

Pattison was born in Maryland but the Pattison family soon removed to 
Philadelphia and it was in that city that he received his education. He chose 
the law as a profession and was admitted to the bar in 1872. He was elected to 
his first office in Philadelphia, the first he held prior to the governorship, at 
the tender political age of twenty-five. Re-elected as a city official, he was 
only thirty-two when elected Governor, the youngest person ever elected 
to this high office. Pattison’s twin objectives as chief executive of the Com- 
monwealth were economy and reform, common watchwords of reform ad- 
ministrations at all times. Abolition of useless offices, improved standards of 
governmental administration, greater personal integrity on the part of all State 
officials, and rigid accountability in all expenditures were political improve- 
ments he demanded at Harrisburg. One of his major and most important is- 
sues was the demand that the Assembly act to reapportion the legislative, judi- 
cial, and congressional districts of the State. This was a constitutional mandate 
and dictated by population changes of the last several years but one which the 
Assembly had avoided because it might disturb the balance of political power. 
Another of Pattison’s reform demands was effective regulation of corporate 
business. Such regulation, -he asserted with much truth, had also been -side- 
stepped by the Republicans because of political considerations. 

~ The sad record is that the youthful crusader accomplished few of his 
major objectives, except so far as he was able to achieve them through exercise 
of the powers of his own office. Lacking in political experience and having lit- 
tle administrative experience in government, Pattison was not well equipped for 
the office. Good intentions are not enough in most American political offices 
of executive proportions, as had been amply proved already by General Grant 
as President. Pattison started his administration by an act of bad faith political- 
ly. He appointed Lewis Cassidy, Philadelphia Democratic boss, as his At- 
torney-General, despite the fact that Cassidy had publicly announced before 
the election that he would not accept a Pattison appointment and had thus 
satisfied certain critics of Pattison. No doubt Pattison believed himself in need 
of Cassidy’s political sagacity. The attempted reapportionment fell victim to an 
unfortunate and unnecessary wrangle between the Democratic House and Re- 
publican Senate. 

Arts of compromise failed and the first session adjourned with nothing done. 
Pattison promptly summoned a special session in which judicial reapportion- 
ment was agreed upon. But the session was forced to adjourn in December af- 
ter a 189 day stint without settling the other issues of reapportionment. In this 
dispute Pattison, by his lack of leadership and stubborn refusal to consider 
political “facts of life,” alienated the Independent Republicans and in 1883 
the Republicans swept their entire State ticket into office. Pattison never re- 
gained control of the situation and his administration actually accomplished 
little other than to raise the moral tone of State government and improve its 
general operation. 


The Republicans Return to Power—Pattison’s ineligibility for re-election, 
the natural cooling off process common to all reform movements, and the 
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popularity of General Beaver, all combined to insure Republican victory for 
1886. Quay demonstrated his own continued strength by running successfully 
as candidate for State Treasurer, coming through with a margin of over 
43,000 votes. Quay’s victory in 1885 paved the way for Beaver’s nomination by 
acclamation at the Republican State convention. The Democrats went through 
the usual bitter convention struggle caused by conflict between the Wallace 
and Randall forces. Chauncey F. Black was nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate. While Black stumped the entire State, the regular and Independent Re- 
publicans were united behind Beaver and his election was by a wide margin of 
some 40,000 votes. The Assembly was also Republican by about two to one. 


Quay as a National Political Leader—Quay’s personal triumph was made 
complete by his election in January, 1887, to the U. S. Senate by a vote of 
166 to 80. From that time until his death in 1904, Quay reigned supreme in 
Republican politics and was a national figure. In 1888 he emerged as a na- 
tional leader in charge of the Republican campaign back of Benjamin Harri- 
son as presidential candidate. Quay’s brilliant management literally snatched 
Republican victory from the jaws of possible defeat when Harrison carried 
New York over Cleveland. Quay used direct methods of approach to industrial 
and other interests and raised the largest campaign fund yet utilized in a na- 
tional election. It was rumored that some of this fund was very helpful in 
producing Tammany disaffection from the Cleveland ticket in New York. 
Though Quay was the acknowledged hero of the Republican victory and ex- 
pected great things from Harrison, he was given the cold shoulder by the newly 
elected president. Harrison spoke of Providence as having given him his vic- 
tory, to which Quay replied with the blunt statement, “Providence hadn’t a 
damned thing to do with it.” Rather than recognizing Quay, Harrison appointed 
the Philadelphia merchant John Wanamaker to his cabinet as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The appointment was an added blow to Quay because Wanamaker soon 
emerged as Quay’s chief antagonist in Pennsylvania. 


Governor Beaver—General Beaver’s administration as Governor was marked 
by success and harmony. With the Assembly in Republican hands, the reap- 
portionment issue was revived in the 1887 session and acted upon. The State was 
divided into 28 congressional districts and House representation was reappor- 
tioned to provide for two hundred and four members. Beaver also appointed an 


Industrial Education Commission to study needs for special education services ° 


in the industrial and technical fields to meet the growing neéd for trained people 
in the industries of the State. It was in Beaver’s administration that the devasting 
Johnstown Flood took place. The entire city of Johnstown was wiped out by 
the breaking of the dam in the Conemaugh River above the city. Some 3,000 
lives were lost and at least $25,000,000 damage caused to property. Governor 
Beaver acted promptly in appointing a flood relief commission and placed his 
fellow Bellefonter and Adjutant-General for the State, Daniel Hastings in charge 
of the stricken city under martial law. Hastings achieved a statewide reputation 
for his brilliant work at this time. 


Pattison Is Re-elected in Another Democratic Victory—Hastings was looked 
upon by the majority of Republicans as the logical candidate for Governor to 
succeed Beaver in 1890. Quay, at a peak of his power, once again showed his 
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dominant authority by ruling otherwise and dictating the nomination of George 
W. Delamater of Crawford County. Delamater was a wealthy banker and oil 
man and a favored representative of the Standard Oil interests, which had de- 
veloped great influence in Pennsylvania politics. In fact, someone made the 
facetious remark that Standard Oil’s influence was so great with the Legislature 
that it had done everything but “refine” wit. Hastings entered the campaign 
actively for the nomination and his failure to get it aroused once more open 
revolt against the dictatorial tactics of Quay. The Democrats again took ad- 
vantage of this situation. Settling their own factional differences between the 
Randall and Wallace wings of the Party, they united behind Pattison for a 
second term. William F. Harrity, Democratic leader in Philadelphia, had much 
to do with securing Pattison’s nomination, though he had not been among his 
supporters during the first Pattison administration. Harrity’s success made him 
a marked man in the Democratic Party nationally, and in 1892 as national chair- 
man he managed Cleveland’s successful campaign for his second term as Presi- 
dent. Harrity came to Harrisburg as Pattison’s Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and a chief advisor. Pattison appointed another earlier opponent and Demo- 
cratic leader, W. U. Hensel, as his Attorney-General. It was evident that Pat- 
tison had learned more of the art of practical politics since his first election. 

Pattison made as the chief issues of his administration more vigorous en- 
forcement of the laws of the State, especially those regulating business, and 
correction of political abuses. His inaugural placed stress upon the need for the 
“purification of elections, involving ballot reform, personal registration, and 
the prevention of the misuse of money in politics; the equalization of the bur- 
dens of taxation; and the correction of abuses prevailing in the government of 
municipalities.” Undoubtedly, the most successful step in this direction was the 
passage on June 19, 1891, of the bill adopting the Australian or secret ballot 
in all Pennsylvania elections. This badly needed reform was not at all popular 
with the politicians because it put an end to the unlimited opportunity to di- 
rect and intimidate voters when they voted openly rather than in the secrecy 
of a balloting booth. Pattison’s administration was marked also by the erection 
of a new and fire-proof building adjacent to the Capitol as an abode for the 
executive offices. It also housed the State Library. It is now the State Museum. 

The State was rocked by a major political scandal in Pattison’s administra- 
tion, but one for which he had no responsibility. In May, 1891, the city treas- 
urer of Philadelphia, John Bardsley, was revealed to have embezzled large 
sums. Indirectly, the Republican State Treasurer Boyer and Auditor-General 
McCamant were involved in that they were evidently lax in supervising public 
funds partially under their jurisdiction. Since all three of these persons were 
Quay men, the Republican organization was under heavy fire. Bardsley was 
fined and sentenced to fifteen years in prison. Governor Pattison attempted to 
secure the removal of the two State officials indirectly involved but was blocked 
by the Republicans in the State Senate. 

Pattison’s second administration, like that of Hartranft was also perplexed 


‘by serious labor troubles. The Homestead Steel strike took place in the sum- 


mer of 1892 and ended in a pitched battle between strikers and Pinkerton de- 
tectives acting as guards. Several thousand State militia were called out by Gov- 
ernor Pattison to help maintain order. The strike had national repercussions 
and is generally credited with having had much to do with the election of Cleve- 
land and the defeat of Harrison in the election of 1892. 
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Quay’s Power Continues—During the Pattison administration the Quay 
organization continued to be a power in both State and National affairs. The 
Philadelphia scandal would have ruined any political organization less strongly 
entrenched. Quay made one of his usual clever moves to circumvent the re- 
sulting criticism by advancing as candidates for State Treasurer and Auditor- 
General two men of the highest possible integrity. As a result, in the elections 
of 1891 the Republican candidates for these offices were elected by margins of 
over 50,000 votes. In the presidential election the following year, Quay and 
Cameron were by no means enthusiastic about Benjamin Harrison as a can- 
didate for a second term because of the rude shock he had given Quay’s plan 
to dominate the patronage of the administration. McKinley was the preferred 
candidate of Quay and Cameron and the Pennsylvania delegation cast 42 votes 
for McKinley on the first ballot, on which Harrison was nominated. The Quay- 
Cameron forces were more interested in 1892 in the State elections involving 
the Assembly because it would be charged once more with electing a U. S. 
Senator. As a result, the Republicans dominated the new Assembly by an eighty 
vote majority. On January 17, 1893, it dutifully returned Quay to his second 
full term as U. S. Senator and by a virtually unanimous vote. The same year 
Quay’s candidate for State Treasurer was elected by a majority of over 135,000, 
along with a similar majority in a State judicial contest. 


Hastings A Good Governor—Despite his great power, Quay was forced to 
accede to the nomination of Daniel Hastings as Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor in 1894 despite the fact Quay had blocked the Hastings nomination four 
years before. Hastings’ opponent on the Democratic ticket was William Singerly, 
Philadelphia editor and political leader. Hastings himself, a native of Clinton 
County and Bellefonte resident, was a man of varied talents. At various times 
in his life he had been a teacher in the Bellefonte Academy and Bellefonte 
borough schools, editor of the Bellefonte Republican, and lawyer and business 
man. He was not the type of person to take dictation from anyone. His ad- 
ministration was in every way a noteworthy one. In .1895 the State Superior 
Court system was erected, providing for seven judges with jurisdiction extend- 
ing over cases involving less than $1,000. The same year saw the creation of 
the State Department of Agriculture. Two years later the State Forestry Com- 
mission was created and the now famous Pennsylvania State Forests program 
had its birth within the Hastings administration. The first forest reserve land 
was purchased in 1898. A great disaster befell the State while Hastings was Gov- 
ernor in the shape of the fire which burned the main Capitol to the ground on 
February 2, 1897. The legislative sessions were held for the time being in the 
Grace M. E. Church in Harrisburg. By January, 1899, a temporary building 
was erected to provide makeshift governmental headquarters. Plans were started 
at once for the building of the new Capitol. 


Pennsylvania and the War With Spain—The Hastings administration also 
witnessed the outbreak and conclusion of the Spanish-American War, which 
began in 1898. As usual, Pennsylvania played its part thoroughly and well. The 
first call for volunteers was filled from the ranks of the State militia and 592 
officers and 10,268 men were enrolled from the National Guard. This was 
about 70 per cent of the total Guard. When President McKinley issued a sec- 
ond call in May, 1898, the Pennsylvania quota was fixed at 6,370 men and was 
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filled at once. Pennsylvania’s Tenth Regiment also took part in the Philippine 
Insurrection and the Fourth and Sixteenth in the Puerto Rican campaign. Several 
Pennsylvania military leaders secured valuable training in the War which was 
later to be of benefit to them as leaders of American forces in Europe in World 
War I. 

Political Warfare at Home—The battles of the Spanish War were hardly 
more fierce than those being waged at home on the Pennsylvania political front 
by 1898. Hastings had hardly been inaugurated when rumblings of unrest 
against the Quay domination began to be heard throughout the State. The 
disturbance first centered at Philadelphia where the Porter-Martin Republican 
organization began to show signs of hostility toward the State Quay machine. 
Quay’s Philadelphia leadership at the time was centered largely in Boise Pen- 
rose, later to succeed Quay as State “boss.” Penrose, then a State Senator from 
Philadelphia, was slated by Quay to become candidate for Mayor of the city. 
Martin and Porter staged a vicious attack on Penrose and dictated the nomina- 
tion of City Solicitor Warwick for Mayor in complete defiance of Quay. Quay 
thereupon agreed with the Democrats to support former Governor Pattison. 
This promise Quay did not fulfill and eventually gave grudging support to War- 
wick, who was elected. 

The year 1896 had opened with serenity for the Quay Statewide leader- 
ship but this did not last for long. Donald Cameron was ready to retire from 
the U. S. Senate, leaving an opening in that body to be filled by the As- 
sembly. Quay was anxious to control this election because a new Senator not 
under his thumb could threaten his political power. One of those anxious to 
become a Senator was John Wanamaker, whose taste of politics in the Harrison 
cabinet had led him to hunger for more. Wanamaker was indeed so anxious 
for the office that he voluntarily offered to make a deal ‘with Quay through 
which Wanamaker would provide liberal financial support in return for Quay’s 
help in getting the Senatorship. Wanamaker also agreed to keep hands off any 
patronage or political influence Quay enjoyed. This effort at harmony failed 
and open political warfare broke out. Wanamaker, with the aid of E. A. Van 
Valkenburg, crusading editor of the Philadelphia North American, opened an 
active campaign for the control of the Assembly and with it the Senatorial ap- 
pointment. Considerable sums of money were spent on both sides but Quay 
had the superior organization and won control of the Assembly. Boise Penrose 
emerged as the man Quay wanted with him in the Senate and he was elected 
in January, 1897, by a vote of nearly unanimous size. Quay’s triumph was fur- 
ther made evident when, in combination with Penrose, he made war on the 
rival Philadelphia organization and defeated it. This left Quay and Penrose as 
absolute masters of the Republicanism of the State. The only remaining opposi- 
tion of any kind centered in the Magee organization in Pittsburgh. 


The Election of 1896—Such power developed presidential ambitions in 
Quay. With absolute control of the State Republican convention in his hands, 
he succeeded in having it endorse him as the favorite son in the National con- 
vention, where he received 58 Pennsylvania votes and a total of 6114 votes on 
the first ballot. The struggle between McKinley and Reed for the nomination 
gave Quay hopes he might emerge the victor, but of course he did not and 
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McKinley received the Republican nomination. His opponent in 1896 was Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and the chief issue became free silver coinage versus the 
gold standard. In Pennsylvania, the State Republican platform favored inter- 
national bimetalism and opposed silver coinage “except upon government ac- 
count,” a phrase generally regarded as leaving the back door invitingly open 
for old Greenbackers and free silverites. Even the Quay organization and some 
of the manufacturing interests were willing to make deals with the silver coinage 
interests in return for help in maintaining high protective tariffs. This was a 
good bargaining point with Democrats. As a matter of fact, in Pennsylvania 
the tariff was played up as the major issue by the Republicans and the currency 
issue played down. Even McKinley was accused by Republican conservative 
newspapers as trying to straddle the currency issue. 

The general interpretation of the election of 1896 as a contest over cur- 
rency policy does not hold true in Pennsylvania. In general, Pennsylvania 
Democrats in early platform and campaign were more conservative on financial 
policy than the Republicans. In the April State convention the Democrats en- 
dorsed Pattison as a presidential nominee and upheld the hard money currency 
policy of the conservative Cleveland administration. The repeal of the Green- 
back legislation and a “firm, unvarying, maintenance of the gold standard” with 
“absolute opposition to the free coinage of silver” were Democratic platform 
declarations. The principal Democratic newspapers were of the same belief 
and poked fun at the Republicans for failing to square up to the issue. Pattison 
pledged himself to work for a gold plank in the national platform. National 
Democratic chairman Harrity on his way to the Chicago convention expressed 
the view in Pittsburgh that the Democrats would declare for the gold standard. 
In the convention, the tables were turned by the tremendous enthusiasm aroused 
by Bryan’s oratory in the famous “cross of gold” speech. Not Pattison but 
Joseph Sibley, Franklin millionaire free silver advocate and semi-Populist, be- 
came the key Pennsylvanian at the Democratic conclave. Considered as a Populist 
candidate for presidency, Sibley received 163 votes on the Democrats’ first bal- 
lot as Bryan’s running mate. Sibley withdrew his name on the third ballot. 

The action of the national convention and its candidate attracted instant 
opposition from Pennsylvania Democrats. By July 17 a group of conservative 
Democrats were gathering in the law offices of John C. Bullitt in Philadelphia 
to consider what course of action to take. By August the State chairman had 
resigned, along with many Democratic county chairmen. On August 25 a State- 
wide convention of gold Democrats was held in Philadelphia, and Bryan and the 
silver platform were denounced with the utmost vigor. Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats, calling themselves Jeffersonian Democrats, were prominently represented 
at the rump National convention of gold Democrats held at Indianapolis. An- 
other Democratic State convention was held at Harrisburg on September 10 
and agreed to unite with the Populists. The silver Democrats now gained con- 
trol of the party, but at the cost of the loss of some of the most important con- 
servative Democratic leaders of the time. 

The election of 1896, even more than the Civil War, tended to add strength 
to the Republican political complexion of Pennsylvania. Before that election 
there were many signs of a strongly reviving Democratic Party, one of the 
best evidences of which was the election of Pattison twice as Governor. Bry- 
anism, by arousing the fear of conservative business and financial interests, dealt 
a deadly blow at the hopes for a stronger Democratic organization in Penn- 
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sylvania and strengthened the opportunity for continued machine domination 
from Republican bosses of the calibre of Quay and Penrose. 

Quay carried Pennsylvania for McKinley by 295,070 votes and the next 
year the Republicans elected a State Treasurer by 129,717 votes. Having soundly 
defeated independent forces led by Governor Hastings and the Republican lead- 
ers in both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 1895 to elect himself State Republican 
Chairman, and having directed the successful campaigns of 1896 and 1897, 
Quay no doubt felt himself very secure. But another storm of opposition broke 
out in 1898 over the governorship. This proved to be the most serious threat 
to Quay’s leadership he had ever faced. 


Republican Revolt in 1898—Quay’s hand picked candidate for the guberna- 
torial nomination was William A. Stone of Allegheny County, and native of 
Tioga County. Stone was then a member of Congress, having served since 
1891. When news of Quay’s intentions reached John Wanamaker, the merchant 
prince of Philadelphia decided something must be done. On February 2, 1898, 
some four hundred Republican leaders from no less than fifty-five counties 
gathered at Philadelphia and announced their support of Wanamaker for the 
nomination as candidate for Governor, in opposition to Stone. Wanamaker ac- 
cepted and began an energetic campaign which took him from one end of the 
State to the other delivering pungent speeches directed at Quay and political 
boss rule. Yet another name was thrown into the race in the person of Charles 
W. Stone, likewise a Quay opponent. Wanamaker at the last minute withdrew to 
throw his support behind Charles W. Stone. When the Republican convention 
met Quay was in command despite the vigor of the opposition and William A. 
Stone was nominated over Charles W. Stone by 198 to 164 votes. 

The margin was close enough to further encourage the Independents and 
they promptly called their own convention and nominated Charles W. Stone. 
The fight was now joined not merely over the election of a Governor but for 
control of the Assembly and the possible defeat of Quay for re-election to the 
U. S. Senate. The Independent Republicans, led and financed to a large extent 
by Wanamaker, made an especial drive to carry legislative districts. Wana- 
maker stated the issue at the opening of the campaign in these words: “A 
legislature must be elected overwhelmingly hostile to the machine and all its 
works, and to its whole corrupt and sinister spirit.” “Tn Pennsylvania,” declared 
Wanamaker, “the laws are made by one man and largely administered by the 
same individual.” The man, of course, was Quay. Wanamaker charged that 
the State had lost at least two million dollars in interest on its funds through the 
practice of depositing State funds in politically selected banks from which it 
was borrowed from time to time to finance the Quay organization’s campaigns. 
“Quay,” stated Wanamaker, “has so directed legislation that the privileges of 
corporations are well nigh absolute, while their interests have been so well 
protected that an unjust proportion of taxation falls upon the people.” He also 
charged that the some 15,000 State and Federal employees on the Quay pat- 
ronage rolls were workers not for the people but for the machine. The Quay 
forces fought back hard because Quay was fighting the battle of a lifetime and 
for his very political life. Despite the Independent defection, William A. Stone 
was elected over his Democratic rival, George A. Jenks, by over 117,000 votes. 
During the campaign Wanamaker had asserted that the people “have become 
so thoroughly chloroformed by the continued prostitution of the law- 
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making and. administering branches of the state government that they view 
with stolid indifference the most open and flagrant violation of the laws.” The 
election’s result would seem to support this statement. 


Quay Triumphs Again—The fight on Quay was not quite ended, however, 
because the campaign had given the Democrats considerable gains in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. At the January session the election of Quay as Senator came 
again to the fore. At the very moment the balloting was taking place, Quay was 
under indictment in the Philadelphia courts on charges of misappropriation of 
State funds. The charge was based on a technical issue because actually no 
State monies were unaccounted for and there had been no embezzlement. But 
Quay had been guilty of placing money in certain banks from which he was 
able to secure loans for political and personal purposes. The issue was not so 
much a legal case as a moral and ethical one and the indictment was eventually 
dismissed as invalid. The balloting in the Assembly, however, was deadlocked, 
as a result of combined independent and Democratic Opposition to Quay. As 
soon as the indictment was quashed, Governor Stone took it upon himself to 
appoint Quay to the U. S. Senate. Serious doubts were raised as to the con- 
stitutional power of the Governor to take such action, but Quay promptly ac- 
cepted his commission and left for Washington. His application was presented 
to the Senate for temporary admission as his own successor. His popularity 
there was such that he undoubtedly expected favorable action. Both Mark 
Hanna and President McKinley were said to be in favor of Quay’s admission, 
but on the actual vote Hanna proved to have changed his mind. Quay’s peti- 
tion for admission was denied. 

It was a humiliating defeat for Quay, but his boldness was never more in 
evidence. Returning home, he carried his fight before the August convention 
of the Republican Party and secured its unanimous endorsement and a denunci- 
ation of the U. S. Senate for having refused to admit him. The following year 
the April State Republican convention again endorsed Quay and commended 
the Governor for his thwarted appointment. The convention declared, “We 
express our confidence in Senator Quay’s leadership, and we believe in his 
political and personal integrity.” With this support, Quay again went before 
the Assembly in 1900 for election as Senator. His election was accomplished 
with the help of one Democrat in each branch of the legislature voting directly 
for him and two Democrats absenting themselves on pairs. Col. A. K. McClure 
refers to these Democrats as gentlemen of “easy virtue” and little more need be 
written on this episode. 

It was Quay’s last great triumph. He had regained his Senate seat for a four 
year term to carry his tenure as master of Pennsylvania Republicanism into 
the twentieth century. In Philadelphia, after his election, he announced his 
intention to retire from political life at the end of this term, saying “My political 
race 4S’ run,3 Quay was a highly learned man. His address before the State 
League of Republican Clubs was described by an opponent as one characterized 
“with a beauty of diction and a measure of historic illustration that would em- 
bellish the oration of an Everett.” Quay possessed one of the finest personal 
libraries of his time and was a life long student of literature and art. That was 
the other side of “Matt” Quay. 

Quay’s death came on May 28, 1904, at his home in Beaver. His Senate 
term still had nearly a year to run. His last few years were relatively free of 
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olitical battles. His last assertion of his political power came in 1903 when he 
literally forced the nomination of Samuel W. Pennypacker for Governor by 
the State Republican convention. The candidate in the mind of the Party rank 
and file was Judge John P. Elkins, who had served as Attorney-General. Quay’s 
move was dictated by political upheaval in Philadelphia. There a revolt against 
Quayism resulted in rgo1 in the formation, of a Union Party representing a 
coalition of independent Republicans and Democrats. Quay knew that Elkins 
would be regarded as a machine candidate because of his close connection with 
the organization and the fact that he had defended before the Senate com- 
mittee the legality of Quay’s appointment to the Senate by Governor Stone. 
In the person of Pennypacker, Quay found the person of unimpeachable hones- 
ty, integrity and character always found most useful to a political machine 
when faced with possible revolt. Thus, in the hard world of politics, good men 
are often found as the “fronts” for forces of evil. It was Quay’s final demons- 
stration of absolute power because a majority of the delegates to the convention 
already were looking toward Elkins as the candidate. But Quay reversed the 
decision with a last display of his gloved but ever powerful hand. 


City Political Machines—All in all, the period from the Civil War to the 
turn of the century was a most unsavory and sordid one in terms of basic 
political history. This was true not merely of Pennsylvania but of the Nation as 
a whole. The scandals of the Grant administrations, the struggle of progressive 
elements in both major political parties for basic civil service reform, and the 
nationwide control of states by political bosses and machines are a part of 
the story. Similar conditions vexed American cities. Space does not permit here 
the telling of the story of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh politics in any detail. 
In passing, however, mention should be made of the. political tragedies and 
hopes of these two great Pennsylvania cities. Both fell victim, in common with 
other cities of the Nation such as New York, St. Louis, and Minneapolis, to 
reigns of bosses and political machines characterized by corruption and fraud. 
Again, like their sisters in the Nation which experienced these conditions, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh had their reformers and waves of reform in the fight to 
better local government. The Pennsylvania cities likewise followed the na- 
tional pattern in that the city machines were controlled and formed a part of the 
statewide boss and machine politics of the time. The people, except at the 
times of great popular uprisings, were literally disfranchised in that their votes 
were negatived by wholesale frauds at election time, widespread use of “re- 
peaters” at the polls and purchased votes. 


Corrupt and Contented Philadelphia—Mention already has been made of 
the “infamous registration” law which followed the loss of Republican control 
of Philadelphia in 1868. This measure, pushed through the Assembly to bolster 
the Republican machine in the city, helped to consolidate that power under 
Colonel Mann, who might be termed Philadelphia’s first city boss under the 
new Republican rule. Corruption was not unknown in Philadelphia politics at 
that date. In the uptown so-called “wharf wards” control of voting was e¢s- 
tablished long before the Civil War and “majorities at times depended wholly 
upon the interests of corrupt leaders in defiance of the ballots cast by the peo- 
ple,” to use the words of Col. A. K. McClure. The new registry law merely 
made control of elections easier by giving the organization a complete check 
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on all registrations and providing for public announcements on the progress 
of the voting hour by hour and thus enabling the most effective use of re- 
peaters. According to McClure, “By this method thousands who were op- 
ponents of the Machine organization were practically disfranchised...” Mc- 
Clure, who as a liberal Republican opposed the measure, goes on to say, “Un- 
der the law the Democrats had simply no chance at all to succeed in any of 
the local contests, and the power thus given to the ward leaders, who never 
take pause to think of the retribution they must invite, stimulated them to the 
enactment of the appalling frauds.” 


The Philadelphia Uprising in 1874-77—McClure proved a good prophet 
because the truly appalling conditions in Philadelphia which resulted led in 
1874 to one of Philadelphia’s periodic political revolts. A Committee of One 
Hundred representing good citizens, irrespective of party affiliation, rose up in 
righteous wrath and delivered the city from the machine candidates by de- 
feating Col. Mann and his fellow henchmen. At the same time certain new 
legislation was passed in an effort to clean up Philadelphia government. The 
new State Constitution of 1873-74 required new election legislation which 
made some contribution to remedying common election abuses of the past. 
An effort was made also to pass legislation providing salaries for city officials 
which would break down the corrupt fee system. This had made it possible 
for city officials to collect thousands of dollars in fees which were little more 
than bribes for favors. The Philadelphia Republicans succeeded in having this 
bill vetoed by the Governor. The Philadelphia revolt led directly to election 
of a Democratic mayor, sheriff, district attorney, and controller from 1874 to 
1877 in successive elections. The Committee of One Hundred came into a 
position of real power and for a few years something approaching honest 
elections prevailed in Philadelphia. Nearly every office came to be filled by 
either Democrats or Independent Republicans. In fact, the reform movement 
was more successful, in general, in the city than in the State as a whole. 

However, to quote McClure, “Gradually, as the reform veterans retired 
from the struggle, the Machine men came to the front. . .” It can be questioned 
as to whether conditions ever became quite as lawless and depraved as they 
were in late sixties and early seventies. A continuing force back of good gov- 
ernment had been created on the part of the reform elements which at regular 
intervals asserted itself. The weakness of all reform movements lies in the fact 
that the reformer does not make politics a business, as does the professional 
politician. The untiring persistence of the professional politician invariably out- 
lasts the sporadic outbursts of indignation characteristic of the reformers. 


Political Battle in Philadelphia—By 1878 the fires of revolt had died down 
to a point where Quay was able to use the organization to secure his election 
to the newly created office of city Recorder. This move was made with the 
deliberate purpose of permitting Quay to oversee Philadelphia political manage- 
ment. The outcry against the action, as has been noted earlier, led to Quay’s 
return to Harrisburg as Secretary of the Commonwealth a year later. Quay 
left David Lane as Recorder and more or less Quay organization manager for 
the Quaker City. By the 1890’s the masters of the Philadelphia Republican organi- 
zation had become Charles A. Porter and David Martin. Previously looked 
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upon as Quay men, by 1895 Porter and Martin began to show signs of inde- 
pendence and ended by battling Quay, Boise Penrose, and “Iz” Durham. The 
initial contest ended in victory for the Porter-Martin forces when Charles War- 
wick was elected Mayor, though Quay had intended to slate Penrose for the 
post. The resulting warfare resulted finally in victory for Quay and Penrose, 
with Israel W. Durham firmly installed as Philadelphia “boss.” Martin had been 
seated and then unseated as Quay’s agent for Philadelphia. 

In the meantime, in 1887 under the auspices of what was regarded as an- 
other reform movement, the Bullitt Act had been passed by the Assembly grant- 
ing Philadelphia greatly increased self-government. At the same time, it greatly 
enlarged the powers of the Mayor. Increasing the power of a single elected 
executive official was a common objective of reform government on the ground 
that concentrated responsibility eliminated chances for corruption. Under the 
new charter the first Mayor was a business man, Edwin H. Fitler. He was fol- 
lowed by another business Mayor, Edwin S. Stuart, later Governor. Following 
this sporadic and semi-reform wave, the city slipped quietly back into the 
former conditions. 

The final triumph of “Iz” Durham and Quay came with the election of 
“Stars-and-stripes Sam” Ashbridge as Mayor. This distinctive characterization 
resulted from his penchant for patriotic orations before various civic and pub- 
lic organizations. Samuel H. Ashbridge, vested with the great powers of the 
Mayor’s office resulting from the reform Bullitt charter, proceeded to put boss 
rule into full effect in Philadelphia. At the end of this administration the Phila- 
delphia Municipal League declared: “The four years of the Ashbridge ad- 
ministration have passed into history, leaving behind them a scar on the fame and 
reputation of our city which will be a long time healing. Never before, and 
let us hope never again, will there be such brazen defiance of public opinion, 
such flagrant disregard of public interest, such abuse of powers and responsibili- 
ties for private ends.” It was the Ashbridge administration about which Lincoln 
Steffens wrote mainly in his 1904 article when he characterized Philadelphia as 
“corrupt and contented.” Another publicist at the same time called it “the 
most corrupt city in the world.” 


Pittsburgh Spawns Magee and Flinn—In Pittsburgh conditions were not 
greatly different. The first “boss” of Pittsburgh in this era was Christopher L. 
Magee, known universally as “Chris” Magee. Magee was a descendant of Re- 
volutionary War ancestors and pioneers of Pittsburgh. At the age of twenty-one 
he took a job as a clerk in the office of the city treasurer and two years later he 
was elected to that office. He soon retired from all offices but that of fire com- 
missioner and made the indirect rule of the city his business as its Republican 
boss. Magee is said to have visited Philadelphia to study the methods and ope- 
rations of machine government there. He also visited New York and studied 
the Tammany organization. In short, Magee made a careful study of just how 
to “organize” a city political machine and make it work. He is said to have re- 
marked that a political ring could be made “as safe as a bank” in its operations. 
Like most cities, Pittsburgh was ripe for a ring because it still was operating un- 
der a charter developed in 1816 to fit a small city and a quite different environ- 
ment and problems from those of the post Civil War era. Responsibilty was 
decentralized and no one person had fixed responsibility to whom the people 
could look as a key official. 
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Magee soon found an able lieutenant somewhat by accident in the person 
of William Flinn, an Irish boss contractor and natural born politician. Magee 
desired power and Flinn wanted wealth. The combination proved ideal. Flinn 
came to Magee’s attention when Flinn beat Magee’s brother in a ward contest. 
Flinn from that time on became the man charged with keeping the wards in 
line and controlling elections for Magee. Magee’s program for ruling the city 
was based on controlling the city government entirely rather than merely cor- 
rupting it. He did not buy votes in the city council but controlled and elected 
his own councilmen. He reached out and made Allegheny County part of his 
domain. Like most political bosses, Magee also made it his business to demoralize 
and even to own a portion of the rival party. Magee, like Mackey at the State 
level, liked nothing better than to be on the very best of terms with Democratic 
leaders and to secure favors from them. Whenever he heard of an able Demo- 
cratic worker at a ward level he made it his business to secure his loyalty by 
doing him some important favor, even to appointment to. a city job. Many a 
subservient Democrat was thus led to round up votes for Magee against a 
“bad Republican.” And the Pittsburgh city and the Allegheny County Demo- 
cratic organizations were made the kept agent of the dominant Magee organi- 
zation. . ve 

“Chris” Magee early made a deal with Quay. Flinn even became a State 


Senator to represent the Pittsburgh organization in Harrisburg. Quay. was to 


surrender to Magee such legislation and favors as affected Pittsburgh in return 
for Magee’s support of the things Quay wanted done. Such understandings, of 
course, were always verbal, but they were usually well kept under the peculiar 
code of political morality of the day. The Quay, Flinn, Magee agreement, how- 
ever, was once reduced to writing after a row between the parties over the 
original understanding. Reproduced by Steffens in his McClure magazine story 
on Pittsburgh politics, it is interesting reading. Steffens called Pittsburgh “a 
city ashamed.” . : ; 

The Quay-Magee alliance was most useful in 1886-87 when reformer David 
D. Bruce fought through the Pittsburgh city council a new and essentially re- 
form charter. It vested executive and administrative responsibility in the mayor, 
as was common in the “strong mayor” theory of reform city government. 
Magee supported the new charter but saw to it through Quay, that in the 
Assembly it was amended quietly in such a way that the department heads 
would be elected by the expiring city council and not appointed by the mayor. 
The effect was to turn a reform charter into an instrument for perpetuating the 
power of a political machine. In the words of Steffens, Magee and Flinn be- 
came “owners of Pittsburgh, made Pittsburgh their business, and monopolists 
in the technical sense of the word, they prepared to exploit it as if it were their 
private property.” According to Steffen’s analysis, Magee took the corporate 
and financial end of the business involving the streets and franchises for their 
use. Flinn took the city contracts through his contracting firm of Booth and 
Flinn. 


Reform Movements in Pittsburgh—The Magee-Flinn organization was not 
without its opposition from indignant citizens who led in organizing reform 
movements in Pittsburgh. One of these was Oliver McClintock, Pittsburgh 
merchant and civic leader. McClintock rose up in wrath and personally con- 
tested certain contracts and fought their legality through the courts. In this 
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way McClintock was able to unveil shocking examples of city over-payment 
for contracted services. These services included such things as street paving 
and bridge building. Magee’s street railways were brought together in a Con- 
solidated Traction Company capitalized at $30,000,000. By 1895 the efforts of 
men like McClintock and George W. Guthrie began to arouse evidences of 
public feeling. David D. Bruce, venerable leader of reform in Pittsburgh since 
the 1850’s was still another stalwart worker. 

At a general citizens mass meeting it was decided to form a Pittsburgh. 
Municipal League, a chief instrumentality in political reform movements at 
the local level throughout the nation, and to place anti-organization candidates 
in the running in the February, 1896, local elections. A coalition of Independent 
Republicans and Democrats supported George W. Guthrie for Mayor. The re- 
formers found the battle a hard one. So firm was the machine control that few 
men dared speak out openly against it because of the fear of reprisals. Mr. Mc- 
Clintock, speaking before the National Municipal League declared, “By far 
the most disheartening discovery . . . was that of the apathetic indifference of 
many representative citizens-men who from every other point of view are 
deservedly looked upon as model members of society.” Mr. Guthrie was de- 
feated by 1,000 votes in what most citizens regarded as a corrupted election. 
In February, 1902, another Citizens’ Party appeared in Pittsburgh, after strenuous 
efforts to secure basic charter reforms had been blocked by organization in- 
fluence. This time the people’s candidate won by some 8,000 majority. The end 
result, however, was the smashing of the Magee-Flinn machine only to find 
another in its place led by one Tom Bigelow who had managed to capture con- 
trol of the Citizen’s party organization. In 1904 younger Pittsburgh reformers 
started another movement in the form of a Voter’s Civic League in an effort 
to again arouse interested citizens in the city’s welfare. And so the battle con- 
tinued. 

In closing this study of Pennsylvania politics of the post Civil War era, 
it is perhaps well to emphasize again that the disturbed, unhealthy and often 
downright corrupt and evil trend of the times was nationwide and by no means 
limited to the Keystone State. The story of Pennsylvania government and 
politics for the period is a chapter in the history of American democracy strug- 
gling to find itself through the maze of new problems and conditions created 
by a growing Nation. Old ways of organizing government, registering voters, 
conducting elections, and basic policies of government had to undergo radical 
changes. The political abuses of the era were, in reality, incident to that change. 





CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Additional studies of Pennsylvania politics in the period are in order. Current 
material is very inadequate. A. K. McClure’s Old Time Notes is very helpful and full 
of interesting personal viewpoints and analysis which can be provided only from first 
hand experience and contact. G. E. Vickers, Fall of Bossism, published in 1883 is an 
analysis of the Philadelphia situation. Harry M. Tinkcom, John White Geary (Penn- 
sylvania Lives series, U. of Pa. Press, 1940) is the only full length biography of a 
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Governor of the era. Armor’s Life of the Governors and Leroy Greene’s book Shelter 
for His Excellency are limited sources for the Governors. Smull’s Legislative Handbook 
is useful for sketches of persons, organization of the State government and election 
statistics, etc. The Fourth Series of Pennsylvania Archives has the messages of the 
Governors for the period. L. F. Crippen has a biography of Simon Cameron (Oxford, 
Ohio, 1942). The A. D. Harlan Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1872-73 
(Phila., 1873) is the standard source. Interesting sidelights on railroad connections 
with the State government will be found in Schlegel’s biography of Franklin Gowen, 
cited previously. George E. Vickers’ contemporary book titled The Fall of Bossism: 
History of the Reform Movement in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania (1883) is in- 
teresting. Clinton Woodruff, “The Progress of Municipal Reform in Philadelphia” (Har- 
pers, v. 38, 1894) is another contemporary evaluation. William A. Russ has an ex- 
cellent study of “The Origin of the Ban on Special Legislation in the Constitution of 
1873” in Pennsylvania History (v. 11, 1944). The Lincoln Steffens articles on Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia are in McClure for 1904 and the Steffens autobiography, (Har- 
court Brace, 1931) is also useful. “Quayism in Pennsylvania” was treated by J. B. 
Bishop in the Nation (v. 53, 1891). Western Pennsylvania phases of the Liberal Re- 
publican movement are covered by Harold M. Helfman in the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine. Howard M. Jenkins did a series of useful articles on Pennsylvania 
politics in the magazine American (vols. 3, 4 and 5, 1882). John W. Oliver has a rather 
uncritical study of Quay, “Matthew Stanley Quay” (West. Pa. Hist. Mag., v. 17, 
1934). Quay’s own Pennsylvania Politics is a 1901 presentation of his speeches in the 
1900 campaign. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


POLITICS, AFFAIRS OF GOVERNMENT, AND WAR IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 1900-1940. 


developments of great importance not only in terms of the Common- 

wealth but also the Nation. During the period the State proved itself a 

true Keystone State in terms of helping the Nation and its allies to win the 
first of two great world-wide wars. Government responded in the period to many 
new needs and problems which were a product of the industrial age. A glance at a 
Pennsylvania Manual for 1953-54 and a comparison with the description of the 
State government contained in Smull’s Legislative Handbook around 1900 reveals 
many new departments in the organization charts and many entirely new func- 
tions performed by that government. Most of these are dealing with affairs 
which few would have looked upon in 1900 as legitimate concerns of govern- 
ment. Pennsylvania politics in the last fifty years have been turbulent and chang- 
ing. Reform movements have come and gone. The great age of “boss” rule by 
one or a few men has ended. It died with the death of Senator Boise Penrose in 
1921. Organization politics did not die at the same time and still flourishes and 
is indeed an essential ingredient in American politics. But organizations are more 
inclined, as a rule, to listen to the rank and file. The Democratic Party has shown 
signs of greatly increased strength in Pennsylvania in recent years, having elected 
two governors. Many political leaders emerged in the twentieth century with 
considerable national stature in the circles of both major parties, though Penn- 
sylvania continued its tradition of failing to mother presidents. Many currents 
in national politics such as the Progressive Movement and the New Deal are 
reflected in Pennsylvania affairs. Contemporary affairs are the most difficult 
to deal with in writing history. This is true especially in the realm of political 
history where there are very sharp differences of opinion and viewpoint about 
policies and persons. We shall try to present some political and governmental 
history here which steers between extremes of such differences and come as close 
as possible to the true state of affairs and an adequate evaluation of person- 
alities. 


P cecvrses og POLITICAL HISTORY since 1900 is full of major 


Democratic Party Weakness after 1900—As has been noted in the chapter 
dealing with political affairs following the Civil War, the century opened with 
Pennsylvania in the midst of vigorous battles between independents and regulars 
in the Republican Party and with general State and local reform movements 
having scored some successes. The Democratic Party in Pennsylvania showed 
signs of reviving strength in the Pattison era, having twice elected the energetic 
and youthful Philadelphian as Governor. Bryanism in the election of 1896 and 
thereafter served to weaken the Democrats for a long time by driving from 
their ranks many of the strong and influential conservatives with business and 
financial connections. For several decades, therefore, major political battles in 
Pennsylvania were fought between Republican factions with the “organization” 
often pitted against independent splinter parties with varying names. This was 
true particularly in local politics in Philadelphia. About the most important 
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Democratic victory on a Statewide basis came in 1906 when William H. Berry, 
former Mayor of Chester, was elected State Treasurer as part of a reform effort. 

The weakness of the Democratic Party both locally and through the State 
was aided and abetted by the clever and unscrupulous strategy of the Repub- 
lican organization under Penrose. It well suited the dominant Republicans to play 
the same game which had been operated with such success by Mackey, Cameron, 
and Quay. This strategy was literally to bribe Democratic organizations into 
putting up weak candidates or making ineffective gestures toward opposition. 
Former Democratic U. S. Senator Joseph F. Guffey, in his autobiographical 
narrative titled Seventy Years on the Red Fire Wagon, tells how it was not until 
he was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1935 that he learned the Philadelphia 
Democratic organization was paid yearly some $20,000 in cash and given several 
thousand city jobs from the Republicans to play a cooperative role in local 
politics with the Republican city organization. This is an amazing revelation 
coming from a leading and astute State Democratic leader and indicates how 
cleverly such manipulation was carried on. William S. Vare, Republican boss in 
Philadelphia, in his My Forty Years in Politics indicates that at least in the 
gubernatorial election of 1910 the Penrose forces influenced the Democrats in 
selecting the notably weak D. Webster Grim as their candidate in Opposition 
to John K. Tener. In this case, the Democrats’ candidate was so weak as to lead 
to formation of a third and independent party by foes of organization govern- 
ment known as the Keystone Party to oppose Tener. 

There can be little doubt but that the failure of the Democrats to produce 
any outstanding leadership in opposition to the Republicans during the Penrose 
era was due to this type of political manipulation which made the Democrats a 
“kept party” for most of the period from 1900 to about 1930. In most counties in 
rural Pennsylvania where Republican registration and voting outnumbered 
Democrats by at least a two or three to one margin this is a state of affairs 
changed only in very recent years. A judicious exchange of minor patronage plus 
other favors sufficed locally to keep the county Democratic Party organizations 
in a state of complaisant cooperation with Republican control. Such conditions 
at local levels were hardly conducive to hard fought contests in State elections. 
It was a state of political weakness which well suited powerful business interests 
which preferred to deal with a dominant one-party system. Law firms and 
business organizations frequently combined as a common practice the intermingl- 
ing of Democrats and Republicans as a stabilizing force. This is not at all un- 
common today. Often contributions are made to campaign chests of both parties. 
Senator Guffey himself while an active Democratic leader in Allegheny County 
served for nearly twenty years as secretary or general manager for the Phil- 
adelphia Company, organized through the instrumentality of Republicans Flinn 
and Magee to consolidate the utilities of that county in 1898. The Company was 
favored with so liberal a charter that Guffey points out it could do almost any- 
thing but issue currency. In such fashion were inter-party political alliances 
maintained. 


The Trend in Republican Organization Politics~The century opened with 
the reform movement in the State defeated for the time being, but it was soon 
to arise with new vigor. Philadelphia and the state of its Republican organi- 
zation provided the key to Republican success or failure in most elections during 
the period down to about 1920. It was the reformers, working usually as inde- 
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pendents, rather than the Democrats, who turned the tide. The turn of the century 
found “Matt” Quay in full control of the State Republican organization as “boss” 
and in 1902, as has been pointed out earlier, he forced the nomination of highly 
respectable Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker as candidate for Governor. Penny- 
packer was opposed by former Governor Pattison and won by a vote of 502,328 
to 450,978. In Philadelphia, a new name was emerging in the Republican organi- 
zation. The Vare brothers, George, Edwin and William, were rising from mere 
ward leaders in South Philadelphia to key positions. The Vares got a good start 
when the elder brother George, elected a State Representative, became a close 
associate of Israel W. Durham. Durham was rising to his status as Republican 
“boss” of Philadelphia. In 1899 Samuel Ashbridge had been elected Mayor, having 
held the post of Coroner. Interestingly enough, Ashbridge was looked upon with 
favor in the early development of his candidacy for the nomination as Mayor 
by David Martin and the reform anti-Quay forces in Philadelphia. The Vares 
were allies of Durham, Quay and young Boise Penrose, who had been elected 
junior U. S. Senator in 1897 to replace Donald Cameron. Penrose had been 
elected Senator in the face of strong independent Republican opposition from 
Governor Hastings as well as the Martin faction in Philadelphia and the revolt- 
ing Flinn and Magee organization in Allegheny County. George Vare, according 
to brother William’s autobiographical account, helped push Ashbridge as mayor- 
alty nominee and did so with the knowledge of Durham. In fact, Vare kept 
Durham’s support in the background deliberately to mislead the reform anti- 
Durham and Quay forces into supporting Ashbridge as their man. 

This art of what is known today as “the double-cross” worked. Ashbridge 
became Mayor with “Iz” Durham quickly installed as city “boss.” By 1901 the 
old Martin reform faction was rather thoroughly defeated. This development 
combined with Pennypacker’s election as Governor to place Quay once more 
in full control of the State Republican organization. On January 15, 1901, as 
pointed out earlier, Quay had secured his re-election to the U. S. Senate. Quay 
died in 1904. His place as dominant leader of the Republicans was taken at once 
by his close lieutenant and ally of several years, Boise Penrose. 

For seventeen years, until his death in 1921, Penrose ruled with a hand 
even more iron and ruthless than that of Quay. Born in Philadelphia November 
1, 1860, Penrose was a member of an important and distinguished family. He 
graduated from Harvard, where he was an honor student. He became a lawyer 
and in his early years was a keen and promising student of government and 
political science and the author of treatises in this field. In the 1880’s he was 
elected to the General Assembly where he served twelve years in the House and 
Senate until his election as U. S. Senator in 1897. In 1895 he had the backing 
of Quay as nominee for Mayor of Philadelphia but was pushed aside by the 
Martin and anti-Quay faction. In politics, Penrose was utterly ruthless and with- 
out scruples. In private life, he was a bachelor and noted as a huge hulk of a 
man with a strong appetite for food and the companionship of the opposite sex. 
Many tales have been told about his adventures. How many are true or untrue 
is impossible to determine. By Penrose’s time the era of “big business” and the 
powerful large corporation was in full flower. Where Quay had been able to 
work with small businesses to protect and advance their interests in State and 
Federal government in return for support of his political empire, Penrose was 
in a position to deal with corporate interests with a capitalization running from 
hundreds of millions all the way to the billion invested in the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
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ration. ‘These corporations in a day when protective tariffs meant millions in 
additional profits to all kinds of industries quite naturally wanted such tariffs, 
and Penrose became their outstanding champion. 

During the trust busting days of the Progressive era when Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson were causing cold chills to run up and down 
the spines of many a big business man and financier, Penrose was ready and 
willing to fight any and all progressive measures. In return, the corporations 
involved willingly helped finance the Penrose machine and advance its role in 
national Republican politics. The way leaders with a progressive turn of mind 
viewed Penrose is indicated by ex-President Theodore Roosevelt’s letter to a 
group of prominent political leaders in 1914 when he declared, “Penrose stands 
in public life for all those forces of evil against which every clean and decent 
citizen should unflinchingly stand.” This was mild compared with some things that 
were said about Penrose. Suffice it to say that Boise Penrose as a U. S. Senator 
and as a Republican “boss” represented the unlicensed, unruly and unholy 
character of the alliance between powerful corporate business interests and 
government in a day when rugged individualism was the watchword of the 
economic world and the greatest threat to true democracy as “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people” which had appeared since Abraham 
Lincoln’s time. Penrose was probably no better nor was he any worse than the 
times he characterized in his career. The like of such men are not apt to come 
to power again in a more enlightened age in both government and business. 


Reform Measures—But not even the all-powerful Penrose ruled unchallenged. 
Times were changing in even the world of politics under the pressure of chang- 
ing conditions. Though Judge Pennypacker had been hand-picked by the Quay 
machine for the governorship, the times were such that some new reform 
measures aimed at improving political practices were pushed through the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly with Pennypacker’s support. A special session was called in 
January of 1906 to consider several such measures. Out of it came a law requiring 
the personal registration of voters, an act which made it much harder to steal 
elections through widespread use of fraudulent voting lists. A Corrupt Practices 
law was passed also aimed at heavier penalties for frauds in elections. Civil service 
was begun for certain offices in first class cities. A new Reapportionment Act gave 
the State new districting which corrected some old abuses. The so-called Greater 
Pittsburgh Act made possible the union of Pittsburgh with Allegheny City. A 
year earlier, in 1905, the Pennsylvania State Police organization was created. One 
of its purposes was to provide a flexible and mounted state police force capable 
of quelling disturbances in industrial areas during strikes and labor troubles. It 
was a step toward weakening the unbridled power of the infamous “coal and iron 
police” maintained in the mining areas of Pennsylvania by the private companies. 
These privately supported police forces were notorious for their brutality in deal- 
ing with labor and were sometimes used actually to ferment disorder so that it 
might be put down in a ruthless fashion to teach a “lesson” to labor. The early 
reaction of labor to use of State Police was not at all friendly and they too 
were looked upon as agents of the company interests. Through the years the State 
Police came to be known more favorably. The State Police are now used for high- 
way patrol service and many of the major purposes behind the creation of this 
se aae) mobile force have been forgotten by most people though most of them 
still exist. 
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Pennypacker’s administration was also notable for the completion of the new 
and present State Capitol building. It cost some $13,000,000. Its building was made 
necessary by the fire of February 2, 1897, which had burned the original State 
Capitol at Harrisburg. The Assembly was forced to hold its sessions in the Grace 
M. E. Church until January, 1899, when a temporary building was erected to 
serve the purpose. Two years later the sum-of $4,000,000 was appropriated to 





State Capitol, Harrisburg 


build a new and permanent Capitol and it was completed in 1906. Later art em- 
bellishments in the form of George Grey Barnard’s splendid statuary, and mural 
paintings by Edwin Austin Abbey and Violet Oakley make it one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in the entire nation. 

In the meantime, the Republican Penrose-led organization was facing local 
difficulties in all-important Philadelphia. The all-powerful Durham machine 
sponsored the election of John Weaver as Mayor in 1905. Weaver had won 
election as District Attorney in 1901 with Quay-Durham support and was regard- 
ed as a “fair haired boy” of the organization. Durham was fond of referring to 
Weaver as “the peerless leader.” His election as Mayor, therefore, was an organi- 
zation triumph. However, this fair prospect was upset completely by a gigantic 
uproar raised by efforts of the United Gas Improvement Company, with Repub- 
lican machine support, to push through City Council a renewal of its then short 
term lease and replace it with a long term lease proposition which gave every 
evidence of robbing the city of legitimate return from this important utility 
concession. Indignation of reformers against these utility “steals” were aroused 
four years earlier in 1901 when a special act of Assembly known as the Focht- 
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Emery law enabled Philadelphia’s city government to grant the right to build 
and operate surface, underground and elevated railways in the city without 
resort to competitive bidding. The alliance of both transit and gas companies 
with the machine was so evident and so flagrantly in disregard of the people’s 
interests as taxpayers that trouble was bound to occur. Led by the crusading 
North American, edited by one of the great crusading editors of his time, E. A. 
Van Valkenburg, the U.G.I. proposal was characterized as “the gas steal.” Even 


William S. Vare in his autobiographical record of inside Philadelphia politics re-. 


fers to the “high-handed” way in which the effort was made to railroad the new 
lease arrangement through City Council. Citizens’ associations were formed, pro- 


test meetings held, and petitions poured in upon the city government against the_ 


proposal. So intense was the spirit of opposition that Mayor Weaver was led to 
defy the organization and announce publicly that he would veto the measure if 
it passed the Council. On May 23, 1905, Weaver broke completely with his 
organization backers by firing the Director of Public Safety and the Director of 
Public Works. The gas lease was killed. The weakness of reform movements 


with their sporadic outbursts of rage is indicated, however, by the fact that 


two years later a slightly modified gas lease proposal went through without 
protest and the utility obtained its most favored objectives. 


The Philadelphia uprising had other repercussions. Weaver aligned himself 


definitely with E. A. Van Valkenburg of the North American and Judge James 
G. Gordon, Sr., as leaders of an independent City Party making war on the 
organization. Such are the vagaries of politics that in this battle David Martin, 
the one-time anti-Quay and Durham leader, now renounced the reformers and 
aligned himself with the Durhamites. The organization was so thoroughly scared 
that it quickly retracted candidates for city offices previously announced and 
put forward a new and more attractive slate. This effort at a change of front 
failed and the independent and anti-organization forces won the so-called “row 
offices” in Philadelphia. Allied with the Democrats, they also elected William 


H. Berry as State Treasurer in the 1905 elections. His opponent on the Repub- 


lican ticket was J. Lee Plummer of Blair County and a former chairman of the 
House appropriations committee who was quickly dubbed “Penrose’s messenger 
boy.” 

fis indications of revolt against the Republican organization on a State- 
wide basis called for the old-fashioned remedy used with such success ever 
since the Civil War. A candidate must be advanced for the governorship in 1906 
who possessed such qualities of “unimpeachable integrity” as to blind the 
people to the sordid political machine operating behind the scenes. Such a can- 
didate was found, with the help of the Philadelphia Vares, in Edwin S. Stuart. 
Stuart was a native of that city, educated in its schools, and head of famous 
Leary’s Old Book Store. He had been elected Mayor in 1891 and was highly 
popular with the people, despite an entirely undistinguished administration. 
But who could suspect a dealer in old books of anything but the best intentions? 
Stuart was nominated at the Harrisburg Republican convention and elected over 
Lewis Emery, Jr., of McKean County. Emery was an independent and a wealthy 
oil man with support from both Democrats and a splinter reform group known 
as the Lincoln Party. In Philadelphia, the Republican cause was bolstered by a 
last minute November repentance return of Weaver to the regular Republican 
fold. Stone was elected by a narrow margin of some 40,000 votes and this was made 
possible by the Philadelphia organization. In the city itself the Penrose forces 
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narrowly elected their candidate for District Attorney, Samuel P. Rotan, by 
some 12,000 votes. 


Lhe Capitol Graft Scandal—The Republicans were jolted in the campaign 
by spectacular revelations related to graft in the construction of the recently 
completed State Capitol building. William H, Berry, the newly elected Demo- 
cratic State Treasurer, took office in May, 1906, and before the fall election had 
discovered that the Treasury had been looted wholesale in the final furnishing 
of the Capitol. This was accomplished mainly by the practice of billing the 
Commonwealth for amounts greatly in excess of the actual cost of certain 
specific items of expenditure. For example, a bootblack stand was billed at $1,500 
whereas the actual cost was very small. The average amount of the inflating of 
charges over actual costs was at least ten times. All kinds of false certificates 
and invoices were found involved in the graft. Berry found the sordid story 
somewhat by accident in reviewing the bills for the furnishing of his own offices. 
Investigation quickly revealed the practice was not confined to any one part of the 
building but to its entire furnishing. Charges were at once preferred and to his 
credit Governor Stuart both as candidate and as elected official took the lead 
in demanding an investigation. A special commission was created for the purpose 
by the Assembly and the architect, Joseph M. Huston; the Superintendent of 
Grounds and Buildings, James M. Schumaker, and many contractors were 
found involved. The former State Treasurer and Auditor General were among 
the same fourteen persons finally indicted for graft. All were found guilty in 
trials and, after long drawn out appeals, a settlement in the amount of one and 
a half million dollars was made in restitution by those involved. Legal action was 
then dropped but estimates were that the State had lost at least three to four 
million dollars beyond the amounts paid back by the defendants. The whole 
affair gave Pennsylvania some of the blackest publicity the Commonwealth ever 
had the ill fortune to receive. National magazines such as Everybody’s Magazine 
(October, 1907) and World’s Work (August, 1907) carried articles with titles 
including such phrases as “Pennsylvania’s Graft-Cankered Capitol” and “Penn- 
sylvania’s Palace of Graft.” It was strange indeed that the affair did not wreck 
the Penrose organization but such was not the case. 


John K. Tener’s Administration—Indeed, the 1910 election witnessed an effort 
to break the Penrose power but it was a vain experiment. Utilizing once more 
the practice of nominating a very outstanding person as candidate, Penrose 
placed before the people John K. Tener. Tener was a native of Ireland, having 
been born in the Emerald Isle in 1863. His family came to America nine years 
later and settled in Pittsburgh. Tener in his youth played professional baseball 
in Chicago in the major leagues but returned to his adopted State to become a 
bank cashier in Charleroi. He later became president of the bank. In 1909 Tener 
was elected to Congress from this district. It was from this office that he was 
elected to the governorship. No doubt he had attracted the favorable attention of 
Penrose while serving his single term in Congress. Tener was not well known 
throughout the State but locally was looked upon as a leading citizen. Naturally, 
his selection as a Penrose organization candidate led to strong opposition. This 
Opposition was forestalled by Penrose. Most inside political dopesters were 
agreed that Penrose exerted an undue influence over the Democratic plans 
of that year and was mainly responsible for selection of a weak Democratic 
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opposition candidate in the person of D. Webster Grim, a political nonentity. 
The independent reform element in the Commonwealth revolted against both 
parties and selected William H. Berry, hero of the Capitol graft exposures, as 
candidate of a Keystone Party dominated by independent Republicans and 
Democrats. Tener won by the narrow margin of 415,614 votes to 382,127 for 
Berry and 129,315 for Grim. Tener’s lead over Berry of 33,487 votes was pro- 
vided in the Vare wards of downtown Philadelphia. 

Despite the taint of Penrose influence, Tener proved one of the most able 
governors of the period in his term from 1911 to 1915. Whether this was due 
to the fact that Penrose was sensing the demands of the progressive era for 
major changes in governmental policy and practice, is hard to determine. Certain 
it is that Penrose was credited even by his enemies with an astute mind and 
uncanny political judgment. Penrose was not without ability to sense the trend 
of the times and to persuade powerful corporate interests that it was time for a 
change rather than awaiting a stronger deluge of radical reforms which might 
become the penalty for opposition to any reforms. At any rate, Tener’s adminis- 
tration marked several landmarks. In 1911 the Sproul Act inaugurated the 
Pennsylvania State Highway system by providing for a complete Statewide high- 
way survey. The same year marked the adoption of a new State School Code 
which began a new era in public education. More remarkable, perhaps, were laws 
creating a State Commission for regulation of public utilities and a division of the 
State government concerned with problems of labor and industry. A Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission was authorized to concern itself with preserva- 
tion of the historical heritage of Pennsylvania by forwarding historical and 
archaeological research and publications, marking historic sites, and preserving 
historic buildings. Another law marked the start of the Capitol Park Extension 
program which is by administration continuing to expand and develop the State 
Capitol grounds and buildings at Harrisburg into the finest in the Nation. The 
plan is just now reaching final stages of fruition. 

One of the most important measures of the Tener administration was the 
adoption by Pennsylvania of the Statewide direct primary system of selecting 
all candidates for local and public office. The direct primary was one of the 
major objectives nationally of progressives seeking to restore the control of 
government to the people. The old convention system of selecting candidates 
was believed by political reformers to encourage the power of business interests 
working through organized political machines to select hand-picked candidates 
ready and willing to do the bidding of the “interests.” There certainly was 
much validity for this belief in view of the record of American political practices 
through the decades since the Civil War. Whatever may be said for or against 
the direct primary, it certainly made it easier for independents to carry a case 
to the people and to seize nominations against the wishes of an organization. 
It is doubtful, according to George Wharton Pepper, that Penrose favored the 
direct primary. But he was powerless to stop it in Pennsylvania because it was 
sweeping the Nation in the Progressive era. It adoption was a major blow to the 
continued power of men of the type represented by the Camerons, Quays and 
Penroses. 

Much of the success of the progressive measures of the Tener administra- 
tion may be attributed to the growing strength of the Progressive movement in 
the Nation. Much of the credit should go also to the strength of the independent 
reform movement within the Keystone State, despite many setbacks and winless 
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election contests in the last several decades. Many accounts of Pennsylvania 
politics in the years from 1870 to the first World War, mention the reform 
movements and the independent parties but fail to notice the continuous growth 
of their persistent crusade for better government. To them must go much of the 
credit for the slow advance of political democracy in the Commonwealth in that 
era of low political and business morality. Pennsylvania was lacking in a Governor 
in the era of the Progressive movement who could be termed properly a member 
of the Nation’s family of “progressive governors.” ‘This lack certainly is due to the 
stranglehold of the Penrose machine. Because it was so much a “kept” party, the 
Democrats did not produce in the era a strong progressive gubernatorial candidate 
capable of winning an election. The closest approach to a progressive leader 
of Statewide stature produced by the Democrats in the period was William H. 
Berry, the only person of this camp to win a Statewide office against the opposi- 
tion of the Penrose Republican organization. 


Growth of the Vare Organization—In Philadelphia, key to State elections, 
the reformers took another defeat in 1907 when John E. Reyburn was elected 
Mayor. His opponent was William Potter, former minister to Italy and backed 
by the City Party of progressives. Two years later the organization re-elected 
Samuel Rotan as District Attorney of Philadelphia County, though by the very 
narrow margin of some 4oo votes. William S. Vare tells an interesting story 
about the election showing the close connections between business and politics. 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company employees staged a strike during the 
city campaign which threatened Republican chances because of public indig- 
nation over the failure of the PRT to make concessions to the workers. According 
to Vare, Penrose intervened with the utility to persuade it in the interests of 
Republican success to make peace with its employees and this the Company did 
on the very eve of the election. 

In this period the Vare organization was growing in strength and had 
reached a point by 1911 when it was feeling this power. George Wharton Pepper 
in his Philadelphia Lawyer, an Autobiography tells of an interview with Edwin 
and William Vare about this time in which Edwin Vare is quoted as declaring 
the power they had over the organization was such that “we can send anybody 
we want to the United States Senate—anybody.” 

In 1911 William S. Vare decided he wanted to be Philadelphia’s Mayor. Pen- 
rose did not agree and presented as the candidate he supported George H. Eearle, 
Jr. The Vares, with reason, believed the Penrose Opposition was based upon his 
fear that they had grown too powerful. Be that as it may, Penrose was influential 
in creating by Legislative action at Harrisburg, the Catlin Commission to investi- 
gate governmental practices in the cities of the State. It was composed of five State 
Senators known to be Penrose men and it started an investigation in Philadelphia 
which the Vares regarded as directed at their influence. The Commission 
revealed alleged illegal contracts held by Edwin Vare for city work at League 
Island Park. The Earle candidacy was another blow because Penrose adopted 
his familiar tactic of selecting a man known for his high integrity as a lawyer 
and financier. Earle was satisfactory to the newspapers and to the conservative 
business interests in the city. The Penrose strategy was successful in defeating 
Vare in the September primary. The Keystone Party of independents and re- 
formers selected Rudolph Blankenburg, known as the “war horse of reform” 
and the “Old Dutch Cleanser” as an opponent to Earle in the elections. Earle 
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was defeated by a margin of less than 4,000 votes and most of these were lost in 
the Vare wards in South Philadelphia. The Vares denied that they had failed to 
produce as usual but attributed Earle’s lack of votes in that area to an unfortunate 
remark in which he spoke of South Philadelphia as resembling “the slums of 
Moscow.” Following Vare’s defeat he was elected to Congress in a special election 
and now became something of a national figure. 


Progressivism On the March in Pennsylvania—The seeds of progressivism 
had been sown more deeply in Pennsylvania than even Penrose may have realized. 
The election of Blankenburg as Philadelphia’s Mayor was a straw in the wind. 
The election of George W. Guthrie Democratic reform Mayor of Pittsburgh 
in 1906 was another. In the meantime, Senator Flinn had converted his Pittsburgh 
Republican organization into a more progressive entity. His wars upon Quay 
and Penrose brought him to the front as anti-organization. In 1909 William A. 
Magee, the nephew of “Chris” Magee, one of the Pittsburgh bosses of an earlier 
period, was elected Mayor. Magee was the first Mayor of “Greater Pittsburgh” 
made possible by the consolidation act. Despite the progressive efforts of men like 
Guthrie and Magee, widespread corruption was revealed in Pittsburgh’s city 
government. In 1910 the Voter’s Civic League hired private investigators and 
their reports resulted in the indictment of more than seventy persons, including 
many members of the City Council. Over twenty of those indicted served terms 
in prison, an indication that all was not well with the city’s government. In 
1911 reform interests secured an act of the legislature abolishing the two-chamber 
council and replacing it with a single chamber of nine men. The members of the 
new first city council were appointed by the Governor. 

The Progressive Movement came to a head nationally in the election of 
1912 when for the first time a “knock them down and drag them out” battle 
between progressives and conservatives shaped up on a national scale. The key 
to the explosion was the re-nomination of William Howard Taft by the “regular” 
Republicans for a second term as President. Taft had proved himself inept as a 
President and many of his actions had enraged the progressives of the Nation. 
One of the more notable controversies which helped produce this result had 
involved Gifford Pinchot, native of Connecticut now serving the Federal 
Government from Pennsylvania. In 1898 Pinchot became Chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry of the United States. He quickly emerged as one of the leading advocates 
of conservation of natural resources by witholding public lands from private 
exploitation of their resources. At the very beginning of the Taft administration 
a question arose as to whether or not certain public lands in Alaska containing 
valuable coal deposits were not being fraudulently acquired by private interests. 
The private investors in these lands called upon the Secretary of the Interior, 
Richard A. Ballinger, to decide the issue and he did so in favor of the individuals. 
Pinchot and others made a public issue of the matter with the result that 
Pinchot was dismissed by Taft. This, with other issues, brought the differences 
between the “stand-pat” Republicans and the progressive elements in the Party 
into strong relief. 

Pennsylvanians had much to do with precipitating the issue. In Pittsburgh, 
the Allegheny County Republican organization headed by William A. Magee 
and Senator William Flinn came into open conflict with the Penrose organization 
in a clash which had a major part in bringing Theodore Roosevelt back into the 
political arena to challenge Taft and the regular Republican Party. The story is 
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that Flinn confronted Roosevelt with a challenge to announce his intentions. 
Philadelphia independents also had a hand in persuading Roosevelt to try again 
for the presidency through the instrumentality of E. A. Van Valkenburg, who 
had allied himself and the fighting Philadelphia N orth American with the causes 
of conservation, progressivism and Pinchot. Van Valkenburg joined Pinchot in 
urging that “T. R.” take up the gauntlet cast by the Taftites and enter the arena 
for another term as president. A recently coimpleted but unpublished newspaper 
biography of the North American credits the Van Valkenburg move as of the 
utmost weight in deciding Roosevelt to run. It is certain that whoever was first 
to approach Roosevelt, the basic credit for his decision to form the Bull Moose 
Party goes to Pennsylvania. 

On the other side of the fence, Penrose had played an active, if not dominant 
role in forcing the nomination of Taft. In his own State, Penrose suffered by 
all odds the most humiliating defeat of his entire career. Despite his best efforts 
he could not secure election of a Pennsylvania Republican delegation in support 
of Taft. William Flinn acted as “T. R.’s” field marshal and dominated the 
spring State Republican convention at Harrisburg naming delegates-at-large. 
Penrose did not even appear at the convention. The Flinn forces also selected 
anti-Penrose men for Auditor-General and State Treasurer. The author has 
been told a story by two old-time Harrisburg newspaper men about Penrose’s 
dramatic appearance at a meeting of the State Republican Committee held in 
Harrisburg during this period. The story runs that Penrose confronted a much 
frightened and upset committee which informed him that if the Republican 
organization failed to support Roosevelt and followed the Taft trail it would 
“wreck” the Republican Party in Pennsylvania. According to this tale, Penrose 
pounded the table with his huge fist, cursed and said, ““That may be true gentle- 
men, but I will be in control of the wreck.” 

Penrose’s words proved prophetic indeed. The result of the election was a 
victory for Roosevelt in Pennsylvania by a decisive plurality with Taft finishing 
a poor third. Wilson ran only 50,000 votes behind Roosevelt. The Vares fell 
to work back of Penrose and carried Philadelphia for Taft with its First 
Congressional District giving him the largest majority of any district in the Nation. 
This won the everlasting gratitude of Penrose and closer cooperation by him 
with the Vare machine. With his opponents in control of the two major State 
offices outside the governorship, Penrose could hardly do otherwise. Further- 
more, the new district primary law made it less easy for a boss to dominate the 
situation. In this difficulty the Vares came to the front with the proposition that 
the regular Republicans put forward Martin G. Brumbaugh as their guber- 
natorial candidate. Born in Huntingdon County April 14, 1862, Brumbaugh 
was descended from a sturdy Pennsylvania German ancestry. He had been County 
Superintendent of schools in his native county between 1884 and 1890. In 1905-06 
he served as president of Juniata College at Huntingdon. In 1906 he was 
appointed Superintendent of Schools for the city of Philadelphia and now held 
this post with a reputation as an outstanding educator. Penrose himself was a 
candidate for re-election to the U. S. Senate in 1914. The election provoked a 
vigorous fight with Penrose opposed in the general election by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
an outstanding Democrat from Monroe County, and Gifford Pinchot, running 
as an independent on a Washington Party ticket. In the contest for the governor- 
ship, fusion was achieved and Vance McCormick, Harrisburg newspaper pub- 
lisher, ran as a Democrat and Washington Party fusion candidate with Pinchot 
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for Senator. Penrose won by a narrow margin and Brumbaugh won by a margin 
of some 130,000 votes. Penrose was again in charge of the wreck. 


The Brumbaugh Administration and World War J—Brumbaugh was a well- 
meaning man and certainly an outstanding educator, but his political talents 
were less sure. In his inaugural he declared there were already too many laws on 
the statute books. He said, “We have gone too far upon the theory that legislation 
is the cure of our social, economic, and political ills.” This was a sentiment quite 
in conflict with progressive traditions but very pleasing to conservative ears tired 
of men like Roosevelt and Wilson and their disturbing policies. Brumbaugh 
likewise gave forth the noble sentiment: “Our laws should not only be regulators 
of procedure, but educators of the public conscience. Our great assets are not 
material but spiritual.” Operating on this theory, Brumbaugh wielded the veto 
axe right and left, objecting to 211 bills in the first session of Assembly and 198 
in the second session of his term. One measure he vetoed was a joint resolution of 
Assembly to provide for a committee “to investigate alleged maladministration in 
office. ...” Brumbaugh declared that such a measure was a “power which should 
not be given to anyone” and could not be “lawfully” excercised by “any legis- 
lative committee in a constitutional government.” This was a sentiment no doubt 
very pleasing to all political malefactors in the Commonwealth. Despite this 
innate conservation of Governor Brumbaugh, the first child labor laws, the 
pioneer State workmen’s compensation law, and like social measures found their 
way into Pennsylvania statutes during his adminisration. 

The major happening of the Brumbaugh administration certainly was the 
participation of Pennsylvania in winning World War I, the first great world 
wide war in which this Nation was ever engaged. By 1917 it had become in- 
creasingly clear that America could hardly refrain from taking sides in the 
gigantic struggle between Germany and the Allies. On April 2 President Wilson 
went before Congress with his famous declaration, “The world must be made 
safe for democracy.” The challenge was America’s and accepted in the spirit 
of the Progressive era. Democracy was a blessing which belonged to the world 
and it had been challenged by ruthless militarism and autocracy represented by 
Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm. It was as clear as that, and Americans sprang 
to the support of their country following the formal declaration of war by 
Congress on April 6, 1917. 

But this was a war unlike the Spanish-American War. It called for a mobili- 
zation of tremendous manpower supported by economic mobilization of industrial 
and agricultural resources. It went far beyond any earlier war in its demands 
upon a total mobilization of every resource of a Nation and the states which were 
part of it. Pennsylvania faced such problems in this field as it had never met 
before. To cope with it, Governor Brumbaugh adopted a device utilized in the 
American Revolution. A Committee of Public Safety was organized headed by 
George Wharton Pepper. Other distinguished members included W. W. 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pittsburgh financier. It was directed by Lewis Sadler of Carlisle. Ultimately, its 
membership on a Statewide basis reached some 15,000 citizens. Later the 
Committee became the Pennsylvania Council of National Defense, following 
a pattern of national organization developed at Washington. The sub-title of 
Committee of Public Safety was retained. A Commission of Public Welfare was 
another wartime agency. It appointed an official War History Commission 
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headed by Dr. John Bach McMaster, noted historian at the University of Pennsyl- 
vaina. 

Pennsylvanians may well be proud of the Keystone State’s role in World 
War I. It furnished nearly 8 per cent of the total of the Nation’s armed forces 
during the struggle. The number of Pennsylvania draftees totalled 226,115, 
while 28,000 served in the National Guard. It is estimated there were some 
80,000 volunteers, making a total of 324,115 men. Pennsylvania units in the A. 
E. F. included the 28th, 79th and 92nd divisions. Pennsylvania also furnished 
45,927 men for the Navy and Marine Corps and 735 for the wartime Coast Guard. 
The total of all Pennsylvanians in the armed services reached 370,961, or 7.79 per 
cent of all the U. S. forces. Pennsylvanians to the number of 10,278 gave their 
lives in World War I in the army and some 1,000 in the naval forces. The 
number of wounded reached 26,252. Pennsylvania divisions took part in the 
Battle of the Marne, the St. Mihiel engagement and the Argonne offensive as 
major engagements. The 28th Division especially distinguished itself in major 
actions and suffered total casualties of 3,077. Col. Edward Martin, later Governor 
and U. S. Senator, was one of its officers. 

The Keystone State likewise proved itself in terms of industrial and financial 
contributions. Pennsylvania’s war loans and taxes exceeded more than half a 
billion dollars, the entire cost of the Civil War to the North. Pennsylvanians paid 
Federal taxes totalling about $1,150,000 in 1917-19. It subscribed to $2,709,947,800 
worth of Liberty and Victory Bonds in the same period. The coal and petroleum 
of Pennsylvania were most important wartimes resources. Pennsylvania industry 
made everything from aluminum containers for carrier pigeon messages to ships 
and heavy ordnance. Six shipbuilding plants on the Delaware turned out 170 ves- 
sels ranging from freighters to destroyers. Nearly three thousand separate firms 
held direct war contracts for products ranging from locomotives and cannon to 
tin cans for meat rations. The Remington Arms plant at Eddystone furnished 47 
per cent of the rifles supplied U. S. troops. The total production was more 
than a million rifles. Baldwin Locomotive built 470 locomotives for use in trans- 
portation overseas. The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company of Erie 
machined and assembled 1,456 cannon and was capable by the end of the war 
years of turning out ninety a week. Out of a national cannon forging output 
of 8,440 Pennsylvania plants produced 2,960, or two-fifths of the total. The 
Edward Budd Company produced steel helmets, used for the first time in modern 
warfare in World War I. More than a million of these, over one-half of the total, 
were made by Budd. All of the helmets used in World War I were assembled 
and painted at a Ford Motor Company plant in Philadelphia. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company was one of the war’s largest producers of optical glass. Aluminum 
Company of America at New Kensington made meat cans for army mess 
equipment by the millions. Towns as far removed from industrial production 
. centers as were Coudersport in Potter County or Emporium in Cameron Coun- 
| ty were contributing their bit to war production through manufacture of ex- 
plosives or wood chemicals. 

Welfare activities were organized during World War I as never before 
and Pennsylvania played a leading role in these fields. Over ten per cent of 
the total amount raised by the Red Cross during World War I was contributed 
in Pennsylvania, amounting to over $27,000,000. Over six and a half million was 
raised for the Y. M. C. A. War chest drives in Philadelphia netted some twenty 
millions. The Knights of Columbus collected over a million dollars in the State. 
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Estimates of those connected with the War History Commission indicate that 
as much as $100,000,000 may well have been raised in Pennsylvania for war 
relief purposes during World War I. 

Many individuals contributed to the service of the nation during the period. 
President Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad was made a Major General 
and placed in charge of organizing the transportation system of the A. E. F,, 
a role played by his predecessors in the Civil War. Howard Heinz, Pittsburgh 
food manufacturer, served as U. S. Food Administrator of Pennsylvania during 
the war. A. Mitchell Palmer served in the Wilson cabinet and as Alien Property 
Custodian. Joseph Guffey of Pittsburgh served on the War Industries Board, 
the Council of National Defense and the Petroleum War Service Committee. 
General Tasker H. Bliss, native of Lewisburg, was made Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army in 1917 and served as a member of both the Supreme Allied War 
Council and the American Peace Commission. General Peyton C. March of 
Easton was designated Chief of Staff in 1918 and was one of the major military 
leaders of World War I. Admiral William S. Sims, native of Huntingdon Coun- 
ty, was Chief of Naval Operations for the U. S. Navy during the war and 
responsible for protecting American and Allied shipping. In his inaugural mes- 
sage of January 21, 1918, Governor Sproul spoke with great truth when he 
declared, “Pennsylvania’s share in the greatest of our national undertakings has 
been a large one, and, as has always been the case, our duty to the Union was 
well and thoroughly discharged.” In order that those services might not be 
forgotten for succeeding generations, the General Assembly in 1921 took steps 
to erect the Memorial Bridge at State Street in Harrisburg as a war memorial and 
in 1923 appointed a Commission to mark suitably sites of various French and 
Belgian battlefields on which Pennsylvanians had fought and died. This com- 
mission was headed by Major-General William G. Price. 


Pennsylvania’s Role in National Progressivism—World War I brought to 
an end a certain era in the history of the United States. The Progressive Era, 
which flourished in Washington under Theodore Roosevelt, lost momentum 
under Taft, and then was re-born with Woodrow Wilson, came to an end. It 
was replaced by the “normalcy” promised by Warren G. Harding, which really 
meant a return to conservatism and even to reaction. It is worth while at this 
point to pause long enough to review some of the connections of Pennsylvanians 
with the Progressive Era. 

With the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt America embarked upon a 
great reform crusade to fulfill what Herbert Croley called “the promise of 
American life.” It was a war on corruption in politics, predatory and monopolistic 
economic power unrestrained by government, and inhuman social conditions. 
Space does not permit going into all of the phases of this movement nationally 
or even to relate all phases of it to Pennsylvania’s history. The political reform 
phases of the movement already have been treated as they relate to Pennsyl- 
vania. It is important to understand that the city and State reform movements 
already discussed really were Pennsylvania’s part of this national crusade for 
better government. Pennsylvania did not produce at this time any single outstand- 
ing Governor as a leader of progressivism who achieved the national recognition 
attained by some of the Progressive governors of western states. Tener could 
have been such a leader had it not been for the Penrose influence. In a sense, 
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Gifford Pinchot when elected in 1922 represented a delayed reaction of this 
movement in the Keystone State, as will be pointed out fully a little later. The 
pushing through in Pennsylvania of such measures as the direct primary were, 
however, direct expressions of the Progressive movement within Pennsylvania’s 
governmental structure. 

Pennsylvanians had many connections with national development of many 
phases of the reforms of the Roosevelt-Wilson era. In Roosevelt’s administration 
the consolidated powers of big business were attacked as never before in a wave 
of “trust busting” suits in the Federal courts designed to force dissolution of 
these monsters of industry. Roosevelt's Attorney-General who prosecuted these 
cases was Philander C. Knox, native of Brownsville and noted Pittsburgh attor- 
ney. Knox was recognized as one of the ablest lawyers of his day and an ex- 
pert on corporation law and practice. A close friend of McKinley, he was 
persuaded to accept the Attorney-General’s post in 1901 and thus became upon 
McKinley’s death the Roosevelt administration’s legal chief. Thus it happened 
that one of Pennsylvania’s most noted corporation lawyers became the first to 
initiate and direct the famous Northern Securities Company case against the 
Hill-Morgan railroad consolidation and which began the era of the “trust bus- 
ters.” Knox remained in this office until his appointment to the U. S. Senate in 
1904 by Governor Pennypacker. This may well have been dictated by a desire 
to end his war on the corporations. In 1909, however, Knox returned to a 
cabinet post as Taft’s Secretary of State. Knox is credited with having a domi- 
nant position in Taft’s counsels. As Secretary of State his record was far less 
progressive because the name of Knox became connected with aggressive policies 
for expanding American economic interests in both the Far East and Latin 
America which came to be termed “dollar diplomacy.” In 1917 Knox again 
returned to the Senate and served there until his death in 1921. 

One of the most important of the progressive measures of the Roosevelt 
administration was the rapid expansion of the conservation movement. As has 
been mentioned earlier, Gifford Pinchot was a major figure in this development. 
In 1905 the new United States Forest Service was created as a further expansion 
of the Bureau of Forestry set up earlier. Under Roosevelt the acreage in Na- 
tional Forests increased from 46 to 200 million acres and much of this was due 
to the influence of Pinchot. Furthermore, Pinchot was placed in charge of the 
new National Conservation Commission created by Roosevelt to study the whole 
problem of conservation of the nation’s natural resources. 5 

When the university professor and president, Woodrow Wilson, was 
elected President in the 1912 contest, Pennsylvania influences were again very 
prominent. A. Mitchell Palmer was floor leader of the Wilson forces which suc- 
ceeded in securing his nomination at the Democratic convention at Baltimore 
despite a difficult and prolonged fight. Pittsburgher Joseph Guffey was another 
leading Wilson backer. Pennsylvania, therefore, had a decisive part in making 
Wilson president and this started another reform administration on the road 
to the “New Freedom,” as Wilson termed his reform program. In his inaugural 
Wilson summed up his creed very aptly in a single sentence saying, “Our duty 
is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to correct the evil without impairing the 
good, to purify and humanize every process of our common life.” sal 

One of Wilson’s highly important cabinet members in the very beginning 
was William B. Wilson, native of Scotland and Tioga County resident and out- 
standing leader of the American labor movement. Wilson had a prominent role 
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in securing the establishment of the Department of Labor which he was to 
administer. This was a new department of the government and Wilson was the 
first to occupy it and thus had a major role in shaping its early development. 
Wilson held the post of Secretary of Labor from 1913 to 1921 and can be 
credited with having made it a vital arm of the national government. 

The Progressive Movement was concerned as much, if not more, with 
various social reforms and with subjecting private business to governmental 
controls in the social interest as it was with political affairs. One of the develop- 
ments of the era was the passage of the Pure Food and Drugs law in 1906 which 
established, for the first time, governmental controls on the general practice 
of adulterating both food and drugs. A Meat Inspection Act was pushed through 
at the same time. Unfortunately, the dating of such measures leads to an impres- 
sion that they were a product of limited and concentrated effort in a single 
year. Actually, back of these measures was a story of a long crusade to convince 
the public they were defrauded and their health endangered by unscrupulous 
people in the food and drugs business. These concerns were in a distinct minority 
but they did a lot of damage. The famous H. J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh 
was an example of a food manufacturer distinguished for the high quality and 
purity of its products and one which aided wherever possible the drive to regulate 
and exterminate those manufacturers guilty of evil practices. Such newspapers 
as the Philadelphia North American gave assistance to the public campaign for 
pure food and drug laws. In 1904-05 the Ladies’ Home Journal, national women’s 
magazine published in Philadelphia, ran a series of articles exposing the patent 
medicine industry and its frauds on the public. 


Pennsylvania and Organized Philanthropy and Social Work—The Progres- 
sive Era was noteworthy for a rapid growth of interest in all humanitarian causes 
and in the expansion of various philanthropies. Indeed, it was during this era that 
the now common concept held by a majority of persons of great wealth that this 
wealth should be devoted to various philanthropic endeavors came into being. The 
first to adopt it was Pennsylvania’s steel tycoon, Andrew Carnegie. Following his 
retirement from active business with the selling of his holdings to the newly 
organized U. S. Steel Corporation, Carnegie devoted the remainder of his life 
to an intelligent philanthropy designed to give away his millions to good causes. 
Philanthropy was not new in America or even in Pennsylvania, for both Quaker 
Philadelphia and Presbyterian Pittsburgh have a long history of various phil- 
anthropies conducted by men of some wealth. Carnegie was not only far richer 
than any previous philanthropist but he went at it with a consistent philosophy 
and effort. As early as 1868 before he had attained any considerable means 
Carnegie expressed himself in writing that beyond $50,000 per annum no person 
should try to expect a further increase in his income but “spend the surplus each 
year for benevolent purposes.” Carnegie caused a considerable excitement when 
in June, 1889, his article appeared in the North American Review titled “Wealth.” 
When reprinted in England it was “The Gospel of Wealth” and it is by this 
title that it is commonly known. In it Carnegie developed fully his theory that 
great fortunes should be distributed for “the improvement of mankind.” The 
best known of his benefactions is, of course, the program through which millions 
were given to establish free public libraries. The Endowment for International 
Peace is another which is well known. The Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the residuary legatee of the Carnegie fortune, is a continuing organization for 
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utilizing income from a part of the Carnegie fortune for many and varied projects 
which still include many scientific and technical advances. 

Influenced by Carnegie’s actions, Henry Clay Frick, the coke king, gave, 
though much less generously, in Pittsburgh to a magnificent park and a founda- 
tion for teachers. William Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, gave to the Allegheny 
Observatory and other Pittsburgh charitable and related enterprises. Mrs. Mary 
Schenley in 1889 gave the city the first of extensive city park lands. John 
Munhall developed Pittsburgh’s pioneer housing project out of his philanthropic 
interests. Pittsburgh and all of Allegheny County have benefited for many years 
from the Buhl Foundation, created by a Northside merchant and promoting 
mainly scientific and medical research, public health projects, social work and 
improvement of housing standards. Philadelphia has been without large founda- 
tion or individual philanthropies but the Quaker tradition of humanitarianism 
continued to make it a center of smaller scale giving by those with means for 
the benefit of those without wealth and comfort. Though the world-wide 
program of the American Friends Service organization Philadelphia has spread 
influences for good throughout this country and the remainder of the world. 

Crowded and expanding cities were not only a challenge to good govern- 
ment but also represented serious social problems produced by slums, tenements 
and the inability of individuals to take care of normal needs. Even prior to 1900 
efforts had developed to correct this situation, including the founding of what 
came to be known as “settlement houses.” These institutions were patterned 
after famed Toynbee Hall in East London where a social workers center was 
established to work with the poor and unfortunate. The first such enterprise in 
this country was started in New York in 1886 and in 1889 famous Hull House 
was organized in Chicago and directed by the famous Jane Addams. Miss Addams 
was a descendant of Pennsylvania Quakers and a part of her education was 
received at the Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia. Pittsburgh was the lo- 
cation for one of the oldest of these settlements connected with a college. Kingsley 
House was founded in the Steel City in 1893, only four years after Hull House. 
In 1900 it acquired the Major Montooth mansion in the Hill district, one of the 
toughest in all Pittsburgh, and soon brought from New York City Rev. William 
H. Matthews to head it. In addition to Kingsley House proper, the settlement 
operated a summer fresh air home at Valencia. With support from leading steel 
companies, Dr. Matthews was employed for nearly a year in an intensive survey 
of living conditions in “company towns” in western Pennsylvania. Kingsley 
House continues to be a vital part of social welfare activities in Pittsburgh. 


Feeble Efforts Are Made to Place State Curbs on Laissez-faire—The efforts 
of individuals and organizations on behalf of social welfare projects developed by 
them with the aid of charitable and philanthropic bequests from private sources 
were commendable and achieved much in meeting the manifold social problems 
created by industrialism and urbanization. They could not provide the final 
answer. The instrumentality of the government had to be brought to bear 
upon these problems through not only the Congress of the United States but 
the legislatures of the several states. In fact, the Progressive Era was notable for the 
extent to which the states responded to the challenge. In Pennsylvania a start was 
made toward legislation on social and economic problems of the era and on the 
organization of the administrative machinery of State government to carry them 
into execution. The two problems were linked together. The first laws to curb 
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ruthless exploitation of the people by selfish interests whether in terms of bad 
labor conditions, poor housing, or selling impure foods and drugs met with 
complete hostility upon the part of those against whom they were aimed. It 
took time to provide adequate machinery for organized enforcement of such 
controls through governmental agencies created for the purpose. The history 
of the movement to curb Jaissez-faire reveals that the first laws involving social 
welfare or controls of the economic world were sporadic, poorly drawn, and 
usually very indefinite and full of generalities. They were either without any 
real penalties for failure'to observe them or mere “slaps on the wrist” of those 
to be punished. 

In the early days of such legislation, State government actually made no real 
effort to enforce such laws. For example, the “company store” abuse and the 
accompanying practice of paying labor in groceries and supplies reached a 
point in 1881 where a law was passed by the Assembly requiring payment of 
wages at least once a month and in cash or by check. The next year the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs reported laconically that the practice has in “no wise abat- 
ed, but continues in its old time vigor.” In 1868 a law was passed establishing an 
eight hour day as standard in Pennsylvana industry but reports to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs in 1881 indicated that no such work day was anything 
like a reality in the State. A ten hour day was closer to the average. Generally 
speaking, both the public and the newspapers condemned any efforts to interfere 
with the right of the laborer “to work as long hours as he wished.” Regulatory 
laws were attacked as a greater infringement on the rights of the individual 
worker than on employing corporations. In 1873 a State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was established to gather factual information on working conditions 
but few companies bothered to reply to requests for information. Various 
scattered laws dealing with the labor of women and children were passed during 
this same period. The reports in the regular Annual Report of the Department 
of Internal Affairs which relate to manufacturing and mining are full of state- 
ments which express the feeling of futile enforcement and almost complete 
lack of general observance of such laws throughout the State upon the part of 
the companies engaged in such activities. 

A State Insurance Department was created by Act of Assembly in 1873 but 
in his message to the General Assembly in 1889 Governor Hastings commented 
that the many laws which sought to establish controls over insurance companies 
had become “inadequate” and that entirely new laws were needed. In 1897 a new 
law was passed establishing a Bureau of Mines at Harrisburg. Its major purpose 
was to establish a system of State inspection of all coal mines with particular 
attention to enforcement of regulations on safety and protection of miners. 
Governor Hastings was forced to note, however, that the very first year the law 
was in operation there were 328 men killed and 970 injured in serious mine 
accidents. These presumably would not have happened had the State laws been 
properly enforced. 


The Era of Ruthless Business Policies-Among the influences which con- 
tributed to make all efforts at controls ineffective were unfriendly opinions of 
business and the public, lack of State enforcement machinery, and the prevailing 
idea of placing the burden of complaint against violation of a labor or like law 
upon the individual who considered himself wronged. Breaking down Iaissez- 
faire thinking upon the part of business and even the general public was not 
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easy. In an expanding economy, exploitation and ruthless individualism were not 
frowned upon as they are today. Unfortunately, there were more men in business 
like Franklin B. Gowen, president of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company and the subsidiary Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
than otherwise. Gowen saw nothing wrong in ruthless manipulation of railroad 
rates and coal prices to break the back of such early efforts at labor organization 
in the anthracite region as the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association and at the 
same time to “milk” the public for the benefit of his companies. When public 
opinion tried to restrain his ruthless acts through the Legislature at Harrisburg 
he was charged with questionable methods of manipulating that body which 
produced the defeat of all such measures. Gowen typified the business man of his 
time in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. He was aggressive in exploiting every 
opportunity which benefited or promised to benefit the corporation which he 
headed. Viewed in the light of later standards of business and political morality, 
he was guilty of about every known act of ruthless and unscrupulous practice 
known to his generation. And yet it was the same Gowen who could declare with 
apparent sincerity in 1877, “For many years the Company of which I am presi- 
dent has been the advocate and champion of the rights of the individual laboring 
man against the tyranny of trades unions. . . .” 


Public Opinion on Social Welfare—Under such conditions, it is not unexpect- 
ed that the attitude of the general public, especially as reflected in the press, was 
unfriendly to any thoughts of labor organizing to protect itself or of government 
acting to protect individuals against abuses by private business and industry. Nor 
is it hard to understand that the attitude of the courts should be generally opposed 
to a favorable interpretation of such laws when cases did come into the courts. 
Gowen and the Philadelphia and Reading offer perfect examples. In the heart 
of the anthracite area during the period when John Siney was attempting to 
unify labor in its battle with these companies, the Pottsville Miner’s Journal of 
February 24, 1871, denounced the “tyranny and oppression of the miners and 
laborers engaged in mining coal. . -against all reason and common sense. . .” b 
the labor leaders. It predicted that in the current trouble, the Grand Jury should 
declare the region “in a state of Disorder” and then it could be placed under 
martial law “...and the men ordered to go to work or leave, and give place to 
others that will.” In 1876, when a movement in favor of investigating the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad gained headway at Harrisburg, the Railway World, as quoted in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer for April 6, denounced it as a “growing evil. . .which 
must be stopped.” This journal declared that such investigative processes could 
well be “made worse than the Spanish Inquisition” and that they “attack the 
most sacred rights of individuals, rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
State.” 

There was not lacking a minority of public opinion which, though often 
critical of the methods of labor, was more critical of monopolistic capital and 
its practices. Again utilizing the Philadelphia and Reading battles as an example, 
in 1875 when labor and other interests combined in an Anti-Monopoly con- 
vention held at Harrisburg in March there were Pennsylvania newspapers which 
expressed sympathy with the common man’s interests as opposed to those of 
capital. While the Harrisburg Patriot spoke of unions as having oftimes “pernicious 
and arbitrary” rules it believed them necessary to defend labor “against mono- 
poly.” The Scranton Times lashed out at the “monopolists in coal.” It pictured 
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them on the one hand reaching into the pockets of consumers and with the 
other for the “throats of the laborers” while sitting “serenely gathering in the 
profits” and asking “what are you going to do about it?” 

As indicated earlier, there exists in most State Government reports and 
expressions of opinion a growing critical tone toward practices of business and 
industry and their refusal to cooperate in any regulatory measures. Not only that, 
but public opinion did become on occasion sufficiently aroused and represented 
in the Legislature at Harrisburg to force certain investigations of business prac- 
tices. The railroads, labor conditions and disorders, and the Standard Oil Company 
were the major subjects of such legislative investigations between 1870 and 1890. 
As pointed out, this practice became common enough to attract critical attention 
from conservatives who looked upon it as a threat to constitutional rights of 
individuals. It was this point of view which made it hard for any complainant to 
get a satisfactory court decision. Some years had to pass before the Penn- 
sylvania courts, low or high, would relax their rigid tests as to whether a con- 
trolling statute limited the rights of the individual. And, under the Fourteenth 
amendment as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme Court, the corporation was in the 
same category as the individual in terms of legal and constitutional rights. 


The Slow Weakening of Laissez-faire—There was a brighter side to the 
picture, even before the turn of the century. Pennsylvania statute books held 
few laws prior to 1860 which dealt with social or economic concerns or which 
had created government bureaus to deal with such problems. Between that date 
and 1900, however, many such statutes found their way into the laws of the 
Commonwealth and many agencies were created to deal with various such 
problems. However, few of the laws were codified or administered on a depart- 
mental level at Harrisburg. The earliest legislation dealing with economic prob- 
lems concerned agriculture and labor. Some of the early labor laws already have 
been mentioned. 

The Pennsylvania farmer in the post-Civil War years found himself, along 
with the laborer in mine and factory, the victim of unscrupulous practices on the 
part of certain businesses. A serious complaint of the farmer was the production 
and sale of adulterated and ineffective fertilizers for farm use. Pure fertilizers 
were of more concern to the farmer than pure foods. Impure butter and dairy 
products, along with “oleo” also plagued the State’s farm population and competed 
with the market for his own product. Messages of Governors began to deal with 
these abuses and to call for remedial action by the General Assembly. The result 
was the passage of many isolated acts which attempted to curb such abuses and to 
protect the farmer. The Pennsylvania Grange had much to do with agitating for 
such protective laws and securing their enactment. 

Pennsylvania also experienced the resentment against the railroad corpora- 
tions and their unregulated practices of rate discrimination common to the 
Granger movement era. It is a mistake as has been pointed out earlier, to think of 
such movements as the Granger agitation and the Greenback and Populist 
movements as limited to the farmers of the Middle West. Pennsylvania farmers 
also had their grievances against “monopoly” as personified by the railroads. 
They also suffered the same problems of meeting debts created in a period 
of wartime inflation with deflated “hard money” dollars of the seventies 
and eighties. The basis for such political manifestations of unrest lay in the 
declining purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar combined with resentment 
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against corporate monopoly. One of the ablest judicial minds in Pennsylvania, 
Judge George W. Woodward of Philadelphia, declared in 1873 that, “There is a 
general feeling .. . of distrust and suspicion and alarm at the growth and the 
magnitude of the power of these corporations.” He went on to say, “It is 
believed that they control the legislation of the country, and sometimes it is 
said that they control the judicial tribunals of the country... .” Concern for 
needs of the farmer led eventually to creation of the State Department of Agri- 
culture on March 13, 1895. Eventually, through an accumulation of bureaus in 
the Department, it came to oversee and regulate many phases of the agricultural 
situation and to develop many services for the improvement of agriculture in 
Pennsylvania. 

The unrest of the farmer and the worker was paralleled by general public 
concern over many problems created by changing conditions of Pennsylvania’s 
development and growth. The unregulated insurance business was placed under 
supervision of a State Insurance Department as early as 1873. In 1891 the un- 
regulated banks of the State were brought under control of a State Department 
of Banking created to codify and enforce previously scattered laws related to 
the banking business outside the field of the National Banks. From 1893 to 1899 
the number of State banks subject to inspection and regulation by this new 
Department increased from 63 to 1,460. Powers of the Department were expanded 
in 1895. 


Growing State Concern With Health, Pure Streams, and Forest Conservation 
—Public health became a statewide concern, along with the condition of the 
State’s rivers and streams and the conservation of the fast vanishing forest re- 
sources of Pennsylvania. State legislation on the subject of control of communi- 
cable diseases came in 1893. By 1899 Governor Hastings was able to report, 
“Almost every city and borough has now a Board of Health.” But he indicated 
that health problems were not solved in city and borough and that Statewide 
measures were necessary to protect fully the public health. In his same 1899 
message Hastings made a profound statement about the need for stream puri- 
fication and control in the public’s interest. Hastings declared, “We have now 
come to the point where the people of the State must determine whether the 
rivers and other public streams shall continue to be used as public sewers, or 
whether the waters thereof shall be kept pure.” This was the prelude to action on 
such matters. 

As late as 1870 Pennsylvania was still the Nation’s largest producer of lumber 
and wood products based on its once tremendous forest resources. There were a 
few far-sighted men, however, who saw that these forests were disappearing 
rapidly under a system of unlimited exploitation by the great lumber companies. 
They saw also that the forests had a relationship to the welfare of the people. 
In 1873, and again in 1874, Governor Hartranft called attention to the problem 
in his messages. A year later an American Forestry Congress held at Chicago 
pointed up the problem in the Nation. In 1876 meetings were held in Philadelphia 
by persons concerned with the problem and plans made for action. One of the 
leaders was Burnett Landreth of Bucks County who may have been the first 
person to advocate college and university training of persons in silviculture, the 
science of forestry. Ten years later the Pennsylvania Forestry Association was 
organized with Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock as its head. Rothrock is one of the great 
names in the story of early conservation in America and in Pennsylvania. Born 
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in McVeytown, Mifflin County April 9, 1839, Rothrock began his professional 
life as a physician and surgeon. He soon became interested in botany and forestry 
and as Michaux lecturer at the American Philosophical Society did much to 
center attention upon the importance of forests in terms of their value and 
the need for conservation of this great resource. The new Association quickly 
began to publish the magazine Forest Leaves and through it to develop interest 
in forest conservation throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Association was responsible for securing the support of the Governor 
and General Assembly in creating for Pennsylvania the State Forestry Commis- 
sion, established in 1887 to investigate and report on this problem of Pennsyl- 
vania’s forest resources. Out of the report came permanent establishment of the 
State Forestry Commission in 1893 and a monumental further report on the 
subject in 1895. The same year the forest service was attached to the State 
Department of Agriculture. This put Pennsylvania in the forefront in the entire 
Nation in the field of forest conservation. In the meantime, in 1897 the General 
Assembly acted to authorize purchase of not less than 40,000 acres of State 
Forest land at the head of the watersheds of the Ohio, Delaware, and Susque- 
hanna rivers. Up to November 30, 1898, the State had acquired 55,681 acres 
of State Forest lands, as reported by Governor Hastings in his message to the 
Assembly in January, 1899. By 1904 this acreage had grown to 443,592 and the 
great State Forest preserve of the Keystone State was no longer a dream of a few 
but a reality as established State policy. A hands-off policy in relation to one of 
our major natural resources had been dealt a death blow. 

The assault upon laissez-faire was so vigorous that it is little wonder that 
Governor Stone, the Quay-selected Governor, in his inaugural address in January 
1899 called for a halt on “investigating committees to investigate industrial 
and other questions” because they served little purpose other than to divert the 
Legislature from its proper pursuits. The ramparts of the “let things alone” phil- 
osophy of government had been breached but the fortress had not been captured. 
As was pointed out earlier, as late as 1915 Governor Brumbaugh was crying 
out against the philosophy that government should concern itself with social 
and economic problems. But such voices were mouthing phrases to provide a 
protective screen sought by those who were allied with political forces which 
had fought long and hard against the breakdown of Jaissez-faire in Pennsylvania 
government. 

Brumbaugh was the last of Pennsylvania’s governors who publicly espoused 
the idea that government should not concern itself with the social and general 
welfare of the people. Even before Brumbaugh, Tener had signed into law the 
Public Service Company law in 1913 creating regulation of all public utilities 
by a Commission. Indeed, despite the philosophy expressed in these sentences 
in his inaugural message, Brumbaugh himself became the center of an internal 
political battle in the Republican forces in Pennsylvania provoked by his ultimate 
acceptance of some leadership in the battle for constructive new legislation. 


The Penrose Forces Are Weakened—Before his term had ended, Brumbaugh 
had broken rather completely with the Penrose leadership. This came to pass 
only after a bitter fight in the General Assembly over Brumbaugh’s legislative 
program in which the Vare forces in Philadelphia aligned themselves back of the 
Governor as opposed to Penrose. Philadelphia became the major battleground 
for control of the State because Penrose had long since lost control in Allegheny 
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County. In 1915 in the mayoralty contest in Philadelphia the Vare-Penrose 
combination had elected Thomas B. Smith and defeated the independent and 
reform group which had succeeded in electing “Old Dutch Cleanser” Blanken- 
burg in the previous election. Smith quickly aligned himself fully with the 
Vare organization. Penrose, of all things, now supported the reform forces in 
an effort to break the power of the Vares in Philadelphia. Penrose and his reform 
ticket lost in the next election but in 1919 in the next mayoralty election the 
Penrose backed candidate, J. Hampton Moore and the usual eminently respect- 
able candidate, won by 1313 votes over the Vare selection. The death of Penrose 
two years later put an end to this strife. The Vares were left in full control of 
the Philadelphia Republican organization. 


The Grundy Leadership—While the Vares quite naturally exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the Republican politics of the entire State, they remained 
content for the most part to control Philadelphia. The death of Penrose left a great 
gap in the leadership of the Republican Party because his iron-hand rule had not 
encouraged the development of subordinate leaders who could take his place. A 
general chaotic pattern in Republican affairs was an inevitable result. The person 
who came closer possibly than any other one man to assuming Statewide leader- 
ship of the Republican organization was Joseph R. Grundy, Quaker manufacturer 
from Bristol. “Joe” Grundy had been a potent factor in Pennsylvania politics for 
the last thirty-five years. Head of William H. Grundy, Inc., textile manufacturers, 
Mr. Grundy gave the appearance of a gentle Quaker, mild, modest, and un- 
assuming and sprinkling his speech with Quaker “thees” and “thous.” In business 
and in politics he was quick, shrewd, and uncompromising, after the manner 
of the Quaker merchants of old. In October, 1909, Grundy was one of a small 
group of Pennsylvania industrialists taking part in the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. Grundy was elected president and held 
the office until 1947, when he surrendered it to his chief political lieutenant 
since the 1930’s, G. Mason Owlett, Wellsboro lawyer and former State Senator. 
The Association quickly became the largest such state association representing 
manufacturing interests in the entire country. In 1913 it established offices in 
Philadelphia, where they have since remained. One of the major concerns of the 
P.M.A., as it is familiarly known, became the organization and management of 
subsidiary casualty and fire insurance companies. The principal one of these 
affiliates, the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Company was 
chartered in 1915 and began business in 1916. The Association’s motto was 
stated as “Manufacturing is the Keystone of the Keystone State.” Through its 
insurance affiliates the Association developed considerable financial power 
through supplying the insurance needs of its members. 

One of the major concerns of the Association quickly became the advancing 
of certain policies of State government which it deemed essential to the promotion 
or the protection of the interests of Pennsylvania manufacturers. According to 
George Wharton Pepper’s autobiography, Grundy early adopted the theory that 
the politcal power once held in Pennsylvania at various times by such special 
interests as the railroads, the liquor manufacturers, or the Standard Oil Company 
could be better exercised in the interests of manufacturers as a body. At any 
rate, it was exactly this policy which Grundy began to put into practice and 
which the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association came to represent in the 
political affairs of the Commonwealth. It is quite natural that among the things 
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the Association did not want in Pennsylvania was any great body of legislation 
which would overly restrain business or place burdens upon it. Welfare and 
labor legislation, along with measures for any type of extensive control of 
manufacturing and its related interests, could be depended upon to encounter 
considerable opposition from Mr. Grundy and his powerful Association. 

Under such conditions, it was inevitable that the Association should work 
mainly through the Republican Party, which was the conservative party and 
traditionally aligned with the business and financial interests. In Congress, the 
Association favored high tariffs, of which Grundy became a major spokesman. 
As the Democratic Party later gained strength and became a “New Deal” party, 
the opposition of the Manufacturers’ Association to the Democratic Party and 
its policies became definite. The annual dinners of the Association held in Feb- 
ruary have long been known as a sounding board for State Republican politics. 
The death of Penrose placed Grundy in an advantageous position through the 
Association to develop considerable political stature as a new Republican leader. 
Neither Grundy nor any other person yet has ever quite attained the power held 
by Cameron, Quay, and Penrose which justifies the use of the term “boss” rather 
than “leader.” 


Governor Sproul Turns Progressive—In 1918 William Cameron Sproul of 
Chester was elected Governor. Sproul had been intimately associated with Penn- 
sylvania business and politics all of his life. His business experience included 
newpaper publishing, manufacturing, mining, banking, and railroads. In 1896 he 
was elected to the State Senate, where he served continuously until 1918. As 
State Senator, Sproul was responsible for much constructive legislation. Among 
his many achievements as a legislator was sponsorship of the acts establishing 
the State Highway Department in 1905. The “Sproul Road Bill” was long 
famous in the annals of Harrisburg. Sproul’s name had been associated with so 
many constructive measures in the general field of welfare and education that 
it was natural his administration as Governor would be equally concerned with 
these fields. Such legislative measures were not entirely to the liking of Grundy 
and his Manufacturers’ Association and were bitterly opposed in the Assembly. 

This situation came to a head when Governor Sproul tried to meet wartime 
inflationary effects on the State budget by proposing additional taxes. These were 
opposed by the Association led by Grundy. Friends of the administration were 
forced to resort to a political ruse in order to get through its program. At the 
close of the legislative session the Grundy controlled Speaker of the House declar- 
ed the body adjourned, believing the measures especially opposed by Grundy 
were killed. By pre-arrangement, friends of the administration remained behind 
and soon again called the body to order. The Speaker’s office was then declared 
vacant and a new one chosen by vote. House business was resumed. The next 
morning when the former Speaker returned to claim his office he was gently 
restrained from taking it. The newly organized House then passed in quick 
time the Sproul bills for a new State Department of Welfare, reorganization of 
the educational system, and other measures. The Department of Welfare, created 
by Act of May 25, 1921, was a long needed consolidation of scattered boards 
and commissions set up from time to time to cope with these problems. The 
State’s penal and charitable functions were not organized as an integral part 
of the administration of the State government. The educational act was the 
| famous Edmonds Act of 1921 which raised minimum salary and requirements for 
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teachers and other school officials and provided increased State aid for education. 
Sproul also expanded greatly the State Highway system and secured additional 
appropriations for it. Such measures were opposed by the Grundy forces as 
unnecessary additions to the State’s expenditures which would require more taxes. 


The First Pinchot Administration—The Grundy strategy rested on throwing 
the weight of his organization behind such candidates as promised to advance his 
interests. In the May, 1922, Republican State primary, Grundy threw that support 
back of Gifford Pinchot and against the so-called organization candidate who was 
George E. Alter, Sproul’s Attorney-General. The Grundy forces made full use of 
a strategy which was to serve them well for many decades. Despite the fact 
that Grundy represented manufacturing interests, he used consistently the 
Republican majority in rural counties to attain his ends. This was done by play- 
ing upon natural conservatism of the rural element and its Opposition to increased 
expenses or “frills and fads” in the State government at Harrisburg The natural an- 
tagonism of the farmer against the city worker was also played upon to produce 
farm votes against welfare or labor legislation. During the ensuing campaign 
much of the Pinchot program seemed less and less attractive to the Grundy 
forces and some of the upstate counties which had supported Pinchot’s nomina- 
tion were much less enthusiastic in aiding him in his election battle with John 
A. McSparran, his Democratic Opponent in the fall election. McSparran was a 
noted farm leader of long standing and influential as a leader in the State Grange 
and this gave him a considerable following in rural Pennsylvania. Pinchot was 
elected by a narrow margin of some 9,000 votes. 

Gifford Pinchot must be listed as a “reform governor” despite the ties which 
he developed with the Grundy forces. Together, Pinchot, and Sproul represented 
something of a delayed action Progressive Movement in Pennsylvania. Pinchot’s 
inaugural address on January 16, 1923, was devoted mainly to the same topics 
presented in his campaign. An ardent dry, Pinchot took a leading part in the 
prohibition controversy and promised “to drive out all saloons from Pennsyl- 
vania.” Other objectives stated were “good laws for the protection of working 
children, women and men,” and “the best schools in America” for Pennsylvania 
children. Pinchot promised also to check the centralization of government at 
Harrisburg in favor of “more home rule to cities, counties, townships and school 
districts.” He expressed his determination to “revise and equalize taxes, establish- 
ing a budget system to reorganize the State Government on a business basis” and 
to keep State expenses within its income with the people securing “a dollar’s worth 
of service for every dollar spent.” He ended by declaring that his election had 
demonstrated “the decision of the people to establish a new order....” 

The first Pinchot administration was characterized by vigorous activity 
in carrying out these pledges for the “new order.” One of the first Pinchot 
measures was the passage by the Assembly of an Administrative Code reorganiz- 
ing completely and in detail the entire State governmental administrative organi- 
zation. It covered more subjects that any other piece of legislation in the previous 
history of the Commonwealth and repealed more acts than had any other single 
law. The repeal portions of this Act No. 274 cover about thirty-eight pages of 
the Laws for 1923 while the “code” itself took 178 pages. In the words of 
Pinchot’s critics, it placed more power in the hands of the Governor than had 
resided in any other person, even including William Penn. A multitude of 
independent commissions and bureaus were forced into departmental organi- 
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zation patterns under control of the Governor. The Administrative Code is the 

basis for the administrative organization of the State government today and it 

has determined, therefore, the pattern of State government for more than thirty 
ears. 

Pinchot also made good his promise to establish a Governor’s State Budget 
and for the first time the Governor was able to present a carefully prepared 
estimate of State expenditures and potential income to each session of the 
General Assembly. A Personnel Secretary in the Governor’s office created a 
system of control over all State employment which in effect gave the chief 
executive the power to hire or dismiss virtually every State employee. Working 
as it has in close cooperation with county political organizations, this personnel 
administration created entirely outside any framework of actual law a system of 
recruiting State employees under a spoil’s political endorsement system which has 
come down to the present day. At the same time, detailed personnel studies 
were completed and adopted which classified all levels of State employment, 
established qualifications and salary scales for them, and created a scheme for 
graduated promotions and increases in compensation. Unfortunately, the features 
of the personnel system designed to promote efficiency and competence in 
the State service did not always work as outlined. So long as the signature of 
a county chairman of a particular party is needed on an employee’s applica- 
tion for State employment and the discharge or even the discipline of such 
employee is conditioned to a great extent upon the power of this county leader 
to support that employee, administrative regulations governing personnel mean 
very little in actual practice, 

Another important measure in relation to State personnel which was passed 
in the first Pinchot administration was that creating a State Employee’s Retirement 
system. Under its provisions, State employees pay a percentage of the salary re- 
ceived into a Retirement Fund managed by the State Employee’s Retirement 
Board. Upon retirement of the employee, the State contributes an equal amount 
to match that built up in the individual employee’s fund and the total is used to 
purchase a retirement annuity for that employee. Even today, this scheme remains 
one of the most progressive in the entire Nation. 


Pinchot’s Conservation and Welfare Program—Certainly, the most important 
development of the first Pinchot administration was the advancement of the 
State’s program of welfare legislation and control of economic and social con- 
ditions in the interests of the whole people. Laissez-faire really went out the 
window in Pennsylvania under Pinchot. The previously halting and sporadic 
attempts at progressive legislation were replaced with a forward looking and 
aggressive program of using the powers of the State government to further 
conservation of natural and human resources, to protect the unfortunate, and 
to establish controls over unhealthy business practices. Much of the progress 
achieved consisted of codifying as well as improving upon existing legislation. 

The program of wild life and game conservation adopted in Pennsylvania 
provides a good example of how the Pinchot regime brought about an orderly 
consolidation of early laws and practices. Pennsylvania, once so rich in wild life, 
was faced by the end of the 19th century with its virtual extinction. The rapid 
disappearance of timber lands was an important cause for this, but another potent 
factor was the complete lack of any limitation upon individual exploitation of 
such game as still remained. In 1895 the Board of Game Commissioners was creat- 
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ed. Its first appropriation in 1896 was a meager $800. By 1901 the amount had 
crawled upward to $3,000; in 1913 it reached $97,400. The basic purposes of the 
Board were study of the wild life problem, recommendations for essential control 
legislation, and enforcement of such laws as were passed. In 1897 a law was secur- 
ed prohibiting use of hounds in hunting the few remaining deer. Another act 
put an end to what is termed “market hunting,” or the hunting of wild game 
to sell the meat. These were severe limitations upon the freedom of individuals 
to hunt as they saw fit and to make hunting game for sale a business. They ran 
contrary to accepted practice and rights of Pennsylvanians since the colonial 
era and aroused great controversy at the time. In 1903 the first hunter’s license 
act was passed and applied to non-residents of the Commonwealth. As of 1913, 
however, the State had but one Game Protector for the entire State to enforce 
the game laws. 

The time had now arrived when the supply of game had dwindled to a point 
where positive rather than merely negative action was needed. In 1905 the first law 
was passed to set in motion a scheme which would really put Pennsylvania ahead 
of not only the other states but the whole world. It established the Game Refuge 
idea which set aside certain lands as game sanctuary areas where game could nat- 
urally propagate in safety and thus assure a continuing supply. The first such 
refuge was established on State Forest lands in Clinton County. The same year, 
black bear were given protection from hunters and could only be hunted under 
certain regulations. In 1907 restrictions were placed on hunting female deer. In 
1913 came the general licensing of all hunters with the resulting income devoted to 
the game and wild life program. A corps of game officials was now made possible 
and Game Refuge plans expanded, along with other conservation measures. In 
1919 the Board of Game Commissioners was authorized to purchase lands for 
State Game Land to further forward the program. The first such purchase was 
made in Elk County in 1920. 

Under Governor Pinchot and with creation of the Administrative Code, 
the whole body of laws and administrative practices relative to wild life and 
game conservation were codified and made more intelligible and enforceable. 
The same year the hunting license fees were increased to provide additional 
funds for the program. 

As might be expected because of his long standing leadership in the field 
of forest conservation, Governor Pinchot was interested keenly in further 
expansion of the State Forest program. Legislation providing for purchase of 
land to be used to propagate forest seedlings was passed on his recommendation. 
A new $25,000,000 bond issue for development of the State Forest land was also 
authorized but defeated at the polls. The use of convict labor for State Forest 
work was also authorized by law. The present Department of Forests and 
Waters was also a part of the Pinchot program under the sweeping provisions 
of the Administrative Code. The forestry functions of the Department of Agri- 
culture and its State Forest Commission plus the Department of Forestry of 
1901 and the Water Supply Commission were brought together in a single 
State Department of Forests and Waters devoted to the problems of Pennsylvania’s 
forests and waters. About this time the practice of acquiring depleted farm 
lands for reforesting became general. A State-wide program for protection of 
existing forests was given full support under Governor Pinchot, along with 
expansion of programs for production of seedlings in State nurseries. Through a 
Bureau charged with forest research and the Mont Alto Forest School, the 
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Department was expanding its study of all State Forest problems and producing 
careful plans for permanent and long range solutions. ‘The pioneer steps toward 
utilization of State Forest lands for park and recreational purposes were taken 
during this period. The value of these lands to the general public for such use 
was recognized as just as important as the conservation of timber resources. 
Social a now became an integral part of the planning for further State Forest 
growth. 





Pennsylvania State Fish Hatchery, Near Tionesta 


By Pinchot’s administration, the importance and indeed the necessity for 
turning attention to the water resources of the Commonwealth and their conserva- 
tion and purification was recognized fully by the State government. The pertinent 
comment of Governor Hastings in his message near the turn of the century 
already has been cited in this chapter. It was not until 1887 that systematic 
observation of rain and snowfall started in Pennsylvania. In 1915 the new Water 
Supply Commission began careful studies of precipitation and its relation to 
water supply. This Commission was created by law in 1905 and marked the 
start of the first careful study of stream behavior as influenced by the natural 
sources of water as a basis for water conservation. Data was accumulated by 
gauging stations located at principal river points. A steady increase in the 
number of these stations and in the efficiency of their equipment marked the 
growing concern with hydrographic data as a basis for intelligent study of the 
State’s water supply problems. One of the major concerns for this new con- 
sideration given to water supply was the growing water supply needs of the ex- 
panding city and urban population. Another was the hundreds of millions of 
gallons of water needed every day by the industry of Pennsylvania. Many of 
the great steel, iron, coal, and other industrial installations were pumping water 
directly from the rivers or were concerned with establishing huge storage reser- 
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voirs to insure water supply. The time had passed long since when water sup- 
ply was a local or individual and business problem. Maintaining an adequate 
water supply had become a State problem. 

The problem of water power became closely allied with that of water 
supply and the Pinchot administration made notable advances in meeting it. 
Prior to about 1915, the State had nothing that could be termed an established 
policy with regard to development of water power. In an earlier day water 
power meant mechanical power generated by water, but it now had come to 
mean mainly electric or hydro-electric power generated by water. Prior to 
1905 and creation of the Water Supply Commission, only 73 water power com- 
panies had been incorporated in Pennsylvania. By 1914 another 52 had been 
added. At the same time there was a marked increase in steam electric plants 
which also required tremendous quantities of water for condensing as well as 
boiler feed supply. A steam electric plant generating a modest 40,000 kilowatts 
required about 100,000,000 gallons of water a day. Only the largest rivers could 
furnish such amounts throughout the year. The water power problem had be- 
come acute by 1923. 

Under Pinchot’s driving leadership the Assembly authorized that year what 
was called the Giant Power Survey Board. It was established to secure the facts 
and to recommend a policy which would guarantee the industrial, transporta- 
tion, and family needs of the Commonwealth with not only abundant but also 
a cheap supply of electricity and electric power. Especial attention was directed 
to the possible use of coal to generate power. The Board’s recommendations 
were very broad. They included a controversial element in that strict regu- 
lation of utilities was deemed essential to protect capital invested. Mass produc- 
tion and transportation of electric power were advocated as basic to an abundant 
and cheap source. Strict regulation was demanded to guarantee that the con- 
sumer would reap the benefits of cheaper and more abundant electricity. To 
further the objectives outlined in the preliminary study, a permanent Giant 
Power Board and greatly enlarged powers of the rather weak and ineffective 
Public Service Commission created in 1915 were advocated. Nineteen bills were 
introduced in the regular session of the Assembly in 1925 and seven in the 
special session of that year to carry out these recommendations but all failed 
to pass. The Pinchot power program and its demand for more comprehensive 
regulation of the utilities met strong opposition from entrenched industrial and 
utility interests fearful that their existing advantages would be disturbed. The 
Governor did alert the public to the problem and the need. He did succeed, how- 
ever, in creating the new Department of Forests and Waters and creating within 
it a new Water and Power Resources Board. 


State Control Extended Over Streams—Creation of the latter Board was it- 
self a major step forward. The Board was made up of the Secretary of Forests 
and Waters as Chairman, the Secretary of Health and a representative of the 
Fish Commission and Public Service Commission. It was given power to pass 
on charter applications of water power companies, along with permits for con- 
struction of dams or other water obstructions interfering with free stream flow. 
It was allowed to issue limited power and limited water supply permits for 
periods of not over fifty years. The Board and its powers represented a further 
extension of State control over water resources represented by the streams and 
limited the opportunity of either individuals or corporations to exploit them 
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for their sole benefit. Back of it was the Inventory Act of 1913 in the Tener 
administration which directed the Water Supply Commission to make a com- 
lete inventory of all water resources of Pennsylvania. The Report was not 
published until 1921 but it included a thorough survey and inventory of these 
resources which constituted a monumental undertaking. The Commission also 
implemented the Report with general recommendations for public policy and 





Pymatuning Reservoir, in Crawford and Mercer Counties, from the Air 


permanent careful study of these resources with the aim of developing uniform 
policies consistent with the public interest. In so doing, Pennsylvania was putting 
itself ahead of most states in this field of public policy. 

The same year, 1923, saw the creation of yet another agency concerned 
with the waters of Pennsylvania, the Sanitary Water Board. It was empowered 
to establish “authority over sewerage and sewage disposal formerly exercised 
by the Department of Health and with the authority of the Department of 
Fisheries and of the Water Supply Commission with regard to the pre- 
vention of stream pollution, and also empowered to study and investigate 
methods of preventing stream pollution.” The establishing of the Board like- 
wise brought into focus a problem of mounting importance to Pennsylvanians. 
Urbanization and industrialization combined to create serious problems of pub- 
lic health caused by increasing pollution of public water supplies. Up to the 
early years of the 2oth century there was no State control of any kind over 
public water supplies or over municipal sewerage. Typhoid fever ran rampant 
and disease epidemics at last so aroused the General Assembly that in 1905 the 
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State Department of Health was created. One of its functions was establishing 
adequate sanitary controls over water supplies and sewerage. In 1906 alone there 
were some 24,500 Cases of typhoid and almost 4,000 deaths from it in Penn- 
sylvania. Within twenty-seven years this toll was reduced to 12 5 deaths. The 
Department was empowered to issue permits which were necessary in order to 
establish any public water supply and the permits were issued only after care- 
ful examination of sources and plans for the purification of the water. At the 
same time, the Department was given similar authority and powers relative to 
sewage systems sufficient to limit harmful discharge of sewage into public 
streams. 

The new Sanitary Water Board quickly evolved certain basic policies which 
came to be known nationally as the “Pennsylvania Plan.” This included classi- 
fication of streams in terms of required degree of reduction or abatement of 
pollution, scientific sanitary surveys of rivers to determine use and condition 
and degree of pollution, co-operation with industry under agreements with re- 
gard to treatment of industrial wastes, and inter-state agreements regarding 
streams of adjoining states. In 1924 an agreement was made with the leather 
tanning industry, one of the worst offenders because of the nature of its wastes, 
to study tannery waste problems. In 1926 a similar agreement was made with 
another major offender, the paper and pulp manufacturers. In 1928 the by- 
product coke industry was brought into an agreement. The same year the 
manufactured gas industry was brought into the group and in 1929 the bitumin- 
ous coal industry. In 1922 the first inter-state agreement was drawn up with 
New Jersey for the Delaware River. In 1924 West Virginia and Ohio entered 
into a control agreement with Pennsylvania governing the Ohio River. No new 
regulatory measure is at once completely effective and enforcement is difficult 
and often accompanied by strong Opposition and litigation on the part of those 
subject to controls. However, the Pinchot administration made an important 
move forward in establishing effective laws and machinery with which to apply 
them to the problem of protecting the people’s health against ungoverned 
utilization of the public water supplies of the State as a dumping ground for 
sewage and waste. Laissez-faire would never rule again in this field of public 
concern. 


Welfare Laws—Pinchot’s administration made notable though on the whole 
less striking advances in the direction of certain other welfare legislation. A 
Mental Health Act made new advances on this important front and set in 
motion a modern mental institutions and health program. Laws relative to care 
of insane and mental defectives were substantially revised and improved. Pin- 
chot made an effort to reform the workmen’s compensation statutes, for which 
there was genuine need. The original 1915 legislation had proved to come far 
from meeting the problem, both in terms of its administration and the extent 
of coverage provided workers. The injured worker in Pennsylvania was forced 
still to bear a heavy percentage of costs of an accident and the accompanying 
medical expenses. A maximum payment of $15 a week was permitted under 
existing laws. This figure placed Pennsylvania twenty-ninth among all states in 
maximum payments and lowest of all industrial states in general liberality of its 
system of workmen’s compensation. The industrial representation in the As- 
sembly, supported by many rural votes, killed the Pinchot attempt to liberalize 
the system. 
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Other Reforms—While thus assaulting with great success the ramparts of 
laissez-faire government, Pinchot also crusaded for other reforms. An extra 
legislative session was called by the Governor on January 13, 1926, and re- 
mained in session for about a month. Legislation requiring mandatory re- 
opening of ballot boxes in cases of alleged election frauds was passed. The first 
State tax on gasoline sales with the funds devoted to the State highway ex- 
pansion program was also adopted. Laws strengthening regulation of the sale 
and manufacture of alcohol were likewise pushed through the legislature. Pin- 
chot had campaigned as an ardent dry promising to drive the saloon out of 
Pennsylvania. He made good in 1923 with passage of the Snyder Act outlaw- 
ing the licensed saloon and providing for State enforcement measures back of 
the Eighteenth or prohibition of liquor amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
The Assembly did not back up this legislation with adequate funds for en- 
forcement and Pinchot’s anti-liquor plans had to be aided in part by funds from 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, better known simply as the W. C. 
T. U. Pinchot also succeeded in securing the so-called “blue-sky” laws prohibit- 
ing sale of fraudulent securities. All in all, the political reform aspects of the 
administration were not without significance. Yet a further feather in the cap 
of the Pinchot administration was his ability to bring the State out of debt and 
leave office with a surplus. 


The Tangled 1926 Election—Had the Constitution of 1873 permitted re- 
election of a governor there can be little doubt but that Gifford Pinchot would 
have served two continuous terms. Though he inspired the deepest and most 
lasting dislike, even to hatred, on the part of those who differed seriously with 
him and his program, Governor Pinchot had pushed through a remarkable 
series of social and political reform measures which endeared him to the general 
public. However, Pinchot could not succeed himself and John S. Fisher, a re- 
latively conservative but distinguished Republican succeeded him in 1927. 

The election of 1926 in Pennsylvania was one of the most bitter in recent 
decades. The U. S. Senate seat was at stake along with the governorship. Since, 
both in Pennsylvania and the Nation at large, the Republican Party was about 
as solidly entrenched as just after the Civil War, the real contest was in the 
Spring primary of the Republican Party. Pinchot made a bold try for the 
senatorial nomination. He was opposed by the distinguished conservative Phila- 
delphia lawyer, George Wharton Pepper, seeking re-election. Pepper was ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Senate by Governor Sproul to fill the unexpired term of 
Boise Penrose upon the latter’s death in 1921 and was now the choice of con- 
servative business interests for another term. William S. Vare, as leader of the 
powerful Philadelphia city Republican organization, likewise had ideas that a 
U. S. Senate seat would round out his career very nicely. Pinchot was thus 
made in actuality an anti-organization candidate in terms of both his opponents. 
Vare ran on a “beer and light wines” plank while Pinchot was a pronounced 
dry and Pepper never did quite make clear his stand. Pepper’s candidacy for 
the Senate was linked with that of John S. Fisher for the governorship by a 
common support from Joseph Grundy and the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association interests. 

Western Pennsylvania had long been something of a law to itself in Re- 
publican politics and remained so under the influence of the powerful financial 
and industrial interests represented by the Mellon family. Senator David A. 
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Reed, noted Pittsburgh lawyer, had been appointed to the U. S. Senate also 
in 1921 by Sproul and could be looked upon as a “Mellon man.” Before Reed, 
another great Pittsburgh lawyer and former cabinet member, Philander C. 
Knox, had held a Senate seat until his death in 1920 as a representative of the 
business and financial power of western Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh. The busi- 
ness empire involved with the Mellon and associated interests was so huge and 
so important it is not to be wondered that it had what most contemporaries re- 
garded as more or less hand picked representation in the U. S. Senate. In ad- 
dition to a great banking empire headed by Andrew W. Mellon, represented in 
the conservative Republican administrations after World War I as Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Mellon interests included aluminum, oil, and coke. With na- 
tional and even international concerns at stake, it is little wonder the Mellons 
concerned themselves politically with State and Nation. Generally speaking, the 
Mellons favored an enlightened and at times what even might be called a 
genuinely progressive conservatism. Using modern parlance, they were usually 
in favor of candidates and policies of government a little to the right of center 
but not extremely to the right. 

On such a basis, the Mellon group found it expedient to ally with Grundy 
in supporting Pepper for another term in the U. S. Senate and John S. Fisher 
for Governor. The Vares supported for the gubernatorial nomination Edward 
S. Beidleman. When the bitter contest involving unprecedented expenditures 
of money in the interests of the two competing organizations came to an end, 
William S. Vare had been nominated for the Senate by a margin of some 
80,000 votes over Pepper. Pinchot received 329,127 votes and thus defeated 
Pepper and the Grundy-Mellon bid for power in this race. In the gubernatorial 
contest, Fisher defeated Beidleman by a very close vote. The Democrats selected 
William B. Wilson, outstanding labor statesman and Wilson’s Secretary of La- 
bor as candidate for the U. S. Senate. He was defeated by nearly 200,000 votes 
by Vare in the fall election. Three years later, following a prolonged in- 
vestigation of excessive campaign expenditures in the Republican primary totalling 
over $2,000,000 for all candidates and about $750,000 on Vare’s behalf, Vare 
was denied his seat by vote of the Senate. Fisher, now Governor, promptly 
appointed his supporter Joseph R. Grundy to the unexpired term. He was de- 
feated by “Puddler Jim” James J. Davis when Grundy ran for a full term in 


1930. 


Governor Fisher’s Term—John S. Fisher was a native of Indiana County 
and a graduate of Indiana State Normal. He started life as a school teacher and 
after seven years turned to the study of law and was admitted to the bar. Like 
many a lawyer, his interest turned to politics and in 1901 he was elected 
State Senator. He served two terms and was chairman of the notably upright 
and forthright committee which investigated the Capitol graft scandals. In 
1919 Fisher was made Secretary of Banking and filled this post with equal 
ability. As Governor, Fisher won the title of “the builder,” and it was one of 
which he was proud. Pinchot left the State with a substantial surplus in the 
State Treasury as a result of adoption of intelligent State budgets aided by 
rigid economy and rich tax yields in a prosperous era. Fisher put this money 
and the steadily increasing revenues of his own administration in “boom” times 
at work on an extensive building program to improve facilities at State insti- 
tutions and to further develop the State Highway System. Welfare institutions, 
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the State Teachers Colleges, hospitals, and. ‘The Pennsylvania State University 
were among recipients of some $39,000,000 in building grants. More than 
$23 5,000,000 was spent on the State’s highway program. More than 4,000 miles 
of new State Highway was built and at least 1,000 resurfaced. A capable busi- 
ness man and acquainted with sound financial practices, Fisher in 1927 put 
through legislation creating the present State Department of Revenue. The job 
of developing the Governor’s State budget, which had been handled in the 
Secretary of Commonwealth’s office, was now placed with a Budget Secretary 
in the office of the Governor. These measures consolidated and improved per- 
manently State financial and revenue collection practices. As an electoral re- 
form measure, Fisher also endorsed use of voting machines by local election dis- 
tricts. Greatly interested in forest conservation, he also promoted addition of 
some 450,000 acres to the State Forest lands. All in all, John S. Fisher left office 
with a distinguished if conservative record. 


Pinchot Again—The gubernatorial bug, along with that for U. S. Senator, 
was always buzzing in the ear of Gifford Pinchot. Having failed in his attempt 
to go from the governorship to the Senate, Pinchot utilized the sizable in- 
dependent political machine which he had developed as a personal following to 
win once more the Republican primary nomination for Governor in the May, 
1930, contest. His opponent was the distinguished Francis Shunk Brown, a 
noted lawyer and jurist who had so-called “organization” support. Pinchot 
again had the aid of the Grundy faction and won. The Democrats selected as 
candidate John M. Hemphill. The major issue was determined by Pinchot and 
his famous dry proclivities. Hemphill ran on an anti-prohibition ticket and at- 
tracted considerable support from “wets.” The Vare organization deserted the 
Republicans to support Hemphill. Despite this vigorous opposition, Pinchot won 
by a not too substantial margin of 1,073,600 votes to 991,606. 

Pinchot appeared in his inauguaral address in January as the same ram- 
paging progressive of old. His major attention was centered upon what he termed 
“the attack of the public utilities’ which must be brought under control by 
the State government. He pledged himself to keep “the government of Penn- 
sylvania free from public utility domination.” He also returned to the issue of 
clean elections in an obvious assault upon organization practices in Philadelphia. 
It was in this inaugural that Pinchot made his famous pledge to “get the far- 
mer out of the mud.” This was one of the few major objectives the Governor 
was to attain. Additional thousands of miles were added to the State Highway 
system in rural Pennsylvania and improved with hard surface macadam. No 
particular effort was made to make these country roads free of curves or grades, 
or even wide enough at all points for two-lane traffic, but they did get rural 
Pennsylvania “out of the mud” to an extent not true of any other single state. 
These new hard surfaced roads, free from mud or dust, emancipated thousands 
of rural families by bringing them closer to town and city for trade, business, 
and recreation. Even today in rural Pennsylvania these highways are still known 
largely to the generation of the 1930’s as “Pinchot roads.” The Assembly acted 
favorably on redistricting the State into thirty-four Congressional districts. 
It took steps to require truck and bus traffic to bear its share of taxes for high- 
way maintenance and agreed to a few other minor proposals. Basically, the As- 
sembly was controlled by organization Republicans bitterly opposed to Pinchot S 
progressive program and it was voted down by them with great satisfaction. 
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Pennsylvania Faces Depression and Public Relief—The most noteworthy de- 
velopment of Pinchot’s second administration was its success in meeting the 
general distress occasioned by the financial depression which hit the entire 
Nation beginning with the 1929 collapse of an inflated stock market. The en- 
suing holocaust was so terrible in its consequences, as compared with previous 
periodic depressions in the business cycle, as to lead to abandonment of the 
familiar term “panic.” By 1931, as Pinchot took office, the hard times and gen- 
eral unemployment had reached such proportions that usual measures for public 
charity and relief had failed to cope with the problem of human want and suf- 
fering. By the approach of winter in November of 1931 it was estimated that 
at least 900,000 Pennsylvanians were out of jobs and on the verge of terrible 
suffering and even starvation through no fault of their own. An entirely new 
problem of the relationship of government to the welfare of the people arose. 
The pronounced policy of leaving such problems to local “poor laws” and the 
“county home,” with such help as private charity rendered, could no longer 
justify itself. Not a few thousand but hundreds of thousands, more than one 
tenth of the total population of the entire State, were in distress, Of course, in 
industrial centers the proportion was much higher and in some areas almost 
all the working population was unemployed. 

Pinchot acted with characteristic vigor and called a special session of the 
General Assembly for November 9. He placed before it a sweeping plan to 
deal with the crisis. It proposed that the State unite with units of local govern- 
ment in providing a fund of $136,700,000, and nineteen separate bills were 
presented to cover the plan. Even in this critical situation, the bitterness of the 
anti-Pinchotites was so great as to generate strong opposition. Something had to 
be done, however, and even the Pinchot foes realized it. The Talbot Act pro- 
vided $10,000,000 in State funds to be allocated to local poor districts to re- 
lieve distress. By an extremely conservative ruling of the State Supreme Court 
even this paltry sum had to be taken from State appropriations earmarked for 
hospitals, colleges, and other relief grants. Pinchot called another special ses- 
sion for June 27, 1932, as the number of unemployed reached an estimated 
1,150,000 and about another million workers had been reduced to part-time 
jobs. Though Pennsylvania had only eight per cent of the Nation’s total popu- 
lation, Pinchot pointed out in his message to the Assembly that ten per cent 
of the Nation’s unemployed were in the Keystone State. Pinchot estimated that 
at least $60,000,000 a year was needed in State aid to meet the problem. 

Once more, the foes of the Governor were at work to block his plans and 
an adequate measure of help was not forthcoming. Falling revenues faced the 
State, as a result of depression and lowered tax collections, at the same time these 
added funds were needed. Rural counties objected to huge relief appropriations 
which they must share in paying for in taxes when they were not receiving 
proportionate benefits as their unemployment problem was nil. A sales tax on 
gross sales to raise some $12,000,000 a year was enacted. Local government was 
authorized to borrow for unemployment relief using uncollected taxes as col- 
lateral. Regular State appropriations were cut nearly six million dollars to help 
balance expenditures against increased outgo. An amendment to the Consti- 
tution to permit a $25,000,000 relief bond issue was authorized. In the regular 
session of the Assembly in 1933 an additional appropriation of $45,000,000 was 
made for unemployment relief. Beer and bank interests were taxed to help meet 
this vast new burden on the State budget. 
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; Existing Relief and Welfare Agencies—The supervision and organization of 
this vast new field of enterprise upon the part of the State government in it- 
self created problems and necessitated an entirely new bureau or administrative 
unit. In order to understand the scope and nature of the situation it is necessary 
to review at this point the progressive development of State relief and welfare 
measures and their administration as they existed when the Commonwealth was 
plunged into the problem of large scale relief programs created by mass un- 
employment by 1933. In 1921, as noted earlier, scattered welfare agencies and 
programs of the State government were centralized in the new Department of 
Welfare created by Act of May 25, 1921. While the major responsibilities of 
the new State Department centered on management of correctional institutions 
and various State hospitals, it quickly became vested with other related welfare 
functions. Within the Department, a State Welfare Commission acted as a 
general advisory board. This Commission was appointed by the Governor and 
empowered to bring to the attention of the Department various welfare prob- 
lems. Within the Department there were also a Bureau of Assistance and a 
Bureau of Children. The first was concerned with what today is known as pub- 
lic assistance or relief, in so far as the State was then involved in this problem. 
The Bureau of Children was concerned with administration of laws relative to 
protection and care of poor or delinquent children. The Department also ad- 
ministered the Mother’s Assistance program begun in 1913. 

In 1925 a State Council for the Blind was created and added to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare to formulate policies relative to prevention of blindness and 
the helping of those who were blind and could not help themselves. In 1925 
the Assembly enacted laws to control solicitors of funds for allegedly charitable 
purposes and empowered the Department of Welfare to issue or to refuse re- 
gistration certificates for all agencies or associations raising funds by public 
solicitation for welfare and charitable purposes. The Department was also vested 
with administration and enforcement of the Mental Health Act of 1923 and its 
amendments. Under this new law, the Department of Welfare became respon- 
sible not only for administering the eight State mental hospitals but also super- 
visiting more than fifty county and private mental institutions of various types. 
The Department was likewise equipped with a Division of Research and Statistics 
for assembling, tabulating, and reporting on varied welfare problems on a State- 
wide basis. 

It is easy to observe that by the decade of the twenties Pennsylvania had 
witnessed a very considerable broadening of the scope of the State’s concern with 
welfare problems as related to the people. Protection and care of the mentally 
ill and of dependent children and mothers, along with many other welfare 
services, had become an important concern of the Commonwealth to an ex- 
tent not before recognized. Again as noted earlier, the problem of care of the 
aged had become recognized as a State responsibility, at least to some degree. 
By 1934 Pennsylvania had fifty-nine mothers’ assistance boards in as many coun- 
ties and eight boards administering the old age assistance and blind pension 
laws. To these programs there had been added in 1929 a Veterans’ Relief Act 
administered by a State Veterans’ Commission with the aid of local veterans’ 
organizations. All funds were provided by the State. 

The problem of poor relief, as it was generally called, had been with the 
Commonwealth throughout its history and was the subject by 1933 of some 
1400 separate laws on the statute books. However, until the unemployment crisis 
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placed more than a million people in the ranks of the poor, this was treated largely 
as a local problem at the county level. Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, as cities 
within counties, had their own city welfare departments. There were some 
dozen instances in which the county co-operated with township or borough 
governments in establishing organizations for poor relief. A report of the newly 
organized State Planning Board in 1934 indicated that in the 67 counties there 
were 85 almshouses, 425 poor districts, and 966 directors and overseers of the 
poor. The 425 poor districts were administered by 425 separate poor boards. 
The absence of any unified approach to these welfare problems was an in- 
evitable result of such an organization. It is easy to understand how the effort 
of the Talbot Act in 1932 to appropriate funds to help these boards to in turn 
help meet the relief situation created by unemployment hardly represented a 
satisfactory way of meeting the issue. 


New State Relief and Welfare Program—Pennsylvania by 1933 was faced with 
the necessity of establishing a totally new type of administrative machinery to 
meet the giant new relief problem. In an effort to cope with it, an agency called 
the State Emergency Relief Board was created. It was composed of five ex- 
officio State officials, the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the Auditor Gen- 
eral, the State Treasurer, and the Speaker of the House. The Executive Director 
of the Board was Eric Biddle of Philadelphia. Local administration was broken 
down into thirteen areas, inter-county emergency relief units which covered 
forty-one counties. Membership of these area boards totalled forty-one per- 
sons. ‘I'wenty-six county emergency relief units were also created. Nearly 200 
Pennsylvanians served on these boards, contributing their services. Each area 
and county unit was the basis for creating an unsalaried area or county 
Emergency Relief Board with an executive and staff. The area and county boards 
were appointed by and acted directly as the representatives or agents of the 
State Emergency Relief Board. As of November 17, 1934, this organization was 
providing direct or work relief to 374,900 cases, including both families and 
single residents. The cases represented a total of about 1,500,000 individuals. 
Pennsylvania’s unemployed population at the end of 1934 was almost. as large 
as the entire population of Nebraska. The SERB, as it became known, got its 
funds from both State and Federal relief monies. 

In 1934 Pennsylvania began for the first time its system of blind pensions. 
On December 1, 1934, it also put into operation the Old Age Assistance program. 
These functions were administered through the Department of Welfare and the 
existing mothers’ assistance boards in the fifty-nine counties in which mothers’ 
assistance plans were in operation. Special boards were created in the remain- 
ing eight counties. The newly created State Planning Board in its report in 
1934 recognized the confusion which had arisen from the relief crisis and its 
relationship to the new public assistance programs by recommending a county 
welfare board plan. This plan called for establishment in each county of an 
appointed county welfare board composed of unpaid citizens serving in the 
public interest. Under the boards it was proposed that a paid staff and director 
be appointed, utilizing civil service and a merit system. Poor relief, mothers’ 
assistance, old age assistance, blind pensions, care of dependent or neglected 
children and unemployment relief would all be administered under these boards 
and supported out of both Federal and State funds. The entire organization was 
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to be placed under the State Department of Welfare. This plan was to bear 
fruit in the later Democratic administration of Governor George Earle. 


Backgrounds of the New Deal—The impact of the depression led all Ameri- 
ca again to turn its attention to correcting weaknesses in our democracy. The 
crusading spirit of the Progressive era, with, its emphasis upon critical analysis of 
our politics, economy, and society with a view to modernization and reform, 
had worn itself out in the greater crusade which Woodrow Wilson declared to 
be the task of making the entire world “safe for democracy.” The high idealism 
of that crusade died with the defeat of the League of Nations and the idea of 
full American co-operation in developing a new world democracy. Oddly 
enough, according to the autobiographical reminiscences of former U. S. Senator 
Joseph Guffey, the defeat of Wilson’s idealistic proposals may be attributed to 
Senator Philander Knox, backed financially by Henry Clay Frick and Andrew 
W. Mellon. From this powerful combination of steel, coke, aluminum and oil 
came the funds to develop the powerful campaign of propaganda which turned 
the tide against the League proposal because these interests feared another four 
years of Democratic rule in Washington which might result from success in this 
international proposal. Boise Penrose is reliably said to have been a power in 
dictating the nomination of Warren G. Harding in 1920 and with his election 
came the “normalcy” which certain tycoons and politicos desired with such 
ardor as to place cash on the barrel to get it. 

While Harding and Coolidge were providing the Nation with this more 
normal and conservative way of doing things, the forces back of the great depres- 
sion were building, if slowly. Seeming prosperity had many artificial and false 
fronts. When this false fagade collapsed after 1929 it paved the way for a “New 
Deal” and a return to power by the Democratic Party. Nationally, this came 
about in 1932 with the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the presidency. 
Within two years the Democrats in Washington were writing into the Federal 
statute books a whole host of welfare and social reform measures which may- 
hap justified the fears of Frick and Mellon in earlier years. Attention was turned 
also to a re-survey of the American system with a view to developing plans 
to cope with new problems in a sensible way. An integral part of this new ap- 
proach was the appointment of a National Planning Board and a National Re- 
sources Board, the latter headed by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
a Pennsylvanian by descent. The National Planning Board requested the several 
states to establish similar boards and to submit reports surveying state condi- 
tions and problems in the social and economic fields. Conservation of resources 
was now taking on a new meaning going beyond that of the Progressive era. 
Now, in addition to concern with saving dwindling natural resources, it meant 
the conservation of the lives and well-being of human individuals. In Pennsy]- 
vania, Governor Pinchot spoke much the same language as Harold Ickes and 
appointed a Pennsylvania State Planning Board. Lewis E. Staley was appointed 
chairman. Members were Eric H. Biddle, Charlotte E. Carr, John W. Edelman, 
| Donald Guthrie, M.D., Alice F. Liveright, Edward B. Logan, James N. Rule, and 
Philip Sterling. On December 31, 1934, Governor Pinchot transmitted to Sec- 
retary Ickes the Preliminary Report of this Board. It was the first comprehensive 
survey of problems of human and natural resource conservation ever made in 
the Keystone State. As a part of it there were extensive recommendations for 
changes and improvements which set the stage for a “little New Deal” in Penn- 
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sylvania. Oddly enough, a liberal Republican paved the way for a Democratic 
administration to carry out New Deal goals in Pennsylvania. 

By 1934 the reform enthusiasm engendered by the policies of F. D. R. was 
sweeping the country. It combined with the distress caused by unemployment 
to produce a political overturn in Pennsylvania. The Republican candidate for 
the gubernatorial office was William A. Schnader, Philadelphia lawyer and 
Pinchot’s Attorney General. The Democrats selected George H. Earle, former 
minister to Austria and wealthy Philadelphian. The Earles had a distinguished 
family background in land, business and finance. The one seat in the U. S. 
Senate was contested between two Pittsburghers, Republican conservative David 
A. Reed running for re-election and Joseph F. Guffey on the Democratic 
ticket. Guffey was descended from an old Pittsburgh family with a long career 
in Democratic politics and business. In business as secretary and later general 
manager of the Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh utility company, Guffey had 
been a one-time business associate of the Reeds. Guffey later achieved wealth 
in the oil and gas field. His contacts with Kingsley House, Pittsburgh settle- 
ment house, gave him a warm social consciousness. Guffey was associated in 
various ways with the Wilson administration and was a close friend and political 
associate of Woodrow Wilson. Guffey also played an important part in bring- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt to the fore as Democratic candidate for the presidency 
in 1932 and aligning Pennsylvania Democrats back of him, despite the open op- 
position of Harrisburg’s conservative Vance McCormick, Wilson’s national 
chairman. Guffey had also served as Democratic State Chairman and National 
Committeeman. Following Roosevelt’s election, Guffey went to work with 
vigor to insure a Democratic administration at Harrisburg. As much as any 
single person, “Joe” Guffey engineered the Democratic victory of 1934 in the 
Keystone State. His strength as Pennsylvania’s “Mr. Democrat” was indicated 
by the fact that the Guffey margin for the Senate in 1934 was twice that of 
Earle for Governor, 60,000 to 125,000. The influence of Pennsylvania labor was 
very potent in securing the Democratic victory and Thomas Kennedy, Inter- 
national Secretary of the United Mine Workers, was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. The Democrats carried the House but Earle faced a divided State Senate. 


George Earle and Pennsylvania’s “Little New Deal”?—A consequence of the 
divided Assembly was the holding up of some of Earle’s “little New Deal” 
measures until the second half of his term. The strength of the conservative 
forces in the Republican Party cannot be under-estimated. The power of the 
Manufacturers’ Association was so great that even under Republican Pinchot, 
the Governor in his second administration had been forced to ask Democratic 
President Roosevelt to use his influence with Pennsylvania Democratic leaders 
such as Joseph Guffey and David Lawrence to secure Democratic votes in the 
General Assembly to help push through the Pinchot program. These conser- 
vative forces dug themselves in desperately against Earle’s program. The out- 
going Pinchot administration left Governor Earle with a legacy of nearly 
2,000,000 relief cases and an ineffective administrative organization to handle the 
problem. New taxes were needed and these the Republicans opposed with all 
their power. Attempts to push through measures outlawing company-paid deputy 
sheriffs, more liberal workmen’s compensation legislation, restrictions on work- 
ing hours of women, curbs on company unions and company stores, restrictions 
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of labor dispute injunctions, and establishing the right of unionization and col- 
lective bargaining were all fought by the Republican Old Guard and killed. 
The Earle administration did succeed early in forcing through its new 
: relief program, enabling legislation permitting State participation in Federal 
work relief programs, a law outlawing the coal and iron police, and a stronger 
child labor act. The record of obstruction and opposition of the Republican 
State Senate became a major issue in the State elections in 1936. With the sup- 
port of labor, the Democrats now captured control of the entire General As- 
sembly and in 1937 were in a position to move rapidly in securing redemption 
of campaign pledges. The year 1937 was the peak year of Pennsylvania’s re- 
form program under the “Tittle New Deal.” 

One of the important measures of the era was the final establishment of the 
General State Authority. Constitutional limitations upon the borrowing power 
of the State made it impossible for Pennsylvania to avail itself of effective use 
of Federal Emergency Public Works funds. The Democrats succeeded in getting 
through the 1935 session of the Assembly an act creating The General State 
Authority as a public corporation and agent of the government to undertake 
various public works with State and Federal funds. The original act was declared 
unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court, but on February 4, 1937, the 
Court reversed itself and handed down a new and favorable opinion. A supple- 
mentary Act of Assembly dated May 18, 1937, further defined the purpose and 
powers of the Authority. It was actually activated on February 24. Within a 
short time the Authority had embarked on a $65,000,000 building program at 
State institutions throughout the Commonwealth. State educational institutions, 
State hospitals, the Farm Show Arena in Harrisburg, the Finance Building in the 
State Capitol group, State Armories, and even the restoration of the manorial home 
of William Penn on the Delaware were recipients of State Authority aid. An 
initial outright grant of $10,000,000 and conditional grant of another $10,000,000 
in Federal funds were part of Authority’s funds. The remainder of the money 
was secured by sale of General State Authority funds to the State Employees 
and State Teachers Retirement Funds. Jobs provided by this multi-million dol- 
lar public works program scattered throughout the Commonwealth did much 
to relieve the unemployment crisis. 


Federal Relief Aids—Further aid in solving this problem came from the 
fullest possible co-operation of the agencies of the State government in sponsor- 
ing projects of the Federal Works Progress Administration. The WPA, as it 
became known generally, was established under the Emergency Relief Act 
of Congress in 1935 and the Pennsylvania Works Progress Administration went 
into operation in July of that year. Its purpose was to provide useful employ- 
ment for able-bodied men and women on relief roles under a “security wage” 
determined by the President. Projects were organized under direct sponsorship 
by State and local governmental agencies whose share of the cost consisted of 
materials, supplies, and supervision. Work on highways and streets, playgrounds 
and parks, airports, sewage systems, sewing, and sanitation and health furnished 
most of the labor projects. Through the Historical Records Survey, Federal 
projects in the fields of art, the theatre, music, and the Federal Writers’ Project, 
employment was also provided for clerical and white collar unemployed. A 
Statewide Pennsylvania Historical Survey sponsored by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission carried on valuable historical work which produced ulti- 
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mately several important publications and an accumulation of valuable source 
materials. Inventories of valuable county records in county offices were pub- 
lished for several counties. Inventories of newspapers and church records were 
completed. Sixteen districts were created in the State for decentralized adminis- 
tration of the WPA. Thousands of persons found worth while employment un- 
der it. Between July, 1935, and December of the same year WPA employment 
rose to 250,000. The maximum number of workers at any one time was about 
290,000. WPA was liquidated in 1943 as war conditions brought a return of 
prosperity and employment. 

While WPA was the victim of many jokes about “leaf raking,” it made a 
major contribution to unemployment relief and left behind it many valuable 
permanent improvements. From the WPA Writers’ Project came the valuable 
publication Pennsylvania: a Guide to the Keystone State and several local 
guides. The Federal Theatre Project not only provided employment for actors 
but did much to encourage more widespread and popular development of the 
community theatre. The WPA Federal Music Project made a similar contri- 
bution in the field of music. Unemployed architects and others made valuable 
surveys of Pennsylvania’s architectural treasures. Several major historical con- 
tributions were made or started under the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey 
of Northwestern Pennsylvania and its successor the WPA Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey. These include Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and The Papers of JCB as major publications of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission. The mimeographed edition of the Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, 
British commander of the French and Indian War era, attracted national at- 
tention as a project to make historical sources more readily available. A tre- 
mendous reserve of collected surveys of newspaper collections, county records, 
church records, and other materials, including large quantities of transcriptions 
of historical sources, were turned over to the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission when the WPA was liquidated and form an integral and 
permanent part of State historical collections today. 

In addition to the WPA, other Federal relief agencies carried on extensive 
programs in Pennsylvania because it was an industrial area with a large volume 
of unemployment. One of the earliest of these was President Roosevelt’s pride 
and joy, the Civilian Conservation Corps or the CCC. Pennsylvania profited 
greatly from this project because of its concern with conservation and improve- 
ment work in the forests. Some 19,000 were employed in 1940 in building road- 
ways, improving recreational facilities, and generally improving the State Forest 
and Parks in Pennsylvania. The National Youth Administration, known as the 
NYA, provided projects suited to the talents of the unemployed youth of the 
Nation and at one time in 1940 employed as many as 55,000 Pennsylvania 
youth, Among its permanently worth while projects was aid in developing the 
Daniel Boone Homestead in Berks County. The Earle administration gave whole- 
hearted co-operation in developing these Federal programs in Pennsylvania, which 
were continued in the following Republican administration of Governor Ar- 
thur H. James until World War II produced mass employment. 


The Department of Public Assistance—Not all of the expense of meeting 
relief burdens was carried by the Federal government. Tax legislation to pro- 
vide some $5,000,000 a month for relief purposes was quickly secured at the 
opening legislative session of the Earle Administration in 1935. A special ses- 
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sion in May provided an additional $45,000,000 to meet costs until the end of 
1937- Equally important in meeting the crisis was the action taken to pull to- 
gether in a single State department the duties of the State Emergency Relief 
Board and the Department of Welfare which pertained to this problem of re- 
lief and assistance. The divided nature of this responsibility during the second 
Pinchot administration already has been painted out. By Act of Assembly in 
1937 a new State Department of Public Assistance was created to take over 
these functions and to merge relief and public assistance. The importance of 
the step lies in the fact that it was now recognized for the first that some forms 
of public assistance to certain needy groups would become a permanent responsi- 
bility of the State. Aid to dependent children, administration of the new old 
old age pension or assistance plan, blind pensions and what was termed “gen- 
eral assistance” were now all brought into the single Department of Public 
Assistance. 

In terms of State action, general assistance was a term applied to the direct 
relief which the State itself rendered to certain types of both unemployed and 
unemployable persons who were not recipients of Federal aid from WPA and 
like projects. A State Board of Public Assistance was created consisting of the 
State Treasurer, the Auditor General and seven appointees of the Governor. 
Local county Boards of Assistance of seven members, except in Allegheny and 
Philadelphia where eleven were appointed, were designatd by the Governor for 
each county. Personnel of the Department of Public Assistance wisely was 
placed on a civil service basis, thus removing assistance administration from the 
current spoils system in Pennsylvania governmental administration. Both the 
State and local units were placed upon a highly professional basis in terms of 
those employed to administer the public assistance program in the Keystone 
State. This Department has continued to function with great efficiency and 
high standards of professional administration in treating the distribution of the 
various forms of permanent public assistance which have become as accepted a 
function of State government as has support for public education. One very 
important accomplishment of this type of administration has been to bring to 
bear on the problem the services of the trained social worker and intelligent social 
services. Another has been to remove the stigma of “relief” or “pauper” cases 
from those unfortunates who through inability to maintain a livelihood for them- 
selves became charges against the public for their future support and care. No 
succeeding administration has sought to impair the stability of the program 
started in 1937. 


Other Little New Deal Measures—As was befitting a New Deal adminis- 
tration, Governor Earle and his fellow Democratic leaders sponsored other ma- 
jor legislative changes. The original Public Service Commission grudgingly 
created in the Tener administration despite the misgivings of Boise Penrose, 
had long been subject to criticism because many believed it was regulated by 
rather than regulating the utilities. Pinchot was one of its leading critics but 
was blocked by Republicans from accomplishing his purposes. By Act of As- 
sembly of March 28, 1937, the Democrats ripped out the former body and re- 
placed it with the Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission. Accompanying this 
law was another act of June 1 known as the Public Utility Law which repealed 
the old Public Service Company act and provided a new and more stringent 


administrative code for the public utilities of the State. The Commission was 
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vested with broad powers pertaining to rates and their regulation and new em- 
phasis placed upon this function. Authority to provide temporary rates pend- 
ing a rate case decision greatly lessened the tendency to prolonged litigation in 
rate cases. Powers of the Commission to regulate the service and facilities of 
utilities were likewise strengthened. Basically, the burden of proof in cases be- 
fore the Commission was now shifted to the utilities rather than resting prin- 
cipally upon the Commission, as was formerly the situation. Since 6,545 separate 
utility companies were involved in 1937 in this regulatory process this was a 
matter of genuine importance to the general public. According to the Pennsyl- 
vania Manual for 1937, more than $5,500,000 was slashed from annual bills of 
utility customers in the electric field within a few months of the appointment 
of the new Commission. Rate decreases totalling over $3,000,000 were ordered in 
Philadelphia alone. Natural gas rates and special service charges of telephone 
companies were quickly brought under scrutiny. 

A considerable volume of new labor legislation designed to protect labor 
was pushed through under Governor Earle. A new unemployment compen- 
sation law was enacted December 5, 1936, and a new Division of Unemployment 
Compensation and Employment Service established within the Department of La- 
bor and Industry to administer it. Benefit payments and the conditions under which 
they were applicable were made much more liberal than formerly. A Penn- 
sylvania Labor Relations Board was created to head and determine questions 
of employee representation and collective bargaining. The Department of Labor 
and Industry found itself at the end of the Earle administration with many new 
responsibilities in connection with administration and enforcement of new laws 
on hours, minimum wages, and so on. 

Another 1937 act placed within the Department of Health a new State 
Housing Board to “promote public health, morals, safety, and welfare by pro- 
viding for the supervision and encouragement of housing.” Another measure 
designed to protect the public was the creation of a Milk Control Commission 
by Act of April 28, 1937. It superseded former separate milk control acts and 
was created “to supervise and regulate the entire milk industry. . . , including 
all matters pertaining to the production, manufacture, processing, storage, trans- 
portation, disposal, distribution, and sale of milk and milk products in this Com- 
monwealth, for the protection of the health and welfare of the inhabitants.” One 
of its most basic functions became price regulation. It has been charged by some 
in recent years that this is operated more largely for the benefit of milk dealers 
than for producer and consumer. In yet another law of 1936 Governor Earle 
placed the State Planning Board, which had been created by gubernatorial ap- 
pointment under Pinchot in 1934, on a statutory basis as an independent adminis- 
trative board. Its major duties were fixed as preparation of a master plan for the 
physical development of the State, a long range State development plan, plan- 
ning of long-term public works programs, to collect and public information 
of State development and conservation, and to prepare recommendations for 
the Governor relative to State improvements and development. The Board was 
made up of nine persons appointed by the Governor, four of whom were heads 
of related State departments. The Board was authorized to appoint a com- 
petent and trained Executive Director. Francis A. Pitkin, a native of Ohio and 
engineering specialist who had served as a consultant for the Pinchot State 
Planning Board, was appointed to this post and has held it until the present 
writing. The publications and studies of the Board have been varied and useful 
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though later subordination of its affairs to the new State Department of Com- 
merce led to later criticism of its effectiveness as a true State planning agency. 
It has resumed its former independent status and assumed enlarged importance 
in the Leader administration. 

The Democratic administration took another bold step forward in creat- 
ing by Act of May 21, 1937, the Pennsylyania Turnpike Commission to plan, 
construct, and finance through issuing bonds to be paid off with tolls charged 
on the completed highway, the now famous Pennsylvania Turnpike. Frank 
Rebout of Monongahela, Charles T. Carpenter of Glenmore, Walter A. Jones 
and Edward N. Jones of Pittsburgh were named to this Commission. It went to 
work at once and surveys were started utilizing the mountain tunnels of the 
abandoned North Penn Railroad project of Commodore Vanderbilt to deter- 
mine an “all-weather” highway from near Carlisle to within thirty some miles 
of Pittsburgh. Construction was started October 27, 1938, and it was opened to 
traffic two years later. The cost was $70,000,000. The Earle administration also 
added over 5,000 miles of roads and streets to the State Highway network and 
improved over 8,000 more miles of State roads to bring the State Highway 
mileage to 40,500 miles. 


Soil Conservation and Flood Control Measures—The all-important Prelimin- 
ary Report of the Pennsylvania State Planning Board made in 1934 placed great 
emphasis upon two new but vital aspects of the general problem of conservation 
in the Keystone State. They were soil conservation and the related problem of 
control of streams to prevent floods. Both were problems closely related to the 
cutting of Pennsylvania’s once vast timberlands. Indeed, old skid trails and 
wagon ruts made in lumbering days formed the start for deep, eroded gullies 
in areas where timberlands had been cut over. Absence of timber removed the 
former capacity of the land to absorb rainfall and encouraged precipitous run- 
off of water with consequent dangers from flash flooding and increased erosion. 
For some twenty years the Pennsylvania State University and the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture had been co-operat- 
ing in mapping the soils of Pennsylvania and by 1934 about one-third had been 
completed. These were valuable for land-use studies and under the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administration Federal attention to the nationwide problem of soil 
erosion brought the Soil Erosion Service of the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior into Pennsylvania. A Reconnaissance Survey of the State was completed 
and semi-experimental and control demonstration plots to show ways of con- 
trolling soil erosion were placed in operation. Attention was centered for the 
first time on the fact that literally thousands of acres of Pennsylvania land al- 
ready had become unsuitable for farm land through erosion and that thousands 
more fell into that category every year. Sub-marginal, eroded land was ac- 
companied by farm poverty and eventual abandonment of land. The State was 
lacking in a State governmental program to meet this situation until the Earle 
administration, following again in the Roosevelt New Deal tradition, passed 
legislation creating the State Soil Conservation Board. Under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, a State Agricultural Conservation Committee also 
was formed and chaired by the State Secretary of Agriculture, J. Hansell French. 
Pennsylvania’s conservative farm population has been hard to convince of the 
need for government directed and aided agricultural programs but very con- 
siderable progress in soil conservation plans is evident in the last twenty years. 
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The flood danger in Pennsylvania was brought to the attention of the 
people in a dramatic and unpleasant way in 1936 when the entire State was 
swept by the most serious rising of flood waters in its entire history. Every 
stream in the State went out of its normal banks in March and the watersheds 
of both branches of the Susquehanna and the Allegheny were especially de- 
structive. Before the waters subsided, large-sections of the State were entirely 
isolated, 126 lives were lost and some $212,535,110 worth of property damage 
resulted. Conditions were so serious as to necessitate organization of the Gov- 
ernor’s Emergency Flood Relief Committee under Col. Augustine S. Janeway. 
This disaster was sufficient to stir a laggard legislature into approving the fol- 
lowing April a $50,000,000 bond issue for flood control, subject to the usual 
necessity for re-enactment before it could be placed before the people. In the 
meantime, the WPA and other Federal relief agencies were pressed into service 
wherever possible to assist in flood control projects. An extensive and planned 
survey of flood control projects was pushed through under the Earle adminis- 
tration but little of it found its way beyond the drawing boards as the succeeding 
administration failed to execute it. The Democratic administration also moved to 
start the clean streams program which has received so much attention in recent 
years. Earle had as heads of the Department of Forests and Waters, Dr. James 
Evans Scheele, who resigned in 1936, and Dr. James F. Bogardus. Dr. Bogardus 
was a nationally known geographer and asserted himself fully in developing 
both the stream and forest conservation programs of the State as they fell un- 
der his jurisdiction. Efforts were made to tighten enforcement of existing legis- 
lation against stream pollution and to establish more effective working policies 
to achieve this objective. 


More Little New Deal Measures—An amazing amount of new and pro- 
gressive legislation was written into law during the “little New Deal.” Space per- 
mits only a brief mention of some of it. Some was controversial and met with an 
antagonistic attitude upon the part of the next Republican administration. But, 
like the New Deal in Washington, a majority of the laws passed were found 
essential and remained on the statute books as a permanent contribution to the 
advancement of the Commonwealth. This was true certainly of the various mea- 
sures and programs already discussed. The Earle supporters made a highly 
controversial move with regard to the Pennsylvania State Police by merging 
the old State Police with the more recent State Highway Patrol and placed 
the “swift-moving, compact regiment of trained police’ under a Commis- 
sioner directly responsible to the Governor. By Act of June 29, 1937, the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Police was created. A former naval officer, Percy W. Foote, 
was appointed Commissioner of the new force replacing Major Lynn G. Adams, 
one of the organizers and long-time leaders of the famous Pennsylvania State 
Police. When returned to his old post as Commissioner by Governor Arthur 
James, Adams recommended retention of the motorized features of a State police 
organization but urged successfully that the name Pennsylvania State Police 
be restored in view of the long standing reputation and lustre of Pennsylvania’s 
pioneer State police organization. 

. In order to meet the demands of the relief emergency, the Democrats were 
forced to resort to new revenue measures. A graduated income tax law was ruled 
unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court which pointed to the constitutional 
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provision in Article IX, Section 1 that “All taxes shall be uniform. . .” A grad- 
uated income tax law was deemed not a uniform tax and thus Pennsylvania was 
placed in a predicament which has plagued its States finances for nearly twenty 
years. Mounting costs of government have been met in most states in part by 
graduated income levies but Pennsylvania is denied this means of increasing its 
revenues. Increased levies on gross receipts of utilities, repeal of a manufacturer’s 
exemption on capital stock tax, a tax on corporation’s net income, increased gaso- 
line and cigarette taxes were all adopted as “emergency taxes.” The Earle budgets 
were higher than any before in the State’s history, amounting to $301,088,837 for 
the first biennium and $355,791,086 for the second. But it is quite obvious that the 
increases were dictated by new conditions and problems. There is little founda- 
tion for Jater Republican charges of waste and extravagance as a basis for the 
rising costs of government. 


The Democrats Meet With Defeat in 1 938—Many observers, as the Earle 
administration neared its end in 1938, looked for “a repeat performance” on the 
part of the Democratic Party. Depressed business conditions still made for 
widespread unemployment, which favored the Democrats. For the first time 
in Pennsylvania’s history, an administration highly friendly to labor had pro- 
duced much needed new labor legislation. Indeed, the Democrats were now 
charged by Republicans with being a “labor party.” The Democrats were 
firmly in power at Washington with Roosevelt’s popularity well established. The 
stage seemed set for another Democratic administration. However, serious internal 
dissension weakened the Party at the all important spring primary election. 
Under the present Constitution, no Pennsylvania Governor is able to succeed 
himself in office and many regard this as a serious weakness. It weakens the 
control of the administration over its followers in the closing year because the 
present incumbent of the office no longer holds any real whip over its followers. 
Then there is a normal and resulting tendency for party factions to seek to gain 
control of the hoped-for next administration by dominating the selection of the 
party candidates. _ 

This combination of circumstances proved the ruin of the Democrats in 
Pennsylvania. It was understood that Governor Earle would run for the U. S. 
Senate against James J. Davis, Republican incumbent seeking re-election. Davis 
was prominent in labor and fraternal circles and not an easy man to defeat. As 
to the governorship, there were early rumors that Senator Guffey would like the 
post and would leave the U. S. Senate to run for it. Guffey publicly denied any 
such intentions. Indeed, as a stalwart supporter of President Roosevelt and in 
such high standing in Washington, there was little reason to believe he would 
wish to leave Washington for Harrisburg. The logical Democratic candidate 
was Warren Van Dyke, long a State Democratic leader who had stepped 
aside for George Earle in 1934. Van Dyke was made Secretary of Highways 
under Earle and was one of the ablest and most respected leaders of his party. 
Unfortunately, Van Dyke was now seriously ill on his deathbed. Earle’s Attorney 
General was Charles J. Margiotti, highly successful Pittsburgh criminal lawyer 
who had gubernatorial ambitions as a Republican, which had been defeated in 
1934. As a result, he had declared for Earle and had won the post in the Earle 
cabinet. Margiotti’s ambitions had not cooled and he was desirous of a try at the 
Democratic nomination. Yet another person interested was David Lawrence, 
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Secretary of the Commonwealth and prominent Pittsburgh Democratic leader. 
Lawrence was widely recognized as an able and sincere liberal. But the fact that 
he was a Catholic was a barrier to his consideration as a candidate because the 
memory of what happened to Alfred E. Smith when he ran for president was very 
much alive. 

Pressure on Guffey to run for the nomination continued and in the mean- 
time the name of Charles Alvin Jones, Pittsburgh lawyer, was injected into the 
picture. Chief weakness in the Jones candidacy rested upon the known fact that 
he had been an anti-Roosevelt man in 1932 and was not close to the New Deal 
leadership in the party. According to Guffey’s own autobiography, Senator 
Guffey was very much worried about the possibility of electing Jones if 
nominated because of his essential conservatism and early opposition to Roosevelt. 
The same source points to a conference with President Roosevelt at the White 
House arranged by David Lawrence just prior to the meeting of the Democratic 
State Committee to resolve the candidate problem. Earlier, on February 17 at a 
famous so-called “breakfast” conference in Governor Earle’s study at the Exec- 
utive Mansion in Harrisburg, Guffey agreed to go along with the decision to 
back Jones but stated that he felt he could not be elected. This meeting was 
widely reported in the press with emphasis upon the fact that Guffey walked 
out on the rest of the conferees. This is denied by Guffey in his own account 
but emphasis is placed on the fact that he did leave the conference to return 
and make the announcement just mentioned. He would support Jones if selected 
but did not believe he could win. According to Guffey, the later White House 
meeting led to the suggestion by Roosevelt of the name of William C. Bullitt of 
Philadelphia, then Ambassador to France, as a compromise candidate. Governor 
Earle, Lawrence, Guffey, and J. David Stern, publisher of the Democratic Phil- 
adelphia Record, were at this conference at the White House. 

Despite this alleged understanding, the opposition of Matthew McCloskey, 
Philadelphia contractor and fund raiser of the Democrats as State Finance Chair- 
man and possibly others led the State Committee to disregard the proposed 
compromise and to select Jones as the candidate. Announcement of the proposed 
Democratic organization slate provoked almost immediate opposition on the 
part of labor supporters of the Democrats. The entire ticket, while not anti-labor, 
was certainly not pleasing to the labor interests seeking to consolidate gains al- 
ready won. A State-wide drive, backed by John L. Lewis, developed back of 
Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Kennedy, for the gubernatorial nomination. On 
March 11, Senator Guffey announced his support of Kennedy and on March 17 
Governor Earle made public his support of Jones. The Pennsylvania Democrats 
were now hopelessly split and by April 1 a complete slate of anti-organization 
candidates was announced. It included Kennedy for Governor and Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson of Philadelphia for the U. S. Senate. The Kennedy ticket lost in the 
Democratic primary in May despite the fact it carried a majority of the 
counties. 

Guffey and his cohorts now fell in behind the Jones ticket and Guffey 
accepted chairmanship of the Earle-Jones ticket. More fat was thrown on the 
fire by Margiotti, who was embittered by his own failure to receive Democratic 
support. The Attorney General had toured the State making charges against 
the Democratic administration of which he was a part. His independent bid for 
power and his attacks led to Margiotti’s dismissal by Governor Earle. Margiotti 
then proceeded to the office of Dauphin County Republican District Attorney 
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Carl Shelley and provided information to launch a full-scale Grand Jury investiga- 
tion of the Earle administration. Governor Earle attempted through a special 
session of the Assembly to supersede the Dauphin County Grand Jury. The legis- 
lative inquiry was made but bills to remove an investigation from the jurisdiction 
of the Republican District Attorney of Dauphin County were invalidated by the 
Republican majority of the State Supreme Court. The Dauphin County investi- 
gation was dragged out through the campaign and produced some evidence of 
what Republicans hailed in the campaign as gross “scandals.” In fact, this is a 
charge which was revived by Republican candidate for Governor Lloyd Wood 
in the 1954 gubernatorial election. 

From the Democratic viewpoint, Senator Guffey in his autobiography states 
emphatically, “Not one of the long series of charges which formed the basis 
for the original investigation was ever proved, or even supported by sub- 
stantial evidence.” While a fair judgment of the case is difficult on such con- 
flicting charges, it seems fair to conclude that the investigation did reveal a 
few examples of minor “scandals” which were a product either of intent or 
of bad judgment on the part of Democratic officials. Certainly, no major scandals 
were unearthed comparable to the Capitol graft affair or earlier misdeeds of 
Republicans in the Quay regime. 

The true worth of the Earle administration rests upon its social and welfare 
legislation and bringing a “little New Deal” to Pennsylvania. Measured by this 
standard, it was among the more outstanding administrations in the recent his- 
tory of the Keystone State. 

Most of the good points of the first Democratic administration since the 
go’s were obscured in the hectic campaign of 1938 by the investigation and the 
ability of the Republicans to capitalize upon it and the accompanying news head- 
lines. Furthermore, after some six years of hectic “New Dealing” under both 
a Democratic President and Governor there were many who were desirous of 
more settled policies. Even some New Dealers confessed to a tiring of reform 
drives. Indeed, it was very probably something of this feeling which led the 
Democrats to present as a candidate in 1938 a somewhat conservative lawyer in 
the person of Charles Alvin Jones. 

The Republican candidate was a far more colorful figure. Arthur H. James 
was a self-made man from Luzerne County who had risen from a_ breaker 
boy and mule driver in the anthracite mines to Lieutenant Governor with John 
S. Fisher and a Superior Court judgeship. James campaigned as the “breaker boy” 
candidate and often appeared wearing a miner’s cap with a musical accompani- 
ment by a singing group posing as miners. His method of campaigning was 
slightly reminiscent of the “pass the biscuits pappy” type of politics which 
had become popular in the South and Southwest. His great theme was the 
promise to “throw the rascals and grafters” out of Harrisburg. This was but- 
tressed of course by the investigations. His next most important campaign issue 
was economy and thrift in the State government. James pointed to the greatly 
expanded budgets of the Earle administration as evidence of the extravagance 
and waste prevailing under the Democrats. Attracting industry to Pennsylvania 
by actively encouraging business enterprise and putting an end to Democratic 
“labor government” constantly harassing business and industry was another 
pledge. The Republicans put as the first sentence in their platform the state- 
ment: “The chief issues of this campaign are the re-establishment of honest 
government and the restoration of jobs in private industry.” Sweeping statements 
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such as “corruption in high places” is “a stench in your nostrils” were common to 
Republican campaign oratory. An “honest, business-like and scandal free 
administration run by men who would know their money from the people’s 
money” was the promise of Arthur James. 


The James Administration to World War Il—The breaker boy from Ply- 
mouth in Luzerne County won by the sizable margin of 2,035,340 votes to 
1,756,192 for Jones. This was the largest vote ever received by any candidate 
for Governor. James J. Davis was re-elected over George H. Earle by 2,036,931 
votes to 1,694,367. The Republicans also captured the House and Senate in the 
General Assembly and were free to work their will with trimming the sails of 
the New Deal reform movement. Twenty of the State’s thirty-four members 
of Congress were also elected by the Republicans. The forces of New Deal 
democracy were not dead, however, in Pennsylvania. In 1940 President Roose- 
velt carried Pennsylvania again and Joseph Guffey defeated the Republican 
Jay Cooke of Philadelphia for the U. S. Senate. Eighteen of the members of 
the House of Representatives were elected by the Democrats, thus capturing a 
bare control of the Congressional delegation. Democrats also regained control 
of the House at Harrisburg, though the Republicans held on to the Senate. 

James redeemed his campaign pledges and returned Pennsylvania to ways of 
conservative normalcy. In his inaugural James pledged that his administration 
was “going to help industry” and that a “more sane and helpful relationship 
between business and government” would characterize his policies. At the same 
time he took a slap at “rule by the overlords of labor” who had dominated the 
Democratic administration. Unemployment had not been solved when James 
came to Harrisburg and in February, 1939, there were 1,716,000 persons on relief. 
When the second biennial session of the Assembly during the James administra- 
tion met in January, 1941, America was at war and by late 1942 wartime 
employment decreased the number of relief cases to 416,000. Despite his belief 
that expenses could be cut, James was forced to call a special session of the 
Assembly in April, 1940, to add to dwindling public assistance funds. Further- 
more he was not able to reduce taxes and the eight emergency taxes of the Earle 
administration were renewed in 1939. In 1941 similar action again was taken 
on all basic emergency taxes which now had ceased to deserve consideration as 
emergency measures though this fiction was maintained. 

The reaction against the overlords of labor was reflected in Republican 
measures to correct advantages gained under the Democrats which business 
regarded as unfair. The basic machinery of a new labor relations policy, how- 
ever, could not be scrapped. A new Labor Relations Act in 1939 retained the 
State Labor Relations Board but required investigation of labor disputes at the 
/ instigation of employers as well as labor. Direct deduction of union dues by 
employers was made illegal unless authorized by a majority of employees. 
Restrictions were placed on the ability of labor to pressure management into 
a closed shop arrangement. The Earle Anti-Injunction law of 1937 was changed to 
allow State courts to protect employer interests against labor. In the eyes of 
many representatives of labor these were anti-labor reactions but Governor James 
in his final message to the Assembly on January 5, 1943, declared the Repub- 
lican policy had been “becoming the impartial friend of both employer and 
employee..... ” Basically, few vital changes were made in either labor legislation 
or its administration. 
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As a part of his program to promote industry in Pennsylvania, Governor 
James was responsible for pushing through legislation to create in May, 1939, 
the newest State department, the Department of Commerce. Its purposes were 


“to forward the development and expansion of Pennsylvania’s business, industry, 


and commerce, and to attract new industries to the state.” The State Planning 
Board was attached to the new Department in the belief that its functions should 
form a part of this plan. Richard Brown, Philadelphia industrialist, was the first 
Secretary of the new Department. An extensive publicity campaign was organiz- 
ed to advertise the advantages of Pennsylvania and by 1942 the Department 
reported progress in attracting new industries and holding old ones in the State. 
However, the war situation made the work of the Department of less importance 
than expected as war contracts stabilized industry in the State. One of its first 
Wartime tasks was developing an inventory of the war potential of Pennsy]- 
vania plants. 

As the James administration came to an end in January, 1943, the Governor 
pointed with great pride to two general accomplishments. One was his fulfillment 
of his promise “to do a job of housecleaning at Harrisburg. ras “Figuratively 
speaking,” he declared, “I’ve spent four years with a dust-cloth on my head, 
and I haven’t had much time to entertain company.” His second source of 
special pride was balancing the budget. “We started with more than seventy 
million dollars in hole, and we have paid it off,” asserted James. “We found an 
extravagant scale of governmental living that was running us farther and farther 
into the red. Today the State is living well within its income,” boasted the out- 
going Governor. Whether this situation had anything to do with wartime 
prosperity is a question to ponder. One thing is certain and that is that Arthur 
James gave Pennsylvania an honest and competent if not a spectacular administra- 
tion of the State’s affairs. The peacetime achievements of Governor James were 
sufficient to justify such a conclusion. The story of the administration’s work in 
mobilizing Pennsylvania for action as the “Arsenal of Democracy” is another 
chapter. 

Looking backward viewing the history of Pennsylvania politics and 
government in the era since 1900, perhaps the most significant developments 
are the adjustments made by government to the problems and conditions created 
by the machine age. There is also some evidence that political practices were 
outgrowing the ruthless and individualistic pattern of “boss and machine” 
politics which accompanied the era of rapid and highly individualistic exploita- 
tion and development of the country’s resources between 1865 and 1900. Govern- 
ment and politics were becoming more “civilized” and the crude domination of 
a few without regard to the interests of the many in a political party is less apt 
to happen today than in the early days. When it is attempted, those responsible 
are quickly called to account. State government is now concerned with a multi- 
tude of welfare and social problems unknown in the 1870’s when the mere 
suggestion that government concern itself with regulation of the conditions of 
labor, restraints on industrial enterprise, or extensive relief of poverty at State 
expense was repugnant to the overwhelming majority of the people. The 
administration of government and the taxes which support its works now reach 
every single citizen in one way or another. The complexities of an industrial 
society are met by government with new administrative organization and policies 
and the general conduct of politics and political organization is more democratic 
and less subject to exploitation for the benefit of a few. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Here again there is need for detailed studies in Pennsylvania politics and gov- 
ernment to provide missing information. William S, Vare’s My Forty Years in Politics 
(1933) is an interesting and helpful autobiography when used with other materials. 
Seventy Years on the Red-Fire Wagon was published privately by Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey in 1952 and is another very useful personal reminiscence. Unfortunately, the 
messages and papers of the Governors for the period are unpublished. The Pennsyl- 
vania Manual replaced Smull’s in 1923 and the two are valuable for biographical and 
political data. The Greene volume on the Governors is more valuable for this period. 
than earlier. The studies of Pennsylvania government authored by Dr. Harold Al- 
derfer are useful in showing the evolution of State government. Many notes on 
advances in State government in terms of social problems will be found in the State 
Planning Board Preliminary Report cited previously. A Pennsylvania Local Govern- 
ment Survey was published by the University of Pennsylvania Press in 1935. Rudolph 
Blankenburg’s “Forty Years in the Wilderness” in Arena magazine in 1905 is important 
contemporary source material. E, J. Stackpole’s Behind the Scenes With a Newspaper 
Man (Lippincott, 1927) is helpful. ‘Fiscal and Administrative Reorganization in 
Pennsylvania” by Clyde L. King (Amer. Pol. Sci. Review, 1923) is excellent for an 
account by the brain back of Pinchot’s reorganization plans. The Historical Survey 
of Certain County Offices by Marlowe and Seelaus produced by the Institute of 
Local Government at the University of Pennsylvania (1938) is most worthwhile. 
Stevens and Kent, County Government and Archives in Pennsylvania (Pa. Hist. & 
Mus. Comm., 1947) is more than a guide to records and contains information on 
the history and working of county government. An excellent series of articles on 
the historical evolution of several key county offices by Thelma Showalter appeared 
in the Department of Internal Affairs Monthly Bulletin in 1951-52 (vols. 19-20). 
Report on the Organization and Administration of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1934) is an important report. The publications 
of various professional associations in the field of government are also helpful for 
Pennsylvania material. The magazine called COMMONWEALTH and published from 
1946 to 1953 is full of valuable articles. A Bibliography of Pennsylvania History 
should be consulted for a full listing of such articles in the various periodicals. Con- 
temporary magazines are also very useful as sources for Pennsylvania government and 
politics. Various departments of the State government have published from time to 
time reports and even monthly magazines. The best way to locate them is to review 
the official List of State Publications. The studies of the Joint State Government 
Commission at Harrisburg are also most useful for various aspects of State policy 
and practice. H. F. Alderfer and Robert Sigmond’s Presidential Elections in Penn- 
sylvania Counties, 1920-1940 is a most useful statistical study. See also Alderfer 
and Luhos’? Gubernatorial Elections in Pennsylvania, 1920-1942 (1946). The Na- 
tional Municipal Review is a most useful forum for articles on local government and 
politics, especially in terms of reform in Philadelphia. 








CHAPTER NINETEEN 
CONTEMPORARY PENNSYLVANIA 


HE PURPOSE of this chapter is to review the role of Pennsylvania 

in World War II and to summarize some of the principal features 

of its politics and government since 1940, as well as to bring into focus 

certain salient aspects of the recent economic, social, and cultural trends 
in recent Pennsylvania history. Significant commentary and interpretation are 
difficult in view of the very recent nature of the happenings involved. Political 
history in particular cannot be enlivened by personal autobiographical accounts 
or letters of participants which are so helpful in getting at the roots of political 
affairs. In a sense, this chapter, from the nature of the material at hand, and the 
perspective available for its writing must constitute something of a survey 
of contemporary Pennsylvania affairs. Such judgments as are rendered are based 
on personal observation, analysis of contempory newspaper and other com- 
mentary and are limited by these conditions. 


Pennsylvania in World War II—World War I made demands upon Penn- 
sylvania and the entire country such as never had been made in any previous 
war, but World War II was even more demanding of men, money, energy, and 
materials. This meant that the Commonwealth had to be organized more thor- 
oughly than ever before and that a greater expenditure of all elements essential 
to modern warfare was forthcoming. Even more than in any previous emergency 
the people of Pennsylvania as civilians were called upon for labor and sacrifice 
far beyond anything known before. At the same time, the task of the State 
government in organizing and administering the machinery essential to bring 
the power of Pennsylvania to bear upon the task at hand was the greater. The 
overall picture of what Pennsylvania contributed to the defense of freedom 
in World War II is an inspiring record for future generations. Fortunately, as a 
part of the war effort, the State Council of Defense and the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission cooperated in establishing a Pennsylvania war 
history program to preserve a record of that contribution. Indeed, Pennsylvania 
was perhaps the first state to act on this problem and one of the few states 
to publish anything of a detailed and comprehensive nature on the subject. The 
material for this chapter is drawn in part from Pennsylvania At War, 1941-1945 
published at the end of the war and providing a sixty-three page account of 
Pennsylvania’s total war effort. This work is supplemented by two longer and 
more detailed studies of Pennsylvania’s first and second years at war and a 
tremendous collection of materials in the Pennsylvania War History file. 

The task of organizing Pennsylvania for war was begun under Governor 
Arthur H. James and continued under Governor Edward Martin, himself 
one of Pennsylvania’s distinguished military leaders and commander of the 28th 
Division at the outbreak of the war. About four-fifths of Pennsylvania’s soldiers 
entered the service through the Pennsylvania State Selective Service System. 
Nearly 9,000 Pennsylvanians served on local draft boards and in other capacities 
in administering this gigantic system of democratic recruitment of men for 
the various services. Nearly 6,000 draft board members of these served at least 
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two years and nearly a thousand served the entire period of the war. The 
system was authorized by the National Selective Service Act of September 16, 
1940, but Pennsylvania already had started foundations for its own system, the 
largest in the country. Pennsylvania was divided into 422 local areas. Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College, was named the first State Director 
of Selective Service on September 25. By October 16 more than a million men had 
been registered, with the help of school teachers and other volunteers. By 
1943, 2,236,000 had been registered. Up to September 30, 1945, 844,909 men 
were inducted under the Pennsylvania Selective Service, nearly four times the 
number drafted in World War I. Dr. Lewis was followed by Lt. Col. Benjamin 
F. Evanns of Wilkes-Barre as Acting Director from November 30, 1941 to April 
5, 1943. Lt. Col. George H. Hafer of Harrisburg served as Acting Director until 
August 1, when Col. Richard K. Mellon of Pittsburgh became State Director. 
By 1943 the Selective Service was called on to put its machinery in reverse and to 
start aiding men to return to civilian life. Pennsylvania inductees proved of high 
quality and over 4o per cent were rated as having superior intelligence. Less 
than one per cent were delinquents from the draft and, despite religious 
convictions of many Pennsylvanians, less than one per cent were conscientious 
objectors. 

The sum total of Pennsylvania’s contribution to the armed services amounted 
to nearly a million and a quarter persons. On June 30, 1945, when the armed 
forces were at their peak, the Army counted 667,000 men and 12,913 women from 
Pennsylvania. The Navy had 249,926 men and 7,444 Pennsylvania women while 
the Marine Corps had 39,466 men and 1,530 women. The Coast Guard contained 
11,669 men and 843 Spars. This was a total in these services of 990,791 Penn- 
sylvanians. This figure did not include 1,759,336 persons already separated 
by death, retirement or discharge from the armed services. It is safe to say that one 
Pennsylvanian out of every eight served in some armed service in World War II. 
Only New York contributed more men and women to the service. The quality 
of the personnel was high as indicated by the fact that Pennsylvania was the 
leader in the number of awarded Congressional Medals of Honor, a total of 
thirty-two. More than 33,000 Pennsylvanians made the supreme sacrifice during 
the conflict. 

Pennsylvania’s “greatest contribution to the winning of the war,” according 
to Governor Martin, was General of the Army George C. Marshall, native 
of Uniontown. General Marshall might have had direct command of American 
forces in the European theater but chose rather to direct the building of the 
Nation’s defenses and the entire war effort. President Harry S. Truman said 
of Marshall, “He takes his place at the head of the great commanders of history.” 
His later services as a diplomat, as Secretary of State and as Secretary of Defense 
added to the lustre of this great Pennsylvanian after the war. General of the Army 
Henry H. Arnold, native of Gladwyne, became head of the U. S. Air Force in 
1938 and directed the development of the Air Force in the war and until his 
retirement February 16, 1946. He built the world’s mightiest air force and made 
it the devastating power it became in World War II. His number two associate 
was General Carl Spaatz, native of Boyertown, who directed the mighty Eighth 
Air Force and the strategic bombing of Germany and Japan, new applications 
of airpower to modern warfare. Emporium-born General Joseph T. McNarney 
planned the U. S. Army reorganization of 1942 and became Deputy Chief of 
Staff under it for two years. He then commanded the forces in the Mediteranean 
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theatre and later succeeded General Eisenhower as head of the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany. General Lewis H. Brereton of Pittsburgh commanded the 
Allied Airborne Army and General Jacob Devers of York commanded the 
Sixth Army, along with other important assignments at various times. Two of 
the four Generals of the Army were Pennsylvania-born and General Eisenhower 
himself was descended from Pennsylvania German ancestry dating back to the 
early settlement of Central Pennsylvania. Three of the twelve full Generals were 
Pennsylvanians and four Lieutenant Generals were Pennsylvanians. Eighteen 
natives held the rank of Major General and four others grew to manhood in the 
Keystone State. Seventy-four of the war’s Brigadier Generals were born in the 
Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania representation in the Navy was almost as impressive. Penn- 
sylvania claims five full Admirals, seven Vice Admirals, seventeen Rear Admirals, 
and four Commodores, not to mention a Rear Admiral in the Coast Guard and 
four Major Generals in the Marine Corps. Top Navy commander was Wilkes- 
Barre’s Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, who prepared the 
U. S. Fleet for war and commanded it in European waters. Admiral Richard S. 
Edwards of Philadelphia was Admiral Ernest King’s second in Command for the 
entire war. Vice Admiral Alan G. Kirk of Philadelphia was in charge of amphib- 
ious operations in Sicily and Normandy. 

Pennsylvania’s own 28th Division rolled to a brilliant record from its Federal 
induction under Major General Edward Martin on February 17, 1941 and 
departure overseas on October 8, 1943, until it entered Germany as the first 
American division to cross that frontier on September 11, 1944. It earned the 
title of the “Bloody Bucket” Division. It was the heroic victim of the surprise 
Nazi counter-attack on December 16 in the Battle of the Bulge, after which it 
was assigned as part of the Seventh Army. It returned home to Indiantown 
Gap in August, 1945, and in 1946 resumed its place as a part of the reorganized 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

During World War II Pennsylvania was the center for an amazing number 
of wartime camps and depots, some of which remain as permanent installations 
of the Federal armed services. A total of forty such important naval and military 
installations were based on the Keystone State’s soil, largely due to its strategic 
location in terms of war production and its excellent transportation network. One 
was truly Pennsylvania’s own, the Indiantown Gap Military Reservation and 
peacetime home of the State’s National Guard. This key post is named from an 
early Indian village and the gap in the Blue Mountain range of the same name. 
The Military Reservation was authorized by Act of Assembly in 1929 and the 
first land was purchased in 1931. It was first used in 1932. It’s some 16,000 acres 
were leased to the War Department in September, 1940, which added nearly 
1400 buildings to the 33 then there. The camp was officially opened as a Federal 
installation March 3, 1941, with the first units of the 28th Division already drilling 
amid lumber piles. The First, 37th, and 77th Divisions and the Third and Fifth 
Armored, along with the Transportation Corps, trained at Indiantown. In De- 
cember, 1944, the Army Replacement Depot was transferred there for six 
months. It was a separation center after the War and some 449,569 men were 
returned to civilian life via Indiantown from June, 1945, to March, 1946. 

At the opposite end of the State was Camp Reynolds, named in honor of 
Pennsylvania’s Major General John F. Reynolds killed at Gettysburg. It served 
from 1942 to 1944 as a staging area for troops assigned to Europe and for another 
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year was a POW camp. The New Cumberland Reception Center was located 
across the Susquehanna from Harrisburg receiving inductees from February, 
1941, to July, 1945. In August it became a disciplinary barracks and remains 
today as an Army installation. On the other side of the Susquehanna was 
Middletown Air Service Command and Depot, now Olmstead Field and a major 
Air Force supply depot. It stocked over 250,000 parts for combat planes and 
sent them all over the world with a peak wartime personnel of 18,000 men and 
women. Many of the employees were trained at the State School of Aeronautics 
operating in the State Farm Show building for two years. At Tobyhanna Military 
Reservation near Scranton was located a training center for the Air Force Service 
units. Harrisburg was also the location for the highly secret Army Air Force 
Intelligence School which took over the old Harrisburg Academy from 1942 to 
1944. It has since become a Navy Reserve installation. At Carlisle, the oldest 
continuous military post in America, the Army Medical Service School trained 
medical and dental personnel until 1946 when this Service was moved to Texas 
and the Army Information School moved in. It also remains as a permanent in- 
stallation connection with the Army War College. Two Army General Hos- 
pitals were based in Pennsylvania, one at Deshon near Butler where the unused 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium was taken over, and the other at Phoenixville. 
Deshon was opened in 1942 and the latter in 1943. The Valley Forge General 
Hospital remains as a permanent installation. The Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
was also an important medical service unit. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard continued to serve as a major naval station in the 
second World War and had at one time as many as 70,000 persons employed 
building fifty warships, three modern battleships, and other vessels as well as 
working on the repair of some 1210 vessels. At the end of the war it became 
the home of the inactive 16th Fleet, the “mothball fleet.” The same Navy Yard 
housed the Naval Air Materiel Center. Philadelphia was also the location for 
the Naval Aviation Supply Depot. The Navy had an Ammunition Supply De- 
pot at historic old Fort Mifflin. At nearby Willow Grove the Naval Air Station 
remains as another permanent installation. Philadelphia also is the headquarters 
of the Marine Supply Depot, containing the only Marine supply manufactur- 
ing plant and its main distribution center. The Quaker City was also home of 
the famous Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot as central procurement for uni- 
forms and a huge manufacturing division. The historic Frankford Arsenal was 
the only Government arsenal manufacturing small arms prior to World War 
II and became a training center for new plan workers as well as an optical 
manufacturing center. The Philadelphia Signal Depot and Signal Corps Pro- 
curement Depot purchased, stored, and distributed vast supplies as the most 
important communications equipment supply center. Chester had a Tank De- 
pot for receiving and distributing combat vehicles, as well as modifying tanks 
to meet new designs, and was the largest of three such installations in the coun- 
try. Philadelphia Cargo Port of Embarkation handled 10 per cent of all Army 
outgoing cargoes in World War II, including 1,340,000 tons of live ammunition. 

There were other important inland installations. The New Cumberland 
Army Services Depot was one of twelve in the Nation. Nearby the Mechanics- 
burg Naval Supply Depot, which remains as yet another permanent installation, 
was the largest of four such U. S. centers. The largest single installation in Penn- 
sylvania was the 21,000-acre Letterkenny Ordnance Depot outside Chambers- 
burg where bombs, shells, and ordnance were stored. It likewise is retained as 
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a permanent depot for the armed services. Cressona, near Pottsville, became 
the largest reclamation center in the world for salvaging ordnance. Just south 
of Williamsport a huge Pennsylvania Ordnance Works depot was built as one 
of three explosives plants but it was soon abandoned as the war ended. Keystone 
Ordnance Works near Meadville was a TNT production center with an un- 
equalled record. Cherokee Ordnance Works at Danville and the York Naval 
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Pennsylvania Shipyard Working at Night in World 
War II 


Ordnance Depot were other installations. There were several dozen others of 
lesser importance scattered all over Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-eight Pennsylvania colleges and universities also served as wartime 
training centers for soldiers, sailors, and airmen living under military discipline 
while attending classes. Twenty colleges provided pre-flight training for 22,000 
prospective Air Force pilots. Sixteen colleges trained over 21,000 young men for 
the Army Specialized Training Program for all kinds of jobs, including the 
handling of Army mail. Fifteen had training contracts with the Navy and pre- 
pared 23,314 future officers for the Navy and the Marine Corps. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Penn State and Pitt were leaders in numbers in these train- 
ing programs in the order named, with from seven to nine thousand trainees 
each, during the War period. 


Mobilization of the Home Front—Pennsylvania’s civilian war efforts kept 
pace with those involving the armed services. The largest unit in the civilian 
army was made up of the peak 1943 number of 1,661,040 persons working in 
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what was termed civilian defense. Of these, 636,497 were in the Citizens’ De- 
fense Corps. The latter Corps took part in seventeen state-wide blackouts and 
eight daylight simulated air raid drills between 1942 and 1944. They handled 
and cared for twenty million dollars worth of equipment. The War Service 
Division of civilian defense helped establish 76 Child Care Centers which tended 
3,574 children of mothers working in war production. An army of half a mil- 
lion collected almost 2,500,000 tons of waste paper, tin, and metal scrap and 
150,000 pounds of rags and fats. The Victory Garden section increased the 
number of gardens to one and a half millions and set up 111 Food Conserva- 
tion Kitchens. It conducted the Military Ballot Canvas in 1944 and set up and 
ran the State’s rationing system for its first six months. 

The direction of this stupendous program was in the hands of the State 
Council of Defense in Harrisburg, authorized by Act of Assembly in March and 
created by proclamation of Governor James in April, 1941. It was dissolved on 
October 31, 1945, by Governor Martin. The first Executive Director of the 
Council was Dr. A. C. Marts, president of Bucknell University, who was re- 
placed after resignation by Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, then president of 
Washington and Jefferson College and now head of Lafayette College. A. 
Boyd Hamilton of Harrisburg was the able and hard working secretary until 
his death on June 1, 1945. Like many other civilians, he may be said literally to 
have given his life in the war effort, though as a civilian executive. The Air- 
craft Warning Service of the Council operated under direct War Department 
control and from 1941 to 1943 charted the course of every plane that crossed 
the State with the aid of 1200 observation posts manned by volunteers recruited 
by the American Legion. The involved task of rationing gasoline, tires and 
food was handled by some 13,000 Pennsylvanians serving on 422 ration boards 
organized at county and local levels. Only one board member was ever con- 
victed of a violation of his trust. The State’s school teachers pitched in and 
helped hand out 27 million food ration books and 2 million gasoline books. 

When the National Guard went into Federal Service it was felt that a 
home guard was needed. The Pennsylvania Reserve Defense Corps was the re- 
sult with an authorized strength of 5,000 men equipped with Army uniforms 
and weapons. This Corps held weekly drills and had seven days of training each 
year at Indiantown. The day war was declared this Corps was placed for a 
time on 24-hour guard at strategic points. Only three other states equalled this 
service and none had so completely equipped a civilian army. A Civil Air Patrol 
was organized the week of Pearl Harbor and soon enrolled over 3,000 civilian 
flyers in 33 squadrons. It helped spot submarines off the Atlantic coast and ope- 
rated an industrial courier service. A Coast Guard Temporary Reserve was or- 
ganized to aid in patrolling the Delaware and even chased U-boats in the At- 
lantic in the early days of the war. A Volunteer Port Security force was started 
in Philadelphia which spread elsewhere among the Nation’s seaports during 
the War. All of these civilian services were important aids to the winning of 
World War II and Pennsylvania led in or started most of them. 


Pennsylvania’s Financial Contribution in World War II—As in other wars, 
Pennsylvania gave richly of its financial strength. Relief agencies made new de- 
mands on the pocketbooks of those at home to support various wartime agen- 
cies and to expand the war services of recognized relief and charitable services. 
Pennsylvania’s 110 Red Cross chapters gave 14,1 10,318 hours a year to volunteer 
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services and the Red Cross War Fund raised $52,048,213.61 in Pennsylvania. 
Blood donor centers collected 1,367,310 pints of blood and Harrisburg had the 
highest per capita record of donors in the entire country. Over 5,000 Penn- 
sylvania nurses were recruited and assigned to war service and replaced with 
15,000 volunteer nurses at home by the Red Cross. In 1944 the USO operated 
139 agencies in Pennsylvania in 63 cities. Pennsylvanians gave $4,292,621 to USO 
in 1941 and 1942. The value of gifts and supplies to various agencies furnish- 
ing war relief to our allies is estimated at $5,000,000 in 1941-42 for Pennsyl- 
vania. The Pennsylvania War Fund was organized in 1943 to consolidate giving 
and co-operated with the Community Chest drives. In the next three years af- 
ter 1942 Pennsylvanians contributed $26,794,132 more to the War Fund. Al- 
together, during the War, it is estimated that Pennsylvanians gave more than 
$36,000,000 for aid to servicemen and allied relief causes. Pennsylvanians pur- 
chased during the eight War Loan Drives $9,108,000,000, or 136 per cent of 
quotas. Federal taxes paid by Pennsylvanians rose to almost four billion dol- 
lars in 1945 alone, as much as the entire Nation’s tax bill iN 1920. 


Pennsylvania As An Arsenal of Democracy in World War 11—Pennsylvania 
was truly an “arsenal of democracy” in World War II. Its war production re- 
ceived high ranking for, while Pennsylvania held only 6.5 per cent of govern- 
ment contracts, its factories earned 9.5 per cent of the Army-Navy “E” Awards 
and 12.6 per cent of the Maritime Commission “M’’s. The Midvale Corporation 
of Philadelphia won six stars for its “E” flag, one of eight to do so in the en- 
tire country. Pennsylvania ranked seventh among the states in contracts for 
war goods in the five years ending on May 31, 1945, for a total of $12,917,797,000. 
This total does not include sub-contracts, or raw materials. The State contri- 
buted heavily in these fields. More than 30 per cent of the Nation’s coal came 
from Pennsylvania mines and total anthracite and bituminous production rose 
to 208,521,007 tons in 1944. The State was also first in Portland cement produc- 
tion, vital to wartime construction. Pennsylvania increased production from 
its own oil wells and refined millions of barrels of high-octane fuel in its huge 
refineries. Sun Oil Company alone turned out 1,300,000 barrels of 100-octane 
gasoline in May, 1945, for a record. Pennsylvania increased its annual steel 
production by 4,700,000 tons, more than twice as much as any other state and 
turned out 31 per cent of the Nation’s total steel. The Keystone State made 20 
per cent of all the wartime steel produced in the whole world and equalled in 
its mills alone the Output of the entire enemy in the closing years of the war. 
Pennsylvania ranked fourth in contracts for building all types of ships with 
$1,776,347,000. Ships were built even at Pittsburgh, Ambridge, and Erie. Sun 
Shipbuilding Company was the largest builder of oil tankers. 

In ordnance production, Pennsylvania ranked third, back of Michigan and 
New York, and had $4,698,188,000 in orders. The 36-inch mortar, hurling the 
heaviest projectile known and built by Mesta Machine Company of Pittsburgh, 
was a Pennsylvania exclusive in ordnance. The 75-millimeter recoilless rifle 
built by Miller Printing Machinery Company at Pittsburgh and developed at 
the Frankford Arsenal was a second exclusive. It indicates at the same time the 
amazing ability of Pennsylvania industries to convert from a specialized manu- 
facture to something completely alien but vital to the war effort. The wakeless 
torpedo, most effective weapon of all, was built by Westinghouse at its Sharon 
plant because it was powered by a tiny electric motor designed by that Company. 
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By V-J Day Westinghouse had produced 10,000 of this secret weapon in sub- 
marine warfare and had indirectly sunk some two million tons of Japanese 
shipping. Other Pennsylvania specialties because of its heavy industry were 
armor, tanks, heavy trucks, 8-inch guns, Army bombs, and airplane motors. 
Pennsylvania did not rate better than 15th in aviation contracts and its major 
contribution was the “flying jeep” of the Army, the Piper Cub made at Lock 
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Bombs for World War II Made in Pennsylvania Plant 


Haven by the leading manufacturer of light aircraft in the country. Pennsyl- 
vania’s important electronics industry held sixth place in contracts for elec- 
tronics communication equipment with telephone, radio, and radar equipment. 
Philco Corporation played an especially important part in developing and making 
radar sets and developed the famous “Mickey” radar bomb-sight and the first 
assembly line procedures in manufacture of such equipment. Sylvania was a 
leading maker of tubes used in an important secret weapon, the VT-fuse to ex- 
plode projectiles on target before actually reaching it by 75-feet. 
Pennsylvania’s varied industrial production is indicated by the fact that the 
Keystone State ranked second in production of what was termed “unclassified” 
war production, which accounted for nearly 4o per cent of the State’s total 
war orders. All sorts of amazing stories can be told of how tiny shops or build- 
ings were converted into some type of war production. Large companies held 
such contracts too. The Hershey Company developed the famous Ration D bar 
while York County made 70 per cent of the wire cloth needed in tropical regions 
to keep out mosquitos. A total of 8,000 plants took part in Pennsylvania’s war- 
time production. Total production increased more than two and one-half times 
from 1939 to 1944, or from $5,705,465,000 to $1 5,054,946,000. A good part of 
this dollar increase is attributable to wartime inflation, but nevertheless the ac- 
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tual real increase was very substantial. The Federal government aided in Penn- 
sylvania plant expansion to the amount of $1,270,417,000, more than in an 

other state. A better index of wartime expansion in industry is provided by 
employment figures. It increased from an estimated 2,291,052 in December of 
1939 to 2,560,181 in 1943 at the wartime peak. In the meantime, some 800,000 
Pennsylvanians had entered the service. Thus it appears that at least a million 
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Steel Airplane Propeller Blades being Manufactured 
in Pennsylvania Plant 


persons were added to State payrolls in the four year period. Only 300,000 
Pennsylvanians were unemployed in 1943 and the war had virtually extinguished 
the unemployment relief rolls. Of course thousands of the new workers were 
women. The job of training workers for new jobs was itself a tremendous war- 
time undertaking. Pennsylvania colleges, led by Penn State, developed exten- 
sion services in Engineering, Science and Management War Training programs 
which trained over 200,000 in special skills. 

Pennsylvania transportation played a vital wartime role and is a major 
reason why so many installations were located in the State. Its some 12,000 
miles of track in its railways were kept humming with freight. Tonnage originated 
in Pennsylvania increased 35 per cent, another good index of the extent of 
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increased war production. Tonnage unloaded increased 42 per cent. Ten per 
cent of the Nation’s railroad workers live in Pennsylvania and more than 20 
per cent of the supplies for American railroads come from the State, which 
means that it was unusually important in servicing the railroad network of the 
whole country. The trucking industry expanded equally to meet wartime trans- 
portation needs as the newly completed portions of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
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Pennsylvania Women Working in Industry in 
World War II 


were lined with huge trucks moving war materials, to say nothing of the regular 
State Highway system. Electric light and power companies and other utilities 
felt the impact of war and rose to meet the challenge with expanded services 
and production of energy. Pennsylvania mobilized an industrial army which 
was as important to the final winning of the war as any other aspect of its con- 
tribution. 

“Food for Freedom” was the slogan of the American farmer in World War 
II and it rang in Pennsylvania with resounding force. It is not easy to expand 
farm production but Pennsylvania managed to bring an extra acre into culti- 
vation by 1945 for every twelve cultivated in 1940. Acreage in production rose 
from 6,097,116 to 6,610,473 in the five-year period. The number of farms was 
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increased in the same period from 169,027 to 173,267. The expansion of farms 
and acreage was hampered in terms of translating them into increased farm 
production by wartime scarcities of fertilizer, feed, machinery, and _ labor. 
Nevertheless, Pennsylvania production was raised in corn, barley, hay, and to- 
bacco. In most basic agricultural products, Pennsylvania ranked among the first 
ten states. All-important vegetable production was greatly expanded, as were 
that of meat, milk, and eggs. In fact, this emphasis upon such foodstuffs con- 
sumed more or less locally helped turn Pennsylvania agriculture more directly 
into these channels for the future. The dairy, poultry, cattle and hog, and 
vegetable farming interests were given a material and permanent boost by the 
war demands. Wartime prices also meant increased farm income. The value 
of Pennsylvania farm crops expanded some 7 5 per cent in the five war years, 
and gross farm income increased well over twice what it was in 1940. This 
meant better living standards and an uplift to farm living at an important period. 


The Record of the James Administration in Peacetime—By far the most 
important development of the James administration was its leadership in the 
war effort. In his final message to the Assembly on January 5, 1943, the Gov- 
ernor, however, was able to make many claims to important advances. In ad- 
dition to the two regular legislative sessions in 1939 and 1941, two special ses- 
sions were called in 1940 and 1942. The State Penal Code was codified in the 
James administration and municipal borrowing laws also were codified. James 
was presented with 935 bills by the General Assembly, of which he signed 791 
and disapproved 144. The establishment of the new State Department of Com- 
merce was a major achievement. An anti-macing law designed to prevent levies 
upon State employees to support political campaign chests was enacted. In 
the long run, however, it has not provided any real protection to State workers 
against this malicious and predatory practice which appears to have begun with 
the Pinchot administration because of Pinchot’s inability to tap corporation 
coffers to support his campaigns. The James act was aimed at charges of macing 
which received considerable attention during the Earle administration. A Civil 
Service Act for municipal employees and those State employees in departments 
receiving Federal funds was another James administration act. The State Civil 
Service Commission was created to supervise this law. The civil service exten- 
sion to certain State employees was really forced by Federal laws and did not 
represent a progressive change in State policy. Higher minimum salaries for 
teachers were provided by law. The administration also secured extension of 
the western section of the Turnpike and pushed through considerable wartime 
legislation to improve co-operative arrangements with the Federal government 
as well as to create State war agencies. Congressional reappointment was again 
acted upon by law. 

As has been usual for many administrations in recent years, further ex- 
pansion of State Forests and their facilities and further improvement of State 
Highways were carried forward in the James administration. The boasts of 
James as a candidate that taxes could be reduced along with State expenditures 
proved fruitless. The relief burden continued in the first part of the administra- 
tion and necessitated the special session of the Legislature in 1940 which pro- 
vided additional appropriations for relief in the amount of well over 100 mil- 
lion dollars. The so-called emergency taxes of the Earle administration had to 


be re-enacted in 1939. The rising war prosperity and accompanying decline of 
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unemployment did make possible a final balancing of State accounts. The Gen- 
eral State Authority carried to completion several projects begun in the Earle 
administration. Aside from the war, the James administration was an unevent- 
ful one, though characterized by honesty and efficiency in administering State 
affairs. 

The Martin Administration—In the 1942 election the Republicans won with 
substantial ease with Major General Edward Martin, who was in a real sense 
a World War II military hero, as the candidate. His Democratic opponent was 
F. Clair Ross. Ross lost to Martin by a vote of 1,367,631 to 1,149,897. Old Demo- 
cratic wounds had not yet healed and helped the Republican cause despite the 
Federal patronage and the power of the Roosevelt administration and FDR’s 
popularity with the masses. The Republicans carried with them both houses of 
the General Assembly and Governor Martin enjoyed a completely Republican sup- 
port in his entire administration. In 1944, however, the Democrats carried the State 
for the third successive time for Roosevelt. Riding along with him went Demo- 
cratic candidates for State Treasurer and Auditor General and Francis J. Myers 
of Philadelphia as U. S. Senator. The new Auditor General was G. Harold 
Wagner of Luzerne County while Ramsey S. Black, noted Harrisburg Demo- 
cratic leader, became the State Treasurer. Myers was a well-known Philadelphia 
attorney. His election gave Pennsylvania two Democratic U. S. Senators until 
the expiration of Senator Guffey’s term in January, 1947. These successes of the 
Democrats indicate that greater party unity within the State might have won 
the governorship. The reaction of the laboring groups against what they looked 
upon as the “anti-labor” measures of the James administration had put Penn- 
sylvania labor rather solidly behind the Democratic Party. 

Edward Martin was one of the distinguished occupants of the office of 
Governor. Born in Greene County at Ten Mile September 18, 1879, he was 
graduated from Waynesburg College in 1901 and began the practice of law 
in 1905. His service in the Pennsylvania National Guard was continuous from 
May 9, 1898. He was a veteran of the Spanish-American War, the Mexican 
border campaigns, and World War I. He was made a Major General in June, 
1939, and assigned to the command of the 28th Division. Martin continued in 
this command after the Division was Federalized until his retirement on age in 
1942. Martin served as Auditor General from 1925 to 1929 and as State Treas- 
urer from 1929 to 1933. He served as Adjutant General from 1939 to 1943, with 
the exception of a brief military leave. His leadership in Republican Party 
circles is attested not only by these two elective offices held by him but also 
by his chairmanship of the Republican State Committee from 1928 to 1934. 
At the time of his election, he was a resident of Washington, Pennsylvania. Fol- 
lowing his term as Governor, Martin was elected U. S. Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania in 1946. He has filled this office since that time as a distinguished member 
of what are usually regarded as the more conservative bloc of Republican Sena- 
tors. 

When Governor Martin took the oath of office the most immediate task 
which confronted him was the further mobilization of Pennsylvania’s resources 
back of the war effort. This was a task made the easier by the effective steps 
taken in this direction under Governor James. All the departments of the State 
government redoubled efforts to adjust current functions and develop additional 
programs to meet wartime needs. As the second half of Martin’s administration 
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appeared, the problems of adjustment to the end of the war became ap- 
parent. Between May 1, 1940, and October 1, 1945, a total of 204,599 Penn- 
sylvanians were discharged from the armed forces. The Martin administration 
had taken steps to prepare for this eventuality. Unemployment compensation 
laws were liberalized and extended to include veterans covered at the time of 
entry into the service. Up to October 1, 1945, unemployment compensation 
totalling $4,104,106 was paid to 24,726 Pennsylvania veterans of World War 
II. Pennsylvania developed also what came to be regarded as a model program 
among all the states for care and counsel of needy veterans and their families. 
$890,000 was appropriated for the purpose by the 1945 Assembly and a State 
Veterans’ Commission organized to oversee veteran’s affairs. Claims for com- 
pensation and hospitalization were greatly expedited. Veterans Information 
Centers were established by the 422 local Selective Service Boards and in more 
than a hundred Pennsylvania communities Veterans’ Advisory Committees 
also were established. Another 1945 statute provided additional educational op- 
portunities for veterans in the State Teachers’ Colleges, while others waived 
certain requirements for professional licenses, created vocational rehabilitation 
facilities for veterans and so on. A special legislative session in 1944 set up the 
absentee balloting system for the 1944 elections and more ballots were mailed 
to Pennsylvania soldiers than by any other single state, a total of 660,000. In 
1945, the military ballot for the primary election was authorized and State re- 
imbursement of counties for expenses was provided. Banking and building and 
loan codes were modified to extend privileges to veterans. Jobs of 7,325 State 
employees in the service were protected. A legislative investigation of the 
practices of finance and credit companies was instituted with the prime objec- 
tive of protecting veterans against extortion. Funds for education of orphans of 
veterans who died in the service, protection of retirement rights in State and 
School retirement funds, and preferences in Civil Service examinations were 
other Martin sponsored measures to aid the Pennsylvania veterans of World 
War II. 

Governor Martin continued the policy of rigid economy in State govern- 
ment inaugurated by his predecessor. By 1945 a reported deficit of $71,000,000 
of six years earlier was replaced with a surplus. On June 15, 1945, General State 
Authority bonds in the sum of $47,912,000 were retired with this surplus with 
a resulting saving of a $2,500,000 annual interest charge. This was asserted to 
be the largest single debt payment ever made by any state. At the end of the 
1943-45 biennium various State departments turned back a total of $11,405,104 
in savings. State printing costs alone were reduced about half a million dol- 
lars. By 1945, the Martin administration was asserting that it had a $110,000,000 
surplus in the State’s Treasury. 

Progress was reported on several fronts by the Martin administration in 


a review in 1946 titled A Record of Achievement, 1943-1945: In education, the 


Assembly authorized thorough physical examinations for all pupils in public 
and private schools. Total educational appropriations for 1945-47 were $170,- 
000,000, as compared with $109,000,000 for 1941-43. $49,000,000 was added to 
the State’s contribution to paying teachers’ salaries on a basis of a minimum al- 
location of $1,800 for each teaching unit for two years. Some 504 bills on edu- 
cation were introduced in the 1945 Assembly and 134 were enacted into laws. 
Additional funds were added to support the closing of one-room schools and 
advance the program of school consolidation throughout the State. The pur- 
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chase of large-type books for use by the partially-blind in schools was authorized. 
Another noteworthy measure was the law consolidating the former Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission created in 1913 and the State Museum and State 
Archives units formerly under the State Library in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The new Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission was 
made an independent Governor’s Commission and James H. Duff was appointed 
~as its first chairman. Twenty-seven other bills were enacted in the Martin ad- 
ministration dealing with historical matters such as further work on restoration 
and improvement of State historical shrines, including Old Economy, Boone 
Homestead, and Ephrata. $9,000,000 was made available to continue the monu- 
mental program for expansion of the State Capitol Park area. A part of this 
was allocated for a William Penn Memorial building to house the historical and 
archival records of the Commonwealth but Governor Duff later rescinded this 
action. Governor Martin also listed the war history program and its publica- 
tions as an important achievement of his administration. The administration also 
approved the beginnings of a new program of roadside historical markers in 
the State. 

The war era placed a heavy strain on Pennsylvania’s highway system due 
to greatly increased heavy truck movements. Governor Martin launched a five 
- year post war highway development program costing $345,000,000. Among the 
notable improvements projected was the great Penn-Lincoln Parkway to pro- 
vide a gateway to downtown Pittsburgh, which is still in progress with some ten 
miles or more actually in use as of 1955. Plans to develop the Independence 
Hall Park area in Philadelphia and the Point Park in Pittsburgh were also 
launched. A Post-war Planning Commission was advocated by Governor Mar- 
tin and created by law in 1943. Nearly $200,000,000 was made available for 
various post war projects to include improvements at penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, local public works projects, improvement of parks and _ historical 
shrines, and the like. 

- One of the major developments of long range importance in the Martin 
Administration was the Brunner Act, named for its sponsor, Charles H. Brunner, 
_ Jr., representative from Montgomery County, which began the Pennsylvania 
clean streams program. The law was designed to curb pouring of silt and mine 
waste into the streams.and to require development of municipal sewage plants 
to end the previous practice of dumping of sewage into Pennsylvania’s streams. 
Legislation authorized creation of local authority plans to finance and under- 
take necessary municipal sewage improvements. Five million dollars was made 
available to begin the monumental. task -of desilting. the Schuylkill River. Con- 
trols on strip mining, .a State Soil Conservation Commission to co-ordinate soil 
conservation programs, and long range conservation programs were also en- 
acted into law. Thirty million dollars was. appropriated for land purchased ‘for 
sanitary engineering, and other conservation projects. Governor Martin’s vigorous 
Attorney General, James H. Duff, was a major influence in directing the atten- 
tion of the Martin administration to.the clean streams and anti-pollution pro- 
grams. The Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission was created as an agency 
of the State Department of Commerce and nearly three million dollars was made 
available to local communities to aid in airport construction. An Airport Zoning 
law was enacted, along with legislation enabling Pennsylvania communities to 
take advantage of Federal aid for airport construction. More than a hundred 
thousand acres was added to the State Game Lands in the Martin era and a 
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co-operative Farm-Game program developed under 1945 legislation which made 
it possible for the Game Commission to undertake co-operative agreements with 
farm owners to develop game lands and tie such plans in with soil conservation. 
The Fish Commission undertook completion of the vast project at Pymatuning 
Sanctuary. 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Water) 


Dredge at Work in the Schuylkill River Below Girard Bridge, Philadelphia 


Social and Welfare Legislation of the Martin Administration—The Martin 
administration was not unmindful of the need for continuing social and welfare 
legislation to keep Pennsylvania abreast of modern trends. The 1945 Assembly 
liberalized workmen’s compensation and occupational disease benefits by some 
17 per cent and increased maximum weekly payments to unemployed to $20, 
extending the duration of payments to 20 weeks. Legislation providing com- 
pensation coverage for an injured workman sustaining a second accident that 
would make him a permanent disability was passed to replace a 1937 act declared 
unconstitutional. Coverage for unemployment benefits was broadened and more 
closely defined to protect many who had been on the outer fringes. A graded 
system of contributions to unemployment compensation insurance was estab- 
lished for employers known as the “merit or experience system.” Compensation 
insurance rates were reduced in Pennsylvania by the State Insurance Depart- 
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ment. The Labor Relations Act was further amended to provide jurisdiction 
over employers in interstate commerce, permit Board members to be officers 
of labor organizations, and limit appeals to Common Pleas courts only from 
final orders of the Board. Sessions of the Board were extended to Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. The accounting procedures of the Bureau of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Bureau of Unemployment Compensation were streamlined. In 





(Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Welfare) 


Articles Made by Prisoners in the Prison Industries Program of Rehabilitation 


1943 a Restaurant Minimum Wage Order went into effect. A Division of Private 
Employment Agency Licenses was created to establish tighter controls over this 
field. The Pennsylvania Apprenticeship Council for registration and supervision 
of apprenticeship training was an important activity related to labor. Additional 
mine safety legislation was enacted in 1945 compelling inspection of all mine 
electrical equipment and education of miners in first aid and rescue practices. 
A thorough revision and modernization of the penal and correctional programs 
of the Commonwealth was provided for in the so-called Troutman bills en- 
acted in the 1945 session of the General Assembly. These bills were based on 
findings of a committee appointed by Governor Martin to study the needs. 
A Diagnostic and Classification Center at White Hill in Cumberland County 
as a single district for commitment of certain persons convicted of crime or 
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found to be defective delinquents, a new industrial school at Rockview in Centre 
County, a new maximum security prison at Graterford, a new institution for 
delinquents at Rockview, and conversion of Huntingdon into a medium securi- 
ty prison were parts of this program. The White Hill Classification Center makes 
the distribution to the respective prisons. Two new training schools for juvenile 
delinquents were projected. 

The 1945 Assembly enacted three measures on behalf of the blind and the 
visually handicapped. One measure increased blind pensions from $30 to $40 
a month. Another provided additional funds to the State Council for the Blind 
to supply vocational training for the blind and medical attention for preven- 
tion of blindness, along with industrial training for the visually handicapped. The 
third act provided more support for purchase of large-type books for partially 
blind persons in schools. Additional support for mental care was provided. Four 
slum clearance measures were passed and the development of low-cost housing 
forwarded under the State Board of Housing. The Pennsylvania Emergency 
Maternity and Infant Care program was instituted as a war measure. Additional 
improvements in the State’s Public Assistance program were voted during the 
Martin administration. 


Additional Legislation of the Martin Administration—Both the 1943 and 
1945 legislative sessions passed considerable legislation relative to Pennsylvania 
local government and designed for the most part to encourage “home rule.” 
A total of 230 bills in this field were passed in the two sessions and only the most 
important can be mentioned. The 4-mill State tax on municipal loans was re- 
pealed. For the first time, cities, boroughs and first class townships were al- 
located a portion of the State gasoline tax directly from the State and several 
million dollars was turned over to local units of government under this plan. 
Previously the then one-cent gasoline tax was devoted to relief. A local tax 
collection code was adopted by the 1945 Assembly consolidating and unifying 
many diverse laws on local tax collection. The municipal authorities law was 
revised and improved to enable localities to finance municipal sewage projects. 


Local governments were provided with State funds to aid in post war planning — 


and encouraged to participate in local housing improvements. The Post-war 


Planning Commission in 1944 took steps to make comprehensive surveys of the . 


Ports of Pennsylvania, including Philadelphia, Chester, Erie, and Pittsburgh, a 
measure of importance to those localities. Authorization for County Soil Con- 
servation Districts was also provided as a means of strengthening the local de- 
velopment of this work in the State. 

Public health legislation during the Martin administration included authori- 
zation of complete medical and dental examinations for school children and 
school employees, regulation of public eating and drinking places, aid to can- 
cer research and rheumatic fever studies, and controls for venereal disease. 
On January 1, .1946, meat processing plants were subject to license and State in- 
spection by the Department of Agriculture. Some 200 were closed down be- 
cause of improper practices. A total of 445,000 inspections were made by the 
agents of the Department of Labor and Industry involving health hazards in 
industry. A Statewide appraisal was made of medical facilities available in Penn- 
sylvania industrial plants. The accident record in mining in the State was reduced 
materially. Nutrition studies at the Pennsylvania State University were financed 
with new State funds. Such measures in what generally was termed a “conser- 
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vative” administration of a conservative Governor reveal how fully Pennsyl- 
vania was committed to the new concept of government as involved continu- 
ously with the welfare and health of its citizens. The Jaissez-faire philosophy 
of even fifty years earlier had disappeared. 
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A Modern Housing Development 


The Election of 1946—Before the end of the Martin administration con- 
siderable concern was evident in Republican circles as to just who would be 
his successor as a Republican candidate. Governor Martin was regarded as a 
close political ally of the Grundy forces entrenched in control of the power- 
ful Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. At the same time, he was in favor 
with the all-powerful Mellon interests in Pittsburgh. Evidence appeared by 
1946 of a growing unrest in the ranks of the Republican Party created by a 
gradual development of what may be termed a “liberal” element in the Party 
which was not entirely favorable to the control and influence asserted by some 
of the powerful business and financial backers of the Party through the years. 
This growing opposition was centered directly on Grundy and the PMA. 
There were further underlying currents of unrest in terms of reported failure 
of the Grundy and Mellon forces to see eye to eye on all matters, as well as 
ambitions of oil magnate Joseph N. Pew, Jr., for a say-so in Republican af- 
fairs consistent with his heavy campaign contributions. The most energetic, 
progressive, and dominant personality in the Martin cabinet was by all odds 
Carnegie and Pittsburgh’s James H. Duff, Attorney General. “Big Red,” as 
he was known because of his bristling red hair in crew-cut style, was some- 
what: unexpectedly agreed upon as the favored organization candidate at a 
meeting. of Republican leaders at the Hotel Hershey. The selection was not 
altogether agreeable to all those present, according to contemporary accounts, 
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but was proposed by Martin as a compromise. Martin himself was selected as 
the Republican candidate for the U. S. Senate seat to be vacated by Joseph 
Guffey, Democrat. In the May primary, Duff was opposed by John U. Shroyer, 
Shamokin dress manufacturer and Martin’s Secretary of Highways. Shroyer led 
a progressive revolt against the organization and was dismissed from the Martin 





James H. Duff, Governor of the Commonwealth, 1947-51; 
U.S. Senator, 1951—. 


cabinet as a result. Shroyer received a mere 182,256 votes to Duff’s 725,576 in 
the Republican primary on May 21. The Democrats presented two primary can- 
didates, former State Senator John S. Rice of Adams County and Henry A. 
Morris, with Rice winning the nomination by better than two to one. Joseph 
F. Guffey was unopposed for the Democratic nomination for U. S. Senate. 
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In the general election both Martin and Duff were elected -by overwhelming 
margins of some 600,000 votes in each case. The disintegration of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Pennsylvania in so short a time was most unusual. Since the 
U. S. Senate convened before actual expiration of his term, Governor Martin 
resigned his office January 2, 1947. Lieutenant Governor John C. Bell of Phila- 
delphia thereupon became interim Governor pending the Duff inauguration on 
January 21. Thus three Governors succeeded each other within a period of 
three weeks. 


James H. Duff and the Republican Organization—Dufi’s inaugural was a 
pithy and progressive statement of a forward looking program for the State. 
In a non-partisan address of 2,800 words marked by directness and simplicity, 
proposals for early action by the Assembly were indicated. Slated for early con- 
sideration were improvement of mental hospitals, a pet Duff project; public 
health; educational advances and conservation. Governor Duff was well equipped 
for the office. Born in Carnegie on the outskirts of Pittsburgh in 1883, he was 
the son of a Presbyterian minister and of Scotch-Irish extraction. His ancestors 
were among the early settlers of the Commonwealth and two of his great- 
grandfathers were members of the Provincial Council prior to 1717. His pro- 
fession was that of the law and the Attorney General’s office was the first he 
held. Long active in civic, business, and political affairs, his reputation was es- 
tablished as that of a vigorous independent with an aggressive and fiery dispo- 
sition. A keen intellect, ability to study and grasp problems in their entirety, 
and a capacity for intellectual analysis were among his personal attributes which 
made him one of the ablest men to occupy the Governorship in many decades. 

It was not long before this independence and forthrightness of character 
produced a sharp break between Duff and the so-called regular Republican 
leaders who customarily expected to be consulted on policy, if not actually dic- 
tate many policies of the Governor in Harrisburg. Many stories have been writ- 
ten about how the break developed and the actual facts are not an established 
record. The evidence indicates, however, that G. Mason Owlett, Grundy’s 
successor as head of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, Republican 
National Committeeman, and the established spokesman of Mr. Grundy and 
his interests, came to Harrisburg to outline for the newly inaugurated Governor 
certain things which it was expected he would endorse and make a part of the 
administration program. Duff was not one to take kindly to this attempted or 
suggested backstage dictation and a rift began to appear. On February 25, 
1947, Duff addressed the annual meeting of the PMA in Philadelphia, which 
was always a sounding place for organization Republican affairs. Governor Duff 
delivered a highly progressive lecture to the assembled manufacturers and their 
political lieutenants which had many sour notes to their finely tuned ears. Duff 
emphasized that neither the State nor the Nation could expect to return to the 
“normalcy” of the Harding era now that the second World War had ended. 
He declared, “. . . whether we realize it or not, we are definitely in a revolu- 
tionary period.” He pointed out that the American government was founded 
on the “basis of a rural and agrarian economy, while the vast and complex 
problems of today arise out of an economy that has become in the main both 
urban and industrial.” He pointed out also that under present conditions labor 
and management “cannot continuously be at odds” but “must join and play 
on the same team if we are to preserve the American way of life.” “Manage- 
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ment and labor relations,” asserted Duff, “must not be a one-way street for 
either management or labor.” Almost everyone without an axe to grind would 
regard this as a perfectly sound and constructive statement of general policy, 
but it was not so received at Philadelphia. Senator Martin received great ap- 
plause when he announced his support of conservative policies at Washington, 
including a demand for a cut in Federal budgets and taxes. The correspondent 
of the Pittsburgh Press noted, “From the standpoints of applause, judging by re- 
ports, Gov. James H. Duff’s speech to the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation was not as well received by his audience as some of the other speeches the 
manufacturers heard.” Speaking before the Pennsylvania Bankers Association in 
Harrisburg three days before, Duff had made a similar plea and emphasized that the 
traditional approach to problems was not enough in the modern era. He con- 
tinued to hammer at this theme, and it was somewhat disquieting to those 
who wanted to return to the policies of “business as usual.” 


Duff's Program of 1947—In the meantime, Governor Duff began to push 
his program through the Assembly. In a Statewide radio address in January, 
1948, on the anniversary of his first year in office, he reviewed the work of 
1947. Special emphasis was placed upon the program for expanding and re- 
habilitating the State’s mental hospitals. The Assembly appropriated $82 million 
and nearly $60 million in new construction was now in process for these in- 
stitutions. The Governor diverted considerable sums earmarked for other pro- 
jects, including the William Penn Memorial building for history and archives, 
into these projects. Twenty-two mental institutions were affected involving 
Some 43,000 patients. Hospitals and nursing homes received over $12 5,000,000 
in appropriations from the 1947 Assembly. $250,000 was devoted to cancer 
research aid and $500,000 was appropriated for additional school health defects. 
The same legislative session made available $135,890,000 for public assistance, 
an increase of $24 million over the 1945-47 biennium. Despite apparent pros- 
perity 300,000 Pennsylvanians were in need of such assistance in 1947, and 
140,000 new applications for public relief were received, out of which 61,000 
were rejected. 

Duff pressed vigorously the stream clearance and anti-pollution program 
projected in the Martin administration and for which he had been largely 
responsible. The Schuylkill River on which a full one-third of the State’s popu- 
lation depends for industrial and domestic water supply was made the number 
one target. The united resources of the Department of Health, the Department 
of Forests and Waters, the Sanitary Water Board and the Water and Power 
Resources Board were brought to bear on the stream and pollution problem 
with $15 million in State and $ 13 million in Federal funds. $257,000 was spent 
by municipalities in drawing plans for sewage disposal plants, aided by State 
funds. Both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia launched additional sewage disposal 
facilities in. 1947. Several coal-mining communities were cited by the State 
Justice Department for failure to act under the Brunner acts of 1945 mandat- 
ing action. 

Duff was vitally interested in other conservation measures and in the ex- 
pansion of highways and education. Planting of forest seedlings on waste and 
submarginal land received added attention and involved some 3 million acres. 
Emphasis was placed upon development of the 109 State Parks maintained for 
recreational purposes. Additional State Game farm and land acquisition was 
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pushed with the Governor’s hearty support. In 1947 Pennsylvania led the Na- 
tion in highway construction and improvement with $87,629,000, Or 9.7 per 
cent of the national total, awarded in construction or improvement contracts. 
Extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike from near Carlisle to Valley Forge and 
further improvement of the William Penn and Lincoln highways, were among 
major projects. The 1947 Assembly passed 148 bills related to education and 
appropriated $239,123,900, Or Over 4o per Cent of the General Fund budget, 
for public schools. A major act was creation of a Public School Building Authori- 
ty to administer a fund for construction of needed buldings where local school 
districts could ill afford heavy indebtedness. A Tax Equalization Commission 
was created to study the structure of State and local taxes with particular refer- 
ence to gaining information for improved school subsidy administration by 
the State. 


Duff and the 1948 Elections—By 1948 the political pot was boiling merrily 
with a presidential election providing the heat. Duff was undeniably popular in 
Pennsylvania and had attracted national attention by his vigorous and progres- 
sive leadership. Rumors that he might be Republican presidential timber began 
to appear in the press and political gossip but Duff denied any such ambitions. 
He announced as early as October 21, 1947, his belief that General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was good Republican presidential “timber.” Several Republican 
leaders, including the more conservative element, were booming Senator Mar- 
tin as a “favorite son” for at least a year before 1948. Republican State Chair- 
man Harvey Taylor announced in December his belief that the county leaders 
were in favor of Martin. Martin was understood to be the favored candidate 
of the Grundy faction, though General Eisenhower’s appearance at the De- 
cember, 1947, dinner of the Pennsylvania Society in New York received such 
favorable attention the Grundyites were reported to have held a secret per- 
sonal meeting with the General to sound out his views on various public ques- 
tions. Duff was now believed to be against an instructed delegation which prac- 
tice in past conventions had frequently left Pennsylvania sitting idly by when 
the candidate was actually nominated. At the same time, the Scranton Times 
reported the first of several rumors of a rift between Duff and Martin over the 
question of Pennsylvania’s position in the Republican convention. There were 
likewise some indications that Martin was linked with Grundy’s lack of sym- 
pathy for the program of “Big Red” at Harrisburg. The fact could not be 
overlooked, however, that Duff had made himself a2 dominant factor in State 
politics within a year and had also achieved nationwide attention. 

The spotlight was very much on Pennsylvania in 1948 because of the pos- 
sible trend in State elections in the Spring primary and the selection of Phila- 
delphia as the convention city for both party organizations. Confronting the 
primary voters of the State, was the choice of delegates to the conventions, 
nominees for 33 seats in the national House of Representatives, 25 State Senate 
vacancies and 208 House seats in the Pennsylvania Assembly. The offices of 
State Treasurer and Auditor General were also at stake. Interest, however, did 
not run high in the primaries and only 25.5 per cent of the Republican and 
19.2 of the Democratic voters availed themselves of the chance to take part in 
these selections. The Republican write-in vote for presidential aspirants went 
to Harold Stassen, with New York’s Governor Thomas E. Dewey a close sec- 
ond. Senator Martin ran a poor third. President Truman received solid Demo- 
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cratic support. Republicans selected Weldon B. Heyburn as candidate for 
Auditor General and Charles R. Barber of Erie for State Treasurer. Ramsey 
S. Black and William J. Lane were selected by the Democrats. Local politics 
in the State was enlivened by a bitter contest in Dauphin County in which a 
“Fighting Five” independent Republican group sought to unseat “Harve” 
Taylor and his well organized county and city machine but without success. 

In the Republican National Convention at Philadelphia, Governor Duff 
agreed to support Martin as a favorite son but endeavored to keep the State 
delegation with its 73 votes unpledged and to be swung where they seemed 
likely to do the most good. The Convention ended with the rift between the 
Grundy-Martin-Owlett forces and Governor Duff made sharper. As the Con- 
vention swung quickly back of Governor Thomas FE. Dewey, Duff, who had 
formed an intense personal dislike for the suave New Yorker, requested a recess 
and reportedly endeavored to align the Pennsylvania delegation back of either 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan or Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. This was a “stop Dewey” move which Senator Martin refused to en- 
dorse and in a dramatic speech on the floor of the Convention he swung the 
nomination to Dewey with the Pennsylvania votes. Representative Hugh D. 
Scott of Philadelphia was shortly named chairman of the National Republican 
Committee. Since most Republicans, and many others, looked upon the election 
of Dewey as a foregone conclusion, any investors in the political stock of one 
James H. Duff were ill. But events ruled otherwise. 

The Democrats nominated Harry S. Truman at Philadelphia with the unani- 
mous endorsement of the Pennsylvania Democrats headed by Philip Mathews 
of Carlisle as State chairman. Convention Hall had barely cooled when the 
new Progressive Party led by former Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, a 
descendant of Pennsylvania ancestry, moved in and assured his nomination on a 
third party ticket. 

On November 2, Pennsylvania returned to its traditional Republicanism 
but Dewey’s margin over Truman was only some 150,000 and far below the 
anticipated 500,000 to 800,000. The results of the election were rather mixed 
for Pennsylvania. The Democrats gained eleven seats in the Congress and a 
bloc of fifty-three seats in the Assembly, but Republicans Heyburn and Bar- 
ber were elected State Auditor General and State Treasurer respectively. Re- 
publicans spent nearly a million and a half dollars in the campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania to $350,000 for the Democrats, a fact indicating the difficulty of Demo- 
crats in carrying elections. The Wallace Progressives received a meagre 55,161 
votes in the State, an indication that the Commonwealth was in no danger of 
swinging to radicalism. The State CIO actually repudiated the Progressives and 
the AFL showed no enthusiasm at all. In Philadelphia the preceding year the 
Democrats with youthful Richardson Dilworth as the candidate threw some- 
thing of a scare into the Republican organization and secured a turnout of 74 
per cent of the registered voters to register a 320,000 vote for Dilworth. But 
Mayor Samuel was returned to office by 92,000. In Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County the Democrats continued to indicate their strength established some 
years before with the election of Cornelius Scully and later, David L. Lawrence as 
mayors of the Steel City. 


Duff's Program Marches Forward—In the meantime, the progressive fea- 
tures of the Duff administration’s program marched ahead. The project for 
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removing silt from the Schuylkill indicated by 1948 that many millions more 
would be needed to complete the task. The State began the work of rehabili- 
tation as far as Norristown, below which the U. S. Army Engineers have juris- 
diction. One million cubic feet of culm had been removed by the end of 1948 
at a cost of some $10 million and an estimated $25 million was needed to com- 
plete the job. Progress also was made toward cleaning up the Delaware River 





Hydro-Electric Dam at Safe Harbor, on the Susquehanna 
River 


basin. The Allegheny County Sanitary Authority was planning an $82 million 
project for treating wastes from 102 municipalities and many industries. Penn- 
sylvania joined with seven states in the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Compact to control sewage and industrial wastes in this great river valley af- 
fecting over 20 million people and 140 cities. Flood control was tackled anew 
by the Duff administration under a State Flood Control Commission authorized 
in 1947. Federal aid in the amount of over $22 million dollars aided work on the 
Susquehanna, the Conemaugh, the Clarion, and Monongahela rivers. Ten mil- 
lion in State funds were put into the flood control work and six of the dams to 
be constructed made recreational as well as flood control projects. Further 
progress was also reported on the soil conservation front under the Act of 
1945 and the State Soil Conservation Commission reported work on over 5,000 
farms covering nearly 600,000 acres of State farm lands. 

The Governor’s program faced a major test with the opening of the 1949 
session of the Assembly. Traditionally, under the single term provision of the 
present State Constitution, a Governor has very little power to push his program 
in the second half of his term. Patronage is usually entirely distributed and no 
longer useful as a weapon. Most State and local political leaders are looking 
ahead to the next Governor and not inclined to heed the present incumbent. 
But this was not easy to do with so vigorous a figure as James H. Duff in that 
office. His progressivism had not abated. In an address before the usually con- 
. servative Pennsylvania Council of Republican Women on November 17, 1948, 
| he suggested that “revitalization” of the Republican Party demanded it should 
“gear our policy more to the thoughts and aspirations of the average American.” 
“In the final analysis,” said Duff, “the policy of doing the best for the most 
people will be the kind of government that will be good for both management 
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and labor. It is also indispensably necessary for the general public.” This came 
close to the famous “common man” philosophy of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
must have sounded highly “New Dealish” to many a Republican woman present. 

In the Hall of the House of the General Assembly on January 4, 19409, 
Governor Duff outlined his program for the remainder of the administration, 
He began with a reference to the preceding two years as “the busiest and most 
prosperous in the history of the Commonwealth” and called attention to the 
location of new industries and a 26 per cent increase in Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing payrolls unmatched by any other state in the year 1947. A net State 
surplus of $44 millions was reported in the Treasury. Against this, he pointed 
out, there must be charged $34,000,000 in mandated increases in State expendi- 
tures connected mainly with State aid to education. Seven and a half million 
must be raised also to support the first year’s interest on the proposed Soldier’s 
Bonus before the people for action. This $500 million bonus was mandated by 
constitutional amendment. The Governor emphasized that all existing taxes must 
be renewed and that if further taxes were not levied, the re-establishment of 
the General State Authority should be provided for to undertake the program 
of permanent improvements for the mental health, prison, and other projects 
of like nature. 

The Governor pointed with pride to progress of the mental health pro- 
gram of the past two years as “the greatest program for the solution of that 
problem that has ever been undertaken in any similar period in the history of 
the Commonwealth.” Attention was called to the advances in public health as 
measured by the 90 per cent coverage of school children and employees by 
medical and dental examinations, cancer control and aid in heart and rheumatic 
fever programs. Additional attention to the problem of crippled children and 
victims of cerebral palsy was advised. The State Highway program was re- 
ferred to as “unrivaled” and a 300 per cent increase in mileage since 1930, with 
accompanying increased expense, demanded an increase in the gasoline tax. A 
State housing program was urged upon the Assembly, along with a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act to end job discrimination due to race, creed, or color. 
Broadening of the Workmen’s Compensation and Occupational Disease laws 
was recommended to bring Pennsylvania abreast of other states. Additional at- 


tention to State Safety and Health laws in industry with expanded inspection 


and enforcement was urged. Pridefully, Governor Duff mentioned “a more 
aggressive and far-reaching program of conservation carried on in the Com- 
monwealth than ever before.” The cleaning of the Schuylkill was declared to 
be the “greatest water reclamation project not only in the States, but, as far 
as I am able to ascertain, anywhere in the world.” Silt in amount of 880,000 
cubic yards had been removed already, enough to fill a line of railroad cars 
which would reach from Philadelphia to within fifty miles of Pittsburgh. Ad- 
ditional attention to recreation for the public and to reforestation were em- 
phasized as necessary, and the Governor ended with a declaration of his con- 
fidence in his program as “to the advantage of the people of the Common- 
wealth” and one which was doing “the best for the most people” as a prime 
objective of government. 

The concluding two years of the Duff administration were marked ad- 
ministratively by a continuation of plans and programs for the most part al- 
ready started in the first half of his term. The renewal of world crisis with the 
Korean situation led in December, 1949 to the creation of the Pennsylvania 
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Commission for Civil Defense with Major General Richard Mellon in charge 
of its preliminary organization and operations. The Military and Civil De- 
fense Commission was activated by order of the Governor on August 12, 1950, 
as a further step toward organizing Pennsylvania for what appeared as a new 
national emergency. Organization of this Commission was initiated with the ap- 
pointment of Col. Alton C. Miller, a native of Allentown, as the Director. The 
program of the Commission was outlined as covering problems of alerting and 
informing the people as to necessity for adequate civilian defense against pos- 
sible emergency, development of Statewide plans for plant protection against 
hazards of internal sabotage or external attack, and revival of the World War 
II air raid warning service. By the end of the Duff administration, Major Gen- 
eral Mellon was able to report, a “sound, orderly, and well-matured beginning 
has been made.” 


Duff Reviews His Accomplishments—Otherwise, the latter half of the ad- 
ministration followed established patterns. Appearing on January 2, 1951, be- 
fore a joint session of the General Assembly, Governor Duff presented the 
usual general review of his administration and buttressed it with a Supplement 
in the form of departmental reports covering their four year activities. As 
might be expected, Governor Duff pointed with especial pride to his mental 
health program and the expenditure of $159,500,000 in construction at the 
State’s mental institutions to relieve overcrowding and lack of essential treat- 
ment facilities. The School Health Program initiated in the Martin administra- 
tion was pointed to as developing into the most comprehensive in any state 
and involving well over 3,000,000 children during the past four years. whe 
stream clearance program, characterized as “foremost of its kind in the Na- 
tion,” had borne fruit in reclaiming the State’s share of the Schuylkill improve- 
ment involving 75 miles from Hamburg to Norristown. Fully 90 per cent of 
the silt which once went into the River was now removed in desilting systems 
and some goo industrial establishments exclusive of mines were co-operating in 
systems for treatment of industrial wastes to prevent pollution. Coal mines 
to the number of 989 were reported as having been sealed against waste leakage. 

Aid to hospitals receiving State help was reported as having been increased 
by over $5 million since 1949. Improved standards for public assistance grants 
to the needy in keeping with rising living costs were pointed out. Cancer con- 
trol was advanced and 81 new maternal and child health centers were reported 
as established in rural communities of the State. In the four year period, Gov- 
ernor Duff indicated that his administration had constructed, reconstructed, or 
resurfaced 6,600 miles of State Highway. Total expenditures for State High- 
ways for the four years were listed as about $600,000,000, of which some $400,- 
000,000 was spent on actual construction. Ten toll bridges were taken over 
under a $8,500,000 bond issue. Duff took especial pride in completion of the 
100-mile extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike to Philadelphia at a cost of some 
$87,000,000 and the forty per cent completion of the western extension to the 
Ohio border. Aid for education was increased materially under Governor Duff 
and his message called attention to four year appropriations for school sub- 
sidies amounting to $417,604,000 as compared with $260,057,000 in the pre- 
ceding four years. Higher education was benefited by appropriations increased 
from $31,016,000 in the Martin administration to $57,632,000 under Duff. 
Minimum elementary teachers’ salaries in second, third, and fourth class dis- 
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tricts were raised from $1400 to $2000 and other commensurate increases were 
recorded at other levels. At the end of the Duff administration the State was 
paying 37 per cent of the costs connected with public education in Pennsy]- 
vania as compared with 22 per cent in 1940. The Governor was able to point 
with pride also to the establishment of the Public School Building Authority’s 
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Silt Accumulation on the Left Bank of the Schuylkill River North of Reading 


work, By this date, that Authority had entered into 82 contracts with school 
districts involving $37,400,000 in new school construction of which 20 were 
completed. Duff declared that “. . . during this four-year period there has been 
the greatest number of important gains for public education of any four-year 
period in the State’s history.” 

Duff also took credit for activities “to promote the best interests of labor” 
which “represent a fine record of accomplishments.” In justifying this asser- 
tion, the Governor pointed to the efficient handling of 4,678 mediation cases 
between January, 1947, and October, 1950. He also cited the amendments to 
the Women’s Labor Law made in 1947 which established further regulation 
over hours, rest periods, occupational hazards, and equal pay for equal work for 
Pennsylvania women in industry. An increase in maximum unemployment com- 
pensation from $20 a week for a maximum of twenty weeks to $25 a week for 
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twenty-four weeks was another legislative advance for labor under Duff. The 
Department of Mines was able to report a stepping-up of the mine inspection 
program and enforcement of mine safety regulations with a resulting 23 per 
cent decrease in number of fatal mine accidents. Additional miners to the num- 
ber of over 4,000 were trained in first aid. A total of 466 violations of mining 
laws were prosecuted and 37,000 mine inspections completed. The Department 





A Pennsylvania Rifle Maker of Today 


of Labor and Industry also reported a decline in industrial accidents and a les- 
sening of their severity attributed to better enforcement and improved edu- 
cational activity. The Department’s Bureau of Research and Information stream- 
lined its entire operation with a view to improving its reporting on labor statis- 
tics. More than 800 cases were processed by the Pennsylvania Labor Relations 
Board in the Duff administration and represented a contribution to labor peace. 

Governor Duff prided his administration further upon the development of 
what he termed “a healthy climate for business.” Federal census reports indi- 
cated, he declared, that Pennsylvania had led all other states in the expenditures 
by industries for new plants and equipment, and amounting to over two and a 
half billion dollars. In the three years of 1947, 1948 and 1949 the State was in- 
dicated as having gained more than 3,000 new manufactures, more than 2,000 
new wholesalers, and over 13,000 new retailers. The Governor concluded with 
a statement of his conviction that a review of the record of his administration 
should convince the legislators, and presumably the people, “. . . that this has 
been a four-year period of outstanding accomplishment in promoting the best 
interests of the people in this Commonwealth.” 


Pa. ILlI—43 
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A Legacy of Financial Headaches—From whatever angle viewed, the Duff 
administration must be regarded as among the more outstanding in the recent 
history of Pennsylvania in terms of progressive and aggressive accomplishments, 
Its major weakness, which began to be observable within a very short time af- 
ter Duff left the office of Governor to take his new seat as U. S. Senator, was 
the failure to face the growing financial problem confronting the State govern- 
ment. Inflation of costs of operating the State government were bringing to 
a head a problem already in the making. As pointed out earlier, Pennsylvania was 
somewhat slow to bring the functions of State government abreast of the na- 
tional trend toward greater concern with services extended in the interests of 
what may be termed the “general welfare.” Increased aid for public education, 
the development of public health and conservation programs, the permanent 
burden of public assistance at State levels for the needy, the aged, and suffering, 
demands for improved highways, and related services and functions of govern- 
ment were increasing slowly but very surely the costs of operating the State. 
Unfortunately, no Governor had been noted for giving attention to the prob- 
lem of how to meet these costs on a permanent basis, and Duff was no excep- 
tion. So-called “emergency” taxes enacted in the Earle administration, accused 
by Republicans of waste and extravagance, were re-enacted by succeeding Re- 
publican administrations as it was found that the expenses were permanent and 
the taxes had to be retained. The subterfuge of “emergency” taxes, however, 
was retained. 

Governor Duff himself pointed up the danger without proposing any 
specific remedy when he released in June, 1948, results of a Tax Foundation 
report which showed Pennsylvania as one of the lowest-tax states in the Nation 
with the least rise in State taxes. This, the Governor alleged, was a favorable 
condition and had much to do with Pennsylvania’s recent expansion of new in- 
dustry. The Foundation study showed that Pennsylvania State taxes rose only 
13 per cent from 1941 to 1947, as contrasted with increases in other states rang- 
ing all the way from 23 to 148 per cent. Only three states had a lower per 
capita State tax rate. Pennsylvania’s per capita State debt was likewise low, 
only $3.95 as contrasted with $47.82 for Illinois or $23.75 in New York. This 
Situation was hailed by Duff as a triumph but actually the State was living in 
little short of a “fool’s paradise.” 

There were those who saw the handwriting on the wall and realized that 
Pennsylvania had not adapted its tax structure to the demands of the new 
State governmental operations. An Act of Assembly in 1947 created a Tax 
Study Committee and authorized the Joint State Government Commission to 
“make a thorough study of the tax laws of the Commonwealth and of other states 
and countries in order to ascertain ways and means of financing the Common- 
wealth and its political subdivisions upon a more scientific and equitable basis. . .” 
The study was to guarantee that the State’s industry should not be penalized 
but recognized that “increasing demands for government service result in the 
necessity of raising additional revenue to pay the cost thereof. . . .” The Re- 
port of Findings and Recommendations on the Pennsylvania Tax System was 
made in February, 1949. It recommended abolishing certain corporate taxes which 
were more of a nuisance than productive of substantial revenue, retention of 
the so-called emergency taxes as permanent, and several new taxes. Among the 
new taxes suggested were an investment income tax and a tax on unincorporated 
business and professions. The latter bore no tax at all and income of Pennsyl- 
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vanians from corporate investments outside the State also escaped taxation by 
the State, and these suggestions sought to plug great loopholes. Attention was 
called to the fact that Pennsylvania alone of all major states did not have a broad 
base tax return. Its State per capita tax collections were on an average 25 per 
cent below those of the other states. Of course, the prohibition in Pennsyl- 
vania’s archaic Constitution prevented a graduated income tax, utilized in many 
other states. This problem, Governor Duff left to his successor, as will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Duff Engineers a Political Revolt—During the course of the last two years 
of the Duff administration increasing signs of a serious rift with the Grundy- 
Owlett Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association power in Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican politics began to appear. It also became apparent that “Big Red” had 
political ambitions of his own and that he wished to dictate his successor in 
Harrisburg and to become a U. S. Senator. Every ounce of the very consider- 
able power a Pennsylvania Governor is capable of wielding was thrown by 
Duff behind realization of these ambitions. Those who came to differ with 
him over their realization faced his wrath. In the Republican primary of 
1950 Duff campaigned not only for the U. S. Senate nomination but even 
more vigorously for John S. Fine, Luzerne County political leader and Superior 
Court judge, as the nominee for the governorship. Opposing Fine was Jay 
Cooke, Philadelphia political figure and descendant of the Civil War era banker. 
Duff was opposed in the primary by former Congressman John S. Kunkel of 
Harrisburg. Cooke was supported financially and otherwise by the Grundy- 
Owlett forces and Duff was denounced as a political adventurer. Duff said 
even less complimentary things about Grundy and Owlett and the warfare in 
Pennsylvania attracted national attention. The Commonwealth had not wit- 
nessed a more bitter or a more personal political feud in many a decade. In 
fact the Wanamaker and Quay contests provide the closest parallel. When the 
dust had settled, Fine was nominated by the Republicans and in the fall elec- 
tions Republican wounds were healed enough to secure his election by 1,796,119 
votes over vigorous and youthful Richardson Dilworth, Philadelphia Demo- 
crat, who received 1,710,355. Duff was elected to the Senate by a wider mar- 
gin of 1,820,400 votes over Francis J. Myers, Democratic incumbent who 
received 1,694,076 votes. 


Fine and Duff Split-If Senator Duff expected to utilize Governor Fine 
as a tool for continued back-stage management of the State government at Har- 
risburg, he was soon disillusioned. Fine had not been in office long before. it 
was rumored freely in Harrisburg and elsewhere that he was making peace with 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association and the Grundy-Owlett organi- 
zation. The tragic and sudden death of Governor Fine’s wife may have changed 
the course of his administration. At any rate, the Fine administration had not 
ended its first trying legislative session before it was apparent that all was not 
well between Senator Duff and his hand-picked successor as Governor. Fine 
was faced first and foremost with the financial problem inherited from Gov- 
ernor Duff. Greatly increased expenditures for normal costs of State govern- 
ment were now complicated by further funds needed to pay the interest on the 
veteran’s bonus bonds, General State Authority bonds, and mandated increases 
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in educational expenditures, Fine appeared to resent the fact that these prob- 
lems had been thrust upon him by his predecessor and this may have helped 
create the Duff-Fine rift. Fine later declared he was not fully informed as to 
the financial problem he inherited. Furthermore, Fine was the Governor faced 
with the problem of getting legislative support for new taxes. He thus was 
forced by conditions to try to conciliate the divergent factions and forces in 
the Republican Party and to heal wounds left by the primary battle of 1950. 
Like most Pennsylvania Governors, Fine also appeared to develop ambitions of 
his own for political leadership. A prolonged effort to meet the financial situation 
saw Governor Fine proposing a flat one per cent direct income tax on Penn- 
sylvania incomes to meet the problem. This was voted down by the Assembly, 
with Republican votes added to those of Democrats. A sales tax of one per 
cent, with numerous exemptions, was finally voted to raise the funds to meet 
the State’s first billion dollar budget. 

The 1952 presidential situation further accentuated the split between Fine 
and his original backer, Duff. Duff early appeared as an original booster of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Republican presidential nomination. 
Indeed, President Eisenhower as late as 1954 during the gubernatorial campaign 
publicly acknowledged that Duff was one of those who persuaded him to con- 
sider the bid for the nomination. It will be recalled that Duff suggested Eisen- 
hower in 1948 and had opposed Dewey’s nomination, which the Owlett and 
Grundy people then favored. In 1952 the situation was reversed. “Big Red” 
was for Eisenhower at the Chicago Republican convention and sought to carry 
with him a substantial proportion of the Pennsylvania delegation which, according 
to established custom, is chaired by the Governor. Owlett now appeared as an 
out-and-out supporter of Senator Robert Taft, whom Duff had tried desperately 
to utilize in a last minute block-Dewey move in 1948. Fine kept himself on the 
fence publicly right up to the floor of the Convention, but it was believed 
generally that he was in the Owlett camp in opposing Eisenhower and favor- 
ing Taft. At the last minute, Fine tried to cast the Pennsylvania delegation’s bal- 
lot for Eisenhower to gain credit for clinching that nomination. The move was 
blocked by Owlett, who went down the line with the delegates controlled by 
him for Taft. The whole affair ended with the bad feeling between Duff and 
Fine further accentuated. No pretense of friendship between the two appeared 
for the remainder of Fine’s term. Inside political gossip began to link Fine more 
and more with the Owlett and Grundy camp in the Republican Party but 
with indications that even these leaders were not always sure of Fine. Fine 
left the governorship with every evidence of an effort to build a personal 
political organization of his own. In this he failed completely and had difficulty 
even in retaining control of his own Luzerne County. 

Just what happened between Governor Fine and Senator Duff is one of 
the as yet unanswered questions of contemporary Pennsylvania politics. One of 
the questions asked most frequently as Fine appeared to break with Duff was 
of just how Duff happened to select Fine as the “heir apparent” in 1950. A 
definite answer is not now possible but it would appear that Duff believed 
Fine would continue his progressive program. After all, Fine had been a political 
lieutenant of Governor Pinchot and was supposedly an inheritor of the Pin- 
chot progressive tradition as opposed to Grundy-Owlett conservatism. More 
unkind suggestions hinted that Duff thought Fine was a weak person easily 
controlled. At any rate, Fine was not so controlled. As to the break itself after 
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Fine’s inauguration, it is quite probable that it was somewhat inevitable. Fine 
did have a tremendous task in meeting the debt and tax situation, and it was 
one which required him to adopt measures of compromise and conciliation 
rather than continuing the Duff all-out war on the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association and Mason Owlett. Caught between the two fires, Fine could hard- 
ly escape being seared by the flames. 

The Record of the Fine Administration—It has become customary for each 
administration to prepare a survey of its record on leaving office. Governor 
Fine asserted in such a report that his administration had “built up a record of 
governmental progress unparalleled in the history of the Commonwealth.” It 
is obvious that all administrations of the last several years could not have such 
a record. Discounting the tendency of every outgoing Governor to “point 
with pride” to his achievements in office, it is still possible to provide some 
evaluation of the Fine administration even at this early date. Governor Fine 
claimed that he had “placed the Commonwealth’s financial structure upon a 
sound basis.” This claim is tempered by the fact that Fine’s regime left the 
incoming administration with a deficit ranging from sixty to eighty million dol- 
lars in addition to accumulated mandated State expenses totalling several mil- 
lions more. During the 1954 campaign for the governorship the impartial Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin was led to comment, “The outstanding problem con- 
fronting this State is financial.” The outgoing Governor Fine himself in his 
final message to the Assembly in January, 1955, admitted a deficit of at least 
$60,000,000 and spoke of the “severe fiscal problem” left to his Democratic 
successor. The incoming Governor Leader in his inaugural referred to his ad- 
ministration as a “receiver in bankruptcy.” This problem, Fine quite correct- 
ly, diagnosed as in part one “which was inherited and I was not advised of its 
extent.” In the same final message, Governor Fine commented upon the failure 
of the sales tax and other taxes to produce estimated revenues as a reason for 
the deficit he left behind. These statements negate, of course, the statement 
of a year earlier as to the “sound financial basis” which he had created in his 
administration. 

Governor Fine, however, must be credited with having been the first to 
advance a broad-based tax program for Pennsylvania. He was correct in as- 
serting in his final message “I must call attention to the fact that some mem- 
bers of my own party more than once thought it expedient to endeavor to 
thwart what the administration thought best for the people.” These statements 
also point up one reason for the differences between Fine and Duff. Fine at- 
tributed many of his difficulties to misinformation as to the State’s finances from 
Duff as he left office and to failure to unite back of the flat income tax pro- 
posed originally by Governor Fine to meet the financial crisis. The funds to 
finance the bonus, increased subsidies for schools and “added millions for Gen- 
eral State Authority rentals” were back of the financial situation. All of them 
had been handed down from Governor Duft’s administration. A fair appraisal 
as of this date would point to considerable credit due Governor Fine for his 
effort to correct the State’s financial plight, though he did not succeed in any- 
thing approaching a full solution. 

Continuing further his defense of his administration, Governor Fine de- 
clared categorically, “This has been a very good administration, the record 
speaks for itself.” Among the items of record to which the outgoing Governor 
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could point as advances were several of considerable importance. The 1951 
legislature continued to improve upon the Workmen’s Compensation legisla- 
tion of the Commonwealth by advancing the weekly rate from $2 5 to $30 and 
the number of weeks of compensation for total disability from 500 to 700. The 
1953 session made still further advances. Unemployment compensation was also 
liberalized in terms of maximum payments. Efforts were also made in the di- 
rection of solving problems of employment for the older worker and the handi- 
capped. Funds were allocated for a new Rehabilitation Center for re-training 
of displaced workers that they might be helped into other jobs. An Industrial 
Race Relations Commission was appointed to study fair employment prac- 
tices. An Industrial Safety Conference was initiated’ in 1952. Governor Fine, 
like his predecessor, also pointed with pride to reports of further industrial ex- 
pansion and new jobs. Several hundred new industries were reported and 
others were indicated as having expanded facilities. Pennsylvania in 1951-52-53 
led the Nation in continuing plant expansion, according to administration re- | 
ports. The Department of Commerce continued the program to stimulate com- 

munity efforts in developing industrial support funds to attract new industry. 

Governor Fine also appointed another Tax Study Committee of experts to 

report and recommend on State finances and tax procedures. | 

Fine also appointed a committee which became known as the Chesterman | 
Committee from its chairman, Francis J. Chesterman, a retired Bell Telephone | 
Company executive, to study and report on possible economies in the State 
government. With the aid again of experts drawn mainly from the college and | 
university staffs of the State, this Committee presented an exhaustive report ad- 
vising certain economies and consolidations or elimination of State departments 
and commissions. Legislation to put the plan into effect was uniformly voted | 
down by the Assembly. Governor Fine himself rejected a suggestion by the } 
Chesterman Committee that the Department of Commerce headed by Fine’s | 
political and financial backer, millionaire Andrew J. Sordoni, be abolished as 
such. The Governor did order certain recommendations put into effect wherever 
it could be done by his order. 

The Fine administration was not without advances in progressive fields such 
as public health and conservation. A State Advisory Health Board made many 
important recommendations which were put into operation under Dr. Russel i 
Teague, a professional in the field of public health. Acts 315 and 322 by the | 
Assembly entirely revamped the State Health Department aid program. Ad- | 
vances were made toward reorganizing the Department of Health and placing 1 
key professional personnel on a merit and efficiency rating basis, which was not 
altogether pleasing to many spoils politicians. Many leaders in public health 
hailed the reorganization and improvement as representing one of the major 
advances in public health work in the State’s history. The Department of Health’s 
reorganization created six bureaus, Nutrition, Public Health Education, Sani- 
tation, Statistics and Records, Chronic Diseases and Accident Prevention, and 
Communicable Disease Control. Progress was made also in developing a county 
level health program in Pennsylvania in the organization of county departments of 
health. Fine took the lead also in securing legislation and funds to treat the 
problem of alcoholism. 

The clean streams program of the Duff administration was forwarded with 
assurance of further State aid in the construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment facilities. Blind pensions were increased from $40 to $50 a month. An 
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Adoption Law was approved to improve adoption procedures. The mental 
health program was further advanced with nine community mental health 
clinics. Additional building added to the facilities of the State hospitals dealing 
with the mentally ill. A State General Hospital System was organized to co- 
ordinate and improve the operation and administration of the ten State-owned 
hospitals. Governor Fine also initiated a survey commission study of the penal 
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Allentown State Hospital, Allentown 


institutions and placed retired General Jacob Devers in charge of it. As a re- 
sult, legislation effective in 1953 transferred seven State penal and correctional 
institutions from the Department of Welfare to the Department of Justice. 
Further increases in State aid for education and expansion of highways were 
other features of the Fine administration which followed a common and long 
established pattern. Considerable reorganization of the Department of Public 
Instruction was effected and new legislation equalizing and increasing State aid 
and upgrading minimum teachers’ salary levels was pushed through the As- 
sembly under pressure from the Pennsylvania Education Association. Educa- 
tional opportunities for the physically and mentally handicapped were ex- 
panded, a Bureau of Higher Education created in the Department of Public 
Instruction, and additional support given to local school building programs. 
The 1952-53 biennium saw 136 million dollars expanded on highway construc- 
tion and additional State aid in the amount of 24 million dollars was made 
available to townships, boroughs and cities for highways. The first three years 
of the administration witnessed the development of an aggressive program of 
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new construction under Secretary of Highways Schmidt costing nearly 400 
million dollars. Attention to rural roads left by 1953 less than 100 miles of 
earth road in the entire State Highway system. The National Safety Council 
gave Pennsylvania first place in safety on its highways in 1951 and 1952 and a 
Highway Safety Education unit of the Department of Public Instruction made 
Pennsylvania a leader in highway safety instruction in the schools. Work on 
the Delaware River Extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike was begun and 
completed. Progress was noteworthy under Governor Fine in development of 
General State Authority construction, renovation, and improvement projects 
of which some 234 costing over 97 million dollars were completed from 1949 
to 1954. 

Additional progress could be claimed by the Fine administration in de- 
velopment of many conservation projects. Additions were made to the growing 
number of regional flood control and stream clearance programs. Work on the 
Schuylkill River improvement was carried forward and work started on a 
major flood control project for the upper basin of the Susquehanna’s West 
Branch, as well as numerous other projects. Outstanding progress was recorded 
in the State’s participation in the development of the Independence Hall Park 
project and carrying forward the Point Park and Penn Lincoln Parkway pro- 
jects in Pittsburgh. More than 8 million was spent on the latter project between 
1949 and 1954. Two and a half millions were allocated to improvements for the 
Port of Erie and preservation of the recreational Presque Isle Peninsula Park 
threatened by the water of Lake Erie. Thousands of acres were added to the 
lands of the Game Commission for refuge and propagation purposes. A pioneer 
step was taken by Governor Fine in appointing a State Recreation Council to 
co-ordinate all State agency work in this important field. It was hampered, 
however, by failure of the Assembly to supply funds. Additions were made to 
the facilities and work of the Fish’ Commission. 


Evaluating the Fine Administration~Viewed without bias, the record of the 
Fine administration is not without much credit due it. It is difficult to estimate 
properly the element of credit which is attached to an administration’s carry- 
ing forward to further completion the projects of another which preceded it, 
or in fulfilling demands of the people for increased services such as those for 
education or highways. Viewed from these angles, both the Duff and Fine ad- 
ministrations carried forward certain policies and projects which were started 
during the Martin or even earlier administrations. Clean streams and flood con- 
trol are examples of continuing programs through several Republican ad- 
ministrations under pressure of the great need for action. The same is true with 
regard to such important new developments as mental health, public health, 
and general welfare programs. The demand for further aid for education was 
well organized in recent years under a powerful lobby of the Pennsylvania 
Education Association supported by undisputed statistical evidence of both need 
and certain backwardness on the part of Pennsylvania’s support of education 
as compared with other key states. No administration could ignore the pressing 
demand for a modernization and reconstruction of the State system of high- 
ways to meet modern needs. Pennsylvania got off to a fine start in its origin- 
al State Highway program but had lagged behind sister states in the 1930's. 
Of course, a Governor might have resisted these needs but only a complete 
reactionary could have done so. Governor Fine deserves credit certainly for not 
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only not opposing these continued programs of advancement but for supporting 
and adding to them. ; 

Governor Fine also deserves credit for being the first to attempt to meet 
the problem of a modernized tax program to meet these expenses. He also is 
credited with having supported vigorously the movement for a revision of the 
antiquated State Constitution and placed his office strongly back of the pro- 
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Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh 


posal, which was defeated. Looking back over the problems and the developments 
of the Fine administration, it is easy to sympathize with his plaintive complaints 
in his final message charging that much of what he desired to do was blocked 
by members of his own Republican Party due to factional disagreements. “A 
penny for Fine” was the stigma attached to the sales tax which his Party majority 
was forced to adopt in the crisis which followed failure to adopt his original 
direct income tax plan. But this was an unfair and unrealistic slogan which 
ignored the fact that a broad base tax was a must in Pennsylvania to provide 
the people with the expanding services and expenditures of State government 
which the times demanded. 


The Election of 1954—As the Fine administration drew to a close, the fac- 
tional jockeying for control of the next hoped for Republican administration 
became more bitter and serious. Fine’s enemies charged him with an effort to 
dictate a successor. The Duff faction angled for control and saw Fine as en- 
deavoring to ally himself anew with the Grundy-Owlett wing of the Repub- 
lican Party which Duff had battled to a standstill. Not a few looked to Wash- 
ington for a possible return of “Big Red” as Republican standard bearer, but 
this would have been only over the literally dead bodies of such key figures 
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as Mason Owlett and Governor Fine. As is the case with the selection of Fine by 
a handful of Republican leaders in 1950, it is impossible at this date to document 
what happened. The final result was the selection of Lieutenant Governor 
Lloyd Wood of Montgomery County and long-time Republican political figure 
as the Republican organization candidate in the primary. This, of course, in- 
sured his nomination. Wood was endorsed by both factions in an unusual dis- 
play of Republican ability to get together when the chips are down. Senator 
Duff returned from Europe in time to campaign for Wood in the closing days 
of the election. Another Fine enemy, Secretary of Internal Affairs William 
Livingood, also supported Wood. Governor Fine himself was all but ignored 
by his Party during the entire campaign and a new Republican State Chairman 
and campaign manager was selected in the person of Miles Horst. Horst was 
a well-known farm leader and served Duff and Fine as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Current political gossip viewed the selection of Wood as a victory both 
for Duff and for the Owlett camp. The best explanation is that the selection 
was an acceptable compromise to both based on the fact that big, genial Lloyd 
Wood had not been in the middle of any fights and just wasn’t mad at any- 
body. He was about the only Pennsylvania Republican of whom that could 
truthfully be said in 1954. 

It is doubtful whether the Democratic Party believed in early 1954 that it 
could defeat the Republicans in the coming elections. Various names were in 
the offing as good candidates for the gubernatorial post. They included such 
men as Richardson Dilworth, the defeated candidate four years earlier, and 
the powerful David Lawrence, Pittsburgh Mayor and Democratic National 
Committeeman. There appeared instead as the Democratic candidate a youthful 
York County poultry farmer named George M. Leader, a State Senator. There 
was a tendency at first to discount the youthful candidate but, as the campaign 
got under motion, Leader took an early start and campaigned vigorously from 
one end of the State to the other. He made especially effective use of television 
where his youth and sincerity attracted very favorable attention, just as had other 
youthful Democrats in such states as Maine and New Jersey. On the other 
hand, Wood made a sad appearance by contrast. He was fat and heavy jowled 
with all the earmarks of what most persons conjectured as a typical “politician” 
and was an ineffective speaker. It was evident to close observers by late Oc- | 
tober that Leader was apt to be elected but his plurality was a surprise when | 
it mounted to an official 279,196 votes. Leader swept with him all the State 
ticket, including Genevieve Blatt of Pittsburgh, the first woman to be elected 
to a State administrative office, as Secretary of Internal Affairs. The Democrats 
also carried the House by a narrow margin but failed to capture the State 
Senate by an equally narrow vote. The “iniquitous” sales tax was perhaps the 
major issue. Unemployment in mining areas also aided the Democrats. Leader 
was without the support of any major newspaper other than the regularly 
Democratic Scranton Times. He carried on the campaign personally to an | 
unusual degree. 

George Leader ended sixteen years of Republican control at Harrisburg. 
Perhaps the best accepted analysis of the result is contained in a Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette editorial following the election. The Pittsburgh independent paper 
pointed out that without detracting from Leader it must be said that the Re- 
publicans helped defeat themselves. They were lulled into relying upon an 
overwhelming over 900,000 registration majority which led Republicans to 
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believe “they could get away with almost anything.” “Instead -of selecting can- 
didates,” wrote the Post-Gazette, “on a basis of personality, prestige and vote- 
getting appeal, the bosses handpicked bumbling figures like the John Fine- 
Lloyd Wood stripe.” The Philadelphia Inquirer called Wood’s campaign “badly 
organized” and “. . . the state and city leadership directing his candidacy was 
weak, inept, and bankrupt of ideas.” The general reaction was that the Repub- 
lican Party was a victim at last of the long*tontinued effort of a few factional 
figures to dominate the organization with little attention to what even Republi- 
can voters wanted or liked. The term “bosses” as used by the Post-Gazette 
is very much in point in characterizing the way in which Republican politics 
had been run in Pennsylvania for several decades. It was not an era of one 
“boss,” as in the Penrose days, but a story of several persons battling to attain 
that position and all ignoring generally the will of the rank and file. Most can- 
didates were selected: as a result of “deals” made by a few leaders. It is cer- 
tain that many independent voters followed the Leader trail because otherwise 
the Republican registration majority would have been effective. Contemporary 
analysts also failed to give attention to the fact that with the election of Mayor 
Joseph Clark in Philadelphia in 1951, the major cities of Pennsylvania had be- 
come predominantly Democratic. Leader was a beneficiary, therefore, of a slowly 
advancing Democratic tide of power which had not received much notice. 

The thirty-seven year old Governor Leader was the second youngest in 
the Commonwealth’s history. The youngest had been Robert Pattison, another 
Democrat who also ended some twenty years of Republican rule. Leader’s in- 
augural heaped criticism on the Republicans who had left him a bankrupt treas- 
ury. He called for progressive and positive action in meeting State problems. 
His task was complicated by the campaign promise, now reiterated, to end the 
sales tax. This meant that an entire new tax system must be devised to meet the 
obviously critical financial situation. The solution arrived at in April, 1955, 
was an income tax levied at various rates on different classifications of income 
such as salaries and wages, dividends, royalties, interest, and so on. Much of the 
program was in agreement with the 1949 tax report mentioned before. The 
immediate reaction to the proposed tax program was entirely hostile on the 
part of Republican leadership and there were indications also of some Democratic 
disaffection. As an integral part of his program, Governor Leader secured broad 
powers to reorganize the administrative branches of State Government, subject 
to legislative approvals on each specific proposal. Leader at once surrounded 
himself with what some termed a “brain trust” of skilled advisors who were 
experts in government. He also announced proposals for extensive State as- 
sistance in developing aid for distressed economic areas in the Commonwealth, 
one of his major campaign pledges. Leader’s 15-page tax and budget message on 
April 19 set a new high for a State General Fund budget amounting to $1,273,- 
164,930 for 1955-57, about 218 million over the 1953-55 Fine budget. The new 
and increased taxes asked for amounted to over 500 millions. 


Local Government Trends—A glimpse at recent Pennsylvania politics and 
government would not be complete without reference to local government and 
its trends. Pennsylvania cities and boroughs are creatures of the State. Few 
people realize that any major change in the character of their government or 
powers is dependent upon action of the General Assembly and the State itself. 
As with much of the rest of the country, Pennsylvania local government has 
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faced serious problems of needed adjustment produced by modern conditions, 
Despite the great need, it has not been easy to make the changes because en- 
trenched special political and economic interests prefer to retain the archaic 
and unwieldy government of an older era and which is more susceptible to 
their manipulation. The cause of political democracy and reform has been tied 
intimately to the battle to reform local government in the interests of economy, 
efficiency, and adaptability to the needs of the new times, Generally speaking, 
and as previous analysis has pointed out, the old and corrupt in local govern- 
ment in such cities as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh was tied inseparably to Re- 
publican machines and bosses. Usually these local city machines were a part 
of the State Republican machine organization. Rural Pennsylvania has been con- 
sistently Republican in politics. This has enabled Republican leaders asserting 
influence at Harrisburg to use these rural votes continually in blocking suc- 
cessfully many efforts to push reform legislation through the General Assembly, 

Largely because of this situation, progressive movements have tended to 
secure their ends through the Democratic Party. The growing influence of 
labor reinforced the growing Democratic strength because labor saw little hope 
for social reform through Republican channels. Thus Pittsburgh went Demo- 
cratic in 1935 for the first time in twenty years, electing Cornelius Scully as 
Mayor. In 1951, independent revolt against the age-old domination of Re- 
publican organization politicians who failed continually to provide progressive 
or even decent government for Philadelphia led to Democratic victory in that 
city and election of vigorous and independent Joseph Clark. Erie is another 
Pennsylvania city which tended to swing into Democratic columns in recent 
years. It is not meant here to indicate that the election of a Democratic mayor 
represents in every instance a triumph of virtue, progress, and purity in city 
government. Erie’s most recent Democratic Mayor, for example, fell into a 
major political scandal in 1954. But in general those seeking political and social 
reforms in the cities have tended to seek them through Democratic Party leader- 
ship. 


Pittsburgh’s Battle for Better Government—Pittsburgh has made less progress 
in reforming its city and county government than has Philadelphia. In both 
areas a major issue in recent times has been the archaic and inefficient overlapping 
of the government of a city and a county. Pittsburgh virtually is Allegheny 
County and Philadelphia is even more completely Philadelphia County, yet 
both city and county have had their separate and overlapping governments and 
functions. This created a paradise of inefficiency, waste, and chances for cor- 
rupt manipulation. But neither city could of itself secure a change. The neces- 
sary legislation must be put through the Assembly at Harrisburg and voted on 
by legislators from all over the State. Pittsburgh has been clamoring for a truly 
metropolitan government unifying county and city for over twenty years. An 
effort to bring the issue to vote by constitutional amendment was blocked in 
1928-29 by a joker in the State amendment requiring a two-thirds majority vote 
in a majority of all the local units of government in Allegheny County before 
any consolidation could be approved. This was an impossibility and in 1933 it 
was changed to a simple majority vote procedure. In the 1929 vote in Allegheny 
County 82 of the 123 local units involved voted favorably and the county-wide 


vote was 68 per cent favorable but the two-thirds was not and could not be 
secured. 
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Those who supported the reform felt it would be easy after 1933 to bring 
the measure to a head. However, quoting a Pittsburgh Post-Gazette review of 
the problem on March 5, 1954, “For more than twenty years, however, each 
attempt to bring a metro charter before the county voters has been ambushed 
somewhere along the politically perilous path from the local drafting commis- 
sion to the state legislature.” A last serious attempt to secure a new Pittsburgh 
charter came to grief in 1939. Since then in Pittsburgh agitation for a new charter 
has been replaced largely by efforts at the local level to work out co-ordination 
of city and county functions by mutual agreement. Formation of an Allegheny 
County Community Development program has continued this co-operative 
effort at levels of social and economic improvement in the Pittsburgh area. 
But Pittsburgh continues without a major reform in the structure of its city 
government sufficient to adjust it to the needs of the times. In the meantime, 
Democratic Mayor David Lawrence and a Democratic controlled Allegheny 
County government have worked as best they can co-operatively in meeting 
problems. 

Allegheny County and Pittsburgh are notorious in recent years for Re- 
publican factionalism which has placed that Party in a minority position from 
which it showed little signs of recovery as of 1955. At the same time, the city 
and county Democratic administrations have shown an amazing capacity to 
harmonize their control with what appears to be very considerable co-operative 
support from the most powerful business and financial interests in Pittsburgh 
and specifically with the great Mellon industrial and financial empire. This co- 
operative relationship paid dividends in the Duff administration when a bi-par- 
tisan “Pittsburgh package” was presented to the General Assembly in 1947 and 
pushed through with Duff’s support. It opened the way for such programs as 
effective county-wide smoke control and publicly-owned and operated parking 
garages utilizing a parking authority plan to build and operate them. Pittsburgh 
has solved the problem of smoke and smog control as has no other single Ameri- 
can city. It is well on the road to solving the parking problem. It has in process 
of completion with State help a new arterial highway and parkway system 
and a Point Park development which promises to make downtown Pittsburgh 
the envy of every other city in the Nation. 


Philadelphia’s Dramatic Reform Movement—In Philadelphia a dramatic story 
of civic improvement and political regeneration also has been written in the 
period since 1950. When Bernard Samuel died on January 12, 1954, his death 
marked the passing also of a certain era in Philadelphia politics and city govern- 
ment. Samuel served as Mayor of Philadelphia longer than any other man in the 
city’s long history. It is not without significance that the issue of the Evening 
Bulletin which carried the news of Samuel’s death headlined the first in a series 
of articles about Philadelphia: “This is Greater Philadelphia: A New Era is 
Here.” The coincidence was unintentional but actually, there was a very real 
connection. Samuel was in the investment brokerage business when he entered city 
politics under the wing of the then powerful Vare machine. As the then presi- 
dent of City Council, he became acting-Mayor in 1941 on the sudden death of 
Mayor Lamberton. Samuel had long been a member of City Council. Many 
legal minds thought he could hold this office only until a special election was 
held to elect a new occupant of the office. But the Republican political powers 
looked upon Samuel as a safe bet to hold the office and succeeded in securing 
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a State Supreme Court decision which labored all the way back to the 17th 
century and came up with the famous “Puffendorf decision” that Samuel could 
serve until the next regular election in 1943. Thus did Republican organization 
influence extend even to the bench of the State’s highest court. In 1943 Samuel 
was regularly nominated and the Republicans easily defeated the Democratic 
Opposition in the person of William C. Bullitt, socialite and one-time ambassador 
to France. Samuel was proud of his administration. It set up and administered 
successfully the City’s wartime Civilian Defense organization. The city debt 
was paid off and a City Planning Commission created. Samuel was a “regular,” 
a “friend of the people,” and respectable and he gave the type of semi-progres- 
sive administration an organization dearly loves. 

Samuel in 1947 faced a determined ‘revolt against the Republican organi- 
zation as Democrats and independents rallied back of a young and crusading 
lawyer and ex-Marine named Richardson Dilworth, Associated with Dilworth 
were Joseph Clark, James A. Finnegan, and Robert K. Sawyer, all relatively 
young men and war veterans who wanted to “clean up” Philadelphia. Dilworth 
lost the election but, to quote the Bulletin, he “set up the Republican machine 
for the knockout.” The election was hardly won when budget troubles and 
other problems began to pile up and the fine facade of Republican organization 
government began to crumble. A Committee of Fifteen was created to study 
city finances and it disclosed some very unsavory scandals in the Samuel ad- 
ministration. One minor city official committed suicide. Graft and fixing of 
taxes and services were revealed in a Grand Jury investigation as rampant in 
the city’s operation. 

Despite these revelations, Samuel wanted another term and the organi- 
zation would have liked to grant it. There was talk of amending the City 
charter, as was done in 1947, to permit another term. But a revolt was under way. 
Joseph Clark had been elected City Controller and independent committees were 
on the march for a new and reform city charter for Philadelphia by 1951. In 
a last desperate attempt to salvage the situation the Republican organization re- 
sorted to the old device so successfully utilized by Quay and Penrose and Vare. 
The candidate of “unimpeachable integrity” was in order. The man selected 
to lead the crusade of Republican righteousness was none other than Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, minister, religious leader and editor. Poling rang all the old familiar 
changes in an effort to convince the electorate that the victory of his opponent 
Joseph Clark would threaten the very foundations of not merely Philadelphia 
but the whole world of the respectable and the good life. Poling met defeat 
at the hands not merely of Democrats but independent Republicans who were 
tired and sick of the old organization and its neglect of a great city’s needs. 
Even the city’s newspapers had had enough of Republicanism in Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the Inquirer already had enough in the Dilworth-Samuel campaign and 
supported Dilworth. 


Mayor Joseph Clark of Philadelphia~The Committee of Fifteen and the 
Greater Philadelphia movement had all been organized by 1951 and were backed 
by some of the most powerful and influential men of affairs in Greater Phila- 
delphia. They had drawn up a new charter of government for Philadelphia de- 
signed to end the useless and inefficient overlapping of city and county func- 
tions. It aimed also to put an end to the worst in partisan politics and to bring 
into operation a new and efficient administration of city affairs with a “forward 
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look.” A clean break was made between legislative and executive functions in 
the city government. The home rule Charter for Philadelphia was pushed 
through the Legislature and when Clark took his oath of office as Mayor in 
January, 1952, it was his task to place it in operation. With him the Mayor 
carried into office fighting Richardson Dilworth as District Attorney and a 
Democratic City Council of which James Finnegan became the President. 
Mayor Clark and his running mates had “nade many fine promises such as 
cleaner air, better water, better streets, welfare and recreation programs, and 
political reform. In the words of the Evening Bulletin “ ... they pledged to 
make Philadelphia and the surrounding area a better place in which to live 
and work.” 

The Clark administration went to work not only to make the Charter work 
but at the same time to realize the goals for a better Philadelphia which it had 
pledged. It was not an easy task but at the end of two years in 1954 the Evening 
Bulletin’s expert on city affairs wrote, “The Administration and the Demo- 
cratic-dominated Council have fulfilled many of these pledges in the first two 
years, and they have worked out target dates for more.” The Bulletin gave the 
Clark regime high praise for its efforts to promote industrial and commercial 
expansion, relief of traffic congestion, better recreation and health and welfare 
programs, and an honest effort to introduce civil service and efficiency into the 
city government. For the first time in years Philadelphia had a city water sup- 
ply which could not be derided as “chlorine cocktails.” The city rose from a 
Class IV to a Class II rating for fire insurance, thanks to an efficient fire depart- 
ment. All phases of city enforcement of health, safety, and other regulations 
had been removed from political fixing and placed on an efficient basis of en- 
forcement. A “new philosophy” had been worked into public recreation and 
welfare services. Better trained personnel of a much higher calibre had been 
brought into all departments of city government. The housing problem had 
been tackled with vigor, though by no means solved. A better climate for 
living and working had become a reality in Philadelphia by 1954. 

Theodore Roosevelt long before had noted that in New York when a city 
reform administration really went to work it was bound to incur hostility and 


opposition, and often it came from the so-called “best elements.” Enforcement 


of building and sanitation regulations, for example, steps on toes because it 
costs people with investment money. Politicians also take a dim view of loss 
of patronage and favors. Oddly enough, reform is apt to be costly also in terms 
of the administration of government itself because trained, efficient personnel 
costs more to hire than political drones and welfare and health programs are 
expensive. Rumblings of discontent began to appear in Philadelphia against 
Mayor Clark. One of the most obvious ways in which to curb reform was to 
emasculate the new Charter and support for this was soon apparent from both 
organization Democrats and Republicans. By January, 1954, a bipartisan move 
was under way to change the Charter by pushing through at the May primary 
some fourteen suggested changes. Clark faced open revolt on the part of the 
Democratic City Committee. Late in January Mayor Clark himself appeared 
before the Democratic controlled Council to plead in his “State of the City” 
message against scuttling the Charter and rejecting the reforms. He reminded 
his fellow Democrats of their pledge when they took control of City Hall on 
January 7, 1952, to “bring good liberal government” to the city. “Decades of 
spoils system government, dominated by men of little vision, less ability and 
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dubious integrity, brought city government in Philadelphia to an all-time low 
during the five years ending in 1951,” he reminded the Council and the people. 
“As I see it,” he declared, “we in this administration are quite literally in mid- 
stream in a great river crossing. We have come a long way in a relatively short 
time; but there is an equal distance to go. There are strong forces at work in 
Philadelphia urging us to forsake the venture and turn back.” He called in- 
stead for courage and urged, “Let us take heart and forge ahead.” 

The fighting courage of Mayor Clark, who must be regarded as one of 
the major recent figures in the crusade for improved city government in Penn- 
sylvania and the entire Nation, has prevented wholesale scuttling of the reform 
Charter to the present time. Refusing to run for a second term in 1955, the 
mantle of progressive city government was placed on Richardson Dilworth as 
the Democratic mayoralty candidate for the 1955 elections. By the force of 
his own personality, Mayor Clark had thus far kept the city Democratic organi- 
zation from welching entirely on its promises of 1951. The spring, 1955, primary 
saw the old Republican organization openly supporting a candidate of a calibre 
which led the Philadelphia Inquirer to declare editorially, “The same old gang 
rules the GOP slate.” An independent movement known as the Republican 
Assembly presented an independent candidate, W. Thatcher Longstreth who, 
on the eve of the primary, appeared to have the under-cover support of the 
organization, which now appeared to switch horses in mid-stream and abandon 
its original choice. Longstreth was nominated in the May 17 primary. There 
appeared every evidence that the organization strategy once more would be 
that of selecting the man of “unimpeachable integrity” to spearhead a return 
to power. The result could only be determined in the fall elections in terms of 
possible rejection of reform Democracy represented by Richardson Dilworth in 
Philadelphia. 


Local Government Reform in General—The cause of advancement of local 
government in the interests of better and more efficient organization and at- 
tention to the pressing problems of community welfare is by no means limited 
to the great cities such as Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. Pennsylvania municipal 
government throughout the Commonwealth has faced like problems, if on a 
smaller scale. And considerable progress has been made in recent years in the 
general advancement of municipal government in the Keystone State. As in 
the case of large cities, boroughs and the smaller cities have faced the prob- 
lem of expanding public services, including better schools, better streets, general 
municipal improvements such as sewage systems, solutions for traffic conges- 
tion, and the like. Increased public service makes demands upon the abilities of 
the small cities and boroughs to finance the necessary improvements. In 1947 
an effort was made to aid the municipalities in solving their financial and tax 
problems by greatly increasing the field of municipal taxation in an Act of 
Legislature which has become known popularly as the “tax everything law.” 
This law, Act 481, permitted municipalities to levy local direct income and 
wage taxes, amusement taxes, and the like in an effort to increase the ability 
of local governments to meet new responsibilities. Previously some 75 per 
cent of local government revenue had to be secured from real estate taxes. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, along with some four hundred or more munici- 
palities of smaller size, took advantage of State permission to enact local income 
tax laws. Many others placed taxes on theatre admissions and the like. Flat per 
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capita taxes for support of education are also common. The State in recent 
years has also passed legislation enabling municipalities to adopt the authority 
system of financing local improvements through floating bonds to be retired 
gradually through regular payments from tax funds. The first State law in 
this field was passed in 1935 and it has been amended and improved since that 
date. Increasing numbers of bond issues have been floated by municipalities which 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 


(Courtesy The Pennsylvania State University Institute of Local Government) 


Court House, Smethport, McKean County 


In the words of the director of the Bureau of Municipal Affairs in the State 
Department of Internal Affairs, “Local government is becoming big business.” 
In 1954 Pennsylvania’s political sub-divisions spent some 850 million dollars. 
Under present law, Pennsylvania boroughs and townships are permitted to es- 
tablish the managerial form of government as a device to centralize and im- 
prove the efficiency of local government. Edgeworth in Allegheny County took 
advantage of manager-type government as early as 1914, which must be in- 
stalled only after approval by the voters in an election. Today, sixty-four 
political sub-divisions have adopted managerial systems and nine of these are 
townships. The largest municipality utilizing the manager-type of government 
is Lower Merion Township in Montgomery County with a 50,000 population. 
Pittsburgh and Scranton still lack such authority, along with Pennsylvania’s 
third class cities. The managerial device is usually opposed by political ma- 
chines which have been remarkably successful in convincing the people locally 
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and the General Assembly that it is an undemocratic device which thwarts the 
“will of the people” expressed in their full control of their government. . 

Pennsylvania local government still has a long way to go in terms of im- 
provement. Its advancement, however, is vital to the success of democratic gov- 
ernment. Local government has been termed “the fortress of our future.” In 
Pennsylvania there are 5,263 units of local government involving some 1,500,000 
elected officials, many of whom serve entirely without compensation as a com- 
munity service. One of the ways in which these officials help to improve their 
own work and to forward the betterment of their respective fields of local 
government is through a variety of Statewide associations. Some 2,700 Penn- 
sylvania cities, boroughs and townships are members of such associations. Un- 
like most states where all municipalities are represented in a single statewide 
organization, Pennsylvania has an organized group for each separate type of 
local government. The League of Third Class Cities includes the forty-six 
cities in the State ranging from 10,000 to 135,000 in population. It was estab- 
lished in 1916. The State Association of Boroughs was organized in 1909 and 
represents some 937 boroughs. Both have a monthly publication and regular 
meetings. The State Association of Township Commissioners includes the 60 
first class townships and likewise has its magazine and meetings. The 1517 
rural or second-class townships are organized in the State Association of Town- 
ship Supervisors. There is a State Association of County Commissioners. There 
are many organizations which represent particular types of local officials such as 
the justices of the peace, the sheriffs, police chiefs, county controllers, tax col- 
lectors, tax assessors and so on. In addition to these associations the Institutes 
of Local Government at the University of Pennsylvania, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and The Pennsylvania State University work with and help to co-ordinate 
functions and train the representatives of Pennsylvania’s local government. ) 
Generally speaking, there is good reason to expect continuous improvement | 
of local government in the Keystone State. 


Pennsylvania's Economy Loday—Any look at the contemporary economy of 
Pennsylvania must start with its people who make the economy work and enjoy | 
its fruits. The 1950 U. S. Census showed a definite reversal of the previous | 
downward trend of Pennsylvania’s population registered continuously after 
1910. From 1940 to 1950 Pennsylvania grew more than 6 per cent or 597,832. i] 
Since 1950 it has continued to rise by an estimated 2.5 per cent. As of 1954 it } 
was estimated at 10,775,000. The State’s population, however, has risen at a rate / 
less than. the national average in the last four years. In contrast, California ! 
showed a percentage pickup of some 17.3 per cent. It is quite unlikely the Key- | 
stone State will regain its position as the Nation’s second largest state. The | 
increase was due to a marked increase in the birth rate, and this is expected to 
taper off by the late 1950’s. The percentage of older persons in the over sixty- 
five group has tended also to increase, rising from 6.84 per cent in 1940 to 8.6 
per cent in 1950. While the total population of Pennsylvania grew 20 per cent 
in the last thirty years, the percentage of older persons increased nearly 130 
per cent. ‘The further population growth of Pennsylvania is estimated to reach 
or possibly exceed 11,000,000 by 1960. By 1970 it is expected to either stabilize 
or slightly decline. The implications of this in terms of the social and other as 
pects of Pennsylvania life and problems already have been touched upon. 

Population density in 1950 was 231.6 per square mile. This is surprisingly 
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high in that it is a greater density of population than that of France or even 
China. Crowded India had only 246 persons per square mile as of 1941. As of 
1950 there were 31.7 per cent of Pennsylvanians living in what the Census clas- 
sified as rural communities, more than in any other single state in the Nation. 
Pennsylvania is a state of contrasts in this respect because it has two of the Na- 
tion’s largest cities in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and six cities with over 
100,000 people. At the same time, it has 894 places with a population of less 
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than 10,000 and 628 with less than 2,500. Pennsylvania has the largest rural popu- 
lation and also the largest population living in small towns. New England is 
often thought of as a region dominated by small town or village life. Actually, 
Pennsylvania has five and one-half times as many places with less than 10,000 
population as does New England, which has only 162. These too are character- 
istics of Pennsylvania people which have a profound influence upon not only 
its contemporary life and culture but that of the future because there is little 
prospect of the rural or small town status of population development changing 
in the Keystone State. 

In terms of the way in which these people get a living in relation to the 
basic economic life of the Commonwealth, much of the well-being of Penn- 
sylvania has continued to rest upon its great store of mineral wealth. From 
1911 to 1949 the value of all Pennsylvania’s mineral products totalled $33,536,- 
495,000. It furnished nearly 18 per cent of the total mineral wealth of the en- 
tire United States in that period. No other single state even came close to this 
record. Among these mineral products were cement, anthracite, coke, pig iron, 
ferroalloys, natural and manufactured pigments, slate, stone, sulphuric acid from 
zinc, and cobalt, in all of which Pennsylvania is still the leading producer in the 
Nation. It also includes bituminous coal, lime, and clay, in which Pennsylvania 
is second, and a great variety of other mineral wealth such as natural gas, na- 
tural gasoline, petroleum, pyrites, glass sand, gravel, gold, silver, copper, graphite 
and tripoli. The value of the State’s mineral output in 1949 was in excess of 
1 billion dollars and the value of all mineral and primary mineral products such 
as pig iron, cement, and steel was $1,944,467,000. Pennsylvania lost first place 
in bituminous coal production some years ago but still leads in anthracite with 
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nearly half the entire world production, though the peak was reached in 1917. 
Production in 1951 was considerably less than half that of 1917. Bituminous 
coal production reached its peak in 1918 with 178,551,000 tons as compared 
with 108,620,000 tons in 1951. Pennsylvania’s coke production is far greater 
than that of any other state and is about 30 per cent of the Nation’s total. In 
1951, 24 per cent of all by-product coke and 87 per cent of all beehive coke 
was produced in the Keystone State. This dominance helps keep Pennsylvania 
the leader in steel making. By-product coke ovens yielded in 1951 also 22,081,780 
thousand cubic feet of gas, 254,998,940 gallons of coke oven tar, 520,971,742 
pounds of ammonia, 76,529,392 gallons of crude light oil and many millions of 
gallons of benzol and toluol as well as other basic chemicals. This accounts for 
a great chemical industry producing hydrocarbons, drugs, dyes, plastics, and 
many industrial chemicals made possible by coke. Pennsylvania’s petroleum 
production reached a peak in 1891 but the 12,007,520 barrels pumped from its 
wells in 1950 was almost twice that of 1921. The peak in natural gas production 
was reached in 1906 and fell to its lowest point in 1932 with 61,000,000,000 
cubic feet. New discoveries since 1949 raised 1950 production to 124,843,- 
000,000 from 70,000,000,000 in 1949. 

The relative decline in the mineral wealth of Pennsylvania poses one of 
its most serious economic problems of today. For many years it was recognized 
that the anthracite region of Pennsylvania was “sick” from the decline in pro- 
duction of this black diamond material. Entire cities and regions have been af- 
fected by this decline. By 1954 the number of miners employed in northeastern 
Pennsylvania had fallen from 80,556 in 1946 to 48,914, the lowest levels since 
1873 and 1880. Unemployment was the fate of almost 11 per cent of the region’s 
entire working force as closed mines came to dot the region. Along with the 
thousands of miners, clerks in stores, mechanics, salesmen, and all kinds of 
people dependent upon prosperity of mining towns and cities were affected. 
In February, 1954 more than 100 top leaders of the region met in emergency 
session at Hazelton with State and Federal officials and representatives to survey 
the situation and to find a remedy under leadership of a Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Development Commission recently organized to co-ordinate approaches 
to solving this blighting problem. The one bright spot in the region is Scranton 
which in 1946 saw the end of anthracite and began a program of attracting 
diversified industry to the city which once lived from the mines. All over the 
area other cities cast about to imitate the “Scranton plan” as it came to be 
known. 

At the opposite end of the State, the bituminous mining areas by 1955 faced 
a similar fate. On May 16 the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette began a series of articles 
on the economy of that region and the first dealt with coal. It was head- 
lined: “Coal, Once Rival of Steel in Area, is Sick Industry.” “In most coal com- 
munities of western Pennsylvania,” wrote the Post-Gazette analyst, “miners and 
their families are in dire need today. Without surplus food plus food grants, 
starvation conditions reminiscent of the worst depression days would prevail 
again.” The entire region was facing a continuing loss of population as a re- 
sult of conditions, Fayette County was reported as losing population at the 
rate of 1,000 a year for at least the last fifteen years. Western Pennsylvania was 
becoming dotted with towns which were mere ghosts of the past as mines were 
entirely abandoned. In Burgettstown where 12,000 miners once worked the 
last of 18 large mines were closed. The loss of even 1800 workers means a loss 
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of millions in bank deposits, retail sales, and general economic development in 
any small mining community. As in the anthracite region, western Pennsyl- 
vania mining communties in 1954 and 1955 began to cast about frantically for 
new industries which might be attracted to the area. Some came, attracted by 
offers of free sites, cash gifts, and other bait dangled before industries in other 
sections of the country. “x 


Efforts to Aid the Coal Regions—There could be little doubt by 1955 that 
certain areas in Pennsylvania were economically sick or at least very unwell. 
And the major factor back of the condition was a decline in the importance 
of one of the most basic elements in Pennsylvania’s rich mineral heritage—coal. 
It was this situation which prompted Governor Leader to lay before the Gen- 
eral Assembly in April a proposal for a system of State loans to aid in the 
construction of industrial plants which would aid communities in attracting 
new industries where needed. In short, the Governor proposed to implement 
the famous Scranton plan on a Statewide basis and help distressed Pennsy]- 
vania communities to lift themselves to a new level of economic well-being. 
Vigorous action was also taken to carry the plight of these distressed areas 
to Washington in an effort to secure various types of possible Federal help, 
one of which might be a stockpiling program for coal and another allocation 
of government contracts to areas where additional employment was vital. 
Extensive research was carried on in developing new equipment for domestic 
burning of coal for heating, which is still the largest single market for the 
product. Increased mechanization is receiving constant study in an effort to 
cut costs, but this also leads to technological unemployment in the coal fields. 
Conversion of coal into liquid fuels is another possibility and is being studied 
co-operatively by the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, world’s largest 
bituminous miner, and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. At the 
May, 1955, sessions of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association the head of the 
Reading Company expressed confidence that the problems of the “sick” coal 
industry of Pennsylvania would be solved. Until they are, an important area 
in Pennsylvania and a vital segment of its contemporary economy faces un- 
employment and economic stagnation. 


The Steel Boom—In contrast with conditions in the coal mining areas, the 
steel towns of Pennsylvania were prospering in 1955. In its survey of the west- 
ern Pennsylvania economy in the spring of 1955, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
wrote on May 17, “Pocketbooks are bulging in the steel towns of western 
Pennsylvania.” Steel production, which had been off badly only two years 
ago, was reported as above the 100 per cent level. Much of the boom was at- 
tributed to the prosperity of the automotive industry in Michigan which took 
about 26 per cent of the area steel production. It consumed as much as 80 per 
cent of certain specialized steels. The current prosperity, however, had its 
undertones of concern for the future. It was pointed out that the steel towns 
were victims of a “feast or famine” economy in that they were so completely 
dependent upon the single industry and its fortunes. At such centers as Johns- 
town to the East and in the Monongahela Valley communities of Monessen, 
Donora, and Charleroi efforts to arouse interest in industrial diversification 
were reported. The Monongahela Valley itself was raising some 150 thousand 
dollars to create a 200-acre industrial area for new plants. New Castle, one- 
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time capital of the tin-plate industry, was faced with the loss of the United 
Engineering and F oundry Company, a government-owned forging plant em- 
ploying over 1,000 workers and representing ten per cent of the local in- 
dustrial payroll. More than $200,000 was reported raised to find replacement 
industry. 


The Delaware Valley—Another favorable report on the Pennsylvania econo- 
my came from the eastern part of the State in what has come to be known 
generally as the Delaware Valley. This region includes in its economic de- 
velopment portions of New Jersey and Delaware and actually embraces the 
trade and industrial area served by the Delaware River and its port of Phila- 
delphia. Secretary of Commerce Sordoni reported in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
for January 6, 1954, “One of the greatest industrial booms in the history of 
this country is now taking place in the Delaware Valley, U. S. A.” At the 
heart of this expansion stood the great new Fairless Works of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and the largest steel plant ever built at one time. By 1955. this | 
great new plant was receiving ore by. way of the Delaware from far-flung 
new ore fields in South America. Naturally, the development of such a great 
new steel manufacturing center has been accompanied by a migration of many 
other important manufacturing interests utilizing steel to this new source of 
supply. As a result, the year 1954 was the greatest in history for the Port of | 
Philadelphia, handling 18,792 ships, an increase of four per cent over the pre- | 
vious year. | 


The Economy of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District—The general 
picture of industrial activity in the area served by the Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia is most pertinent. It includes an area of the Common- 
wealth running westward for some two-thirds of the total area of Pennsyl- 
vania and a part of the Allegheny coal mining area along with the Bradford } 
oil fields. Forty-eight of Pennsylvania’s sixty-seven counties are in the district 
and only the great western Pennsylvania steel and mining region is not in- 
cluded. A survey of manufacturing in the District reported on in the July, | 
1954, Business Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia is, there- | 
fore, very interesting and significant. In the first place, the review points out 1 
that 35 per cent of all gainfully employed workers in the area are in manufac- | 
turing, as compared with 26 per cent for the United States. This accents the 
dependence of the current economy of a great part of Pennsylvania upon manu- 
facturing and its good fortunes. Mining accounted for 3.5 per cent of the 
employment of the forty-five counties, as contrasted with 1.7 per cent for | 
the country. Farming remained more important than mining in terms of the 
percentage of persons engaged in it for a livelihood. Those working in dis- 
tributive occupations, however, accounted for 17.5 per cent of the employ- 
ment, and was close to the national average of 18.8 per cent. | 

The trends within industry are important. The production of what are 
termed nondurable goods accounted for 50.3 per cent of all manufacturing | 
employment, measured by the report based on 1953 statistics. Apparel led 
in this field with 13.5 per cent of employment, with textiles following with | 
9.8. Food industries were next with 6.8 and chemicals with 6.1. In durable : 
goods production, accounting for 49.7 per cent of employment, primary 
metals were in the lead with 9.8 per cent and followed by machinery with 8, 
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electrical machinery with 7.9, and transportation equipment with 6.9. The 
importance of metal and machine industries generally in Pennsylvania is 
thus indicated. In durable goods production, the forty-eight counties were be- 
hind the national average of 58.7 per cent while in nondurables they were 
ahead by 50.3 to 41.3 per cent. 

A matter of considerable concern to the contemporary industrial econo- 
my of the State was the growing evidence of decline in the textile industry. 
The fact that this industry ranked second in employment in nondurable goods 
in forty-eight counties and was tied with primary metals manufactures in its 
ranking ii major employment of workers made this a situation of more than 
ordinary concern. The February, 1954, Business Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia prepared a careful analysis of this problem, concluding 
that “Pennsylvania’s textile score board indeed looks bad.” Between 1949 and 
1953 some 37 textile firms were reported as leaving the State, and this trend 
has continued through 1955. It has included some of the oldest textile houses 
in the State. “In Dixie land I’ll make my brand, to knit and die in Dixie,” be- 
came the theme song of more than one textile manufacturer in the Keystone 
State. From 1939 to 1953 employment in textiles decreased 34 per cent in 
Pennsylvania, or from 141,000 to 93,000 workers. This contrasted with a 3 
per cent decline in the Nation. Not all of the story, however, is one of an 
exodus. In the 1949-53 period, while 37 firms left, there were 65 which came 
in as brand-new or branches of firms and coming from other states. The net 
gain was 28 firms but the net loss. in employment was about 1,000 textile 
workers. Competition of new artificial man-made fibres with cotton and wool, 
the attractions of the South, high taxes, and obsolete machinery were major 
reasons advanced for the decline of the textile industry, once virtual king in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


—————————————————————— 


A Downward Industrial Trend—The general trend of Pennsylvania busi- 
ness, as related especially to mining, manufacturing, selling, and transportation, 
undeniably has been downward since the end of the upsurge produced by 
World War II. Generally, the State’s economy reflects the average of the ups 
and downs of the Nation’s business cycle but the downward trend has been 
disturbing in many aspects of the Pennsylvania economy. Industrial activity 
in general edged upward from an index level of about 90 early in 1950 to 
nearly 120 in the early part of 1952 and then declined in mid-1952 to the 
level of early 1950. It moved sharply upward from the 1952 low to slightly 
above 120 in mid-1953 and then declined to 100 in 1954. It moved slightly up- 
ward again toward the close of 1954. The 1953 and 1954 advances were sparked 
mainly by the upsurge in steel production and building contracts and ope- 
rations. The steel upsurge was related to the automotive boom and building 
to the liberal credit terms supported by the Federal government designed es- 
pecially to aid veterans to acquire new homes. Anthracite and bituminous 
coal production were the lowest in 1953 and 1954 in half a century. Factory 
payrolls reached the lowest points since 1949 and carloadings were the lowest 
since 1938, influenced greatly by declining coal production. At the end of 
1954 factory payrolls in Pennsylvania were the lowest since 1946, influenced 
by a 14 per cent loss in durable goods industries. All but two out of twenty 
leading manufacturing industries showed declines. By the spring of 1955 the 
general index of industrial activity had risen to 108, using 1947-49 as 100. 
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Thanks to the continued sufferings of the coal industry, the general trend of 
business was unfavorable in terms of employment and factory payrolls. Re- 
ports made to the annual Pennsylvania Bankers Association meeting in May, 
1955, indicated declines of 2.7 per cent in number of employers and Pennsyl- 
vania lagging behind the Nation in new plants. 
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This Well in Southern Pennsylvania has been producing since 1889 





Economic conditions invariably are reflected in politics and it is quite 
probable that the Democratic overturn in November, 1954, was influenced 
greatly by the picture of bad business and very real unemployment and business 
crises in certain mining and manufacturing areas. Following from this is the 
concern expressed by Governor Leader with regard to improving the Penn- 
sylvania economy. In his inaugural message January 19, 1955, the newly elected 
Governor declared, “Our great, our over-riding concern is the economy of 
Pennsylvania.” “Our effort,” he continued, “is to find in that economy the 
source of a rising living standard, the full employment of our people, the pro- 
vision of an environment which will bring today’s opportunities to every home 
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and every child in Pennsylvania.” The message was realistic also in pointing 
out the basic causes of the economic stringency in that “We are in competition 
with other states and other regions.” Governor Leader declared, “The relative 
growth pattern in this country is not necessarily favorable to us.” Attention 
was called to the dependence of Pennsylvania upon coal as a source of energy, 
which was now supplemented by othervenergy resources. He indicated need 
for modernization of industrial plants, recognized especially as a factor in 
the plight of the Pennsylvania textile industry. 

On March 28 the Governor appeared before the General Assembly with 
a message covering “.. . the economic processes which support our ten and 
one-half millions of people, and which alone give us the promise of material 
security and a rising living standard against the future.” “Our objective,” he 
declared, “is to use every reasonable power of the State itself, every resource 
of our dynamic people, every ounce of leadership which we possess in our 
national councils, to the purpose that our economy in Pennsylvania gear it- 
self once more to an economy of full employment.” In eight areas of Penn- 
sylvania the Governor pointed to from six to eleven per cent of the labor 
force as out of work. Twelve areas had some twelve or more per cent of 
available workers in the ranks of the unemployed. A strengthening of the 
State Planning Board and utilizing all agencies of the State government to 
study consequences and improvement of the situation was urged. Revamping 
the Department of Commerce to include divisions on Industrial Development, 
Community Development, Travel and Vacation Development, and Reference 
and Research were in order. Creation of an Economic Development Advisory 
Board was pledged as a future measure. A new and extended reconnaisance of 
the mineral wealth of Pennsylvania was recommended. A non-political coal 
research board was advocated, and renewed attention to research in the tech- 
nology and economics of Pennsylvania coal was pledged. Additional highway 
and turnpike development were advocated as essential parts of any redevelop- 
ment plan for the Pennsylvania economy. A State Industrial Development 
Authority with $20,000,000 in State funds to develop industrial sites in dis- 
tress areas with a view to attracting new industries to Pennsylvania, was pro- 
posed. The Governor promised also a vigorous presentation of the Pennsyl- 
vaia problem before the Federal government at Washington. As 1955 drew to 
a close, Governor Leader was bending every effort to improve the Pennsylvania 
industrial economy. 


Pennsylvania Agriculture—The picture as to Pennsylvania agriculture and 
its role in the State economy was somewhat brighter in 1954-55. A report of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1954 showed that the average income 
of Pennsylvania farmers was more than double the national average. The na- 
tional average was $2,521 a year as contrasted with $5,554 for Pennsylvania. 
The gross income for all Pennsylvania agriculture was reported for 1953 as 
$815,799,000 for 146,887 farms. The report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia contained in the July, 1954, Business Review offers additional 
data on farming in forty-eight Pennsylvania counties. The leadership of Penn- 
sylvania in farm income in relation to the Nation rests largely upon the ex- 
tent of the dairy and poultry industry in the Keystone State. Poultry and its 
products produced 31.2 per cent of Pennsylvania’s farm income in 1953 and 
dairy products accounted for another 28.1 per cent. Field crops were con- 
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tributors of only 12.5, as compared with 36.2 per cent for the United States 
as a whole. Livestock accounted for 13-1 per cent of Pennsylvania farm income, 
as compared with 32.7 for the Nation. Pennsylvania’s percentage of income 
from dairying was about twice the national average and nearly four times 
the average in poultry. 
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Rebuilding U. S. Route 30 Between Gettysburg and Chambersburg 





Though looked upon commonly as a dominantly industrial State, Penn- 
sylvania continued its importance as an agricultural Commonwealth. As of | 
1952, its 146,887 farms with buildings, equipment, and machinery were valued 
at nearly two and one-half billion dollars. This was a larger investment than 
that represented by either mining or manufacture of primary metals. Though | 
ranking only 32nd in total area and acres in farm land, the Keystone State 
had a comfortable 14th place among all the states in the value of its farm prod- 
ucts. This was due to an average production per acre well above that of the : 
Nation as a whole. Pennsylvania remained essentially a “family farm” State | 














Leadership in dairying was indicated by its rank of 6th in milk production 
and 8th in number of cows. It ranked first in income from chickens, except 
broilers. Among the field crops, corn was King in Pennsylvania. 
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Backing up the health and growth of this economy was a network of 
transportation facilities and a strong financial and banking structure. In terms 
of income, the U. S. Department of Commerce estimated the income payments 
in Pennsylvania for 1951 as $17,552,000,000, an increase of 139 per cent over 
1929. Listed bank deposits as of December 30, 1951, were $12,454,554,000, 
exclusive of those in postal savings or in building and loan associations. Postal 
savings deposits as of June 30, 1951, were $141,156,000. The number of banking 
institutions in the State at the end of 1951 was placed at 968, of which 619 
were National and 349 State banks. Consolidations had reduced the number 
of banks by the end of 1954 to 866. They then held more than $13% billion 
in deposits and $12% billion in earned assets. This was about 6/4 per cent of 
the deposits and assets of all banks in the United States. Pennsylvania at the 
end of 1954 ranked fourth among the states in its capital banking structure. 
Additional financial strength was provided by 778 active Building and Loan 
Associations as of the end of 1950 with $588,133,540.51 in assets. 

The location of a multitude of service and military centers in Pennsyl- 
vania during World War II was a tribute to its transportation system. As 
of today, Pennsylvania ranks third in railroad mileage among all the states 
with 11,290 miles. It is also the foremost user of railroad facilities because of 
the heavy shipments of coal and steel. Philadelphia is the second most important 
port on the Atlantic Coast and Pittsburgh is the busiest interior river port. As 
of the beginning of 1951, Pennsylvania had 368 civil airports. As of the be- 
ginning of 1952, it was using 3,316,793 telephones, nearly twice the number 
in use as late as 1946. It was equipped with 168 television and radio stations, 
important aids in selling goods. Its improved highways in 1952 had reached 
67,871 miles and its passenger car registration in 1951 was 2,700,386. Its 565 
newspapers and 425 periodicals published in the State were also further aids 
to the economy of production and distribution. 


Social and Cultural Trends—Social and cultural progress in Pennsylvania 
covers so varied and numerous topics as to defy any extended analysis in 
terms of the strictly contemporary situation. Little can be added to the earlier 
chapter which treated these subjects in some detail and brought the story 
down to recent date. A label of “more and better” may well be applied to 
virtually every aspect of the contemporary social and cultural scene. The 
amounts of money devoted to public education have continued to increase. 
Expenditure from State and local revenues for support of the public schools 
continue to mount upward with every passing year. A research study com- 
pleted by the Department of Public Instruction in 1954 entitled How Do we 
Stand? summarizes pertinent aspects of public education and indicates that the 
Keystone State is outstanding “in its method of distributing state subsidies 
for education and in meeting state school finance goals.” It pointed out, how- 
ever, that the State could not claim that on “the basis of ability and effort” 
that it supported its public school program to an extent “commensurate with 
its ability.” Pennsylvania ranks only 14th among the states in teachers’ salary 
payments and twenty-seven other states have a larger percentage of teachers 
with college degrees. Pennsylvania’s educational rank on a basis of expendi- 
ture per pupil in relation to per capita population is a disturbing 33rd. In per 
cent of income spent for education it is an even more disturbing goth. In 
ratio of teachers to pupils it ranks 34th. In terms of the percentage of persons 
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from five to twenty-nine years old who were enrolled in school in 1950, Penn- 
sylvania ranked 3oth among the states. In terms of the number of persons en- 
rolled in college as related to the general population, this report indicated that 
one out of every seventy Pennsylvanians was so enrolled in 1949-1950 but 
the State ranked 32nd among the states in this respect. 

Such statistical measurements of Pennsylvania’s education facilities and 
its support of education are not flattering. ‘They indicate that the Keystone 
State still has a long way to go to measure up to many of its sister states in 
educational achievement. A final statistical summary, however, is in order. 
Educational statistics can never be kept strictly up to the minute and the 
latest valid statistics are for 1948-49. As of that date, Pennsylvania’s total ex- 
penditures for school purposes, less tuition, amounted to $321,585,654. Direct : 
grants to educational institutions in millions of dollars in 1953-54 amounted to 
310 millions for public school subsidies and 34-9 millions for universities and 
colleges with 22.3 millions for State-owned institutions. As of 1951-53 Penn- 
sylvania was utilizing 5,000 buses to Cartry 340,000 pupils to its schools at a | 
reimbursement cost of 21 million dollars. 

As of 1953-54, the number of school administrative units in Pennsylvania 
amounted to 2,490. There were 12,878 persons serving on school boards to ope- 
rate the local schools of the Commonwealth. It took 191 superintendents and 
68,576 instructors to carry on the instructional and administrative load of 
these schools. The school enrollment was estimated at 1,140,634 at the elemen- 
tary school level and 609,000 at the secondary level. Non-public schools num- 
bered 1,400 with an enrollment of 385,029 in 1952-53. In the realm of higher | 
education, the number of colleges and universities was listed for 1953-54 as 
eighty-two with an enrollment of 137,693. One of the most encouraging ele- | 
ments in the picture of Pennsylvania education was the slow but steady dis- 
appearance of the “little red school house” of sentimental but little practical 
importance in today’s education of youth. As of 1955, they were disappear- 
ing at the rate of 250 a year and only 1,200 were left. This was some four 
hundred less than in 1953. The number of modern consolidated schools by | 
1955 just about equalled the number of remaining one-room schools. Though 
it could not be listed as anything near the top state in the country in terms of | 
education at various levels, Pennsylvania has made great strides forward in 
recent years and there is no evidence the pace is slackening. | 

The public library movement is another index by which basic cultural 
interest may be measured with some accuracy. Here again Pennsylvania has 
its problems. The Pennsylvania Library Association in a May, 1955, “work- 
shop” held at The Pennsylvania State University pointed to “serious weak- 
nesses” in the State’s library situation. While the State ranked second among 
all the states in total economic assets, it ranks only 32nd in per capita expendi- 
tures for libraries. Few Pennsylvania counties or cities contributed as much as 
allowed by law to their local libraries. Attention was centered on the fact that 
47 per cent of the State’s libraries were in places with less than 5,000 popu- 
lation. This could be termed commendable but unfortunately many of these 
communities failed to provide adequate support for the small library. About 
half the small libraries of the State operated on budgets of less than a thousand 
dollars for a year. Only one public library in Pennsylvania, the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, meets the national minimum standard for library support 
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of $1.50 per capita. Despite this bleak picture, advance of the State aided 
county library movement can be noted in the State. About 70 per cent of 
Pennsylvania’s residents have access to a free public library today. The in- 
creased use of the bookmobile to bring books to the very doors of rural and 
small town people indicates an advance in library services. The State Library 
in Harrisburg operates an extension and loan service which also aids isolated 





(Johnstown Tribune - Democrat Photo.) 


School Children in Johnstown Learning Safety Patrol Work with Aid of 
State Police 


persons to make use of books. Unfortunately, the State Library has seldom been 
headed by a professional librarian but has been a political plum in most ad- 
ministrations. 

Despite Pennsylvania’s lag in education and public libraries, there is no 
question but that the Keystone State is making great strides forward along 
social and cultural lines. The increased well-being of the average Pennsy]- 
vanian is the foundation for continuing improvement because improved in- 
come status for more millions of Pennsylvanians is reflected in ability and 
willingness to support better ways of living. The increased prosperity of the 
farm population of the State is reflected by statistics which indicate that Penn- 
sylvania farm income in 1951 was five times that of two decades earlier in 
1932. Even with allowance for inflation, this would represent at least a doubl- 
ing of real income of the Pennsylvania farmer. In manufacturing and mining, 
the average annual compensation for every worker in Pennsylvania increased 
from $1,166 in 1916-20 to $2,714 in 1946-50, as reported by the Department of 
Internal Affairs. Payrolls for service trades in Pennsylvania advanced from 
$81,302,000 in 1939 to $233,328,000 in 1948. Payrolls in retail trade more than 
doubled between 1929 and 1948 and those in the wholesale trade field nearly 
tripled. The real income of the average Pennsylvanian has increased con- 
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siderably in the last twenty years and is reflected in his ability to have better hous- 
ing, better furnishings and clothing, better food and health and medical care, 
ability to contribute to charity and to support by tax and gift the finer things 
in life. 

It is no accident, therefore, when it is noted that increased farm income 
has gone hand in hand with the advance of rural electrification in the Keystone 
State in recent years. Pennsylvania not only tops the Nation’s average in 
farm income but also in its utilization of the services of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, founded twenty years ago in 1935. As of that date, only 
23.6 per cent of Pennsylvania’s farms were electrified. Today, in 1955, they 
are 94 per cent users of electricity as compared with the national REA ave- 
rage of 92 per cent. Uses of electricity on the Pennsylvania farm, according 
to the REA, include such things as air conditioning, home freezers, household 
appliances, milking machinery, water pumps and many other utilities and 
conveniences. In fact, there are 300 different ways, according to REA, in 
which electricity is used in the farm home. Average consumption of electricity 
grew from 169 to 312 kilowatt hours per farm from 1949 to 1954. Recent 
studies by the rural sociologists of the Pennsylvania State University indicated 
that farm families were very concerned over use of electrical equipment in 
their homes and with the improvement of home furnishings. The surveys also 
indicated a marked growth of interest among farmers in various communi 
associations and activities as a part of an expanding horizon for rural life in 
the Keystone State. The impact of increased income and the transportation 
revolution involved in the use of the automobile were beginning by 1955 to 
make themselves felt in the sociology of rural Pennsylvania. 


Community Cultural A gencies—There are likewise evidences of advanc- 
ing community cultural interests and activities in urban Pennsylvania. While 
mass media of communication and entertainment have tended to standardize the 
American cultural pattern, with danger to native cultural progress, there are 
many evidences in contemporary Pennsylvania of a reaction against this trend 
toward uniformity. Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia can claim two 
of the finest of America’s outstanding symphony orchestras. Each of them 
averages more than a hundred concerts a year and bring the richest traditions 
in music not only to the residents of their respective cities but to the entire 
Nation through concerts on tour, recordings, and broadcasts. As of 1947, 
there were at least twenty-five community symphonic orchestras in Pennsyl- 
vania, the oldest of which was the Reading Symphony. The Altoona Civic 
Symphony was organized in 1929. It was estimated that there were some 2,000 
musicians playing in these Pennsylvania orchestras and presenting at least 250 
concerts a year. 

The community and summer theatre movement also has marched ahead 
in Pennsylvania in recent years. The Erie Community Players was established 
as early as 1916. It has a permanent home in the Erie Play House. The Hedgerow 
Theatre of Philadelphia and its Rose Valley environs is nationally known and 
there are some ten little theatre groups in and around Philadelphia. The Pitts- 
burgh Drama League is noteworthy for its encouragement of the Little Theatre 
movement in western Pennsylvania. Harrisburg has an outstanding Community 
Theatre and a new building to house its presentations. The vicinity of Har- 
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risburg is noted for its summer theatre, especially the players at Allenberry 
near Carlisle. The Pocono area and Bucks County are among the nationally 
known summer theatre locales where nationally known stars of stage and 
screen perform during the summer months. Dance groups also flourish in the 
State. The Pittsburgh Civic Ballet and Contemporary Dance Group, along 
with the Littlefield Ballet of Philadelphia, are seen in the largest American cities 
and even abroad. Folk dancing flourishes in rural Pennsylvania with the en- 
couragement of the Agricultural Extension Services. Each annual Pennsylvania 
Farm Show offers an outstanding dramatic and musical presentation featuring 
the talents of rural youth. 

Groups of painters and sculptors and writers also flourish in Pennsylvania 
communities. The Lehigh Art Association is well known and stimulates an 
annual art competition in the Lehigh Valley. Sunbury has its Art Association. 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Abstract Group, the Harris- 
burg Art Association, the several distinguished Philadelphia Art Clubs, the 
Bryn Mawr Art Center, and the Johnstown Art Association are a few of the out- 
standing art groups. An exhibition of outstanding Pennsylvania art was pre- 
sented at State College in October, 1955, as a feature of the centennial of The 
Pennsylvania State University. Most Pennsylvania cities have a local art associ- 
ation and feature some type of competition and local art display at least once 
every year. The Pennsylvania art tradition is very much alive in contemporary 
Pennsylvania. 

An important newcomer to the cultural life of the State is represented 
by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. The last decade has witnessed an en- 
couraging revival of interest in arts and crafts in the Keystone State, once so 
noted for its leadership in the world of American craftsmanship. The Guild 
stages an annual craft fair and display. Pittsburgh’s Arts and Craft Center is 
nationally known. The production of craft industries offers important economic 
possibilities in a State with as many vacation tourist visitors as has Pennsyl- 
vania. The folk festival is another means of arousing interest in and preserving 
the folk cultural traditions which form so important a part of the cultural 
heritage of Pennsylvania. An ambitious effort to stage an annual Pennsylvania 
Folk Festival was carried on at Bucknell University in the 1930’s but later 
failed. An equally ambitious and extensive Pennsylvania German Folk Festival 
has become an annual event at Kutztown on the old fair grounds and sponsored 
by Dr. Alfred Shoemaker and the Franklin and Marshal Pennsylvania Dutch 
Center. Allentown, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Altoona, and Wilkes-Barre have 
also held folk festivals. Interest in folk music and folk ways is stimulated among 
rural people by the program of the Agricultural Extension Services. The 
Philadelphia Mummers Parade on New Years Day is one of the oldest and 
most unique folk festivals in America. Few, if any, states have a richer tradi- 
tion of distinctive folk art, craft, and culture than does Pennsylvania and the 
evidence of reviving interest in its preservation and further revival is most 
encouraging for the future of Pennsylvania’s cultural growth. 


Contemporary Literature and Art—The role of Pennsylvania in the arts 
and literature already has been covered and only a brief summary of the cur- 
rent situation is possible within these space limitations. It can be stated general- 
ly that the arts and literature are in a flourishing condition in contemporary 
Pennsylvania. A mere listing of leading figures would itself run into several 
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pages. The Philadelphia Museum of Art celebrated its 75th anniversary in 

1950. The last twenty-five years of its history have found it in its magnificent 

new building on the Parkway and headed by the noted art historian, Fiske 

Kimball. Life magazine recently rated it as among the top five art museums 

in America, In Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute is a close second. The State 

as a whole has some 150 museum institutions of varying worth. Miss Violet 

Oakley is looked upon as America’s most distinguished mural artist of today. 

When the Gimbel Brothers of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh commissioned four- 

teen outstanding American artists in 1946-to provide a record of “Pennsylvania 

As the Artists See It” it is significant that five of the fourteen were native 
Pennsylvanians. They were George Biddle, Albert Gold, Hobson Pittman, 

Franklin Watkins, and Andrew Wyeth. Still another, Ernest Fiene, though not 

a native, is a longtime resident of Pennsylvania. Other Pennsylvania artists of 

recent note include Edward W. Redfield, W. Elmer Schofield and Daniel 

Garber of the so-called Delaware River School, John W. Alexander, Cecilia 
Beaux, Arthur Carles, William Glackens, Robert Henri, George Luks, Max- | 
field Parrish, Francis Speight, Joseph Pennell, Thornton Oakley, and George 

Harding. The late R. Tait McKenzie of the University of Pennsylvania, was | 
one of the Nation’s most distinguished modern sculptors and noted for his 
figures of American athletes and his war memorials. Alexander Milne Calder 
already has been mentioned earlier as a distinguished contemporary sculptor 
of international renown. 

In the field of literature, again the list of names of writers is legion. Con- | 
rad Richter of Pine Grove is one of the most noted contemporary American | 
literary figures. Dr. Roy Franklin Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania 
is regarded generally as one of the half dozen leading contemporary Ameri- 
can historians. Elsie Singmaster of Gettysburg, though no longer productive, 
may be looked upon as another contemporary Pennsylvania literary figure with 
national stature. The death of Hervey Allen in 1950 removed another major 
Pennsylvania author from the scene. In a recent literary competition Philadel- 
phia ranked sixth among the competitors and Pennsylvania as a whole placed 
fourth. New York, California, and Ohio were ahead of the Keystone State. 
Pottsville’s John O’Hara is a major contemporary literary figure still produc- 
ing his provocative stories based usually on some Pennsylvania theme. The late } 
Thomas Wolfe, one of America’s greatest contemporary writers, was in his own | 
words sens proud of my pioneer and mountain and Pennsylvania Dutch an- 
cestry.” With the death of many noted literary figures such as Allen, Agnes 
Repplier and others it can be questioned whether Pennsylvania at the moment 
has as much stature in the American literary world as has been its custom in 
the past. 

The still lively cultural spirit of contemporary Pennsylvania is best il- | 
lustrated at the moment, however, by the announcement early in 1955 of | 
plans for the Allentown Amphitheater. The city of Allentown has scheduled | 
for construction and completion in the summer of 1956 of what is termed | 
“the world’s largest open-air cultural amphitheater.” It will be twice the size 
of the famous Hollywood Bowl, which a migrant Pennsylvanian helped to 
spark. The giant outdoor auditorium is scheduled to open with a great music 
festival which will star Pennsylvania’s own opera star, Hope Hampton. The 
entire project is a daring expression of the cultural interest of a modest size 
Pennsylvania city. 
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The Revival of Philadelphia-No commentary upon contemporary Penn- 
sylvania would be complete without a brief mention of the veritable renais- 
sance now under way in its two great cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, with the development of the Greater Philadelphia Movement, in 
the early 1950’s is moving rapidly into the front as one of America’s truly 
progressive cities. The slumberous apathy which led Lincoln Steffens to refer 
to the Philadelphia of the early 1900’s as “corrupt and contented” has disap- 
peared not merely in terms of city government but also in the general spirit of 
progress and improvement alive in the Quaker City. Business Week in the 
fall of 1953 commented, “Staid old Philadelphia is waking up in a Texas boom 
world with only the high heeled boots and ten gallon hats missing.” This refer- 
ence was applicable of course mainly to the economic boom. Philadelphia is 
in the midst of a business boom and proud of the fact that it is first in the 
United States in oil refining and third in steel production. It is not even above 
bragging that it has the largest doughnut factory in the world run by General 
Baking Company. It is fifth in factory employment among American Cities 
and fourth in value added to raw and semi-finished materials by manufacture. 
But Philadelphians are proud also of the some nineteen major improvement 
projects under way in 1954-55. These include the Independence Mall from 
Market to Chestnut and Fifth to Sixth streets, the great Penn Center Plaza 
replacing the ugly Broad Street Station and Chinese Wall of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a great new Sheraton Hotel, the new Delaware Bridge, new department 
stores, housing advances and like improvements. It is proud also of the great 
International Airport opened in 1953 and one of the finest in the entire world. 
It is proud of progress in public recreation, improvements in city parking, 
water, and streets and sewage. Philadelphia is becoming a truly progressive and 
advancing city of which Pennsylvania can well be proud. 


Pittsburgh’s Renaissance—At the opposite end of the Commonwealth, Pitts- 
burgh was making even more marked and earlier progress along many lines. 
Pittsburgh has one of the most closely knit financial and business empires in 
any single American city with the Mellon financial institutions as its center. 
Fortunately also it is a most progressive empire and one dedicated to making 
Pittsburgh America’s finest city. Mention has been made earlier of Pittsburgh’s 
ability to change itself from the famed “Smoky City” of generations into a 
smoke and smog free community. Actual study showed Pittsburghers gained 
69 per cent more sunshine. Clearing away the smoke and the smog was only 
a part of a plan to clear away other handicaps to Pittsburgh progress, sparked 
by the Allegheny Conference on Community Development. The Penn Lin- 
coln Parkway and new river bridges are the promise of an end to the bugbear 
of all cities—how to get into and out of them easily and quickly. Parking 
authorities are meeting the parking problem with such devices as an under- 
ground parking garage which appears at street level as a beautiful Mellon 
Square Park in the center of the city. At the historic Point where Pittsburgh 
began and Forts Pitt and Duquesne once stood as gateways to the empire of 
the West, a fine new Point Park is nearly completed with a Gateway Center 
group of buildings which constitute a serious rival to New York's Rockefeller 
Center. Great skyscrapers of steel and aluminum have arisen in Pittsburgh’s 
business district and a great new hotel project is under way. Uptown in the 
Oakland district there has blossomed a great Civic Center extending in all di- 
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rections from the great Cathedral of Learning of the University of Pittsburgh as 
a center. Conservatories, fine art institutes, music halls, Schenley Park, Mel- 
lon Institute, a community educational television center and many other fine 
things are a part of this Civic Center. As to business, Pittsburgh and its en- 
virons remain the Steel and the Aluminum capitals of the whole Nation, and 
indeed the whole world. The Pittsburgh metropolitan area, which includes 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington and Westmoreland counties has a population 
of over 2 million, about one-fifth that of the entire State. It has 2,228 manu- 
facturing firms employing 337,974 workers. The Pittsburgh district in 1953 
produced 20.02 per cent of all the Nation’s steel, or 23,532,600 tons. It mined 
12.25 per cent of the Nation’s coal, or 55,190,328 tons in 1953. Pittsburgh is 
the home of the world’s largest tinplate mill, by-product coke plant, aluminum 
mill, air plant, plate glass plant, food products manufactory, rolling mill 
machinery mill, and steel rolls mill. It is the home of the world’s second 
largest electrical equipment company and the second largest operating unit 
in the American steel industry. It has the largest coal company and the largest 
manufacturer of nuts and bolts and wrought iron pipe. The Pittsburgh area 
is the home of the world’s first privately financed atomic power plant and the 
first atomic engines. Pittsburgh made the first industrial ‘‘atom-smasher” in 
1937. There are no less than forty-four research laboratories in the Pittsburgh 
District, in addition to the Mellon Institute. Their studies range all the way 
from utilization of atomic energy and medicine to biochemistry and alloys. The 
annual expenditure of these research centers amounts to 85 millions and no less 
than 5,000 research engineers and scientists are at work every day in the Pitts- 
burgh region trying to find new products and new ways of bettering old ones 
in order that America may become a better and healthier place in which to live. 
Pittsburghers have every right to be proud of the new Pittsburgh with the 
“new look.” 

Even so casual a look at contemporary Pennsylvania in terms of its gov- 
ernment, its economy, its society, and its cultural life should indicate that 
Pennsylvania has problems as one of the older American states. But it still 
possesses much of that dynamic and pioneering instinct which is a product of 
its historical heritage. Pennsylvania has a diversity in its character which augurs 
well for its future. It is diversified not only in terms of the ethnic groups which 
still form the backbone of its population but also in its economy and its cul- 
ture. It is not first in every field of endeavor by any means. Generally, it can 
possibly be criticized as being first in too many fields of business and industry 
while lagging in advances in good government and in cultural achievement. 
There are sound indications for believing that in those fields in which Penn- 
sylvania may be laggard it promises to move forward more rapidly in the 
future. Pennsylvania at the same time faces in the future increased competition 
for its place in the Nation’s economic sun. But Pennsylvanians look to the 


future with confidence. 


ee 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


Pennsylvania’s role in World War II is covered in detail in Pennsylvania’s First 
Year at War and Pennsylvania’s Second Year at War (Schlegel and Stevens) and 
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Pennsylvania At War 1941-1945 (Pa. Hist. and Mus. Comm.). Pennsylvania 1947: 
A Survey and Pennsylvania 1948: A Survey by Stevens and Wilkinson (Pa. Hist. 
and Mus. Comm.) are highly valuable summaries of contemporary history written from 
a contemporary history file maintained by the Commission. The final message of the 
Governors to the General Assembly is an indispensable record of contemporary gov- 
vernmental developments. Final Message of Arthur H. James, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, to the General Assembly, Final Message of James H. Duff, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, to the General Assembly, and Final Message of John S. Fine, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, to the General Assembly are in this category. In addition to the mes- 
sage, supplementary reports by departments and commissions of the four year record 
of the administration are included. In addition, the administrations of this period were 
accustomed to issuing biennial “records of achievement.” Prepared with an obvious 
eye to their political value, these should be treated with proper caution as any change 
in the form of a new law or revision of an old one is labeled automatically as an 
achievement. 

Commonwealth magazine down to its demise in 1953 is a valuable source for 
information on legislation and trends in local government. Its issues devoted to cer- 
tain counties are especially useful. The Monthly Bulletin of the Department of In- 
ternal Affairs is also very useful. The regular magazines of the League of Third Class 
Cities, County Commissioners organization, etc. are valuable sources for information 
on local government. 

Bulletins and newsletters of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, the 
State’s government and economy from a business viewpoint. The Legislative Service 
Bulletin is especially useful in following contemporary affairs. Magazines of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh chambers of commerce are important sources for these two 
cities, Greater Pittsburgh and Greater Philadelphia. The Business Review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia is a most important monthly summary and fre- 
quently pauses to provide brief historical and analytical essays on current economic 
trends, covering two-thirds of the State. The monthly Business Review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland is equally important for the western part of the 
State. The monthly Pennsylvania Business Survey issued by the Bureau of Business 
Research at the Pennsylvania State University is highly valuable. A similar publication 
is issued at the University of Pittsburgh. The Internal Affairs monthly publication 
is also a valuable source of information on contemporary economic developments. 
Four-County Industry Data, Pittsburgh District, 1946-1949 (Allegheny Cong. on 
Comm. Dev., 1950); Carl Hasek and George L. Leffler, Industrial Trends in Pennsyl- 
vania Since 1914 (Pa. State U., 1942); George Leffler, The Pennsylvania Textile 
Industry, Economic Changes Since 1926 (Pa. State U., 1948); Trends in the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Industry in Pennsylvania (State Planning Board, 1940); Pennsyl- 
vania’s Industrial Economy: An Outline of Trends and Strategic Factors, 1929-1947 
(Joint State Govt. Comm., 1949); Report of Findings and Recommendations on the 
Pennsylvania Tax System by the Tax Study Committee (Parts I and II, Harrisburg, 
1949); How Do We Stand? (Dept. of Public Instruct., Bull. 74, Res. Circular No. 
13, 1954); The Cost of a Good Educational Program in Pennsylvania (Dept. of Pub. 
Inst., Bull. 75, No. 24, 1955); General Report of the Joint State Government Com- 
mission, 1953-55 (JSGC, 1955) are among the most useful of a varied group of 
special studies by departments of the State government. The regular publications 
and reports of the Departments of Public Assistance, Labor and Industry, Forests 
and Waters, Highways, etc. are all important contemporary sources. They are best 
checked in the List of State Publications as to availability at any one time as the 
life pattern of such publications varies greatly in Harrisburg with changes in ad- 
ministration. The studies of the State Planning Board are important. Economic studies 
of several Pennsylvania counties have been made by the Bureau of Business Research 
of The Pennsylvania State University. Attention is directed again to the continuing 
studies in Pennsylvania farm economics and social trends by the College of Agri- 
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culture at Penn State and reported by the University from time to time. Contem- 
porary newspapers and magazines are most important sources and those most used 
are indicated. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
are noteworthy especially for relatively broad gauge editorial opinion of State af- 
fairs and for frequent special series of articles on the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
situation in terms of politics and economics. The Industrial Directory of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs and the Pennsylvania Manual are indispensable State publi- 
cations of book proportions, though somewhat outdated by the time they are printed. 
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Socs., Harrisburg, 1905-1955. Useful reference for local society studies. 

What to Read About Pennsylvania. Pa. Hist. & Mus. Comm., 1942. Useful especially 
for listing of historical fiction with Pennsylvania background. 


GENERAL STATE HISTORY 


Bolles, Albert S. Pennsylvania, Province and State: a History, 1609-1790. 2 vols., 1899. 

Day, Sherman. Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania. 1843. 

Donehoo, George P., ed. Pennsylvania: A History, 7 vols., 1926. 

Dunaway, W. F., A History of Pennsylvania. Prentice Hall, 1948. 

Egle, William H. Ax Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Civil, 
Political and Military. 1876. 

Fisher, Sydney G. Pennsylvania: Colony and Commonwealth, 1897. 

—______—. The Making of Pennsylvania. 1932. 

Fortenbaugh, Robert, and Tarman, H. James. Pennsylvania: The Story of a Com- 
monwealth. 1940. See also The Pennsylvania Story, 1949. 

Godcharles, Frederic A., Pennsylvania: Political, Governmental, Military and Civil, 
rs iat be EE 

Gordon, Thomas F. The History of Pennsylvania, from its Discovery by Europeans 
to the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 1829. 

Hazard, Samuel, Annals of Pennsylvania, 1815. 

—_______ed. Register of Pennsylvania, 16 vols., 1828-1836. 

Jenkins, Howard M. ed. Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, 2 vols., 1903. 


1In order to avoid monotonous repetition in the Chapter Bibliographies, certain gen- 
eral works, guides, indexes, and specialized magazine and historical society publications 
are listed in this section. 
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Keith, Charles P., Chronicles of Pennsylvania, 2 vols., 1917. 

Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone State, 1940. 

Pennypacker, Samuel W. Historical and Biographical Sketches, 1883. 

Pennsylvania in American History, 1910. 

Proud, Robert. The History of Pennsylvania, 2 vols., 1797-98. 

Sharpless, Isaac. Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History, 1900. 

Stevens, Sylvester K. Pennsylvania: Titan of Industry, 3 vols., 1948. 

Stevens, Sylvester K. and Cordier, Ralph. Exploring Pennsylvania, 1954. 

Swank, James M. Progressive Pennsylvania: a Record of the Remarkable Industrial 
Development of the Keystone State, 1908. 

Tanger, J. and Alderfer, H. F. Pennsylvania Government: State and Local, 1933. 

Watson, John F. Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time, 3 vols., 
1898. 





Historic Tales of Olden Time, 1893, 

Weygandt, Cornelius. The Plenty of Pennsylvania, 1942. 

Young, Louise M. and Alderfer, H. F. Know Pennsylvania: Your State and Local Gov- 
ernment, 1951. ; 





REGIONAL HISTORY 


Agnew, Daniel. A History of the Region of Pennsylvania North of the Ohio and West 
of the Allegheny River, 1887. 

Banta, Richard E. The Ohio, 1949 (Rivers of America.) 

Biographical Record of Central Pennsylvania: Centre, Clearfield, Jefferson Counties, 
1898. 

Biographical Record of Central Pennsylvania: Centre, Clinton, Union, Snyder Coun- 
ties, 1898. 

Bissell, Richard. The Monongahela, 1952 (Rivers of America.) 

Book of Biographies: Columbia, Montour, Northumberland, Sullivan Counties, 1899. 

Book of Biographies: Warren and Forest Counties, 1899. 

Brodhead, Luke W., The Delaware Water Gap: Its Scenery, Its Early Legends and Its 
Early History, 1867. 

Buck, Solon and Elizabeth, Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania, 1939. 

Canby, Henry S. The Brandywine, 1941 (Rivers of America.) 

Carmer, Carl. The Susquehanna, 1955 (Rivers of America.) 

Chapman, Isaac A. A Sketch of the History of Wyoming, 1830. 

Chapman, T. J. The Valley of the Conemaugh, 1865. 

Cone, Andrew, and Johns, W. R. Petrolia: A Brief History of the Pennsylvania 
Petroleum Region. .. 1859-69, 1870. 

Commemorative Biographical Encyclopedia of the Juniata Valley, Comprising the 
Counties of Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata and Perry, 2 vols., 1897. 

Commemorative Biographical Record of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Including the 
Counties of Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike and Monroe, 1900. 

Croll, P. C., Annals of the Oley Valley, 1926. 

Donehoo, George P., ed. History of the Cumberland Valley in Pennsylvania, 2 vols., 
1930. 

Dotterer, Henry S., ed. The Perkiomen Region, Past and Present, 3 vols., 1895-1901. 

Eaton, S. J. M. Petroleum: A History of the Oil Regions of Venango County, 1866. 

Ellis, Franklin, and Hungerford, A. N., eds. History of that Part of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Valleys Embraced in the Counties of Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, Uniom 
and Snyder, 2 vols., 1886. 

Frank, Louis, The Story of Wyoming, 1930. 

Fritz, W. G., and Veenstra, T. A. Regional Shifts in the Bituminous Coal Industry’ 
with Special Reference to Pennsylvania, 1935. 
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Garber, John P. The Valley of the Delaware and its Place in American History, 1934. 

Godcharles, Frederic A. Chronicles of Central Pennsylvania, 4 vols., 1944. 

Henry, Mathew S. History of the Lehigh Valley, 1860. 

Hollister, Horace. History of the Lackawanna Valley, 1869. 

Hunter, Louise C. Studies in the Economic History of the Ohio Valley, 1934. 

James, Henry F. The Agricultural Industry of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 1928. 

Jones, Uriah J. History of the Early Settlement of the Juniata Valley, ed. by Floyd 
Hoenstine and reprinted, 1940. 

Jordan, John W., ed. History of the Juniata Valley and its People, 3 vols., 1913. 

Joyce, Mary H. Pioneer Days in the Wyoming Valley, 1928. 

Kulp, George B. Families of the Wyoming Valley: Biographical, Genealogical and His- 
torical, 3 vols., 1885-90. | 

Leckey, Howard L. The Tenmile Country and Its Pioneer Families, 1950. 

Linn, John Blair, ed. Annals of the Buffalo Valley ..., 1775-1855, 1877. 

McFarland, J. H., and R. B. Eagles Mere and the Sullivan Highlands, 1944. 

McKnight, W. J. A Pioneer Outline History of Northwestern Pennsylvania... , 1905. 

Mansfield, Ira F. Historical Recollections of Little Beaver River Valleys, 1911. 

Mast, C. Z., and Simpson, R. E., comps. Annals of the Conestoga Valley in Lancaster, 
Berks and Chester Counties, 1942. 

Meginness, John F. Biographical Annals... , 1889. 

The Historical Journals...\,12 vols., 1884-94, 

, Otzinachson: A History of the West Branch Valley of the Sus- 

quehanna, 1889. 

Miner, Charles. A History of the Wyoming Valley, 1845. 

Miner, Lewis H. The Valley of Wyoming, 1866. 

Murray, Elsie. Te-a-o-ga: Annals of a Valley, 1939. 

Murray, Louise W. A History of Old Tioga Point and Early Athens, 1908. 

Nevin, Alfred. Centennial Biography: Men of Mark of Cumberland Valley, 1776-1876, 
1876. 

Nolan, J. Bennett, ed. Southeastern Pennsylvania, 3 vols., 1943. 

Peck, George. Wyoming: Its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic Adventures, 
1858. 

Perkins, Julia A. Early Times on the Susquehanna, 1906. 

Pleasants, Henry. An Historical Account of the Pocono Region of Pennsylvania, 1913. 

Ray, John W. A History of Western Pennsylvania, 1941. 

Reed, John E. Erie Triangle: An Interesting Historical Region, 1931. 

Reynolds, John E. In French Creek Valley, 1938. 

Rieseman, Joseph. History of Northwestern Pennsylvania, 3 vols., 1943. 

Rowe, James W. Old Westmoreland in History: A History of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, 1934. 

Rupp, Israel D. Early History of Western Pennsylvania and of the West, 1846. 

Sargent, M. P. Pioneer Sketches: Scenes and Incidents of Former Days (in northwestern 
Pennsylvania), 1891. 

Shenk, Hiram H. A History of Lebanon Valley in Pennsylvania, 2 vols., 1930. 

Smith, Samuel R. The Story of Wyoming Valley, 1906. 

The Wyoming Valley in the Nineteenth Century, 1894. 

Stoner, J. H. Franklin County and the Cumberland Valley, 1947. 

Swetnam, George. Pittsylvania Country, 1951 (American Folkways). 

Tyson, Carroll B. The Poconos, 1929. 

Van Vorhis, John S. The Old and New Monongahela, 1893. 

Veech, James. The Monongahela of Old, 1910. 

Walkinshaw, Lewis C. Annals of Southwestern Pennsylvania, 4 vols., 1939. 

Wright, John E. and Corbitt, Doris S. Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania, 1940. 

Wright, William. The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, 1865. 
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COUNTY AND LOCAL HISTORY? 
ADAMS 


Fortenbaugh, Robert. Highlights in the Growth of Adams County, Sesqui-Centennial 
Committee, 1950, 


Articles in Pa. Dept. Internal Affairs Bulletin, v. 18, nos. 5 5 6, Fane 





Ete) 
History of Cumberland and Adams Counties, Warner-Beers, 1886. 
Inventory of the County Archives of Adams County, County Commissioners, 1941, 
Rupp, Il. D. History and Topography of Dauphin, Cumberland, Adams, etc., 1846, 


ALLEGHENY 


Cushing, T., ed. History of Allegheny County ..., Warner, 1889. 

Dermitt, H. M., comp. Fifty Years of Civic Histor » 1895-1945 Civic Club of Allegheny 
Co., 1945, 

Durant, S. W. History of Allegheny County ..., Evert’s, 1876. 

Kelly, George E., ed. Allegheny County: A Semi-Centennial Review, 1938. 

Thurston, G. H. Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 1888, 


ARMSTRONG 


Armstrong County: Her People, Past and Present, Beers, 2 vols., 1914. 

Smith, Robt. W. History of Armstrong County, 1883. 

Wiley, S. T., ed. Biographical and Historical Cyclopedia of Indiana and Armstrong 
Counties, 1891, 


BEAVER 


Bausman, J. H. History of Beaver County, 2 vols., 1904. 
Inventory of the County Archives of Beaver County, County Commissioners, 1942. 
Richard, J. F. History of Beaver County ..., Warner, 1888. 


BEDFORD 


Blackburn, E. H. History of Bedford and Somerset Counties, Lewis, 3 vols., 1906. 
Byers, W. L. A Brief History of Bedford County, Inquirer Press, 1924, 
History of Bedford . . . Counties, 1884, 


BERKS 


Balthaser, F. W. The Story of Berks County, Reading Eagle Press, 1925, 

Fox, Cyrus T. Reading and Berks County: A History, Lewis, 3 vols., 1925, 

Montgomery, M. L. Historical and Biographical Annals of Berks County, Beers, 2 vols., 
1909. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Berks County, County Commissioners, 1941, 

Rupp, I. D. comp. History of Berks and Lebanon, 1844, 

Wagner, A. E. The Story of Berks County, 1913. 


BLAIR 


Africa, J. S. History of Huntingdon and Blair Counties, Everts, 1883. 

Davis, T. S., ed. A History of Blair County, 2 vols., 1931. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Blair County, County Commissioners, 1941. 
Wolf, George, ed. Blair County’s First Hundred Years, 1846-1946, 1946, 


BRADFORD 








Bradsby, H. C. History of Bradford County... , 1891. 


*A selected list. For a complete listing of material on county history see Pennsyl- 
vania Bibliography, 
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Craft, David. History of Bradford County, Everts, 1878. . 

Heverly, Clement F. History and Geography of Bradford County, Bradford Co. Hist. 
Soce (1926; 

Inventory of the County Archives of Bradford County, County Comm., 1946. 

Sexton, J. L., Jr. Outline History of Tioga and Bradford Counties, 1885. 

The Story of Bradford County, County Comm., 1952. 


BUCKS : 


Battle, J. H., ed. History of Bucks County ..., A. Warner, 1887. 
Buck, William J. History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 1855. 
Davis, W. W. H. History of Bucks County... , Lewis, 3 vols., 1905. 


BUTLER 


Brown, Robert C., ed. History of Butler County, Brown, 1895. 

Butler County: 150 Years of History and Development, Sesqui-Centennial, 1950. 
History of Butler County, Pennsylvania, Waterman-Watkins, 1883. 

McKee, James A., ed. 20th Century History of Butler and Butler County, Richmond- 


Arnold, 1909. 
Sipe, C. Hale. History of Butler County, 2 vols., 1927. 


CAMBRIA 


Biographical Cyclopedia of Cambria County, 1896. 

Storey, Henry W. History of Cambria County, Lewis, 3 vols., 1907. 

Swank, James M. Cambria County Pioneers... 5 1910. 

CAMERON 

Leeson, Michael A., comp. History of the Counties of McKean...Cameron .. + » 
Beers, 1890. 

CARBON 


Brenckman, Fred. History of Carbon County... , 1913. 
Mathews, Alfred. History of the Counties of Lehigh and Carbon ... , 1884. 


CENTRE 


Centre County in Pictures, 1800-1950, Centre Co. Hist. Soc., 1950. 
Linn, John B. History of Centre and Clinton Counties, Everts, 1883. 
Maynard, D. S., comp. Industries and Institutions of Centre County, 1877. 


CHESTER 


Cope, Gilbert, ed. Historic Homes and Institutions ...of Chester ..., Lewis, 2 vols., 
1904. 

Garner, W. S., ed. Biographical and Portrait Cyclopedia of Chester County, 1893. 

Heathcote, Chas. W., ed. A History of Chester County, 19 3s2: 

Walton, J. S. and Moore, G. W. History, Geography and Government of Chester and 
Delaware Counties, 1893. 


CLARION 


Biographical Record of Central Pennsylvania, 1898, (includes Clarion). 
Davis, Aaron J., ed. History of Clarion County, D. Mason, 1887. 


CLEARFIELD 


Aldrich, Lewis C. History of Clearfield County, D. Mason, 1887. 
Barrett, H. G. History of Clearfield County, 1896. 
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Swoope, Roland D. Twentieth Century History of Clearfield County, 1911, 
Wall, Thomas L. Clearfield County... Present and Past, 1925. 


CLINTON 


A Picture of Clinton County, County Commissioners, 1942, 

Furey, J. Milton. Historical and Biographical... Past and Present of Clinton County, 
Grit, 1892. 

Maynard, D. S. Historical View of Clinton County, 1875. 


COLUMBIA 


Battle, J. H., ed. History of Columbia and Montour Counties, Warner, 1887, 
Freeze, John G. A History of Columbia County, 1883. 
History and Biographical Annals . -+, Beers, 2 vols., 1915, 


CRAWFORD 


Bates, Samuel P. Our County and Its People, 1899, 
Brown, R. C. History of Crawford County, Warner-Beers, 1885. 
Miller, Florence G. Our Own Pioneers, Tribune Pub. Co., 1929, 


CUMBERLAND | 


Miller, John R! - Odds ang Ends of Cumberland County History, 1912. 

Thompson, David W., ed. Two Hundred Years in Cumberland County, Hamilton 
Library and Hist. Assoc., 1951 (chronological source book of real value), 

Wing, Conway P. .. - History of Cumberland County, Scott, 1879. 


DAUPHIN 


Commemorative Biographical Encyclopedia ..., Runk, 1896. 

Donehoo, George P. Harrisburg and Dauphin County ..., 1900-25, 2 vols., 1925, 

Egle, W. H. History of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon, Everts & Peck, 2 vols., 
1883. 

Kelker, Luther R. History of Dauphin County, Lewis, 3 vols., 1907. 

Morgan, George H., comp. Centennial... of Dauphin County, Telegraph Press, 1877, 


DELAWARE 


Ashmead, Henry G, History of Delaware County, Everts, 1884. 

Garner, W. S., ed. Biographical and Historical Cyclopedia .... , Gresham, 1894, 
Inventory of the County Archives of Delaware County, County Comm., 1941, 
Jordan, John W., ed. A History of Delaware County, Lewis, 3 vols., 1914, 

Palmer, Charles, ed. A History of Delaware County, Nat. Hist. Assoc., 2 vols., 1932, 


ERIE 


Erie. A Guide to the City and County, Wm. Penn Assoc., 1938. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Erie County, County Comm., 1940, 
Miller, John. A Twentieth Century History of Erie County, Lewis, 2 vols., 1909. 
Ray, John W. Scraps of Erie County History, 1947, 

Reed, John Elmer. History of Erie County, 2 vols., 1925, 

Sanford, Laura G. The History of Erie County, Lippincott, 1894, 

Whitman, B. and Russell, N. W. History of Erie County, Warner-Beers, 1884. 


FAYETTE 





Inventory of the County Archives of Fayette County, County Comm., 1940, 
Nelson, S. B. Biographical Dictionary and Historical Reference Book, 1900. 
Wiley, Samuel T. Biographical and Portrait Cyclopedia ..., Gresham, 1889. 
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FOREST 


Inventory of the County Archives of Forest County, County Comm., 1940. 
Irwin, Samuel D. History of Forest County, 1876. 
Leeson, M. A. History of the Counties of ...and Forest, Beers, 1890. 


FRANKLIN 


Finafrock, J. L. Notes on Franklin County History, Kittochtinny Hist. Soc., 1942. 
McCauley, I. H. Historical Sketch of Franklin County, 1878. 
Richard, J. F. History of Franklin County, Warner-Beers, 1887. 


FULTON 


Greathead, Elsie S$. The History of Fulton County, Fulton Co. News, 1936. 
History of Bedford, Somerset and Fulton Counties, 1884. 


GREENE 


Bates, Samuel P. History of Greene County, 1888. 

Evans, Lewis K. Pioneer History of Greene County, Waynesburg Republican, 1941. 
Hanna, William. History of Greene County, 1882. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Greene County, County Comm., 1940. 


HUNTINGDON 


Historic Huntingdon, 1767-1909, 1909. 
Lytle, Milton S. History of Huntingdon County ..., 1876. 
Runk, J. S. Commemorative Biographical Cyclopedia...,2 vols., 1897. 


INDIANA 


Caldwell, John A. History of Indiana County, 1880. 
Stewart, J. T., comp. Indian County... Her People, Past and Present, Beers, 2 vols., 
19%: 


JEFFERSON 


McKnight, William J. Jefferson County... Her Pioneers and People, 1800-1915, Beers, 
LOT. 

——_———— Pioneer History of Jefferson County, 1898. 

Scott, Kate M., ed. History of Jefferson County, 1888. 


LACKAWANNA 


History of Luzerne, Lackawanna and Wyoming Counties, 1880. 

Murphy, Thomas F. Jubilee History: Commemorative of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Creation of Lackawanna County, 2 vols., 1928. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Wyoming and Lackawanna Counties, 1897. 


LANCASTER 


Biographical Annals of Lancaster County, Beers, 1903. 

Clare, Israel S. Brief History of Lancaster County... , 1892. 

Ellis, Franklin. History of Lancaster County, Everts & Peck, 1883. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Lancaster County, County Comm., 1940. 
Klein, H. M. J. Lancaster County, Pennsylvania: A History, Lewis, 4 vols., 1923. 
Portrait and Biographical Record of Lancaster County, Chapman, 1894. 

Rupp, Israel D. History of Lancaster County, 1844. 


LAWRENCE 


Book of Biographies... , 1897. 
Durant, Samuel W. History of Lawrence County, Everts, 1877. 
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Hazen, Aaron L., comp. 20th Century History of New Castle and Lawrence County, 
1908. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Lawrence County, County Comm., 1942. 

Wood, W. W. Historical Review of the Towns and Business Houses . .. of Lawrence 


County, 1887. 
LEBANON 


Biographical Annals of Lebanon County, Beers, 1904. 

Egle, William H. History of the County of Lebanon, 1883. 

Miller, Frederic K. Rise of an Iron Community: An Economic History of Lebanon 
County... from 1740 to 1865, Leb. Co. Hist. Soc., 1950-52. 


LEHIGH 


Hauser, James J. A History of Lehigh County ..., 1901. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Lehigh County, County Comm., 1946. 
Portrait and Biographical Record ..., 1894, 

Roberts, Charles R., comp. History of Lehigh County, 3 vols., 1914. 


LUZERNE : 


Bradsby, Henry C., ed. History of Luzerne County, Nelson, 1893. 
History of Luzerne County, Munsell, 1880. 
Inventory of the County Archives of Luzerne County, County Comm., 1938, 


LYCOMING 


Collins, Emerson, ed. Genealogical and Personal History of Lycoming County, Lewis, 
2 vols., 1906. 

History of Lycoming County, Stewart, 1896. 

Meginness, John F. History of Lycoming County, Brown, 1892. 

Picture of Lycoming County, 1939. (Writer’s Project). 


McKEAN 


Hatch, V. A. Illustrated History of Bradford, McKean County, Burt, 1901. 

Henretta, James E. Kane and the Upper Allegheny, Winston, 1929, 

Lillibridge, C. W., comp. Historical Data, McKean County, 1804-1945, County 
School Supt., 1945. 

Stone, Rufus B. McKean, the Governor’s County, Lewis, 1926. 


MERCER 


Durant S. W. History of Mercer County, Everts, 1877. 
White, John G., ed. A Twentieth Century History of Mercer County, Lewis, 2 vols., 
1909. 


MIFFLIN 

Cochran, Jos. History of Mifflin County ..., 1879. 

Stroup, M. Martin and Bell, R. M. The Genesis of Mifflin County, 1939. 
Pioneers of Mifflin County, 1942. 








MONROE 


Keller, Robt. B. History of Monroe County, 1927. 
Mathews, Alfred, ed. History of Wayne, Pike and Monroe Counties, Peck, 1886. 


MONTGOMERY 


Alderfer, E. Gordon. The Montgomery County Story, County Commissioners, 1951. 
Bean, Theodore W.., ed. History of Montgomery County, Everts & Peck, 1884. 
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Buck, Wm. J. History of Montgomery County... , 1859. ; 
Harley, J. K. History and Geography of Montgomery County, 1891. 
Kriebel, H. W. A Brief History of Montgomery County, 1923. 


MONTOUR 
Battle, J. H., ed. History of Montour County, 1887. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Alderfer, E. Gordon. Northampton County Story, County Comm., 1953. 

Ellis, F. ... History of Northampton County, Fritts, 1877. 

Heller, Wm. J., ed. History of Northampton County and the Grand Valley of the 
Lehigh, Lewis, 3 vols., 1920. 

Northampton County Guide, 1939. 


ws 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Bell, H. C., ed. History of Northumberland County ...,Brown-Runk, 1891. 
History of Northumberland County, Everts & Stewart, 1876. 


PERRY 


Hain, Harry H. History of Perry County..., 1922. 
Wright, Silas. History of Perry County ..., 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Burt, Struthers. Philadelphia: Holy Experiment, 1945. 

Collins, H. and Jordan, W. Philadelphia: A Story of Progress, Lewis, 4 vols., 1941. 
Lippincott, Horace M. Philadelphia, 1926. 

Oberholtzer, E. P. Philadelphia: A History of the City and Its People, 4 vols., 1912. 
Scharf and Wescott. History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884, Everts, 3 vols., 1884. 
Philadelphia: A Guide to the Nation’s Birthplace, 1937 (Writer’s Project). 


POTTER 


Beebe, Victor L. History of Potter County, Potter Co. Hist. Soc., 1934. 
Welfling, Mary E. Historical Notes in the Development of Potter County, County 
Comm., 1949. 


SCHUYLKILL 


History of Schuylkill County, Munsell, 1881. 
History of the County of Schuylkill, 1911. 
Hobbs, Herrwood E. The History of Schuylkill County, Pottsville Schools, 1950. 


Schuykill County, Beers, 2 vols., 1916. 
Zerbe, Jos. H. History of Pottsville and Schuylkill County, Zerbey Newspapers, 


1934-35, 6 vols. 


SNYDER 


Dunkelberger, George, ed. The Story of Snyder County, Snyder Co. Hist. Soc., 1948. 
Wagenseller, G. W., comp. Swyder County Annals ...,1919. 


SOMERSET 


Cassaday, J. C. The Somerset County Outline, Mennonite Pub. House, 1932. 
Doyle, Frederic. Early Somerset County, Somerset Co. Hist. Soc., 1945. 


SULLIVAN 
Ingham, T. J. History of Sullivan County, Lewis, 1899. 
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SUSQUEHANNA 


Blackman, Emily C. History of Susquehanna County, 1873. 
Stocker, R. M. Centennial History of Susquehanna County, Peck, 1887. 


TIOGA 


Meginness, John F. History of Tioga County, Brown, 1897. 
Sexton, John L. History of Tioga County, Munsell, 1883. 


VENANGO 

Babcock, Charles A. Venango County, Beers, 2 vols., 1919. 

Bell, H. C., ed. History of Venango County, Brown-Runk, 1890. 
WARREN 


Blair, H. L. Warren County... Historical, Political, Social Development, 1739-1950 
1950. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Warren County, County Comm., 1942. 

Schenck, J. S., ed. History of Warren County, Mason, 1887. 


WASHINGTON 


Creigh, Alfred. History of Washington County... , 1870. 

Crumrine, Boyd. History of Washington County, Everts, 1882. 

Forrest, Earle R. History of Washington County, Clarke, 3 vols., 1926. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Washington County, County Comm., 1941. 


WAYNE 

Goodrich, P. G. History of Wayne County, 1880. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Wayne County, County Comm., 1939. 
WESTMORELAND 


Albert, George D. History of Westmoreland County, Everts, 1882. 

Boucher, John N. History of Westmoreland County, Lewis, 3 vols., 1906. 
———————Old and New Westmoreland, American Hist. Soc., 4 vols., 1918. 
Inventory of the County Archives of Westmoreland Co., County Comm., 1942. 


YORK 


Gibson, John, ed. History of York County ..., Battery, 1886. 
Prowell, Geo. R. History of York County, Beers, 2 vols., 1907. 
Rupp, Israel D., History of York County from 1719 ..., 1845. 
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Abolitionists, 321-324, 360 

Absentee landlords, 62-63 

Academies, 166, 317, 335 

Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 181, 
536, 544 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 345, 534 

Actors and actresses, 174, 346, 543, 702-703 

Adams, John, 194-197, 218-219, 224; 

John Qunicy, 234-235, 237-238, 243; 

Lynn G., 639 

Adams County, 8, 99, 264, 384, 664 

Addams, Jane, 610 

Adjutant General, State, 580, 657 

Administrative Code, State, 618-619 

Administrator of Public Schools, 316 

Adoption Law, State, 679 

Advertisement, early, of merchandise in 
Lancaster store (illus.), 305 

Advertising, 286, 305 

Aeronautics Commission, State, 659 

Agrarian democracy is stimulated, 121 

Agricultural agents, county, 395, 524; 

education, 282, 320, 492; 

leaders, 490; 

legislation, 394-395; 

organizations, 395; 

revolution, 280-284; 

societies, county, 282 

Agricultural Conservation Committee, 
State, 637 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 394-395, 
500 


























Agricultural Extension Services, 394-395, 
490-491, 703 

Agriculture, 3, 7, 9, 34, 119-126, 200, 260, 

280-284, 391-398, 454, 557, 655-656, 

697-699 ; 

becomes an industry, 391-392; 

industries based on, 284-286 

Agriculture Department, State, 395, 493, 

82, 615 

United States, 500, 637 

Air age, 445-449; 

express service, 448; 

— mail serving, 446; 

transport companies, 446; 

transportation, 446-448 

Air Force, United States, 647 

Aircraft Warning Service, 651, 671 

Airfields, 448 

Airplanes, 446, 448 

Airport zoning, 659 

Airports, 446-448, 699, 705; 

map showing proposed and existing 

(illus.), 447 

Albany Congress, 1754, 61, 72, 108 

Albany Plan of Union, 72 

Albright, Jacob, 332, 551 
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Aliquippa, 414 

Alison, Francis, 167 

Allegheny College, Meadville, 318-319; 

Bentley Hall (illus.), 318 

Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, 705 

Allegheny County, 9, 29, 219, 222, 259, 262, 
264, 288, 232, 476, 507-508, 572, 575, 
594, 602, 615-616, 635, 668, 684-685, 
689, 708 

Allegheny County Community Develop- 
ment, 685 

Allegheny Mountains, 5, 9, 80, 272, 275 

Allegheny National Forest, 7 

Allegheny Plateau Region, 5, 8, 106 

Allegheny River, 7-9, 27, 29, 73-74, 76, 
144, 222, 262, 290, 298, 448, 502, 504, 
639 

Allegheny Valley, 18 

Allen, Andrew, 195; 

Harrison, 195; 

— Hervey, 541, 704; 

William, 70-71, 87-89, 181 

Allenberry, 703 

Allentown, 211, 288, 310, 484, 501, 671, 679, 
703-704 

Allentown Amphitheater, 704 

Allentown State Hospital (illus.), 679 

Allibone, S. Austin, 340 

Alter, David, 300; 

George E., 618 

Althouse, Paul, 533 

Altoona, 5, 12, 27, 210, 288, 300-301, 310, 
484, 543, 702-703 

Altoona Conference, 360 

Aluminum Company of America (AL- 
COA), 415, 459, 549, 605 

Aluminum industry, 415, 446, 708 

Aluminum Ltd., 459 

Amalgamators, 239 

Ambridge, 74-75, 129, 326-327, 413, 652 

American Bridge Company, 413, 466 

American Car and Foundry Company, 427 

American Federation of Labor (AFL), 
469, 474-476, 668 

American Friends Service Organization, 
610 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 480 

American Legion, 488, 551 

“American Magazine,” 170 

American Philosophical Society, 97, 171, 
181-182, 281, 298, 348-349, 615 

American Red Cross, 665, 651-652 

American Temperance Union, 331 

American Viscose Company, 426 

Americanism, 307-308 
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Amish, 98-99, 160-161, 333, 551-552 

Amishman, old-order, working in repair 
shop (illus.), 98 

Amusements, 493, 509-510 

Anarchists, 474 

Andaste Indians, 18-19 

Anderson, Marion, 533 

Anglican party, 57- Be, 704,470, eo. 97: 
102, 158 

Anglicanism, 64, 159 

Animals, 14, 35, 128 

Anne, Queen of England, 59 

Annville, 551 

Anti-Catholicism, 245, 249 

Anti-Constitutionalists, 212-213 

Anti-Federalists, 223-224 

Anti-Masonic party, 232, 239-245, 251, 384 

Anti-Proprietary movement, foundations 
of, 57-58 

Anti- -Proprietary party, 69-70, 72, 84-89 

Appalachia, 1-2 

Apprenticeship, 131-132 

Apprenticeship Council, State, 661 

Arbuckle, John, 461-462 

Arch Street Ferry, Philadelphia, 1800, 
(illus.), 226 

Archaic Indian Epoch, 15-17 

Architects, 178-179, 344-345, 509, 544-545, 
599 

Architecture, 176-179, 314, 344-345, 389, 509, 
543-545 

Argall, Samuel, 31 

Arks, 268-289 

Armagh, 468 

Armaments, 210, 292, 364-366, 605, 649-650, 
652-654 

Arming Indians, 69 

Armstrong, John, 82, 87, 211 

Armstrong Cork Company, 651 

Armstrong County, 247, 262, 264, 274, 290, 
410 

Armstrong expedition, 82-83 

Army, British, 201-209; 

Confederate, 358- 383 passim 

Continental, 201-209, 211; 

Federal, 358-383; 

of Potomac, 361, 366, 371; 

United States, 230, 582- 583, 606, 646- 

648 

Army hospitals, 649 

Army War College, 649 

Arnold, Henry H., 647 

Arsenals, Federal, "365- 366 

26, "46, 70, 97, 175-176, 343-344, 353, 

370, 535-537, 703- 704; 

appreciation, 537: 

collections, 537; 

exhibitions, 703-704; 

groups, 703: 

historian, 704; 

museums, 344, 537, 704; 

shops, 175 

societies, 512, 703; 

studios, 352; 

teachers, 344 
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“Articles of Capitulation,” 76 

Articles of Confederation, 206 

Artisans, 57, 100, 138-139, 149 

Artists, 26, ‘46, 175- 176, 343- 344, 353, 370, 
535- 537, 597, 703-704 

Arts, fine, 161, 173- 176, 342-346, 535-540, 
703-704 

Asbury, Francis, 331 

Ashbridge, Samuel H., 589, 595 

Assembly, Provincia] General, 25, 43-45, 
48, 51, 53-54, 56-59, 66-72, 78- 80, 85-86, 
88, 111, 145, 187- 192, 194-196 

Assembly, State General, 212-213, 219-223, 
Lal Leger 252 (235, 238- 239, "244, 251, 
261, 263, 272, 289, 317, 323, 351, 356, 
358- 359, 379, 382, 384, 445, 455, 502, 
516, 519, 522, 563, 567- 569, 575, 582- 
583. 587, 595, 599, 615, 622- 625, 627-628, 
660, 668, 670, 697 

Associators, 67, 73. 80, 194-195, 197, 200-201 

Athens, 31, 207, 272 

Atkinson, Wilmer, 490 

Atlantic Coastal Plain, 7 

Atlantic Ocean, 7-9 

Atlee, John Light, 348; 

Washington L., 348 

Atomic power, 708 

Atterbury, W.W., 604, 606 

Attorney General, State, 235, 566," 572, 
618, 632, 640, 659, 663 

Attorney General, United States, 220, 253, 
567, 579, 607 

Auditor General, State, 566, 581, 599, 603, 
630, 635, 657, 667-668 

Augustus Lutheran Church, Trappe, 162 

Austin, 421 

Austrians, 485 

Authors, 38, 55, 60, 171-173, 180, 285, 287- 
288, 301, 339- 340, 347- 348, 540- 543, 554, 
704 

Autocar Company, 441 

Automobile industry, 411 

Automobiles, 441, 699 

Avery, Charles, 321 





Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 534 

Bache, Alexander Dallas, 348; 

Franklin, 348; 

Richard, 234 

Baer, George F., 478, 480 

Bald Eagle Valley, 272 

Baldwin, Henry, 236; 

Matthias W., 278: 

William, 348 

ae Locomotive Works, 278, 363, 427, 
Ballet, 703 

Ballinger, Richard A., 602 

Baltimore, Lord, 109- 110 

Baltimore, Maryland, 279, 296 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 276, 439, 














Bank Act, Pennsylvania, 303 
Bank clearing houses, 304 
Bank of North America, 212, 302 
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Bank of Pennsylvania, 251, 302 (illus.), 
303 


Bank of United States, First, 302-303; 

Second, 230, 302-303 

Bankers, 302-303, 386 

Banking, 148-149, 302-304, 699 

Banking Department, State, 614 

Banks, 302-304, 614, 699 

Baptist churches, 159, 332, 550; 

pastors, 159, 331-332 

Baptists, 156-157, 159, 169, 331-332, 550 

Bardsley, John, embezzlement by, 581 

Barges, 448, 474 

Barker, James Nelson, 345 

Barnard, George Gray, 537-538; 

Isaac, 239 

Barns, Stone, 100 

Barrymore, Ethel, 543; 

John, 543; 

Lionel, 543 

Barter, 135, 148 

Barton, Benjamin S., 349 

Bartram, John, 180, 349; 

William P. C., 349 

Baseball, 509 

Basketball, 509 

Battalion Day, Reading, 351-352 

Battin, Joseph, 464 

Bayard, Samuel, 542-543 

Beatty, Charles, 335 

Beaver, 431, 586 

Beaver, James A., 362, 577-580 

Beaver County, 262, 264, 413, 708 

Beaver Valley, 263 

Bedford, 79, 82, 107, 144, 161, 220, 267, 287 

Bedford County, 8, 106, 194, 289, 361, 409 

Beissel, Conrad, 161, 324 

Bell, James Stroud, 422, 461; 

John C., 665; 

Robert, 170 

Bell Telephone Company, 450 

Bellefonte, 235, 267, 272, 310, 357, 379, 537- 
538, 582 

Benevolent associations, 471 

Benét, Stephen Vincent, 542 

Benezet, Anthony, 158, 166, 322, 330 

Berks County, 80, 99-100, 105, 126, 140, 
163, 188, 192, 224, 236, 242, 256, 259, 
409, 552-553, 560, 634 

Berry, William H., 598-601 

Berwick, 427 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, 410, 464 

Bethel, 335 

Bethlehem, 99, 106, 161-162, 288, 310, 342, 
414, 484, 501, 503-504, 534, 542, 551 

Bethlehem Steel Company, 410, 412, 414, 

457, 460, 464; 

Shipbuilding Division, 430 

Betsy Ross House, birthplace of Old 
Glory, Philadelphia (illus.), 214 

Bibliographical aids, general, 711-720 

Biddle, Edward, 188, 192, 195; 

—— Eric, 630; 

Nicholas, 302-303, 344 

Bigler, William, 248, 250 

Bills of credit, 148, 195; 



































—— of exchange, 131 
Bingham, William, 217 
Binns, John, 228, 232-235 
Biographers, 542 

Birch, Thomas, 343 
Birth rate, 485 

Bispham, David S., 533 


ue Black. Pranki533; 





Jeremiah Sullivan, 253, 385, 567; 

Ramsey S., 657, 668 

Black Forest, 14 

Blacksmiths, 146, 175 

Blackwell, John, 50-51, 56 

Blaine, Ephraim, 211; 

James G., 575; birthplace, West 

Brownsville (illus.), 573 

Blainville, Celeron de, expedition of, 73-74 

Blair County, 8, 12, 210, 500 

Blankenburg, Rudolph, 601-602, 616 

Blatt, Genevieve, 682 

Blind pensions, 629-630, 662, 678 

Bliss, Tasker H., 606 

Blood donors, 652; 

plasma, 549 

Bloomsburg, 361 

Blossburg, 276, 296, 476 

Blue Mountains, 3, 5, 80 

Blythe, David G., 344 

Boats, 7-8, 144, 267-269, 271, 364-366 

Boehm, Henry, 331; 

John Philip, 163; 

Martin, 332 

Bogardus, James F., 639 

Bok, Edward, 525; 

Mary Louise Curtis, 525, 534 

Boller, Alfred P., 461 

Bond, Thomas, 183, 347 

Bonus, soldier’s, 262 

Book auctions, 170; 

dealers, 170 

Books, 170-171, 301, 330, 339-340, 540-542 

Boom, postwar, 565 

Boone, Daniel, 19, 126, 154; restored birth- 
place, 553, 634; 

—— Squire, 154 

Booth, James C., 349 

Boots and shoes, 293 

Border warfare, 209 

Bordley, John, 281 

Boston, Massachusetts, 190, 249, 507 

Boston Port Bill, 191 

Botanists, 349 

Boundaries, 5, 39, 110, 112 

Boundary disputes, 40, 46, 109-116, 261; 

with Connecticut, 113; 

— with Maryland, 109-110; 

with Virginia, 110-113 

Bounty for Indian scalps, 25, 80 

Bouquet, Henry, 82-84 

Boyertown, 647 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, 227, 339 

Braddock, 412 

Braddock, Edward, 78-79, 145, 147 

Braddock’s Field, 219 

Bradford, 446-448; 

1876 (illus.), 435 
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Bradford, Andrew, 169-170; 

— David, 221; 

William, 142, 169, 170, 181, 220 

Bradford County, 207, 264, 407, 488, 495- 

497,500, 553, 5696577: 

survey, 488, 495 

Brady’s Bend, 290-291 

Brady’s Bend Iron Company, 290 

“Brain trust,” 683 

Brandywine, battle of, 204 

Brandywine Creek, 145, 204 

Breadbasket of America, Pennsylvania as, 
280 

Breck, Samuel, 315 

Breckinridge, John Cabell, 256 

Bremmer, James, 174-175 

Brereton, Lewis H., 648 

Brewer, Francis B., 404 

Breyer, William, 423 

Brick-making, 12, 35 

Bridges, 267, 276, 278-279, 352, 368-369, 
45, 504- 505, 540, 606, 660, 671, 705, 
0 

Bridges, Robert, 347-348 

Brigadier generals, 195, 560, 648 

Brill, John G., 440; 

Martin, 440 

Brill, J. G., Company, 440 

Bristol, 272, 427 

British, 18- 20, 25, 35-40, 43, 66-69, 72-84, 
89, 91- 97, 131, 178, 188- 196, 201-211 
passim, 222, 250- 261, 304, 464 

Brodhead, Daniel, 207-209 

Brokenstraw, 74 

Brooks, Phillips, 533; 

William T, H., 378 

Brown, Charles Brockden, 339; 

David Paul, 346; 

—— Edward, 429: 

Francis Shunk, 627; 

Jacob, 230; 

Richard, 644 

Brown Instrument Company, 429 

Brownsville, 607 

Bruce, David D., 590 

Brule, Etienne, 31 

Brumbaugh, Martin G., 603-606, 615 

Brunner, Charles H., 659 

Brunner Act, 659 

Brush Run, 332 

Bryan, George, 211-212, 217, 236; 

William Jennings, 584 

Bryn Mawr, 104, 703 

Buchanan, James, 237, 239, 249, 251-253, 

S02, 564; 

home of (illus.), 254 

Buck, Solon, 554 

Buckalew, Charles R., 380, 566 

Bucknell University, 651, 703 

Bucks County, 67, 94, 105, 144, 156-157, 
163, 177, 187, 194, 205, 224, 230, 259- 
280, 543, 553, 567, 614, 703 

Buckshot War, Governor Porter and, 244- 

Buckwheat, 282 
































Budd, Edward G., 461; 

Thomas, 173 

Budd Company, 461 

Budget, State, 619, 626-627, 640, 683 

Buffalo, 144 

Building industry, 35, 176-179 

Building and loan associations, 304 

Buildings, apartment, 545; 

historic, 554; 

public, 178-179, 544; 

skyscraper, 545 

Bulge, battle of, 648 

Bull, Ole, and New Norway, 328-329 

Bull Moose party, 603 

Bull Run, first battle of, 359; 

second battle of, 360 

Bullitt, William C., 641, 686 

Burd, James, 80 

Burgettstown, 692 

Burgoyne, John, 203 

Burleigh, Henry, 533 

Burnaby, Andrew, 127, 142 

Burnham, 414 

Burrowes, Thomas H., 242, 244, 315, 316 

Burson, William H., 461 

Buses, passenger, 440- 441 

Bushy Run, battle of, 84 

“Business Review,” 694-695, 697 

“Business Week,” 705 

Butler, 267, 457, 649 

Butler, Richard, 222; 

Samuel, 572; 

— William, 206; 

Zebulon, 207 

Butler County, 262, 264, 327, 504 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Company, 
428, 461 


Cabot, John, 35 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield, 532 
Cadwalader, Thomas, 171, 182 

Calder, Alexander Milne, 509, 544, 704 
Calhoun, John C., 234- 237, 240 
California, 483, 690 

Cambria County, 264-265 

Camden, New Jersey, 527, 542 
Cameron, J. Donald, 561, S72, 574, 595; 
Simon, 251-252, 256, 359, 380, 383, 385, 
559- 562, 567, 573-574 

Cameron County, 10, 396-397, 410, 605 
Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, 359 

Camp Reynolds, 648 

Campbell, Alexander, 332; 

James, 249; 

Thomas, 332 

Canada, 18, 73-74, 222, 261 

Canal era, 270-273 

Canal Commission, 238, 243, 272 

Canals, 237-238, 270- 273, 295; 

as railroads in 1860, map of (illus.), 



































Canandaigua, 261 
Canandaigua Treaty, 223 
Cancer control, 671 
Candy industry, 424-426 
Canoes, 22, 144 
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Canning fruits and vegetables (illus.), 425 

Canonsburg, 319, 335, 350, 533 

Capital, State, removal from Philadelphia 
ra eee ae 

Capitol, State, at Harrisburg, 231, 536, 

538 (illus.), 597, 600; 

artistic features of, 538-540; 

buildings as viewed from across Sus- 

quehanna (illus.), 539; 

Plaza, 567 

Capitol graft scandal, 599, 626 

Carbon County, 108, 396 

Carbondale, 270-272, 468 

Carey, Henry C., 301, 340; 

Matthew, 301, 340 

Carlisle, 83, 105, 144, 211, 229, 296, 317, 
368-369, 371, 604, 649, 667-668, 703 

Carnation Milk Company, 426 

Carnegie, Andrew, 414, 548, 609 

api Foundation of New York, 609- 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 525, 
(illus.), 537, 548, 704 

Carnegie International Exposition, Pitts- 
burgh, 537 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 700-701 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 535 

Carnegie Steel Company, 457, 470 

Carpenter, Samuel, 52, 72 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia (illus.), 193 

Carpets, 293 

Carr, Sir Robert, 36 

Cashtown, 369, 371 

Cass, George W., 563-564 

Cassatt, Mary, 536 

Cassidy, Lewis C., 578-579 

Catasauqua, 29 

Catawissa, 29, 178 

Catlin Commission, 601 

Catskill Mountains, New York, 7 

Cattle, 128, 279, 282, 698 

meats Confederate, 366, 368-369, 374, 

Federal, 371, 377 

Cayuga Indians, 207 

Celibacy, 325, 327 

Cement, 298 

Cemetery Hill, 371, 373, 377 

Census, United States, 288, 396, 410, 457, 
483, 500, 516, 690 

Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 392, 
569-570 

Central High School, Philadelphia, 317, 
418-419, 461 

Centre County, 5, 12, 99, 236, 246, 251, 264, 
272, 282, 289, 316, 357, 362, 522, 662 

“Certain Conditions and Concessions,” 
William Penn, 42 

Chain stores, food, 452; 

Pennsylvania leadership in, 451-452 

Chambersburg, 267, 276, 341, 359, 368, 378- 

379, 649, 698; 

burning and sacking of, 379; 

raiding of, 366 

Champlain, Samuel de, 20, 31 

Chapin, Israel, 222 





























Charcoal, 140 

Charity, private, 305 

Charleroi, 457, 693 

Charles II, King of England, 36, 38, 45-46 

Charter of Privileges, William Penn’s, 
1701, 53-55, 58, 60, 65, 155-156, 185 

Chartiers Valley Railroad, 439 

Chautauqua, 511 

emical industry, 426-427; 

—— manufactures, 293-294, 692, 694; 

manufacturing companies, 426-427 

Chemists, 348-349 

Chesapeake Bay, 7, 9, 204, 270 

Chester, 36, 43, 48, 126, 145, 178, 204, 342, 
388, 430, 501, 572, 662 

Chester County, 67, 94, 105, 139-140, 187, 
205, 259, 267, 280-281, 322, 426, 553 

“Chester County Times” and Lincoln, 
355-356 

Chesterman, Francis J., 678 

Chesterman Committee, 678 

Chestnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, 
345-346 

Chickasaw Indians, 73 

Chief Justices, 70-71, 220 

Child health centers, 662, 671 

Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 549 

Childs, George W., 526 

Choral groups, 534 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, 157 (illus.), 
160, 174, 178-179 

Christian Riots, 324 

Christiana, 248, 323 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, 32 

Christy Minstrels, 346 

Chromite, 12, 409 

Church Germans, 162-163 

Churches, 33, 100, 103, 124, 156-164, 332- 

336, 353, 449-551; 

decoration of, 545; 

historic, 156-158, 178-179 

Cigar manufacturing, 293 

Cist, Jacob, 350 

Cities, 155, 259-260, 310-311, 313-314, 483- 
484, 501-514, 683-691 

Citizens, prominent, 158-159, 217, 227, 459- 
462, 547-549, 606, 609-610 

Citizens’ Defense Corps, 651 

City advantages, 509-512; 

— improvements, 164, 502-506; 

—— problems, 506-509 

City Hall, Philadelphia, 37, 509, 544 

Civil Air Patrol, 651 

Civil Defense Commission, State, 671 

Civil Service Commission, State, 656 

Civil War, casualties of, 374, 382-383, 648; 

Contribution of Pennsylvania in- 

dustry to, 363-366; 

effects on Pennsylvania of, 386-389; 

J. Cooke financier of, 386; 














mobilizing State for, 358-359; 
Pennsylvania and, 355-390; 
Pennsylvania leaders in, 361-362; 

—— Pennsylvania’s manpower contribu- 
tion to, 361; 


—— major engagements of, 358-383; 
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Civil War, war fever subsides in 1862, 359- 
360 


Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 634 

Clarion County, 410, 477, 510 

Clarion River, 9, 669 

Clark, Joseph, 683-684, 686-688 

Clark’s Ferry, 272 

Class distinctions, 313 

Clay, 12, 298, 409 

Clay, Henry, 235-237, 243, 245 

Claypoole, James, 175 

Clearfield, 401, 564 

Clearfield County, 5, 12, 265, 289, 296, 
419 

Clerk of Assembly, Provincial, 72 

Clerk of Council, Provincial, 55 

Cleveland, Grover, 564, 580-581 

Climate, 9-10 

Clinton, DeWitt, 235; 

James, 207 

Clinton County, 10, 128, 290, 410, 582, 620 

Clock reel or wool winder (illus. ye 137 

Clothing, army, 209; 

artisans’, 179; 

finer, 179; 

industry, 293, 364; 

pioneer, 123 

Clover, 281-282 

Clubs, 166, 511-512 

Clymer, George, 196, 198, 212, 302, 341; 

Heister, 560 

Coal, 1, 10, 294-298; 

anthracite, ab 261, 270, 274, 278, 296- 

298, 363, 400- 402, 463- 464, 466-467, 

oe 691- 693; goes to market (illus. yi 

46 

— bituminous, 5, 7, 279, 289, 295-296, 

363, 400-402, 463-464, 466-467, 652, 

691-693; 

breakers, 464; 

companies, 296; 

conversion into liquid fuel, 693; 

fields, anthracite, 8, 109-110, 276; 

bituminous, 269 

industry, growth of, 400-402, 458: 

technological advances in, 462-464, 

466-467; 

ri modern vaulted roof in (illus.), 

461; 

mine, traditional timber propping 

in (illus.), 297; 

miners achieve unity, 476-478; 

mines, 462-464; 

mining, 294-298, 400-402, 462-464; 

ase PA County about 1878 (illus. ), 

oil, 404; 

production, graph of indices of (il- 

lus.), 418; 

production, declining, 692-693, 695; 

regions, efforts to aid, 693; 

reserves, 402; 

“rush,” 297-298 : 

workers, labor conditions of, 470-471 
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Coast Guard, United States, 605, 647-648 
Coastal trade, 131 





Coatesville, 414 

Cobb’s Creek, 35 

Cocalico Creek, 324-325 

Coffee, 461-462 

Coffee Houses, 166 

Coke, 296, 401, 474, 692 

Coke by-products, 426 

Cold Spring, 157 

College of Philadelphia, 167-168, 172; 

Medical School, 168, 172, 183 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Philadelphia, 347, 547 

Colleges and universities, 167-168, 300, 
317-320,°3353, 730), 347, 521- 525, 547- 
548, 551, 603, 647, 650, 690 

Collins, ‘Christopher, 182 

Colonial era, 118-151; 

expansion, British, 35-36; 

—— life and culture, 152-184; 

wars, 72-84, 87 

Columbia, 144, 269, 323-324 

Columbia County, 178, 361, 380, 566 

Columbia Railroad, 272, 274 

Commerce Department, State, 637, 644, 
656, 659, 678, 697 

Commerce Department, United States, 
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Commercial aristocracy, Philadelphia’s, 
128, 132-133; 
capital, long range influences of, 
132 


Commission of Public Welfare, State, 604 

Committee of Fifteen, Philadelphia, 686 

Committee of Public Safety, 604 

Committee of Safety, 195, 200 

Committees of Correspondence, 190-191 
193-194, 200 

Communal experiments, 324-328 

Communism, 476 

Communists, 472 

Community associations, 488; 

centers, 488 

Community Chest, 652 

Como, Perry, 533 

Companius, John, 156-157 

Company towns, 507 

Composers, 174-175, 329, 338, 532-533 

Conemaugh River, 580, 669 

Conestoga Creek, 146, 182 

Conestoga horses, 122, 147, 284; 

Indians, massacre of, 87, 188; 

— Road, 145; 

— wagons, 78, 122, 144 (illus.), 146, 
147, 175, 267 

Conewango Creek, 73-74, 222 

Confederate States of America, 356, 358 

Confluence, 78 

Congregationalism, 333 

Congress, State, 224-225, 227, 329, 250, 
385, 560, 668 

Congress, United States, 238, 385, 490, 564, 
604 








Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), 475-476, 668 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Pennsyl- 


vanians receiving, 647 
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Connecticut, 95, 113-116 

Connellsville, 111, 401 

Connolly, John, 111-112 

Connoquenessing Creek, 329 

Conrad, Frank, 529-530 

Conscription Act, national, 361 

Conservation, 602, 607, 614-615, 619-625, 
631, 637-639, 670, 680 

Conservation Commission, National, 607 

Conservatives, 190-191, 195-196, 198, 212- 
213, 218, 241-242, 252 

Consolidated schools, 492 

Constitution, first Colonial, 44; 

second Colonial, 44-45; 

=—— third Colonial, , 52; 

fourth Colonial, 53-55 

Constitution of 1776, 185, 199-200, 330; 

reactions against, 211-213 

Constitution of 1790, 213-215, 232; 

attempt to revise, 227-228 

Constitution of 1838, 243-244, 246 

Constitution of 1873-74, 455, 517, 567-569, 
588, 625 

Constitution, Federal, 211-212, 557 

amendments to, 384, 565, 613 

Constitutional Convention, 198-199, 213, 
243, 567-568 

Constitutional Republicans or Quids, 226 

Constitutionalists, 212, 218, 227 

Contemporary Pennsylvania, 646-710 

Contention and differences in Province, 

















Continental Congress, 112, 115, 185, 192- 
196, 201, 206; 

Contour farming in soil conservation (il- 
lus.), 499 

Convict labor, 620 

Cooke, Jay, 386, 643, 675 

Cooke, Jay & Company, failure of, 570 

Coolidge, Calvin, 479 

Coplay, 407 

Copper, 12 

Cork plant, Beaver (illus.), 431 

Corn, 28, 123, 282, 698 

Corn-grinding, primitive, by pioneer Gl- 
lus.), 126 

Cornplanter, Chief, 20 (illus.), 21, 222, 261 

Cornplanter Tract, Warren County, 20, 
261 

Cornwall, 140, 210, 508 

Cornwall Furnace, 553 

Cornwall Mines, Lebanon County (illus.), 
13, 409 

Cornwallis, Lord Charles, 204 

Corporations, 454-455, 459-461, 595-596; 

legislative investigations of, 613; 

ruthlessness of, 611-614 

Corry, City of, 1863 (illus.), 379 

Couch, D. N., 378 

Coudersport, 9, 252, 605 

Council, Provincial, 43-45, 49-51, 56-58, 64- 
65, 71-72, 80, 145, 155 

Council for Blind, State, 629, 662 

Council of Censors, 212-213 

Council of Defense, Pennsylvania, 604, 
646, 651 











Counties, 29, 67-68, 105-107, 187, 191, 259, 

263-265, 310, 694-695; 

Virginia, 112 

“Country Gentleman,” 525 

Country store, 134 

Covered bridges, (illus.) 146, (illus.) 707 

Cowan, John F., 328-329 

Cowanesque Valley, 29, 398 

Coxe, Tench, 227, 286-288, 301-302 

acu 97-98, 100, 138-139, 142-143, 286, 
03 

Craftsmen, 149-150 

Cramp, William, & Sons Ship and En- 
gine Building Company, 430 

Cramp shipyards, 365, 430 

Crawford, William, 234-235 

pags County, 262, 264, 317, 426, 492, 
623 

Creamery, modern, of Lehigh Valley Co- 
operative Association (illus.), 424 

Credit, 65, 127, 131, 148-149 

Credit Mobilier scandal, 568 

Creighton, 457 

Croghan, George, 76, 82, 111, 129 

Crop exhaustion, 498; 

rotation, 281; 

yields, 121, 697-698 

Crops, 122-123, 128, 282-284, 398, 656 

Cross Fork, 420 

Crucible Steel Company plant at Midland 
(illus.), 413 

Crum Creek, 274 

Culp’s Hill, 371, 373 

Cultural agencies, community, 702-703; 

and intellectual progress, 1865 to 

date, 516-556 

Culture, 70, 96, 132-133, 153-155, 162, 173- 
176, 181, 307-354 passim, 389, 510- 
512, 530-545, 699-704; 

—— Pennsylvania aids national, 338-346 

Cumberland County, 8, 105, 187, 248, 264, 
444, 450, 661 

Cumberland Road, 266, 267 

Cumberland Valley, 3, 94, 103, 106, 140, 
366, 378, 380 

Cumberland Valley Railroad, 276, 279, 363, 
438 

Currency, 147-149, 303-304; 

foreign, 148; 

paper, 65, 72, 85, 133, 569; 

“Pennsylvania,” 148; 

silver, 584; 

specie, 148; 

system, 1723, 65 

Curtin, Andrew Gregg, 251, 256, 316, 356- 

358, 374, 380-382, 554, 558, 561, 564, 

566, 574; 

war governor, 357-358, 559 

Curtis, Cyrus H. K., 432 

Curtis Institute of Music, 525-526, 533-534 

Curtis on Ye Company, 432, 461, 
52 
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Curtiss, Glenn H., 446 
Custom House, old, in Erie (illus.), 345; 
old Philadelphia (illus.), 544 





Czechs, 485 
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Dairy industry, 5, 7, 284, 397-398, 422-424; 

products, 697-698 

Dallas, Alexander J., 224, 226, 230, 302; 

George M., 234, 246; 

James, 218 

Dance bands, 533-534; 

groups, 703 

Danville, 278, 364 

D’Ascenzo, Nicola, 545 

Daughters of American Revolution, Can- 
adohta Chapter, Titusville, 404 

Dauphin County, 15, 108, 227, 264, 424, 
444, 553, 641-642, 668 

Davis, Arthur Vining, 415; 

David, 256; 

—— Edward K., 459; 

James J. (“Puddler Jim”), 479, 626, 

640; 


John M., 468; 

— Rebecca Blaine Harding, 541; 

Richard Harding, 541 

Davison, John, 75 

Death rate, Philadelphia, 505 

Debt, imprisonment for, 329; 

national, 230; 

—— State, 240, 242, 244-245, 247, 565, 571, 
625, 568 

Decatur, Stephen, 230 

Declaration Chamber, Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia (illus.), 186 

Declaration of Independence, 198, 356, 
569 

Declaration of Indulgence, 1672, 38 

Declaration of Rights, 189, 199, 215 

Deflation, 569 

Delameter, George W., 581 

Deland, Margaret, 541 

Delaware, 36, 39, 43-44 51 

Delaware Bay, 7, 31 

Delaware Bridge, Philadelphia, 705 

Delaware Company, 113 

Delaware County, 274, 449, 553 

Delaware and Hudson Canal, 270-272 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 436 

Delaware Indians, 16, 18-20, 46, 75, 79-80, 

82-83, 107-108, 157; 

quarrying stone (illus.), 16 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, 276 

Delaware River, 3, 7-8, 27-28, 32, 39, 45, 

53, 80, 91, 107, 126, 130, 141-142, 144, 

201, 204, 270, 276, 415, 445, 449, 624; 

Forks of, 27, 106, 207; 

major shipbuilding center, 430; 

source of name of, 31; 

Washington’s crossing of, 203 

Delaware River Port Authority, 449 

Delaware Valley, 31-32, 34, 119, 139-140, 
407, 445, 694 

Democracy, spirit of, 307-308 

Democratic party weakness after 1900, 
593-594 

Democrats, 221-258 passim, 323-324, 360, 
379-381, 526, 557-644 passim, 656- 
690 passim 

Dennison, Nathan, 207 















































Denny, Ebenezer, 222; 

William, 85-86 

Densmore, James, 450 

Department stores, 452 

Depreciation Lands, 262 

Depression, 304-305, 337, 386, 474, 570- 
571, 628, 640 

Deputy-Governor, Provincial, 49-50, 52- 

55, 58, 66, 71, 79-80, 82, 84-85 

Deshon, 649 

Devers, Jacob, 648, 679 

Dewey, Thomas E., 667-668 

Dickinson, Anna, 322; 

John, 88-89, 158, 189-192, 195-196, 

198 

Dickinson College, 317, 357; 

Department of Chemistry, 300, 319; 

faculty, 300, 349 

Diesel engines, marine, 430; 

locomotives, 438 

Dillsburg, 369, 574 

Dilworth, Richardson, 668, 682, 686-687 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 75-76 

Director of Selective Service, State, 647 

Disciples of Christ, 332 

Discontent, internal, 189 

Disease epidemics, 347, 623-624 

Disston, Henry, 292 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, 428-461 

Distilleries, 285 

Diversity, 708 

Divesting Act of 1779, 261 

Dixon, Jeremiah, 110 

Dobbins, Daniel, 230-231 

Dock, Christopher, 155 

Donation Lands, 262-263 

Donegal Township, 102-103 

Donora, 693 

Douglas, Stephen A., 249-250 

Dover, 369 

Downingtown, 211 

Doylestown, 145 

Draft, military, 360-361, 646-647 

Drainage areas, United States, apex of 

three major, 9; 

basins, 7-9 

Drake, Edwin L., 298, 402, 405 

Drake Memorial State Park, Titusville 
(illus.), 487 

Drake oil well, boulder showing (illus.), 
404; first, near Titusville (illus.), 299 

Drake Well Park Museum, 438, 553 

Drama, 172, 174, 345-346, 510-511, 543, 
702-703 

Dramatists, 322, 340, 346, 541, 543 

Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh, 430-432 

Drawbaugh, Daniel 450 

Drew, John, 346; 

Louisa Lane, 346 

Drexel, Anthony J., Jr., 548 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 525, 548 

Drinker, Henry, 140, 276 

Duane, William, 226, 232, 241, 251, 302 

Duche, Jacob, 166, 173 

Duff, ay H., 659, 663 (illus.), 664, 675- 
67 
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administration, 665-675, 685 
Duff & Sons, 426 

Duncan’s Island, 272 

Dunkards, 324 

Dunmore, John Murray, Earl of, 111-112 
Duquesne, 457 

Duquesne, Marquis, 74 

Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, 511 
Durham, Israel W., 589, 595 
Durham boats, 144, 146-147, 268, 296 
Durham Iron Works, 139 

Dutch, 18, 31-34, 43, 46, 122, 163 
Dutch East India Company, 31 
Dutch West India Company, 31, 35 


Eakins, Thomas, 536 

Earle, George H., 601-602, 631-633, 635, 

637, 640-643; 

administration, 620-642 passim 

Early, Jubal, 368-369, 379 

“Eastern” party, 190 

Easton, 19, 27, 80, 106, 145, 207, 211, 239, 
270, 275, 288, 310, 342, 359, 407, 484, 
501, 504, 526 

Easton Conference, 83 

Eaton, Peggy, 241 

Economic liberty, colonial, 118-119; 

power, developing, 259-306; 

stagnation, 693 

Economy, 1790-1860, 259-306, 327; 

colonial, 118-151; 

current Pennsylvania, 690-699; 

Eddystone, 605 

Edgeworth, 689 

Edison, Thomas A., 416, 528-529 

Editors, 169-170, 226, 228, 233, 251, 322, 
381, 526, 541 

Edmonds, Franklin, 519 

Edmonds Act of 1921, 617-618 

Education, 96-97, 106, 154-156, 162, 240, 

300, 314-320, 346-351, 491-492, 516- 

525, 617-618, 658, 667, 671-672, 679, 

699-700; 

agricultural, 282, 320, 492; 

in colonial Pennsylvania, 155-156; 

—— higher, 166-168, 317-320, 516, 521-525, 























671; 

2 Philadelphia, advances in, 166- 
69; 

secondary, 166-167, 317, 492; 
vocational, 492 

Education Building, Harrisburg, 519-521 
Education Council, State, 519 

Education Department, State, 317 
Educational media, extracurricular, 525 
Edwards, Morgan, 173; 

Richard, S., 648 

Eichholtz, Jacob, portrait by (illus.), 343 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 648, 667, 676 
Election of 1860 in Pennsylvania, 256-257; 
of 1864, 382-383; 

— 1872 and Liberal Republican move- 
ment, 566-567 ; 

— of 1896, 583-585; 

— of 1926, tangled, 625-626; 

—— of 1946, 663-665; 




















of 1948, 667-668; 

of 1954, 681-683 

Electric lighting, 505; 

power production, graph of indices 
of (illus.), 418; 

utility companies, 418 

Electrical Age, 416-417; 

equipment, 418-419; used by coal 
“ miners (illus.), 492; 

manufacturing companies, 418-419; 
science, 180, 300 

Electricity, 416-419, 463, 497, 504-505, 702 
Electronics, 549 

Elk County, 419 

Elkland, 419 

Ellicott, Andrew, 222, 261, 300 
Emancipation Proclamation, 360 























Emergency Flood Relief Committee, 
State, 639 

Emergency Maternity and Infant Care, 
State, 662 


Emergency Public Works, Federal, 633 

Emergency Relief Board, State, 630, 635 

Emergency relief units, county, 630 

Employee’s Retirement System, State, 
619, 633 

Employment, 453, 633-634, 654, 694 

Emporium, 419, 605, 647 

Endowment for International Peace, 609- 
610 

Engineering and engineers, 1829272,0274 
276, 278, 300-301, 461, 464, 636 

England, 35-40, 42, 46, 49-51, 66, 72-85, 88, 
110; £112,1127)0531,) 407; 

Ephrata, 176, 324-325; 

community, 100, 324-325 

Ephrata Cloister, 325, 553 

Episcopal churches, 157, 159 

Episcopalianism, 159, 333 

Episcopalians, 156-157, 191, 550 

Erie, 74, 222-223, 231, 261, 264, 26%, *272, 

280, 288, 298, 300, 310, 314-315, 342, 

345, 388, 418, 445, 448-449, 484, 501, 

527, 553, 605, 652, 662, 668, 684, 702; 

port of, 680; 

Erie County, 29, 262-264, 345 

Erie County Historical Society, 345 

Erie Extension Canal, 449 

Erie Indians, 18-19 

Erie Railroad, 276, 439 

Erie Triangle, 222-223, 261 

Espy House, Bedford, Washington’s 
headquarters in Whiskey Rebellion 
(illus.), 221 

“Essay Towards the Present and Fu- 
ture Peace of Europe,” William 
Penn, 60 

Essayists, 172, 542 

Essays, 172-173 

Eternal Light Monument, Gettysburg 
(illus.), 377 

“Etude,” 432, 526 

Evangelical churches, 332, 551 

Evangelism, 164 

Evans, John, 58; 

Lewis, 146, 177, 180; 
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Evans, Oliver, 274, 285, 296 

“Evening Bulletin,” Philadelphia, 526 

Everett, Edward, 374-377 

Ewell, Richard Stoddert, 368-369, 371-373 

Ewing, James, 195 

Exploration, 31-33, 73-74, 340 

Explorers, 31-33; 

Anglo-Italian, 35; 

— Dutch, 31-32; 

French, 73-74; 

— Swedish, 32-33 

Exploring and founding, 31-47 

Exports, 127-128, 134, 140-141, 279-280, 
284, 405, 449 








Factory payrolls, 693-696; 

system, rudiments of, 142-143, 286 

Fairless, Benjamin, 476, 480 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 503-504, 
570 

Fairs, 134, 282, 392-393, 493; 

County, 493-495; 

State, 493 

Fallen Timbers, battle of, 223, 262 

Family party, 234-235, 239-240 

Farm abandonment, 498-499; 

acreage, 396, 495, 655-656; 

buildings, prosperous (illus.), 397, 

497; 

civilization, three types of, 124-125; 

clothing, 498; 

equipment, 392-394; 

family, 125; 

family life, changes in, 498; 

food, 497; 

frontier, expanding, 107-109; 

home, improvements in, 493-498; 

implements, 122-123, 280-281; 

income, 398-399, 454, 495, 656, 697- 

698, 701; 

kitchen, older versus modern (illus.), 

496; 

labor, 149-150; 

land, rich, 3, 14-15, 119-120; reverts 

to forest, 396; 

life, 487-500; 

Pioneer, 121-126; 

colonial, 152-155; 

machinery, 392-394, 428: 

Magazines, 489-490; 

organizations, 488-489; 

poverty, 498-500; 

Products, 282-284, 697-698: 

Production, wartime, 655-656; 

specialties, 398; 

Statistics, 396-398; 

women, 489 
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, 395 (illus.), 


Farmer, colonial, characteristics of, 126- 
127, 152-153 

Farmers, 57, 100, 120-126, 152-155, 280- 
284, 391-398, 487-500, 613, 655-656, 
697-699; 





—— “gentlemen,” 281; 

market, 134 

Farmhouses, 177-178 

Farming, 100, 119-126, 232, 280-284, 391- 

398, 694; 

changes in, 396-398; 

contour, York County, aerial view 

showing (illus.), 393; 

—— mechanized, 392-394; 

scientific, 394-396 

Farms, 120-126, 280-284, 391-398, 655-656, 

697-699 ; 

give way to towns, 309-310 

Farrandsville, 290 

Fawkes, Joseph W., 392-393 

Fawkes steam plow, 392-393 

Fayette County, 5, 9, 78, 259, 264, 287, 
289, 314, 692 

Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
694-695, 697 

Federal Reserve District, Philadelphia, 
economy of, 694-695 

Federalists, 211, 218, 221, 223-229, 231, 235, 
237-238, 245 

Fell, Jesse, 296 

Fels, Samuel, 461 

Fels Naphtha Soap industry, 461 

Feminism, 321-322 

Ferries, 45, 226 

Fields, W. S., 543 

Fillmore, Millard, 252 

Financial crises, 230, 242-245, 251, 272-273, 

304-305, 569; 

headaches, 674-675 

Financiers, 386 

Findlay, William, 231-232, 234-235 

Findley, William, 212-213, 220, 227 

Fine, John S., 675-682: 

administration, 677-681 

Fine-Duff rift, 675-677 

Finegan, Thomas E., 519 

Finnegan, James A., 686-687 

Finns, 33, 122, 176 

Fire brick, 12; 

Fire insurance, 687 

First American industrial chemist, 349; 

armored car, invention of, 301; 

atomic engines in world, 708; 

atomic power plant, privately fin- 

nanced, in world, 708; 

boarding schoo! for girls in Amer- 

ica, 162; 

building and loan association in Am- 

erica, 304; 

collegiate drama in America, 174; 

commercial telegraph line in United 

States, 278; 

disc jockey in world, 530; 

electric streetcar system in Ameri- 

ca, 504; 

grist mill in Pennsylvania, hr 

historian, Pennsylvania’s, 44; 

hospital in America, 183; 

important suspension bridge in Am- 

erica, 267; 

iron works in Pennsylvania, 139; 
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—— livestock improvement association in 

America, 282; 

locomotive run on rails in Western 

Hemisphere, 272; 

Lutheran pastor in America, 32; 

mayor of Philadelphia, 53; 

medical school in America, 168, 183, 

317, 347; 

melting pot in America, 93-94; 

motion picture demonstration on 

flexible film, 528; 

motion picture device in world, 528; 

motion picture theater, 529; 

national union of workers in single 

trade, 337; 

newspaper in Middle Colonies, 169; 

newspaper west of Alleghenies, 341; 

oil company in world, 404; 

and only colony to be ruled by wo- 

man, 62; 

orchestra conductor in colonies, 175; 

paper mill in America, 142; 

partial mapping of Pennsylvania, 73; 

pedagogical work in America, 155; 

permanent Dutch settlement in 

Pennsylvania, 32; 

permanent theater in colonies, 174; 

permanent white settlement in Penn- 

sylvania, 33; 

person to write an American opera, 

345-346; 

“planned” city in America, 45; 

practical machinery for making full- 

fashioned hosiery, 427; 

production of anthracite iron, 289; 

protest against slavery in America, 

149, 322; 

pubs high school in Pennsylvania, 

SV 

radio broadcasting station in world, 

416; 

railroad builder in America, 274; 

railroad built in Pennsylvania, 274; 

savings bank in America, 304; 

schoolmaster in Philadelphia, 155; 

Hae in America to charter bank, 

148; 

state to provide by law for gradual 

emancipation of slaves, 247; 

successful labor party in United 

States, 337; 

town in Pennsylvania, 126; 

trust company in America, 204; 

woman to be elected to state ad- 

ministrative office, 682 

Fish Commission, State, 660 

Fish Hatchery, Pennsylvania State, near 
Tionesta (illus.), 621 

Fisher, Eddie, 553; 

John S., 395, 625; administration of, 

626-627 

Fisheries Department, State, 623 

Fishing Creek, 82 

Fishing Creek Confederacy, 361 

Fitch, John, 268, 274 

Fitzsimmons, Thomas, 212 
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Flag, American, birthplace of (illus.), 
214 ; 


Flagship “Niagara” at Erie, 553 

Flatboats, 144, 268 (illus.), 269 

Flax, 128, 138, 282 

Flaxseed, 128 

Fletcher, Benjamin, 51-52 

Flinn, William, 590, 594, 602-603 

“Figating charters,” 568 

Flood control, 639, 669 

Flood Control Commission, State, 669 

Floods, 270, 580, 639 

Florida, 563 

Flour, 139, 143, 210, 269, 284 

mills, 422 

Flower, Enoch, 155 

Folk art, 100, 535-536; 

—— dancing, 703; 

— festivals, 703; 

— lore, 542; 

—— music, 703; 

songs, 104, 174, 542-543 

Food industries, 422-426, 694 

Football, 509 

Foote, Percy W., 639 

Forbes, John, 83, 145 

Forbes expedition, 82, 86, 110, 130, 172, 335 

Ford, Henry, 290; 

John B., 457, 459 

Ford City, 457 

Forest conservation, 614-615, 627 

Forest County, 262, 397 

Forest Service, United States, 607 

Forestry Association, Pennslyvania, 614 

Forestry Bureau, United States, 602, 607 

Forestry Commission, State, 582, 615, 620 

Forestry Congress, American, 1865, 614 

Forests, 12-14, 119-120, 128-129, 420, 614- 

615; 

industrial importance of, 294; 

program, State, 582, 620-621, 627, 656 

Forests and Waters Department, State, 
554, 620, 622, 639, 666 

Forney, John, 559 

Forrest, Edwin, 346 


Fort, Allen, 82; 

Augusta, 82, 107; 
Bedford, 82-84, 107: 
Beversrede, 31; 
Burd, 107; 
Casimir, 33; 
Christina, 32-33, 35; 
Duquesne, 76, (illus.), 77, 79, 82-83, 
335705: 

Durkee, 114; 
Granville, 82; 
Harmer, 223; 
Lebanon, 82; 

Le Boeuf, 75; 
Ligoner, 82-84, 554; 
Littleton, 82; 
Loudon, 82; 
Machault, 83; 
Mifflin, 204; 
Muncy, 207; 
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Fort Necessity, 76, 78, 554; interior of re- 
constructed (illus.), 78; 

— Niagara, 207; 

—— Pitt, 82-84, 111-112, 207-209, 554, 705; 
blockhouse, Pittsburgh (illus.), 208; 

—— Presque Isle, 84; 

—— Roberdeau, 12, 210; 

— Shirley, 82; 

— Sullivan, 207; 

Wyoming, 115, 207 

Fort Mcintosh Treaty, 262 

Fort Pitt Works, 365-366 

Fort site, old, Waterford (illus.), 81 

Forts, frontier, 80-82; 

Susquehanna Valley, 206; 

western Pennsylvania, 209 

Forty Fort, 114, 207 

Foster, Henry D., 256; 

Stephen Collins, (illus.) 338, 339, 532 

Foster, Stephen Collins, Memorial, Pitts- 
burgh (illus.), 534 

4-H Club, 491 

Fox, George, 38 

Foxburg, 509 

France, 36, 50-51, 72-79, 111, 691; 

stakes claim to Ohio Country, 73-74 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 649, 652 

Franklin, 74-75, 83, 223, 261, 272, 310 

Franklin, Benjamin, 61, 67, 72, 78, 80, 85-89, 
112, 165-170, 173-174, 180-182, 188, 195- 
196, 198-200, 211-212, 319 

Franklin, Benjamin, Parkway, Philadel- 
phia, 503 

Franklin College, 317-319 

Franklin County, 3, 8, 78, 82, 99, 231-232, 
264, 576 

Franklin Institute, 289-290, 348, 528, 548; 
“Journal” of, 300 

Franklin stove, 182 

Fraser, John, 74-75 

Fraternal organizations, 511 

Free Bees Act of 1834, 240, 315-316, 320, 
1 

Free schools, fight for, 315-317 

Free Society of Traders, 42 

Freedmen’s Bureau, 384 

Freight, 654-655; 

by canal boat, Lackawaxen, 1880 (il- 

lus.), 273: 

—— by flatboat (illus.), 269; 

—— by railroad, 436, 439; 

by river, 448 

Freighting, 147, 267-280 

Fremont, John C., 252-253 

French, 18-20, 31, 66, 72-84, 104, 110-111, 

113, 200; 

fortify claims in Pennsylvania, 74-75 

French, J, Hansell, 637 

French Creek, 9, 74, 139, 272 

French and Indian War, 18-19, 70, 72, 76- 
84, 108, 113, 130, 145, 147; 

Frick, Henry Clay, 412, 610, 631 

Friends’ Meeting, 149, 157-158, 178, 193, 551 

Friends’ Meetinghouse, Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia (illus.), 158; 


























—— log, at Catawissa, Columbia County, 
built 1785 (illus.), 178 

Friends’ Yearly Meeting, 58 

Fries, John, uprising, 224 

Frontier conditions, escape from, 311-313; 

Frontier settlement, 105 

Fruit growing, 7 

Fry, William Henry, 345-346 

Fuels, 290-291 

Fugitive Slave Law, 248, 324 

Fuller, Walter, 461 

Fulton, Robert, 268, 274 

Fulton County, 8 

Fur trade, 14, 76, 127, 129 

Furs, 129 

Future Farmers of America, 491 


Galloway, Joseph, 89, 189-190, 192, 194 

Gallatin, Albert, 213, 219, 227, 230, 302 

Game, 620; 

—— lands, State, 659, 666-667; 

sanctuaries, 620 

Game Commission, State, 619-620, 660, 680 

Garfield, James A., 574 

Gas, natural, 10, 409-410, 692 

Gates, Horatio, 203 

“Gateway to West,” 8-9 

Geary, John W., 247, 250, 362, 560-561, 
564-565, 567 

Geissenhainer, Frederick W., 289-290 

General State Authority, 633, 680 

Genesee River, 9 

Genet affair, 219 

Gentlemen’s party, 69 

Geologic eras, 1-3 

Geological surveys, 295, 300, 350-351 

Geologist, State, 300 

Geologists, 349-350 

German Baptist Brethren, 99, 551 

German churches, 160-163 

German Reformed Church, 162-163, 333 

German sects, 160-162, 327 

Germans, 87, 97-102, 121, 160-163, 170, 190, 
198, 259-260, 427, 485, 551 

Germantown, 87, 98, 100, 139, 142, 149, 155, 

160, 204, 554; 

battle of, 162, 204 

Germany, 276, 301 

Gettysburg, 371-377, 445, 541, 554, 698, 704; 

Gettysburg Address, Abraham Lincoln’s, 
356, 374-377 

Gettysburg, battle of, 362-363, 371-374; 
casualties, 374; painting by Peter F. 
Rothermel (illus.), 370 

Gettysburg Campaign, 366-371; 

map of (illus.), 367 

Gettysburg Cemetery and Lincoln’s Ad- 
dress, 374-377 

Gettysburg College, 333 

Gettysburg National Military Park, 372, 

375, 554; 

Staff, 367 














Giant Power Survey Board, 622 
Gibson, John, 222 
Gillespie, Eliza M., 322 
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Gilpin, Thomas, 182 

Girard, Stephen, 230, 274, 302, 386 

Girard Bridge, Philadelphia (illus.), 660 

Girard College, 348 

Gist, Christopher, 75, 111 

Glacial deposits, 2, 5 

Gladwyne, 647 

Glass industry, 12, 287-288, 298 

Glenwood, 385 

“Glorious Revolution,” of 1688, 51 

Godey, Louis, 322 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 322, 341 

Godfrey, Thomas, Jr., 172, 180, 182 

Golf, 509-510; 

clubs, 510 

Gompers, Samuel, 469 

Goodson, John, 52, 182 

Goodyear, Charles, 300 

Gookin, Charles, 58 

Gordon, Patrick, 69 

“Gospel of Wealth,” Andrew Carnegie, 609 

Government, 192-200; 

local, trends, 683-690; 

manager-type local, 689-690; 

Government, Federal, 220, 595; 

Government, Local, Institutes, 690 

Government, Provincial, 401-472 

Government, Provincial, 40-72; first frame, 
42-44 48, 60; last frame, 53-55; Mark- 
ham’s frame, 44, 52; second frame of, 
44-45, 48-49, 52 

Government, State, 115, 198-200, 211-215, 
219-220, 262, 557-592, 656-683; after 
Civil War, 1865-1900, 557-592; 1900- 
1940, 593-645; 

Governor, Provincial, 45, 51-52, 54, 56, 58- 
59, 67, 69, 71, 83, 86-87, 155 188, 194 

Governor, State, 213-214, 217-258 “passim,” 
357, 380, 395, 443, 473, 519, 557-644 
“passim,” 646-647, 656-683, 696 

Governor General, New France, 76 

Governor Printz Park, 33 

Governors and politics prior to Penn’s 

death, 58-59; 

some colonial, before 1750, 71 

Gowen, Franklin B., 473, 612 

Grace, Eugene M., 460 

Graeme, Elizabeth, 172 

Grain, 122-123, 267, 279, 282, 397-398; 

milling, 422; 

products manufactured from, 422 

“Grain Road,” 267 

Grange, State, 488-489, 569, 613, 618 

Grant, Ulysses S., 380-383, 558-560, 575 

Grass, 123, 282 

Graterford, 662 

Gratz, Rebecca, 322 

Gravel, 12 

Gray, Henry W., 566 

Great Awakening, 164, 172 

Great Bend, 332 

eae 67, 188-196, 201-209 “passim,” 
60 

Great Lakes, 298; 

port on, 222, 280, 448-449 


























Great Law, 43-44, 155 

“Great Runaway,” 206 

Great Valley, 3, 8, 98 

Great Western Iron Works, Brady’s Bend 
(illus.), 291 

Greaton, Joseph, 163 

Greeks, 552 

Greeley, Horace, 324, 342, 566 

Greenback party, 563, 569, 571 

Greene County, 9-10, 264, 284, 361, 410, 
464, 657 

Greensburg, 236 

Gregg, Andrew, 235-236 

Grist mills, 35, 139 (illus.), 146, 284-285 

Grove City College, Recitation Building, 
first college building (illus.), 522 

Grow, Galusha, 251, 253, 575-576; 

and Homestead Act, 385 

Grundy, Joseph R., 625-626; 

—— leadership of, 616-618 

Gualdo, Giovanni, 175 

Guffey, Joseph F., 478-479, 594, 606-607, 
631-632, 640-641, 643, 664 

Gulf of Mexico, 8-9, 74 

Gulf Oil Company, 407, 549 

Guthrie, George W., 591, 602 

Gwynedd, 104 

Gyasutha, 84 





Hagerstown soil, 15 

Hahneman Hospital, Philadelphia, 347 

Haldeman, Samuel S., 349-350 

Hale, Sarah Josepha, 322 

Hall, Charles Martin, 415 

Hall of Trophies, 370 

Hallam, Louis, Jr., 174 

Halleck, Henry Wager, 378 

Hamburg, 671 

Hamilton, A. Boyd, 651; 

—— Alexander, 219, 302; 

———, Andrew, 55,58, 178; 

—— James, 71, 84, 86; 

John, 490 

Hampton, Hope, 704 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, 247, 362, 575 

Hand, Edward, 209, 211 

Hanna, Mark, 478, 586 

Hannastown, 209 

Hanover, 368 

Harding, Warren Gamaliel, 479, 631 

Hardware manufacturing, 292, 428 

Hare, Robert, 300, 462 

Harmar, Josiah, 262 

Harmarville, 549 

Harmony, 327 

Ramen Society and Old Economy, 327- 
328 

Harris, John, Sr., 129 

Harris’ Ferry, 80, 82, 296 

Harrisburg, 39, 129, 144, 231, 236-237, 239, 
243, 245, 252, 260, 272, 276, 278-279, 
310, 315, 342, 356, 358-359, 363, 368-369, 
378, 380, 395, 414, 436, 440, 445, 452, 
473, 484, 489, 493, 501 (illus.), 503, 
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519, 521, 526, 534, 552-553, 558-588 

“passim,” 597, 611- 613, 617, 641, 643, 

649, 651, 666- 667, 682, "701- 703; 

State capital removed to, 231-232 

Harrison, Benjamin, 490, 580-581; 

William Henry, 245, 

Harrity, William F., 581 

Hartford Assembly, 1814, 229 

Hartley, Thomas, 207, 212 

Hartley expedition, 207 

Hartranft, John F., 362, 473, 560, 566, 569- 

5/h 574, 614; 

status of, 567 

Hastings, Daniel, 580, 582 

Hats and caps, men’s and boys’, 293 

Haupt, Herman, 363 

Haverford College, 551 

Hayes, Rutherford Baso7o 

“Hazel Dell,” home of Bayard Taylor, 
near Kennett Square (illus.), 541 

Hazleton, 692 

Health, public, 504, 614, 678; 

hazards in industry, 662 

Health Board, State Advisory, 678 

Health Department, State, 624, 666, 678 

Heating, central, 503 

Heckewelder, John, 162 

Hedgerow Theater, Rose Valley, 702 

Heidlersburg, 369 

Heinz, H. J., Company, 423, 426, 459, 609 

Heinz, Henry J., 423, 426; 

Howard, 459, 606 

Heinz 57 Varieties, 423; 

Plant in Pittsburgh (illus.), 608 

Hematite ore, 10-12 

Hemp, 128, 138, 282 

Hendricksen, Cornelis, 31 

Henry, William, 182, 274 

Herbert, Victor, 533-534 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, 541 

Hershey, Milton S., 424-426 

Hershey Chocolate Company, 424-426 

Hesselius, Gustavus, 175 

Heyl, Henry R., 528 

Hiester, Joseph, 22/,. 231-232, 235-236 

Highway construction, 667, 670, 679-680; 

interchange, modern, sorts traffic 

(illus.), 442; 

system, modern, 441-445 

Highway Department, State, 443, 617 

Highway Patrol, State, 639 

Highway System, State, 600, 626-627, 655- 
656, 659, 670-671, 679-680 

Highways, 667, 679-680 

Hill, A. P, 368, 3713 

Richard, 58 


Historians, 12, 24, 44, 49, 127-128, 133, 166, 
173, 186-187, 200, 231, 288, 339-340, 
351, 388, 540, 542, 554, 605, 704 


Be sites, Penhayivaiia marks (illus.), 





























Historical heritage, 552-555; 
literature, 554; 





—— marker, city, in York (illus.), 555; 
publications, 553-554, 634; 








shrines, 553-554, 659; 

societies, 552-554; 

Historical and Museum Commission, 
Pennsylvania, 39, 328, 345, 553- 554, 
600, 646, 659 

Historical Records Survey, Federal, 633 

Historical Survey, State, 345, 633 

History, Pennsylvania starts to write its, 
173 








“History of Pennsylvania,” Robert Proud, 
173 


Hofman, Josepf, 533 

Hogs, 282 

“Holiday,” 525 

Holland Land Company, 263 

Hollender, Peter, 32 

Hollidaysburg, 272 

Holme, Thomas, 40 

Home furnishings, 179-180; 

—— industry, early, 123 (illus.), 124, 136- 
138, 286, 311 

Homer, ‘Louise, 533 

Homes, outstanding, 93,55, 64, 71am 
344, 541, 573, 633 

Homestead, 412, 474 

Homestead Act, 385 

Homestead Affair, 474 

Honesdale, 270-272 

Hood, John Bell, 373 

Hooker, Joe, 369 

Hoover, Herbert, 479 

Hopkinson, Francis, 159, 174-175; 

Thomas, 180 

Horse races, 493 

Horsepower, increased, 453 

Horses, 78, 122, 129, 144- 145, 279-280, 284 

Horseshoe Curve, 300 

Horst, Miles, 682 

Hosiery, 293 

Hospital log hut, restored, at Valley 
Forge (illus.), 205 

Hospital System, State General, 679 

pigeneale 70, 183, 347, 504, 549, 629, 649, 
679 

House of Representatives, State, 213, 219, 
223, 225, 229, 236, 239, 244, 247, 316, 
572, 574, 579, 595, "643, "682 

House of Representatives, United States, 
247, 643 

Household utensils, 123 

Housing Board, State, 636 

Housing development, modern (illus.), 

663; 

program, State, 670 

Howe, Sir William, 201, 203-204 

Hoyt, Henry M., 362, 570- 572, 574-575 

Hudson, Henry, 31 

Huguenots, 104 

Humanitarian institutions, 511; 

reform movement, Pennsylvania 

leads in, 320-331 

Humphreys, ’Charles, 192, 195, 198 

Hundred Dollar Act, 227, 

Hunter, Rudolph Melville, 528 

Hunting, 510 

Huntingdon, 8, 287, 300, 603, 662 
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Huntingdon County, 82, 244, 264, 289, 603, 
606 

Hurlbert, Archer, 144 

Hutchison, Ralph Cooper, 651 

Hydroelectric dam at Safe Harbor, on 

Susquehanna River (illus.), 669 

power, 622 

Hymns, 553 





Immigration, 31-36, 91-107, 260-261, 329, 
Aes. 

causes of, 91-93; 

trends, 485 

Ice cream manufacturing, 423, 426 

Ickes, Harold L., 631 

Illuminating oil, 405 

Impeachment, 234 

Implements, farm, 122-123; 

typical pioneer (illus.), 124 

Imports, 127, 269, 424 

Improvements, internal, 237-238, 240, 244 

oo State, and its distribution, 452- 

454; 

per capita, 453-454 

Income of average Pennsylvanian, 701-702 

Indenture, 149-150 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 70, 186, 

anG, 990% 

1776 (illus.), 565 

Independence Hall Park, Philadelphia, 

680 

















Independence Mall, Philadelphia, 705 

Independent Republicans, 575-578, 594-595, 
603 

Indian affairs, 261-262; 

Indian Commissioner, United States, 222 

Indian God Rock, 74 

Indian Trade Act, 85 

Indiana County, 265, 553, 626, 638 

Indiana State Normal School, 626 

Indians, 8, 15-29, 31, 46, 68-69, 72-84, 105, 
107-108, 111, 113-114, 130, 144, 162, 
206-208, 222-223, 261-262, 402-403 

Indiantown Gap, 648 

Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 648 

Industrial boom, 694; 

centers, 279-280, 288-289 ; 

decline, 695- 697; 

diversity, 288, 420- 432, 693; 

leaders, Pennsylvania, 459- 461; 

plants, 673; 

progress, basic statistics on, 455-457 ; 

research, 549; 

schools, "662; 

Titan, Pennsylvania becomes, 1865 

to date, 391-433; 

trends, 695-697; 

wastes, control of, 669, 671 

Industrial Commission, United States, 
4 





LTT 


Industrial Education Commission, 580 
Industrial Race Relations Commission, 678, 
Industrial Revolution, 132, 142, 259, 284; 


Pennsylvania birthplace of Ameri- 
can, 286-287 








Industrial Safety Conference, 678 

Industrialization, 623 

Industries, diverse, 142 

Industry, 5, 7, 12, 14, 34-35, 100, 104, 119- 
126, 136- 143, 170, 176- 179, 260, 280- 298, 
304, 325, 301- 433, 450- '480, 690- 699, 
705- 708; 

ao changing organization of, 454-457; 

we early foundation for, 3; 

—— rise of “big business” in, 457-459; 

—— value of Pennsylvania, to patriot 
cause, 209-210; 

—— wartime, 363- 366, 386-388, 605, 649- 
650, 652-656 

Infantry, 28th Division, 646, 648, 657 

Inflation, 148, 304, 383, 388 

Ingham, Samuel D., 234-236, 238-241, 251, 
302 


Insecticides, 427 

ee eee State, 626, 629, 661-662, 666, 
679 

Insurance Department, State, 611, 614, 661 

Inter-colonial unity, William Penn’s plan 
for, 60-61 

Interior, Department of, United States, 
637 

Internal Affairs Department, State, 436, 
611, 689 

International affairs, 35-36, 50, 66-67, 72, 

78, 218-219; 

industries, 424, 459 

International Labor Conference, 479 

Intolerable Acts, reaction to, 189-190 

Inventions and inventors, 55, 180-182, 274, 
278, 280-281, 293, 298-301, 341, 350, 
392-393, 415-419 449-450, 504, 527-530, 
546-549 

Irish, 94, 198, 245, 260, 464, 485, 599 

Iron, 146, 279, 289-292, 508; 

carbonate, 12; 

foundries, 292; 

furnace, charcoal, 140 (illus.), 141; 

furnaces, 289-290; 

hills of, at Cornwall Mines, Lebanon 

County (illus.), 13; 

industry, 12, 132, 139-142, 209, 289- 

manufacture—stove by Westmore- 

land Furnace (illus.), 141; 

manufacturers, 44, 289-291, 384; 

masters, 210, 246; 

mines, 289-290; 

molders, 176; 

ore, 3, 5, 10-12, 290, 294-295, 363, 409; 

oxide, 12; 

“plantations,” 140; 

refining, 141; 

rolling mills, 292; 

working, 100, 139, 210, 364; 

works, 274, 278, 287-291; 
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Iron Link Chain Bridge, Lehigh Gap 
(illus.), 279 

“Tronsides,” 365 

Iroquoian Indians, 17-19 

Iroquois Indians, 92, 107-108, 206-208; 

Five Nations, 18- 20; 
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Iroquois, Six Nations, 19-20, 71, 75, 80, 
206-208, 222-223, 261-262 

Irvin, James, 246 

Irvine, William, 209,211 220; 222 
224, 261 

Irwin, 401, 444 

Isolation, 153-154, 487-488 

Italians, 485 


Jackson, Andrew, 225, 233-241, 373; 

Chevalier, 547 

Jacksonian era, politics in, 232-241 

James, Arthur’ F634; 639, 642-644, 646, 
6 





administration in peacetime, 656-657 

James II, King of England, 46, 51 

Janeway, Augustine S., 639 

Janssen, Henry, 427 

Jay Treaty, 1795, 219 

Jeannette, 84, 534 

Jefferson, Joseph, 346; 

Thomas, 45, 61, 218, 223, 225, 239, 302 

Jefferson College, 560, 574: 

rye old, Canonsburg (illus.), 

50; 

original home of (illus.), 319 

Jefferson County, 265, 410 

Jefferson Medical College, 347, 547 

Jeffersonian Democracy, 228- 229 

Jeffersonian Republicians in control, 225- 
228 

Jesuit missionaries, 73, 402 

Jewish synagogues, 335, 552 

Jews, 335, 552 

Johnson, Albert Sidney, 332; 

Andrew, 382, 384-385, 558-560 

Johnston, William F., 246, 248, 257 

Johnstown, 5; ere, 288, 364, 410, 414, 484, 

532, 693 703’; 

flood, 580 

Jones, Charles Alvin, 641-642 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 327, 
412, 414 

Journalism, 169-170, 226, 228, 234, 341-342, 
BRYA 525-527 

Judges, 214, 217, 224, 243, 249-250, 296, 614, 
642, 675 

Juniata College, 603 

Juniata County, 29, 99 

Juniata region, 260, 289 

Juniata River, 8, 29, 82, 103, 144, 272-273; 

Frankstown Branch, 8: 

Raystown Branch, 8 

Juniata Valley, 5, 82, 103, 106, 267, 272 

Junior colleges, 521 

Junto, 180-181 

Justice Department, State, 679 

Justice of Peace, 80, 198, 227 

Juvenile delinquency, 661-662 


























Kalm, Peter, 164 

Kane, 27, 332 

Kane, Elisha Kent, 340; 
Thomas lee 332- 333 
Kansas- Nebraska Bill, 249-250 
Karthaus, Peter, 289- 290 











Keelboat days, Monongahela Wharf in 
(siltts: pas 

Keelboats, 268 

Keith, George, 51, 66, 156, 158-159; ' 

Sir William, 71-72 

Kelly, Gene, 543; 

Grace, 543; 

William, 300, 410, 464 

Kennedy, Thomas, 632 

Kennett Square, 541 

Kensington, 365 

Kentucky, 214, 237 

Keystone party, 594 

“Keystone State,” significance of appela- 
tion, 225-226 

Kier, Samuel, 403-404 

Kimball, Fiske, 704 

Kindergartens, 517-518 

King, Ernest, 648 

King George's War, 67, 78 

King of Prussia, 444 

King William’s War, 50-51 

King’s Highway, 145 

Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, 610, 632 

Kirk, Alan G., 

Kiskiminetas River, 9, 298 

Kittanning, 27, 29, 82 

Kittanning Path, 144 

Kittatinny Mountains, 3, 4 

Klein, Philip S., 231 

Knights of Columbus, 605 

Knights of Labor, 468-470 

we syotaanic party, 245, 248-252, 255, 
379 

Knox, Philander C., 607, 626, 631 

Kolmer, John A., 

Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 426-427 

Korean War, Pennsylvania in, 670-671 

Kountz, William J.e005 

Kremer, George, 237 

Kresge, Sebastian S., 452 

Kuhn, Adam, 183 | 

Kutztown, 703 


Labor, 149-150, 305, 336-338, 467-480, 632; 
advances ‘after 1900, 474- 479; 
conditions of workers, 470- 471: | 
disorders, 571, 581; 

legislation, 469, 471, 478-479, 611, 
636, 643, 661, 672; 

mediation, 672; 

organization, local, effort at, 469-475; 
organization, national, Pennsylva- 
nia’s part in, 468-469; 

peace, 673; 

press, 337, 468; 

role of, 467-480; 

today, 479-480; 

unions, 468-480; 
unrest, 469, 613-614; 
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Labor, United States Bureau of, 469 

Labor, United States Department of, 479 

Labor Commissioner, United States, 478 

Labor Department, United States, 609 

Labor and Industry Department, State, 
636, 673 
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Labor Relations Board, State, 636, 643, 
661, 673 

Labor Statistics Bureau, State, 565, 611 

Lackawanna County, 29 

Lackawanna Railroad, 436, 529 

Lackawanna River, 508 

Lackawanna Valley, 272 

Lackawaxen River, 7, 270, 273 

“Tadies’ Home Journal,” 432, 525, 609 

Lafayette College, 647, 651 

“Taissez-faire,” disappearance of, 663; 

efforts to curb, 610-611; 

slow weakening of, 613-614 

Lake Erie, 7, 9, 18, 73, 108, 113, 260, 680; 

battle of, 231 

Lake Erie Plain, 7 

Lakes, 5, 9 

Lamb, Andrew, 182 

Lamont, Ward Hill, 375 

Lancaster, 87, 105, 107, 129, 136, 142, 144- 

145, 155, 169, 171, 181, 195, 211, 225, 

254, 278, 285, 278, 288, 305, 310, 314, 

317, 323, 341-342, 356, 384, 422, 424, 

445, 452, 456, 461, 484, 490, 501, 526; 

State capital at, 231-232 

Lancaster, Joseph, 315 

Lancaster County, 3, 67, 80, 98-99, 102, 
105, 119-120, 146, 248, 259, 264, 267- 
268, 282, 289, 323-324, 392, 396-397, 409, 
517, 552-553, 707 

Lancaster Pike, 105, 144-145 

Land acts, 263; 

auctions, 262; 

— companies, 263; 

—— grants, 38-39; 

—— history, very early, 1-3; 

— policy, colonial, 120-121; 

















policy issue, 65-66; 

purchases from Indians, 46, 68, 71, 

107-108, 113, 222-223, 261; 

speculation, 120, 132, 262-263, 329; 

sub-marginal, 499 

Land Office, Philadelphia, 66, 120 

Land Office, State, 262 

Landholders, early, 96, 132, 263 

Landing Ship Tanks (LST), 432 

Landreth, Burnett, 614 

Lands, State, disposal of, 262-263 

Landscape artists, 536 

Langenheim, William Frederick, 528 

Langley, Samuel Pierpont, 445-446 

Langley’s folly, 446 

Lawrence, David, 632, 640-641, 668, 682, 
685 

Lawrence County, 262 

Lawrenceville, 403 

Lawyers, 56, 196, 213, 217-218, 224, 250, 
339, 357, 384-385, 567, 570, 607, 616, 

‘626-627, 640-642 

Lead, 12, 210, 409 

Leader, George M., 682-683; 

administration, 683, 696-697 

Leadership, 211, 230, 247, 361-362, 383- 
386, 459-461, 547-549, 606, 646-648 

League for Industrial Rights, 475 
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League of Nations, 631 

League of Third Class Cities, 690 

Learning, native expressions of, 171-173 

ia Old Book Store, Philadelphia, 

Leather finishing and processing, 293; 

manufacturing, 285 

Lebanon, 335, 414, 440 

uebanon County, 13, 99, 265, 553 

Lebanon Valley, 3, 66, 99, 440 

Lebanon Valley College, 551 

Le Boeuf, 222 

Lecturers, 350 

Lee, Robert E., 362, 368-369, 371, 373-374, 
378-379, 381 

Legislation, 36, 40, 43-45, 53-55, 85-86, 155, 

213, 219-220, 224, 227, 232, 238,.240, 

246, 248, 262-263, 272, 303, 315-316, 

322, 324, 331, 338, 394-395, 443, 455, 

469, 471, 478-479, 490-492, 517-519, 

565, 568, 572, 581, 587, 596-643, 656- 

681 passim; 

special, 568-569 

ae ee State, 338, 567, 612-613, 615, 








Lehigh Canal, 270, 273, 407 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
270, 296 

Lehigh County, 29, 99, 265, 409, 552-553 

Lehigh Gap, 279 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 460 

Lehigh River, 7-8, 80, 296 

Lehigh Valley, 3, 12, 66, 99, 270, 289, 298, 
407-409, 703 

Se a Cooperative Association, 
4 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, 275, 436, 439, 564 

Leib, Michael, 226-227 

Leiper, Thomas, 274 

Le Moyne, Charles, 73 

Lery, Chaussegros de, Journal of, 73 

Levant, Oscar, 553 

Lewars, Elsie Singmaster, 541 

Lewis. Joseph J., 355; 

William, 213; 

William Mather, 647 

Lewisburg, 310 

Lewistown, 82. 235-236. 310, 426 

Liberal Republicans, 561, 566-567, 574, 663 

Liberals, 198, 213, 219; 

become Conservatives, 195-196 

Libraries, 55, 96, 132, 170-171; 

circulating, 171 

——— persotial, 200 

— public, 609, 700-701; 

specialized, 171, 180 

Library, State, 553, 659, 701 

Library Company of Philadelphia, 170 
(iflus.), 171 

Lieutenant Governor. State, 569, 577, 579, 
630, 632, 642, 682 

Life expectancies, comparative, graph of 
(illus.), 484 

Limestone, 1, 3, 12. 140, 177, 298, 409 

Limestone Valley, 3 
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Lincoln, Abraham, 253, 256-257, 355-384 
passim; 

—— funeral car of (illus.), 559; 

—— Gettysburg Address by, 374- ‘hee 

—— Pennsylvania backs, 358; 

visits Pennsylvania, 356- 357, 374-377 

Lincoln Highway, 144, 368, 505, 667 

Lincoln party, 598 

Linen, 142 

Linesville, 492 

Liquor, effect upon Indians of, 25, 69; 

traffic, control of, 331 

List, Friedrich, 274, 276, 301 

Literacy, 169 

Literature, 38, 70, 170-173, 339-341, 540- 
543, 554, 703-704 

Lititz, 99, 162 

Little New Deal, 632-633, 635-636, 639- 
40 

Little Round Top, 371-373 

Little Schuylkill Railroad, 275 

Little theater movement, 702- 703 

Liverpool, 491 

Livestock, 35, 123, 182, 397-398 (illus.), 

399, 698; 

improvement associations, 282 

Living, trend toward improvements in, 

308-309; 

conditions, changes in, 486-488; 

habits of aristocracy, 179; 

standards, 656 

Lloyd, David, 52, 56-59, 71-72, 158,7.1733 

Thomas, 49- 51, 158 

Lock and boats of abandoned Schuylkill 
Canal (illus.), 271 

Lock Haven, 286, 310, 446, 653 

Locomotive, Oil Creek Railroad, at Pion- 
eer, 1868 (illus.), 562 

Locomotives, 272, 275, 278, 292, 301, 363, 
438, 605 

Loe, Thomas, 38 

Log buildings, 176-178; 

cabins, 32, 126, 176- serene hi Be 28 

Logan, George, 224, 227, 281: 

James, 52-53, 55- 57. 70- 72, 96-97, 121, 

140, 158, 170- i 173, 179-180 

Logging, 420-421 

Logstown, 74-76, 129 

ey England, 58, 78-, 88-89, 96, 112, 
13 





























London Company, 110 

Longevity, 484-485 

Longstreet, Hannah M., 322; 

James, 368, 373- 374 

Longstreth, W. Thatcher, 688 

“Lord Dunmore’s War,” 112 

Louis XIV, King of France, 36 

Lower Counties, 40, 51, 54 

Lower Merion, 689’ 

Loyalhanna, 83 

Lubin, Sigmund, 528-529 

Lumber, 128, 269, 294, 419-421, 614; 
companies, 420; 

industry, 14, 144, ae ere 419-421; 
— mills, local (illus. ge} 
— towns, 420 











Lumbering in Penn’s Woods (illus.), 420 

Lutheran churches, 33, 156-157, 162, RRR 

educational institutions, 319, 333, 

550; 

pastors, 32, 156-157, 162, 236, 289, 333 

Lutherans, 32- 33, 97, 156- 157, 162, 164, 
aod: 550 

Luzerne County, 115, 264, 362, 570, 642-643, 
67 


Lycoming County, 29, 251, 264, 294, 489 
Lycoming Creek, 207° 








Macauley, Isaac, 293 

Maccabees, Knights Gt,roit 

Macdonald, Jeanette, 533 

Machine Age revolutionizes transporta- 

tion and general economy, 434-481 

Machine and tool industries, 292, 364, 427- 

429, 894-895 

Mackey, Robert, 562-564, 567, 569-571, 573 

Maclay, Samuel, 2ase 

William, 227 

Madison, James, 228-229 

Magee, ’ Christopher L. (“Chris”), 5595 

590, 594, 602; 

William A,, 602 

Mahoning, 29 

Manganese ore, 409 

Manheim, 101 

Mansfield, 518 

Manufacture, early, wooden plow (illus.), 
122 

Manufactures, 673; 

based on farm products, 426; 

increase and spread of, after Revolu- 

tion, 287-289; 

related to steel, 412-413 

Manufacturing, 35, 139- 142, 284-294, 304, 
388 407d ta 413, 418- 430, 452-459, 
466-467, 605, 694-695, 705 

Map, Chaussegros de Lery, tae 

making, 180-181; 

of Middle Colonies, Lewis Evans, 

403 

Maps, 340; 

of Pennsylvania, 179-180 

March, Peyton C., 606 

March to Sea, Sherman’s, 383 

Marcus Hook, 426 

Margiotti, Charles J., 640-642 

Marin, Pierre Paul, 74 

Marine Corps, United States, 201, 605, 
647-648 

Marker, historical, which greets visitor 
to Pennsylvania (illus.), 2 

Markets, 134 

Markham, William, 40, 42, 52 

Marshall, George C., 647 

Martin, David, 588- 589, 598; 

Edward, 646, 648, 651, 657-668 



































Marts, A. C., 651 

Maryland, 31, 46, 95, 109-110 

Mason, Charles, 110 

Mason and Dixon Line, 110, 112, 323 
Masonic order, 511 

Mass distribution, 450 
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Massachusetts, 190, 196-197, 222, 330 

Mastbaum, Jules, 529 

Masters, Thomas, 72 

Maternity centers, 662, 671 

Mathews, Philip, 668; 

William H., 610 

Mauch Chunk, 270, 407 

Maustawny Creek, 139 

Mayo, Katherine, 541 

Mayor of Philadelphia, 53, 70, 133, 560, 

583, 589, 595, 597-598, 602, 668, 683, 

684-688 ; 

of Pittsburgh, 591, 602, 668, 684 

McArthur, John J., Jr., 509, 544 

McCall, George A., 359 

McClellan, George B., 247, 360-362, 365, 
382 

McClintock, Oliver, 590-591 

McCloskey, Matthew, 641 

McClure, Alexander K., 256, 360, 388, 526, 
561-562, 565-566, 572, 576, 586-588 

McConnellsburg, 82 

McCormick reaper, 281 

McDonald, David John, 476, 480 

McKean, Samuel, 239; 

Thomas, 196-197, 211, 213, 220, 224- 

228, 257 

McKean County, 10, 265, 407, 419, 553 

McKean County Courthouse, Smethport 
(illus.), 689 

McKeesport, 452, 543 

McKinley, William, 582-586 

McMaster, John Bach, 605 

McNair, James B., 464 

McNarney, Joseph T., 647-648 

McSparran, John A., 618 

McVeytown, 615 

Meade, George Gordon, 247, 359, 362, 368, 

Olaf; 

William, trial, 38 

Meadville, 236, 267, 272, 310, 317-319, 341, 
393, 460 

Meat packing, 293, 422 

Medical education, 347; 

literature, 173 

Medicine, 182-183, 504; 

Pennsylvania leaders in modern, 549 

Mellon, Andrew W., 459, 548, 604, 626, 
631 




















== Richard §., 499, 6/1; 

— Thomas, 459; 

William L., 459 

Mellon Institute for Industrial Research 
(illus.), 548, 708 

Mellon National Bank, 459 

Melting pot, America’s first, 93-94 

Memorial Bridge, State Street, Harris- 
burg, 606 

Menjou, Adolph, 543 

Mennonites, 97, 99, 160-161, 333, 551-552 

Mental Health Act, 624, 629 

Mental health clinics, 679; 

health program, 670; 

hospitals, State, 629, 679; 

— institutions, 629, 666 














os. 


Mentally ill, care of; 329, 662 

Mercantile houses, colonial, 129; 
Philadelphia, 135 

ay County, 262, 264, 403, 460, 571, 
Mercersburg, 312 

Merchant Marine, United States, 430 
Merchants, 25, 56, 58, 64, 72, 95-96, 130- 
131, 140, 175, 196, 209, 269-270, 274, 
451-452, 490, 590; 

country, 134-135; 

Philadelphia, 130-132 

Merion, 104, 157 

opt of April 8, 1681, William Penn’s, 











Metals, primary, 694 

Metcalf, William, 412 

Methodism, 159-160, 331-332, 550 

Methodist churches, 157, 160, 550; 

pastors, 159-160 

Methodists, 157-158, 331-332, 550 

oe War, Pennsylvania in, 246-247, 

Mica, 12 

Middle States, 211 

Middlesex, 444 

Middletown, 267 

Midland, 413 

Midvale Corporation, Philadelphia, 652 

Mifflin, Thomas, 190-192, 195, 203, 210- 
213, 217-220, 222-224, 257, 261 

Mifflin County, 82, 99, 230, 264, 289, 552- 
655, 015 

Mifflintown, 334 

Migration from State, 485 

Miles, Samuel, 217 

Military camps, 359, 648-649; 

departments, 378; 

installations, 648-650; 

leadership, 211, 230-231, 247, 361-362, 

606, 646-648; 

roads, 145; 

supply bases, 211, 648-649; 

training centers, 359, 649-650 

Military and Civil Defense Commission, 
671 

Militia, 67, 83-84, 87, 195; 

State, 200-201, 203, 207, 220, 224, 

227, 235, 244-245, 351-352, 358, 369, 

581-582 

Milk, 423-424, 698 

Milk Control Commission, State, 636 

Mill Creek, 74 

Mill towns, 507-509 

Miller, Alton C., 671 

Millersburg, 463 

Millersville, 517 

Milling industry, 284, 422 

Milton, 250 

Mine accidents and casualties, 611, 662, 

G73 

safety legislation, 661 

Mineral deposits, 3; 

production, 398-415, 691-694; 

resources, 5, 10-12, 294-298, 398-415; 






































—— wealth, relative decline in, 692-693 
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Miners, 261, 295-298, 673; 

organization of, 471- 472, 476-478; 

strike, 474 

Minersville, 464 

Mines, 32, 210, 295-298 ; 

closed, 692 

Mines, Federal Bureau of, 479 

Mines, State Bureau of, 611 

Mines, State Department of, 673 

Mining, 12, 295-298, 694 

Minisink River, 27 

Minister to England, United States, 251 

Minqua Path, 144 

Mint, United’ States, at Philadelphia, 300 

Minuit, Péter; 32; 156 

Missionaries, 73, 83- 84, 99-100, 106, 162-164, 
402 











Mississippi Valley, 73, 76 

Mitchell, John, 476-478; 

John I., 576-577; 

—  S. Weir, 340, 540; 

Samuel A., 340; 

Thomas D., 348 

Mob violence, 224 

Molly Maguire organization, 361, 472 

Monessen, 693 

Money, problem and use of, 147-149 

Monongahela, 220 

Monongahela River, 8-9, 75-76, 79, 268, 
272, 278, 298, 448, 474, 502, 504, 669 

Monongahela, Valley, 288, 693 

Monongahela wharf in keelboat days 
(Illus.), 11 

Monroe, Vaughn, 534 

Monroe County, 5, 82, 108, 396, 553 

Montgomery, 489 

Montgomery County, 162-163, 224, 244, 
264, 362, 552-553, 566, 659, 682, 689 

Montreal, Canada, 73-74 

Montrose, 252 

Monuments, 202 

Moore, J. Hampton, 616 

Moore Institute of Art, Science and In- 
dustry, 548 

Moose, Loyal Order of, 511 

Moosic Mountain, 272 

Moravian Church in Bethlehem (illus.), 
106 

Moravian churches, 100, 106, 552 

Moravians, 83, or. 99- ‘100, 106, 161-162, 
164, 174, 333, 551- 552 

Morgan, George, 129; 

John, 173, 183, 347: 

John Pierpont, 414, 457, 478; 

William, 239 

Morley, Christopher, 542 

Mormonism, 332-333 

Morris, Robert, 25, 132, 159, 195-196, 198, 

211-212, 263, 296, 302, 329, 386; 

Robert Hunter, 79- 80, 82, 85, 217 

Morris Canal, 270 

Morrisville, 415 

Morton, John, 192, 195, 198 

Moshannon, 29 

“M othball Fleet, ” 649 

Mothers’ assistance boards, 629-630 


























Motion picture theaters, 529 
Motion pictures, 528-529 

Motor Police, State, 639 

Motor vehicles, 443 

Mott, Lucretia, 321 

Mt. Airy, 70 

Mount Arrarat, 5 

Mount Carbon, 275 

Mount Davis, 5 

Mount Holly, 210 

Mount Holly Springs, 369 

Mt. Pleasant, 362; 

furnace, ruins of (illus.), 411 
Mount Zion, 

Mountains, 1, 5 

Muhlenberg, Frederick, 217-218, 223; 
Heinrich Melchior, 162, 164; 
—— Henry A., 240-242; 

John Peter, 162, 211, 224, 333 
Muhlenberg College, 333 

Muncy, 29, 114-115 

Municipal ’ Affairs, Bureau of, 689 
Munsee Indians, 18-19 

Murals, 536, 538, 540, 597, 704 
Murgas, Joseph, ’529- 530 

Murray, Philip, 475-476 

Murrie, William F. R., 424 
Museum, State, 553 

Museums, 438, 535, 553 
Mushrooms, 426 

Music, 100, 104, 161, 162, 174-175, 325, 
327- 328, 338-339, 532- 535, 702; 
halls 534- 535: 

publishers, 432, 526; 

stores, 175; 

Musical centers, 534-535; 
instruments, 174- 175; 

societies, 339, 512 
Musicians, 161, 174-175, 327-328, 532-535 
Muybridge, Edward, 528 

Myers, Francis J., 657 


























Nanticoke, 452 

National Academy of Sciences, 348 

National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM), 461, 475, 478, 480 

National Cemetery, Gettysburg, 374, 554 

National Dairy Company, 423, 450 

National Dairy Products Corporation, 424 

National Forests, 7, 607 

National Guard, 473- 474, 648, 651, 657 

National Industrial Council, 475 

National Labor Union, 468-469 

National Park Service, 554 

National Pike, 144, 265 

National Union Party, 380, 382 

National Youth Administration (NYA), 
634 

Nationalism, 307 

“Native Americans, ” 245, 248-249 

Natural history and first inhabitants, 1-30 

Naturalization law, 43 

Naval installations, 649: 

leadership, 362, 648: 

stores, production of, 142 

Navy, Pennsylvania, 201; 
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— United States, 201, 210, 230-231, 430, 
524, 605-606, 641-648 

Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 364-365, 649 

Nazareth, 99, 161-162, 551 

Negro spirituals, 533; 

suffrage, 565-566 

Negroes, 149, 321-324, 384 

“Neighboring,” 153-154 

Nescopeck, 29 

Netherlands, The, 36 

Neville, John, 219 

Nevin, Ethelbert, 632-533 

New Amsterdam, 32-33, 35-36 

New Bergen, 329 

New Berlin, 332 

New Castle, 39, 110, 693-694 

New Castle, Delaware, 43-44 

New Deal, 478-479, 593, 617, 631-632, 635, 
641-643, 670 

New tees G5, 116, 139, 285; 290, S17, 
38 








New Englanders, 113-116, 315 

New Gothenburg, 33 

New Jersey, 36, 445, 449, 483, 624 

New Kensington, 415, 549, 605 

New Norway, 328-329 

New Purchase, 108 

New Stanton, 490 

New Sweden, 155 

New Year’s Day parade, 703 

New York, 7-8, 36, 92, 145, 222, 235, 445, 

483, 647 

New York Central Railroad, 276, 439 

New York City, 272, 462, 507, 570, 687 

Jewberry, John J., 452 

Newspapers, 169- 170, 226-228, 232-234, 251, 

S21 20), SOT, 341, 341 “342, 352, 355 

356, 378- 379, 381, 526-527, 578, 612, 

699; 

foreign-language, 527; 

weekly, 527 

Nichols, Roy Franklin, 704 

Nicholson, John, 263 

Nickel, 12, 409 

ONG Res No Crown,” William Penn, 
8 

Non-Associators, 195, 198 

Normal Schools, State, 517-519, 626 

Norris, Isaac, 72, 173 

Norristown, 275, 669, 671 

Northampton County, OF 00,2097 105915; 
196, 198, 224, 239, 407, 409, 553 

Northeastern Pennsylvania Development 
Commission, 692 

Northumberland, 8, 268 

Northumberland County, 115, 227, 250, 
264, 553 

Northwest Passage, search for, 31, 181 

Northwestern Glaciated Section, 5 

Norwegians, 328-329 

Nurseries, State, 620 

Nurses, 549, 652 

Nursing, 504 


Oakley, Violet, 536, 597, 704 
Oats, 282 





Pan Fea 











Officers, American “Army, 201-209, 211, 
230.4, 247, 2625 

— British Army, 201-209; 

— Confederate, 358-383 passim; 

, 358-383 passim; 

— Pennsylvania, 359, 361-362, 560, 606 

O’Hara, John, 704 





Ohio, 237, 262 


hio Company of Virginia, 111 

Ohio country, 73-74, 84, 222, 260 

Ohio River, 7-9, 31, 73-74, 129, 144, 222, 

262, 268, 448; 

Forks of, 21, 76, 78, 83 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
pact, 669 

Ohio Valley, 72, 76, 288 

Oil, 7, 298, 327, 402-407, 494, 652, 692; 

barges at Oil City, 1864 (illus.), 388; 

boom, 405; 

companies, 404-405, 407, 460; 

crude, 403, 407; 

field, pioneer, near Titusville, 1865 

(illus.), 406; 

fields, 406-407; 

gusher comes in (illus.), 460; 

industry, 402-407; 

refineries, 403, 407 (illus.), 408, 705; 

tankers, 430: 

at Titusville, 298; 

well (illus.), 494; 

well in southern Pennsylvania, pro- 

ducing since 1889 (illus.), 696; 

wells, 402, 404-405 

Oil City, 388 

Oil Creek, 403, 510 

Oil Creek Railroad, 562; 

and early oil cars (illus.), 438 

Oil-cloth, 293 

Old age assistance, 629-630 

Old Economy at Ambridge (illus.), 326, 
327-328, 553 

“Old Ironsides, 278 

Old Swedes Church, 156 (illus.), 157, 178 

“Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania,” A.K. 
McClure, 561-562 

Old York Road, 145 

Oleona, 329 

Oliver, Henry W., 575-576 

Opera, 345-346, 532-533; 

houses, 510-511; 

stars, 704 

Operettas, 533 

aioe and speakers, 240, 356, 374-377, 

4 

Orchestra conductors, 534; 

leaders, 533 

Orchestral groups, 534 

Orchestras, 339, 533-534 

Ordnance depots, 649-650 

Organ builders, 175 

Organists, 174 

Ormandy, Eugene, 534 

Otsego Lake, New York, 8, 207 

Ottawa Indians, 84 

Otterbein, Philip William, 332 

Owen, Robert, 327 








Peed aan 
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Owlett, G. Mason, 616, 676-677, 682 
Oxen, 280 

Oxenstierna, Axel, 32 

Oyster Point, 378 


Pacifists, 5-52, 66, 70, 102, 161, 194-195 

Pack horses, 129, 144-145 

Packer, Asa, 276, 436, 564; 

William F., 251, 255 

Paleo-Indian Epoch, 15 

Palmer, A. Mitchell, 606-607 

Panic of 1837, 242-244, 304, 337; 

of 1857, 251, 255, 304-305, 337, 388; 

of 1873, 386, 389, 569, 570; 

of 1893, 474 

Paoli massacre, 204 

Paper-making machine in Pennsylvania 
plant (illus.), 428 

Paper maufacturing, 293; 

mills, 142, 421; 

money issue, 65, 85, 133, 148 

Parades, 351 

Park, State, picnic area (illus.), 513 

Parking problem, 685, 705 

Parkinson’s Ferry, 220 

Parks, 33, 329, 372, 375, 487, 503-504, 554, 
570, 705 

Parry, David, 480 

Parsons, William, 106 

Party, fashionable afternoon, on Oil Creek 
(illus.), 510 

Passyunk, 31 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 98, 142, 155 

Pastors, 32, 156-164 

Pathologists, 549 

Patrons of Husbandry, 489 

Pattee, Fred Lewis, 540 

Patterson, Robert, 244 

Pattison, Robert E., 577-581, 583-584, 593, 
683 

Paupack, 29 

Payrolls, 695, 701 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 78 

Peale, Charles Wilson, 173-175, 343, 528; 

Rembrandt, 343 

Pemberton, Israel, Jr., 72, 83, 88, 195 

Penal Code, State, 656 

Peninsular Campaign, Civil War, 360 

Penitentiaries, 330 

Penn, Hannah Callowhill, 52-53, 61, (illus.), 

62, 69, 71; 

Joba; 53, 61, 70, 86-87, 188, 191-192, 

a2 


Letitia, 52; 

Richard, 61, 64; 

Sir William, 36-38; 

Springett, 61; 

Thomas, 61, 64, 66, 71, 85-86; 
William, 12-14, 18, 20-21, 24, 34, 
36-64, 67-68, 86, 91-92, 96-98, 109, 
119-121, 127, 133, 139, 142, 149, 159: 
173, 324, 503, 509, 536, 554, 618, 633; 
—— William (son of William, Jr.), 61; 
William, Jr., 58, 61 

Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 705 
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Penn Charter, 1681, 38-40, 109-110 

Penn Charter School, 156 

Penn-Lincoln Parkway, 659, 680, 705 

Penn’s, William, heirs and proprietorship, 
61-64, 66-67, 70-71 

Penn’s, William, Treaty with Indians, 
Benjamin West’s painting of (illus.), 
26, 46 

Penn’s Creek massacre, 79 

Penn’s Woods, 420 

Pennsbury Manor, 53, 553 

Pennsylvania in 1790, 259-260; 

in 1860, 305-306; 

Howe’s invasion of, 203-204 

Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, 448 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 320, 
392, 395 

“Pennsylvania Ambassadors,” 549 

Pennsylvania Association of Boroughs, 
690 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 666, 
693, 696 

Pennsylvania Canal, 5, 272 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 319 

Pennsylvania Dutch dialect, 99-100 

Pennsylvania Education Association, 679 

Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties, 553 

Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 475 

“Pennsylvania Gazette,” 169 

Pennsylvania Geological Society, 300 

Pennsylvania Geological Survey, 300, 350- 
351 








Pennsylvania Germans, 3, 65, 67, 70, 97- 

102, 119-120, 122-123, 125, 142, 146, 

156, 176-177, 190-191, 224-225, 232, 

237, 242, 260-261, 281, 323, 325, 332- 

393,' 9003 

characteristics of, 100; 

influence upon Pennsylvania of, 99- 

100 

Pennsylvania Grand Canyon near Wells- 
boro (illus.), 6 

“Pennsylvania: a Guide to the Keystone 
State,” 634 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 703 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 24, 41, 
62, 552-553 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 70, 
179, 183, 347, 549 

Pennsylvania Library Association, 700 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
616-617, 625, 663, 666, 675, 677 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Casualty 
Insurance Company, 616 

Pennsylvania Monument at Gettysburg 
National Military Park (illus.), 375 

Pennsylvania Plan, 624 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 5, 272, 276, 300, 

313, 363, 381-382, 388, 416, 434-436, 

439, 473, 572; 

train of ‘Sixties’ (illus.), 437 

Pennsylvania Reserves, 359 

Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company, 404-405 

“Pennsylvania School Journal,” 517 
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Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, 247 

Pennsylvania Society for Promotion of 
Public Schools, 315 

Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, 317, 517-518 

Pennsylvania State University (“Penn 
State”), 320, 490-491, 493, 509, 522- 
rt 543, 547-548, 637, 650, 662, 690, 
00; 

—— Agricultural Experiment Station, 
394-395, 600; 

— Agricultural Extension Services, 394- 

395, 490-491, 524; 

College of Agriculture, 394, 547; 

— ah of Chemistry and Physics, 
48; 

— College of Mineral Industries, 547; 

— College of Engineering, 547; 

— Department of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics, 499; 

faculty, 540, 542-543; 

—— Glee Club, 534 

— Naval Ordnance Research Labora- 

tory, 524; 

“Old Main,” (illus.), 523 

Pennsylvania Turnpike, 5, 444 (illus.), 

445, 655, 667, 680; 

entrance, Kittatinny Mountain, 

(illus.) 4 

Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 637 

“Pennsylvania at War, 1941-1945,” 646 

Pennsylvania Week, 549 

Pennsylvanians, as leaders outside State, 
461 

Pennypack, 157 

Pennypacker, Samuel W., 587, 595-597, 607 

Penrose, Boise, 583-585, 589, 593-597, 599, 
601, 603-604, 606, 615-617, 625, 631, 
635 

People’s party, 255-256, 380 

Pepper, George Wharton, 601, 604, 625- 
626 














Pequea Creek, 19 

Periodicals, 170, 341, 432, 489-490, 525-526, 
609, 699 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, (illus.) 230, 231 

Perry County, 99, 362, 491 

Peter, Sarah W., 322 

Peters, Richard, 25, 86, 159, 166-167, 281 

Petitions to King, 189, 195 

Pew, J. Howard, 460; 

Joseph N., 460; 

Joseph N., Jr., 663 

Philadelphia, 27, 34, 37, 44, 49, 55, 58, 64, 
66-67, 69-70, 72, 80, 87-88, 93, 96-97, 
106-107, 109, 127-135, 139, 143-145, 148- 
150, 153, 155, 157-160, 163-214 “pas- 
sim”, 217-218, 223-228, 231-232, 238, 
243-244, 248, 261, 264, 267-270, 273-275, 
279-281, 285, 288, 292-294, 296, 300-306, 
313-315, 317, 322-323, 329-353 “pas- 
sim” 356, 359, 361, 363-365, 369, 378, 
392, 396, 418-419, 422-423, 427-428, 
432, 441, 444-445, 448, 450-452, 461, 
470, 473, 484, 490, 501-507, 509, 511, 








519, 525-530, 533-537, 540, 542-544, 547- 

554, 564, 567, 569-571, 578, 583, 585, 

593-595, 597-598, 602-603, 605, 609-610, 

614-616, 627, 630, 641, 644, 648-649, 

652, 657, 660, 666, 668, 675, 680, 684- 

688, 699, 702-704; 

in 1702 (illus.), 56; 

“Athens of America,” 97, 132, 164, 

343, 530; 

chartered as city, 53; 

consolidation of Philadelphia County 

with, 248; 

corrupt and contented, 587-589, 705; 

dramatic reform movement, 685- 688; 

financial capital of America, 143, 302; 

Greater, Movement, 705; 

industry in Civil War, 364-365; 

leads colonies, 164; 

Main Line, 164; 

major improvements under way in, 

“Minneapolis of America,” 284; 

orderly laying out of, 45; 

political battle in, 588-589; 

port of, 127-128, 210, 279-280, 449, 

649, 662, 694, 699; 

revival of, 705; 

seat of Federal Government, 217-218; 

trade, rapid growth of, 127; 

uprising in 1874-77, 588; 

Philadelphia Bank, 302 

Philadelphia City Council, 687-688 

erarcy si Civic Opera Company, 345, 
34 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 348 

Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, 274, 
300 

piensa Committee of One Hundred, 
88 
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Philadelphia Company, I, 594 

Philadelphia County, 67, 72, 94, 105, 248, 
264, 288, 449, 635 

Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin”, 677, 685, 
687 

Philadelphia General Hospital, 347 

Philadelphia “Inquirer,” 526, 683, 686, 688, 
694 

Philadelphia International Airport, 448 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company, 534 

Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike, 265 

Philadelphia Municipal League, 589 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 537, 704 

Philadelphia Naval Hospital, 649 

Philadelphia “North American,” 603, 609 

Philadelphia “Public Ledger,” 526 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 601 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, 464, 470, 472, 612, 693 

Philadelphia, Reading and Pottsville Tele- 
graph Company, 278 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, 612 

Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men, 322, 548 

Philadelphia Society for Preservation of 
Landmarks, 553-554 
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Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, 282 

Philadephia Society for Promotion of 
National Industry, 301 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 534, 
702 

Philadelphians, leading, 302, 419, 528, 533- 
534 

Philanthropy, organized, 609-610 

Philco Corporation, 419 

Philippine Insurrection, 583 

Philosophical Hall, Philadelphia, 197 

Phoenixville, 364, 649 

Phonograph, 527-528 

Physicians, 182-183, 322, 346-350, 547, 549, 
615 


Physicists, 348 

Physick, Philip Syng, 347 

Physiographic regions, five, 3-7 

Physiography, 1-15 

Pianists, 533 

Pickering, Timothy, 315 

Pickering Treaty, 261 

Piedmont Plateau, 3, 8 

Pierce, Franklin, 249 

Pietism, 97, 327 

Pike County, 108, 265, 324, 396 

Pinchot, Gifford, 443, 519, 602-603, 607, 

676; 

first administration, 618-625; 

second administration, 627- 628, 631- 

632 

“Pinchot roads,” 627 

Pine Grove, 704 

Piolett, Victor, 569 

Pioneer, 562 

Pioneers, 9, 20, 25, 66, 68, 91-151, 182 

Piper, William, 446 

Piper Cubs, 446, 653 

Pigseyo5 

“Pirates,” Pittsburgh, 509 

Pitcairn, John, 459 

Pitkin, Francis A., 636 

Bite William, 83 

Pittsburgh, 7 ae Ug, 1 Gs Olen 103, 10 ol Le 
144, 156, 219, 236, 239, 247, 252, 259, 
264- 265, 267-268, 272, 276, 278, 280, 
284- 285, 287- 288, 290, 292-293, 295, 
298, 300, 303- 304, 310, 313- 315, Jal, 
323, 335, 338-339, 341, 344, 356, 359, 
364- 366, 377-378, 385, 396, 401, 403, 
412, 414- 416, 422-424 426, 428. 432, 
441, 448- 449, 461- 462, 468, 475- 476, 
479, 484, 501- 502, 504-505, 509, 511, 
526- 537, 541, 543- 550, 553- 554, 563, 572, 
545; 599, 605, 610, 626, 630, 640- 641, 
648, 652, 659, 662- 663, 666, 668, 680- 
682, 684- 685, 689, 699- 704; 

— downtown, at juncture of Allegheny 


a0 Monongahela rivers  (illus.), 


industrial areas, map of, 706; 
industry in Civil War, 364; 
metropolitan area, 708; 

reform movements in, 590-591; 
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renaissance in, 705-708 

Pittsburgh Civic Center, 705-708 

Pittsburgh Coal Company, 457-458 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, 
693 

Pittsburgh Gateway Center, 545 

Pittsburgh “Gazette,” 341, 344, 381, 526 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company,’ 457, 
459, 549, 605 

“Pittsburgh Post- Gazette,” 526 

“Pittsburgh Press,” 666 

ere Symphony Orchestra, 533-534, 
02 





Pittston, 114 

Pittston Fort, 114 

Planning Board, National, 631 

Planning Board, State, 452- 454, 483, 508, 
630-631, 636- 637, 639, 644, 697 

Plastics, 427 

Playwrights, 172, 174, 322, 346, 541, 543 

Plummer, J. Lee, 587, 

Plunkett, William, 115 

Pocono, 29; 

resort region, 5, 703 

Poetry, 172-173, 542 

Poets, 172, 340, 542 

Point Park, Pittsburgh, 680, 705 

Police, private corporation, ‘470; 


State, 476, 596, 639, 701 
Poling, Daniel A., 686 
Polish, 485, 552 


Political affairs of government, and war 
ate aida century, 1900-1940, 593- 
645; 

bosses, 557-564, 577-578, 583, 587- 
590, 505- 596, 602; 

corruption, 587- 591, 602, 684; 
degeneracy, 568; 

“double-cross,” 595; 

factionalism, Provincial, 48-53, 55-72; 
Site tee State, 226-229, 325, 564, 
68 

graft, 591, 599, 686; 

Sime 69, 71-72, 383-385, 561-564, 
80; 

machine, 577-578; 

machines, city, 587-590, 689-690; 
manipulation, 594; 

overturn, 1934, 632; 

parties, beginning of, 218-219; 
patronage, 560, 669; 

reform, 606- 625 “passim”; 

scandals, 568,5572," 5815 582, 599, 642, 
686 


Politics, 48-72, 102, 186-199, 211-213, 316, 
323-324, 337, 357-358, 360, 379- 383, 
657-690 “passim,” 696; 

1790 to 1860, 217-258; 

1796 to 1800, 223-225; 

1900- 1940, 503- 645; 

in Civil War time, 379-382; 

and colonial wars, half century of, 
1727-1770, 64-90; 

during French and Indian War, 84- 
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—— and government after Civil War, 
1865-1900, 557-592 ; 

— immediately after 1865, 559-561; 

—— and issues after 1764, 87-89; 

postwar national, 558-559 

Polk, James K., 246 

Pollock, James, 250-251, 357 

Pontiac, Chief, 84 

Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 20, 84, 86 

Poor relief, 44, 629-630 

“Poor Richard’s Almanack,”’ Benjamin 
Franklin, 72 

Popular or Country par*y, 56-58, 65, 69, 
190-192 

Population, Pennsylvania, 91, 100, 259-260, 

264, 309, 482-486, 690; 

cities, 388, 501-503, 691; 

density, 690-691; 

factors affecting, 484-485; 

foreign-born, 485; 

German, 99-100; 

growth slow-down, 482-483; 

Philadelphia, 107, 164; 

rural, 482, 691; 

Scotch-Irish, 102; 

shift, 483-484; 

spread of, 104-105; 

towns, 107, 388, 501-503, 691; 

trends for United States and Penn- 

sylvania, graph of (illus.), 483; 

urban, 483-484 

Populist party, 584 

Port Carbon, 270, 298 

Port Clinton, 274 

Port Deposit, 269 

Portage Railroad, Allegheny, 272, 275, 
278, 301, 504 

Porter, Charles A., 588-589; 

David A., 362; 

David Rittenhouse, 244-245 

Portland cement industry, 12, 652, 407- 
409 

Ports, 7, 662, 699 

Post, Christian, 83, 162 

Postal Service, United States, 490 

Postmaster General, United States, 249, 
490, 580 

Post-war Planning Commission, 659, 
662 

Potash, 128 

Potatoes, 282 

Potomac River, 7-8, 144 

Potter County, 9-10, 265, 286, 328-329, 
397, 410, 419-421, 553, 605 

Pottery, 12, 298 

Pottsgrove, 211 

Pottstown, 275, 446 

Pottsville, 275, 289, 297-298, 310, 473, 704 

Poultry, 697-698 

Powder mills, 210 

Poverty, 125-126, 507 

Powderly, Terence V., 468 

Powers & Weightman, 293-294 

Precision instruments, 429 

Prentis, H. W., Jr., 461 

Preparedness issue, 66-67 
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Presbyterian churches, 103, 158-159, 334- 

335, 590-9015 

educational institutions, 317, 335; 

pastors, 159, 335 

Presbyterianism, 103-104, 158-159, 164, 
331, Gdd,.200,, 100 

Presbyterians, 70, 88, 103, 121, 157, 169, 
317, 335-336 








“President of Council, Provincial, 49, 51, 


58 

President of State Senate, 246, 248 

President, United States, 218-258 “passim,” 
374-377, 478-479, 557-592 “passim,” 
602-603, 607, 631-632, 667-668, 676 

Presque Isle, 74, 223, 680 

Presque Isle Peninsula Park, 680 

Presser, Theodore, Company, 432, 526 

Preston, Ann, 322 

Pretzels, 422-423 

Price, William G., 606 

Prices, wartime, 656 

Primary, direct, 600 

Primogeniture, abolition of system of, 45 

Printers, 100, 170, 341 

Printing industry, 170, 325, 341, 432 

Printz, Johan, 32-35, 46 

Prison industries, 330; 

reforms, 330 

Prison Industries Rehabilitation Program, 
eS made by prisoners in (illus.), 
61 

Prisoners, Hessian, 210 

Prisons, 43-44, 330, 662 

Procession from Gettysburg to Soldiers 
National Cemetery, where Abraham 
Lincoln delivered Gettysburg Ad- 
dress (illus.), 376 

Proclamation of Neutrality, 219 

Progressive Movement, 593, 600-631 “pas- 
sim” 

Progressive party, 668 

Progressivism, national, Pennsylvania’s 
role in, 606-609 

Prohibition, 618, 625 

Proprietary party, 69-70, 84-89, 188 

Proprietor of Pennsylvania, William Penn 
as, 39-59 

Proprietorship of Pennsylvania, William 
Penn’s heirs and, 61-64, 66-67, 70-71 

Prosperity, 35, 150, 383, 388-389, 656, 693- 
694, 701 

Proud, Robert, 44, 173, 187 

Provincial Convention, 194, 197-198 

Psychiatrists, 329-330 

Psychiatry, 681 

Public Assistance Board, State, 635 

Public Assistance boards, county, 635 

Public Assistance Department, State, 634- 
635, 662 

Public Instruction Department, State, 516, 
519, 659, 699 

Public Service Commission, 635 

Public Utility Commission, State, 635- 


636 
Publishers, 169-170, 248, 251, 341-342, 432, 
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Publishing industry, 293, 432, 525-527, 553- 
554 


Puerto Rican campaign, 583 

Pugh, Evan, 320 

Pulitzer prize winners, 543, 549 

Pullman, George, 438 

Pump, old, near Mercersburg (illus.), 312 

Pure Food and Drugs Act, 609 

Puritanism, 92 

Pusey, Caleb, 173 

Pymatuning Reservoir, aerial view of 
(illus.), 623 

Pythias, Knights of, 511 


Quaker aristocracy, 49-50, 55-56, 64, 132- 
133, 179-180; 

—— characteristics, 95, 320; 

—— culture, 96-97; 

—— educational institutions, 551; 

—— humanitarianism, 96, 149, 183, 320, 
329, 507, 511, 551, 610; 

—— merchants, 95-97, 131, 140, 175, 209; 

—— morality, 199; 

—— occupations, 95-96; 

—— pacificism, 50-52, 66, 194-195, 551; 

—— rule, era of dominant, 48-63; 

—— schisms, 93-95; 

wealth, 96-97, 132-133; 

Quakerism, 49, 64, 95-97, 158; 

attributes of, 40, 174; 

influence upon Pennsylvania of, 96- 











Quakers, 18, 24-25, 38-71, 80, 82-83, 85- 
89, 91-97, 132-133, 140, 155-159, 166- 
167, 177-179, 190-191, 193, 239, 247, 
308, 323, 551, 610; 

—— Hicksite, 333; 

Irish, 94; 

Welsh, 94, 182 

Quarries, stone, 274 

Quarry, Robert, 58 

Quarrying stone, Delaware Indians 
(illus.), 16 

ey, Matthew Stanley, 561-589 “passim,” 
9 . 








Cameron, revolt against, 574-577 
Queen Anne’s War, 59 
Queen Esther’s Town, 207 





Radical reconstruction policy, 558 

Radicals, 242, 384, 558 

Radio broadcasting born in Pennsylvania, 
529-530; 

broadcasting stations, 416, 699 

Radio Corporation of America’s Electron 
Tube Plant, Lancaster (illus.), 456 

Radio Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, 530 

Radnor, 104, 157 

Rafts, 7-8, 144, 268 

Railroad bridges, 276, 278, 473; 

builders, 276; 

building, results of, 278-279; 

cars, 438; 

centers, 363; 























coming of, 274-279; 
construction, 276-278; 
development, 436-439; 
equipment, 437-438; 
equipment industry, 363, 427; 
freight tonnage, 436, 439; 
improvements, 416; 

mileage, 276, 436-439, 699; 
motive power, 278; 

network, 437; 

rate discrimination, 613; 
streamlining, 438; 

strikes, 473; 

supplies, 439; 

trackage, 439; 

workers, 439 

Railroading, leaders in American, 434-436 
Railroads, 272, 274-279, 388, 434-439; 
in 1860, map of (illus.), 277 
Rainfall, 9-10, 621 

Randall, Samuel J., 564, 575 
Rangers, 80, 200 

Rapp, George, 327 
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Reading, 106-107, 145, 155, 211, 256, 275, 
288, 301, 310, 314, 342, 351-353, 427, 
441, 473, 484, 489, 501-503, 509-512, 
534, 553, 672, 702; 

—— “Gibralter of Pennsylvania Democ- 

racy,” 256; 

tt and cultural progress in, 351- 

353 

Reading Railroad, 275, 278, 297, 313, 353, 
436, 439, 471 

Rebellion on frontier, 87 

Reconstruction policy, 384 

Recreation, 509-510, 680 

Recreation Council, State, 680 

Red Jacket, Chief, 25 

Redemptioners, 99, 149-150 

Redick, David, 220 

Reed, David A., 625-626; 

Joseph, 190, 195-196, 211 

Reeder, Andrew, 250 

Reforestation project, Indiana County 
(illus.), 438 

Reform, 594, 596-601, 606, 609-632 “passim,” 
684-690 

Reformed Church, 333, 550 

Reforms, 320-331, 589-591 

Regiments, Pennsylvania, 358, 583 

Regional pattern, early, 94 

Relief, Federal, 633-634; 

measures, 305, 628-635; 

and welfare agencies, existing, 629- 

630; 

and welfare program, new State, 

630-633 

Religion, 97, 124, 156-164, 324-336, 549-552 

Religious currents today, 549-552; 

dissension, 93; 

—— faith, 163-164; 

ferments, 331-332; 
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freedom, 54-55, 60, 104; 

pattern, orthodox, 333-336; 

revivals, 332 

Remington Arms Plant, 605 

Repplier, Agnes, 542, 704 

Representation, inadequate, 186-187; 

issue, 67-68 

Republican revolt in 1898, 585-586 

Republicans, 211-212, 218-258 “passim,” 302, 
323-324, 379-385, 557-645 “‘passim,” 
656-690 “passim” 

Research, 547-549; 

centers, industrial, 549; 

laboratories, 708 

Sa Defense Corps, Pennsylvania, 

Resort centers, 5 

Resources, natural, 1, 210, 602; 

wartime importance of Pennsylvan- 

ia, 210-211 

Resources Board, National, 631 

Revenue Department, State, 627; 

Division of Aeronautics, 448 

Revere, Paul, 190 

Revolution, War of American, 18-20, 185, 
200-211 

Revolutionary era in Pennsylvania, 185- 

—— machinery for action, growth of, 
191-192; 

—— movement, backgrounds of, 185-187; 

rapid progress of, 193-195 

Reynolds, John F., 359, 362, 648 

Reynoldsville, 401 

Rhodes, Samuel, 179 

Rice, John S., 664 

Richardson, Francis, 180; 

John, 180; 

Samuel, 50-51, 72 

Richter, Conrad, 704 

Ridge and Valley Region, 3-5, 8 

Ridgway, 541 

Rieck, Edward, 424 

Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, 423-424 

Rifle maker, Pennsylvania, of today 
(illus.), 673 

Rigdon, Sidney, 332 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts, 541 

Riot Bill, £72 

Rising, Johan, 33 

Riter, Henry G., 480 

Ritner, Joseph, 239-240, 242, 244 

Rittenhouse, David, 165, 182, 199; 

William, 142 

River bottoms, residual soil of, 15; 

craft, 7-8, 430-432; 

freight tonnage, 448; 

transportation, 142, 144, 267-270, 448 

Rivers, 3, 7-9 

Roads, au 78-79, 83, 144-145, 265-268, 441- 
4 


Roberdeau, Daniel, 195 

Roberts, William Milnor, 276 
Robinson, Moncure, 274-276, 278, 301 
Rock, 1-2, 10, 12 

Rock View, 662 












































Roebling, John Augustus, 278, 301, 504; 
Washington, 301, 504 

Rogers, Henry D., 300 

Rohm & Haas Company, 427 

Roman Catholic charity, 511; 

churches, 335, 529; 

—— educational institutions, 335, 521; 
priests, 163, 335 

Reman Catholicism, 335, 550 

Roman Catholics, 84, 156-157, 163, 245, 











335, 641 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 478, 631-632, 634, 
641, 643, 670; 

— ane nees: 478, 596, 602-603, 606-607, 
8 


Rope-making, 142 

Rosicrucians, 161 

Ross, George, 192, 198; 

James, 220, 224-225, 228 

Rothermel, Peter F., 370 

Rothrock, Joseph T., 614-615 

Route 22, U.S., at Speeceville, Dauphin 
County (illus.), 444 

Royal, Anne, 339 

Ruffsdale, 490 

Rural church (Presbyterian) near Mif- 
flintown (illus.), 334; 

— electrification, 702 

—— life, 312-313, 487-500; 

— population, 482; 

—— self-sufficiency, 487-488; 

youth programs, 491 

Rural Free Delivery (R.F.D.), 490 

Rush, Benjamin, (illus.) 183, 198, 211, 

302, 329-330, 549; 

William, 345 

Russell, 492 

Russia, 559-560, 566 

Russians, 485-552 

Rutter, Thomas, 139 











Sadler, Lewis, 604 

Safe Harbor, 669 

St. Clair, 471 

St. Clair, Arthur, 211-212, 222, 262 

St. David’s Episcopal Church, Radnor, 157 

St. George’s Methodist Church, Phila- 
delphia, 157, 160 

St. Lawrence River, 9 

Saint-Pierre, Legardeur de, 75 

Salk, Jonas, 346, 547 

Salomon, Haym, 211 

Salt, 298 

Samuel, Bernard, 668, 685-686 

Sand, 12, 409 

Sandstone, 1, 12, 140 

“Sandy Foundation Shaken, The,” Wil- 
liam Penn, 38 

Sanitary Water Board, State, 623-624, 666 

Sartain, John, 344 

“Saturday Evening Post,” 432, 525 

Savings banks, 304 

Sawmills, 139, 294 

Sawyer, Robert K., 686 

Saxonburg, 278, 301, 504 

Saxton, Joseph, 300 
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Sayre Park, Bethlehem, 503 

Scheele, James Evans, 639 

School atttendance, 317, pe 

boards, 516, 700: 

buildings, 521; 

buses, 700; 

children in Johnstown learning safe- 

ty patrol work with aid of State Po- 

lice (illus.), 701; 

districts, 516; 

enrollment, 700; 

expenditure by years, graph of 

(illus.), 620; 

health program, 671; 

houses, 314, 700; 

laws, 517-519; 

music, 534; 

Salaries, 521; 

system ‘advances after 1920, 519-521; 

vanishing one-room, near Liver- 

pool (illus.), 491 

high, 317, 492, 518; 

Lancastrian, 315; 

Moravian mission, 162; 

public, 516-521; 

Quaker, 156; 

rural, 491-492 

School Code, State, 600 

School, Public, Building Authority, State, 
672 

Schools, 155-156, 353, 516-521, 699-700; 

church, 155-156, 166, 314; 

consolidated, 492, 700: 

early, 314; 

evening, 182; 

Schurz, Carl, 566 

Schurz, Carl, Memorial Foundation, 544 

Schuylkill, 166 

Schuylkill Canal, 270-271, 274- 2453297. 302 

Schuylkill County, 108, 295 

Schuylkill Haven, 541 

Schuylkill Navigation, 270 

Schuylkill River, 3, 7-8, 31-32, 45, 80, 82, 

140-141, 201, 204, 267, 270, 297, 504, 

666; 

desilting, 659, 669-671, 680; 

dredge at work on (illus.), 660; 

Falls of, 45; 

silt accumulation on left bank, north 

of Reading (illus.), 672 

Schuylkill Valley, 45, 288-289, 298, 353 

gees Charles M., 412, 457, 459- 460, 
464 

Schwenkenfelders, 99, 161 

Science, 180-182, 298- 301; 

education, '300, 346- 351; 

—— libraries, 180- 181; 

—— and medicine, rise of, 346-351; 

— modern, 545- 547: 

practical, 181- 182 
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Scientists, 55, 180-182, 346-350 

Scotch, 464 

Scotch- Irish, 25, 70, 87-88, 102-104, 106, 
14g 125, 156, 159, 178, 213, 232-233, 
236, 244, 259, 261, 285; 
characteristics of, 103- 104; 











—— influence on Pennsylvania of, 103- 
104 

Scotland, 607 

Scott, Hugh D., 668; 

Thomas Ne 363, 436; 

Winfield ee 352 

Scranton, 278, 288, 342, 364, 445, 468, 484, 

501- 502, 504, "508, 527, 649, 689, 692: 

early (illus.), 310 

Screen stars, 543 

Scully, Cornelius, 668, 684 

Sculptors, 344- 345, 537-540, 597, 703-704 

Sculpture, 345, 537- 540, 597, 704 

Secret ballot, 581 

Secretary, Provincial, 55 

Secretary of Agriculture, State, 394, 637, 
682 











Secretary of Commonwealth, 218, 234 
235, 242, 244, 246, 251, 316, 357, B72, 
574. 588, 641. 

Secretary of Defense, United States, 647 

Secretary of Highways, State, 640, 664 

Secretary of Internal Affairs, State, 579, 
682 

Secretary of Interior, United States, 602, 
631 

Secretary of Labor, United States, 220, 
479, 609, 626 

Secretary of State, United States, 251, 253, 
567, 607, 647 

Secretary of Treasury, United States, 230, 
238, 241, 302, 626 

Secretary of War, United States, 222, 241, 
359-360, 385, 558, 573 

Sectionalism, 234 232 

Selective Service, State, 646-647, 658 

Sellers, Coleman, 528 

Selsam, J Paat, 200 

Seminary Ridge, SY) 

Senate, State, 213, 219, 223, 225, 229) 23q9 
244, 246-248, 315- 316, 566, 579, 595, 
617, 632, 643, 682 

Senate, United States, 247, 251, 343, 580, 
585- 586, 625-626, 643, 665 

Senators, State, 213, 219, 225, 247, 25% 
564, 583, 590, 601, 616, 626 

Senators, United States, from Pennsyl- 
vania, 220, 224- 235, 239, 380, 478- 
479, 560- 561, 564, 566, 569, 573, S75, 
582- 583, 504, 596, 607, 632, 643, 657, 
664, 674- 675 

Seneca Indians, 20-21, 25, 84, 207, 209, 
261, 402-403 

“Seneca oil,” 303 

Sergeant, John, 238, 243; 

Thomas, 234- 235 

Service industries, 450-451 

Settlement, 28-40, 91-117, 223, 259-265; 

houses, 610; 

Indian helpfulness in, 28-29 

Settlers, 260-265; 

British, 35- “40, 94-97, 260; 

from Connecticut, {i132 116; 

early, 28-40, 94; 

—— lrish, 260: 

— Dutch, 31-32, 34-35; 
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— from Maryland, 109-110; 

—— Si ser German, 97-102, 260- 
261; 

— Quaker, 94-97; 

— Scotch-Irish, 102-104, 261; 

— squatter, 108-109; 

— Swedish, 32-35; 

from Virginia, 111-112; 

— Welsh, 94, 104, 261; 

westward movement of, 106-107 

Seventh Day Baptists, 100, 161, 324-325 

Sewage disposal, 505-506, 508, 623-624, 
666, 669 

Sewage Treatment Works, Northeast, 
ae view of Philadelphia’s (illus.), 

Sewickley, 29 

Shackamaxon, 46 

Shale, 1 

Shamokin, 27, 29, 82, 107-108, 129 

Sharon, 479, 652 

Sharps, C., and Company, 364 

Shawnee Indians, 19, 79-80, 82-83 

Sheep (illus.), 283, 494; 

raising, 7, 35, 283-284 

Shepherdstown, 368 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, 383 

Sherman’s Valley, 409 

Sheshequin, 29 

Shipbuilding, 130, 142, 430-432, 649, 652 

Shippen, Edward, 53, 58, 158; 

William, Jr., 183 

Shipping, 127, 130, 448-449, 694 

Shipyard, Pennsylvania, working at night, 
World War II (illus.), 650 

Shipyards, 364-365, 649-650; 

Delaware, 210, 293, 365 

Shirleysburg, 82 

Sholes, Christopher, 450 

Shrine, Nobles of Mystic, 511 

Shroyer, John U., 664 

Shulze, John Andrew, 236-239 

Shunk, Francis R., 246 

Sibley, Joseph, 584 

Sidney, Algernon, 42-44 

Siegfried, 298 

Signal Corps Procurement Depot, Phila- 
delphia, 649 

Silk, 327 

Silversmiths, 97, 139, 180 

Simpson, Stephen, 233 

Sims, Willia S., 606 

Siney, John, 471, 473, 612 

Singers, 162, 174, 533 

Singmaster, Elsie, 704 

Slate, 140, 409 

Slate Roof House, 53 

Slavery, 149, 247-248, 321, 360; 

Pennsylvania leads attack on, 322- 

324; 

issue, 247-248 

Slaves, 149, 224, 248, 323-324, 384 

Slums and tenements, 507 

Smethport, 689 

Smilie, John, 212-213, 227 

Smith, Edgar Fahs, 547; 





























James, 198; 
——— (Onn esl, 725 
Joseph, 332-333; 
=? Thomas» B:.. 016: 
William, 159, 166-168, 172 
Smith-Lever Act, 490-491 
Smith’s, David, City Tavern, 166 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
‘* D.C., 275, 446 
Snow Hill, 161 
Snowfall, 9-10, 621 
Snuff, 293 
Snyder, Simon, 228-230 
Snyder County, 79, 237, 552 
Social aristocracy, 132-133, 164-165, 314; 
changes, 1865 to date, 482-515; 
and cultural progress, 1790-1860, 307- 
354; 
distinction, lines of, 49-50; 
justice, William Penn’s ideas on, 60; 
life, 204, 389, 510; pioneer, 124; colon- 
ial, 154; 
problems, 610; 
reforms, 609, 629-631; 
structure, Philadelphia’s, 164-166; 
trends, current, 699-702; 
welfare, 609-613, 629-635, 660-662; 
work, 609-610 
3, 7, 14-15, 120; 
conservation, 499, 637-639; 
conservation districts, County, 662; 
erosion, 498, 637; 
improvement, 281 
Soil Conservation Board, State, 637 
Soil Conservation Commission, State, 659, 
669 
Soldiers’ bonus, 670 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Bridge, 540 
“Some Account of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania,” William Penn, 41-42 
title page of (illus.), 41, 173 
Somerset, 79, 567 
Somerset County, 5, 8, 264, 266, 552 
Song writers, 338-339, 532-533 
Songs, 338-339, 532-533 
Sordoni, Andrew J., 678 
South, the, 36 
South Mountains, 3, 369 
Spaatz, Carl, 647 
Spain, 66 
Spangler’s Spring, 373-374 
Spanish-American War, Pennsylvania and, 
582-583 
Speaker of Assembly, Provincial, 56-58, 
72, 188 
Speaker of Assembly, State, 240 
Speaker of House of Representatives, 
State, 228, 316, 561, 575, 617, 630 
Speaker of House of Representatives, 
United States, 385, 564 
Speeceville, 444 
Spending, individual, chart of proportion- 
ate, 691 
Spinning wheel (illus.), 137 
Spoils system in politics, 225 
Sports, 509-510 
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Spring Garden Band, York, 534 

Sproul, William Cameron, 519, 606, 617- 
618, 625 

Squatters, 68, 104, 108-109, 120-121, 125 

Stagecoach, last, to leave Washington 

(illus.), 439; 

lines, 145, 268, 275 

Staley, Lewis E., 631 

Stamp Act, 88, 188-189 

Standard Oil Company, 581, 616, 693 

Stanton, Edwin M., 360, 363, 385- 386, 559; 

Elizabeth Cady, 321 

Stark, Harold R., 648 

Stassen, Harold, 667 

State House, Philadelphia, 70, 171, 178, 
191, 194 

State Works, 237-238, 243, 250-251, 272- 
273, 301 

Statues, 345, 372, 509, 544 567 

Steam turbines, 416 (illus.), 417 

Steamboats, 8, 268, 448-449 

Steel, 410- 415: 

‘airplane ‘propeller blades being man- 

ufactured in Pennsylvania plant 

(illus.), 654; 

boom, 693-695; 

companies, 410, 412-415, 427, 460; 

industry, 410- 415, 652, 705, 708: mech- 

anization of, 466; technological ad- 

vances in, 464- 467; 

manufactures related to, 412-413; 

mill, world’s largest, Jones & Laugh- 

lin at Aliquippa (illus.), 414; 

mills, 9, 410-412, 414; 

plants, 412- 413; 

rails, 412; 

recent trends in, 413-416; 

worker’s, conditions of, 470- 471; or- 

ganizing, 475-476 

Steel Workers’ Union, 475 

Steelton, 410, 414 

Steffens, Lincoln, 589, 705 

Stein, Gertrude, 541- 542 

Stenton, 55, tt 

Stern, J. David, 526, 641 

Steuben, Baron Friedrich Wilhelm Ludolf 
Gerhard Augustin von, 206 

Stevens, John, 274; 

Thaddeus, 240, 242, 244, 383-385, 558, 

560-561 

Stewart, Jimmy, 543; 

John, 576-578 

Stiegel glass made at Manheim, 1763-1774 
(illus.), 101 

Stock market collapse, 1929, 628 

Stockton, Frank, 340, 540- 541 

Stockyards, 422 

Stokowski, Leopold, 534 

Stone (building), 177, 409 

Stone, Charles W., 585; 

William A., 585, 615 

Stores, 451-452; 

larger, trend toward, 451 
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Stoudt’s Ferry Bridge with mule walk, 
Reading (illus.), 352 

Stourbridge Lion, 272 

Stream and water resources, 7-9, 622-624; 


State control of, 622-624 
aa ely clean, program, State, 659, 666, 
8; 

industrial importance of, 294 

Street cars, 440, 502; 

lighting, 503, 505; 

railway, 439- 441 

Strikes, 305, 337, 471, 473-478, 581, 601 

Strip- mined area in ‘Clarion ‘County now 
being reclaimed (illus.), 477 

Strip mining in vicinity of Tamaqua 
(illus.), 295 

Stroudsburg, 32, 452 

Stuart, Edwin Ge 598; 

i EAs. 366, 368- 369,371, 374s 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 33, 35- 36 

Subsidies, Federal, 304- 395, 490, 524, 630, 
669; 

—— State, 516, 518-519, 524, 565, 618, 630, 
671, 679, 699 

Suffrage, 214 

Sugar refining, 293, 426 

Sullivan, John, 203 

Sullivan’ expedition up Susquehanna, 1779, 
20, 206-207 

Sully, Thomas, 343 

Summer theaters, 702-703 

Sun Oil Company, 407, 460, 652 

Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, 430, 652 

Sunbury, 27, 107-108, 129, 267, 388, 452, 
534, 703 

Sunday schools, 549-550 

Superintendent of Common _ Schools, 
State, 317 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State, 519 

Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
603 

pei Court system, State, 582, 642, 
6 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company, 423- 
424 

















Supreme Court, State, 220, 224, 227, 244, 
253, 380, 560, 579, 628, 633, 639 
Supreme Court, United States, 241, “38a 
613 

Surgeons, 227, 347-348, 540, 549, 615 

Surplus, State, 626, 670 

Surveyor General, 40; 

State, 566 

Surveys and surveyors, 110-111, 222-223, 
261, 275, 300 

Susquehanna. Company, 113, 114 

Susquehanna County, 29, 265, 332, 385, 
SSu) 075 

Susquehanna Purchase, 1762, 114 

Susquehanna _ River, 3, 5. 7-9, 18-20, 27, 
29 312578. BO 92, 107, 115, 129, 144, 
207, 260, °267- 270, 272- 2/3; 270, 206, 
323, 369, 639, 649, 669; 

— Falls of, 46, 270; 

— Forks of, 27: 

— North Branch, 8, 18, 106; 

— West Branch, 8, 206, 272; 

trade, 268- 270 

Susquehanna Tidewater Canal, 269 
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Susquehanna University, 333 

Susquehanna Valley, 5, 17-18, 108, 113, 
140, 206-207, 260, 445 

Susquehannock Indians, 17, 19, 21, 87 

Swarthmore College, 551 

Swatara Gap, 82 

Swatara River, 80 

Swedes, 18, 32-36, 43, 46, 121-122, 126, 139, 
145, 156-157, 176 

SC A ane bay on early Pennsylvania, 
4. 

Swedish Lutherans, 156-157 

aierrs Museum, Philadelphia (illus.), 
4 

Swissdale, 321 

Swisser-barns, 177 

Swisshelm, James, 321; 

Jane Grey Cannon, 321, 339 

Sylvania Colony, 324 

Sylvis, William, 468 

Symphony orchestras, 533-534, 702 

Synthetics, 426-427 





Taft, Robert A., 668; 

William Howard, 602, 607 

Talbot Act, 628, 630 

Talon Company, 460-461 

Tamanend, Chief, 18, 46 

Tamaqua, 275, 295 

Tanneries, 285, 419 

Tanning leather, 419 

Tarentum, 405, 457 

Tariff, protective, 237, 242, 246, 412, 564, 
575, 584, 596 

Taverns, 166 

Tax Equalization Commission, State, 667 

Tax issue, 85-86, 88-89; 

laws, British, early reaction to, 188- 

189 

“Tax System, Pennsylvania, Report of 
Findings and Recommendations on,” 
1949, 674-675 

Taxation without representation, 186-189 

Taxes, 195, 197-198, 218-219, 221, 240, 262, 
315, 563-564, 617-618, 632, 634-635, 639- 
640, 644, 656, 662, 674, 677, 683, 688- 
689; 

—— Federal, 224, 652 

Taylor, Bayard, 339-340, 540; home of 
(illus.), 541; 

— George, 198, 211; 

Zachary, 246 

Teacher-accrediting, 519 

Teachers 155-156, 300, 314, 418, 517-519, 

ISyaal Ne 

colleges, State, 317, 516, 658; 

salaries, 617-618, 671-672, 699 

Teachers’ Retirement System, State, 517, 
633 

Teacher-training, 518-519 

Technological advances, 462-466; 

consequences of, 466-467 

Teedyuscung, Chief, 18, 25, 83 

Telegraph, 278, 300 

Telephone, 450, 699; 

“party-line,” 497 

Television stations, 699 


























Temperance movement, 330-331 

Temperatures, 10 

Temple University—Carnell Hall and 
Conwell Hall (illus.), 524 

Ten Mile, 657 

Tener, John K., 594, 606, 615; 

John K., administration of, 599-601 

Tennent, 156 

ennis, 509 

Textbooks, 170 

Textile industrial revolution, 132; 

as 209, 288, 292-293, 429-430, 

—— manufactures, early, 142; 

— mill machinery, 292; 

— weaving shed, late nineteenth cen- 

tury (illus.), 458 

Textile Machine Works, 427 

Theaters, 174, 345, 510, 702-703 

Theatrical road companies, 510-511 

Therapists, 549 

Thomas, David, 289-290; 

Gabriel, 12, 127-128, 142, 148, 173; 

George, 66-67, 69, 71 

Thomson, Charles, 190-191, 198-199; 

Frank, 300-301, 363, 434; 

—— Elihu, 418-419; 

Frank, 300-301, 363, 434; 

J. Edgar, 300 

Thun, Ferdinand, 427 

Tidioute, 29 

Tilden, William (‘Bill’), 509 

Timber, 12-14, 142, 294 

Tin plate industry, 412 

Tinicum, 155 

Tinicum Island, 33 

Tioga County, 10, 29, 265, 279, 296, 350, 
398, 410, 476, 576, 607 

Tioga Point, 207 

Tionesta, 621 

Titusville, 298-299, 404-406, 438, 487, 553; 

in 1864 (illus.), 387 

Tobacco, 127, 282, 398; 

barn, Clinton County (illus.), 128; 

field, Lancaster County (illus.), 119 

Toll bridges, 671; 

roads, 444-445 

Tolles, Frederick B., 133 

Tollgate, original brick, of National Pike 
near Washington (illus.), 265 

Tolls, schedule of, at Addison Toll House, 
Somerset County, on Cumberland 
Road (illus.), 266 

Topography, 1-15 

Tories, 89, 194, 196-197, 204, 206, 209, 215 

Towanda, 247, 252, 323 

Towanda Creek, 207 

Towns, 105-107, 126-127, 155, 223, 259, 261, 

263-264, 310, 501-503, 507-509, 691; 

and cities, life in, 313-314 

Townshend Acts, 189 

Trade, 14, 25-27, 49, 68-69, 100, 104, 126- 
136, 260-280 “passim,” 284, 298, 449, 
451-452; 

— colonial, 127-132; 

foreign and domestic, 135-136; 
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Trade, shifts in, 279-280; 

unionism, American, born in Penn- 

sylvania, 337 

Trade, Bela of, London, England, 59, 
11 





Trade Union, National, 337 

Traders, early, 129; 

English, 73-74; 

— French, 73-75; 

Indian, 75-76 

Trading centers, colonial, 129; 

houses, Philadelphia, 129; 

posts, 31, 74-75, 82, 129 

Transportation, 265-280, 434-449, 504-505, 
699 ; 

—— et communications, colonial, 143- 
147; 

—— and communication, wartime, 362- 
363; 654-655; 

—— Philadelphia’s relationship to, 143; 

—— railroad, 274-279; 

—— wagon, 267-268; 

water, 268-273 

Trappe, 162 

Treasurer, Philadelphia, 581 

Treasurer, State, 231, 234, 563, 569, 572, 
576, 581-582, 585, 594, 598-599, 603, 
630, 635, 657, 667-668 

Treaty of 1683, 24; 

of 1757, 111; 

— of 1763, 84; 

-—— of Easton, 83,.,111; 

—— of Fort Harmer, 1789, 261; 

—— of Fort Stanwix, 108, 113, 261; 




















of Greenville, 1795, 19, 105, 260; 262; 

with Indians, William Penn’s, 

(illus.), 26; 

of Paris, 211 

Trees, 15, 119 

Trent, William, 76, 129 

Trenton, 171 

Trenton Decree, 115 

Trexler, Harry C., 460 

Troop, First City, 274 

Troops, Confederate, 358-383; 

Federal, 332, 358-383, 473, 573; 

—— Pennsylvania, 200-209, 211, 229-230, 
247, 335, 356, 582-583, 605, 646-650 

Trucking, 655 

Truman, Harry S., 647, 667-668 

Trust “busting,” 596, 607; 

companies, 304 

“Truth Exalted,” William Penn, 38 

Tulpehocken, 29 

Tulpehocken Valley, 27 

Tunkhannock Valley, 385 

Turnpike companies, 267; 

road era, 265-268; 

system, 444-445 

Turnpikes, 4, 265-268, 444-445 

Turtle Creek, 75, 79 

Twentieth Century, trends of, 512-514 

Twentieth Century Fund, 466 

Tyler, John, 245 

Cypewnten Pennsylvanians invent, 449- 
450 

Tyrone, 310 

















“Unclassified” war production, 653-654 

Underground Railroad, 248, 323-324 

Unemployment, 628-630, 640, 692-693; 

Baa aS 636, 658, 660, 672-673, 

678 

Unemployment 
State, 661 

Union County, 265, 332, 576 

Union party, 587 

Uniontown, 76, 78, 107, 159, 220, 554, 647 

United Brethren in Christ, 332, 550-551 

United Engineering and Foundry Com- 
pany, 429, 694 

United Gas Improvement Company, 597- 


United Mine Workers, 475-478, 632 

United States, 261, 290, 410 

United States Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion, 478 

United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 303 

United States Coast Survey, 348 

U. S. Route 30, rebuilding (illus.), 698 

United States Steel Corporation, 414, 460, 

475-476, 479-480, 549, 609; 

Fairless Works, 415, 694 

United Steel Workers of America, 476, 
480 

University of Pennsylvania, 317, 462, 509, 
522, 524-525, 650, 690; 

—— College Hall, center of present cam- 
pus (illus.), 168; 

—— Department of Chemistry, 300, 319; 

faculty, 300, 349-350, 547, 704; 

— Law School, 317; 

—— Mask and Wig Club, 534; 





Compensation Bureau, 








> 


Medical School, 317, 347, 547; 

Press, 554; 

School of Dentistry, 547; 

Wharton School, 525 

University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 347 

University of Pittsburgh, 319, 524-525, 650, 
690, 708; 

—— Heinz Chapel (illus.), 521; 

— Medical Laboratories, 346, 547; 

—— Medical School, 547; 

— Press, 554; 

—— view, featuring most impressive 
building (illus.), 546 

University research, 547-548 

Unrest, 570-571, 613-614 

Upland, 34, 36, 43, 126 

Urban life, 313-314, 500-514; 

population, 483-484; 

transportation, 504-505 

Urbanization, 623 

Utilities, public, in wartime, 655 














Vaccine, anti-polio, 346, 547 
Valley Forge, 204-206, 209, 554, 667; 
Washington at, 204-206, 209 





Valley Forge General Hospital, 649 
Valley Forge Park Commission, 554 
Valleys, 3-5 

Van Braam, Jacob, 75 

Van Buren, Martin, 241, 245 
Vandalia, 111 

Vandenburg, Arthur H., 668 
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Van Dyke, Warren, 640 

Van Valkenburg, E. A., 598, 603 

Vare, Edwin, 595, 598, 601; 

George, 595, 598; 

—— William S., 598, 601, 625; organiza- 
tion, 601-603, 615-616, 626, 685 

Vaughan, James, 281 

Vaux, Richard, 330 

Venango, 27, 75 

Venango County, 29, 262, 264, 461 

Venango Path, 27, 73 

Verse, 267 

Veterans, War of American Revolution, 

262-263 ; 

World War II, 658 

Veterans Commission, State, 658 

Veterans’ Preference Acts, 262-263 

Veterans’ relief, 629, 658; 

Vice president, United States, 252, 257 

ee: siege and capture of, 362, 380- 

1 

Victory gardens, 651 

Virginia, 31, 95, 109-113 

Victor Talking Machine Company, 527 

Vocational education, 492 

Vocational Education Board, Federal, 395 

Voorhees, Donald, 533 








W ages, 150, 337, 452, 470-471, 476, 479-480, 
01 


Vp tar| 
Waggoning, 267-269 
Walhalla, 329 
Walker, Lewis, 460-461; 
—— Lewis, Jr:, 461 
Walking Purchase of 1737, 18, 25, 68, 107 
Wallace, Henry A., 668; 
—— William A., 564, 569, 575 
Walter, Thomas U., 344-345 
Wampum, 147; 
—— belt given by Indians to William 
Penn at Treaty of 1683 (illus.), 24 
Wanamaker, John, 451-452, 490, 580, 583, 


585 

War ou 1812, Pennsylvania and, 229-231, 
9 

War clouds begin to gather, 1750-1753, 
72-75 


War Department, United States, 386 

War Fund, Pennsylvania, 652 

War History, Pennsylvania, 646 

War History Commission, 604-606 

War Loan drives, 652 

War profiteering, 388; 

vessels, building of, 364-365 

Waring, Fred, 533 

Warren, 73-74, 223, 261 

Warren, Gouverneur Kemble, statue of, at 
Little Round Top, Gettysburg Bat- 
tlefield Park (illus.), 372 

“eaeee County, 7, 20, 261-262, 264, 492, 

Wartime agencies, 604-606 

Washington, 112, 265, 310, 335, 439, 541 


Washington, D.C., 300, 345, 385, 446 


Washington, George, 48, 75-79, 83, 93, 201- 
211, 219-222, 261-262; 











brothers of, 111; 

early Pennsylvania mission of, 75-76 

Washington College, 573 

Building, original, now Administra- 

tion Building, Washington and Jef- 

ferson College (illus.), 336 

Washington County, 9, 239, 242, 259, 264, 
281, 284, 319, 332, 410, 553, 708 

Washington and Jefferson College, 319, 
336, 651 

Washington’s Crossing Monument (illus.), 








Water gaps, 80; 

—— power, 7, 622; 

resources, 7-9; 

supply, 9, 506, 620-624, 687; 

—— transportation, 268-273, 448-449 

Water and Power Resources’ Board, 
State, 622, 666 

Water Supply Commission, State, 620-623 

Waterford, 74, 81, 223, 261 

Waterways, natural, 141 

Wayne, Anthony, 20, 201, 204, 211, 222- 
223, 260, 262 

Wayne County, 5, 247, 264, 419, 553 

Waynesboro, 393 

Waynesburg, 310 

Waynesburg College, 657 

Wealth, 49, 56, 64, 70, 96-97, 132-133, 150, 
166, 179, 217, 309, 313, 327, 339, 342- 
344, 388-389, 452, 609-610, 632, 678 

Weaver, John, 597-598 

Weavers, 100 

Weaving, 138 

Webb, Thomas, 159 

Weirick, Franklin, 381 

Weiser, Conrad, 80, 82 

“Welcome,” the, 43, 48, 182 

eee activities, 605-606, 609-613, 629- 
635; 

—— boards, county, 630-631; 

legislation, 624, 660-662 

Welfare Commission, State, 629 

Welfare Department, State, 617, 629, 631, 
635, 679 

Wellsboro, 6 

Welsh, 56, 94, 157, 182, 261, 412, 464 

Welsh Barony, 94 

West, Benjamin, 26, 46, 158, 175 

West Brownsville, 573 

West Chester, 359, 518 

West Indies, 95, 127, 131, 169, 424 

Western Glaciated Section, 5-7 

baie Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 

4 











Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic, Pittsburgh (illus.), 681 

Western Theologcial Seminary, 335 

Western University, Pittsburgh, 335 

Westfield, 419 

Westgrove, 322 

Westinghouse, George, 459, 546; inven- 
tions for railroad, 415-416, 436; Mem- 
orial Bridge, Lincoln Highway, near 
Pittsburgh (illus.), 505 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 416, 
427 
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Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 416-418, 427, 530, 652- 
653 

Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 549 

Westmoreland County, 9, 106, 112, 114, 
194, 209, 247, 256, 259, 300, 362, 444, 
708 

Wetherill, Samuel, 209, 286-287; 

cloth manufacturer, plate of, 1782 

(illus.), 210 

Wheat, 122-123, 128, 282 

“Wheatland,” home of James Buchanan, 
in Lancaster (illus.), 254 

Wheelwrights, 146, 175 

Whig versus Tory, 196-197 

Whigs, 50, 55-56, 194-198, 241-251, 357, 379 

Whiskey Rebellion, 219-221 

White Haven, 270 

White Hill, 661 

Whitefield, George, 164, 172 

Whitman, Walt, 542 

Wickersham, James P., 517 

Widener, Peter A.B., 422 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, 541 

Wild life preservation, 510, 619-620 

Wilder, Rufus A., 301 

Wilkes-Barre, (illus.) 114, 115, 2074275, 
288, 292, 296, 342, 350, 484, 501-502, 
526, 529, 648, 703 

William Penn Highway, 144, 667 

William II, King of England, 52 

Williamsport, (illus.) 264, 294, 310, 328, 
342, 368, 421, 441, 490, 501, 527 

Willing, Thomas, 191, 195, 198, 302 

Willow Grove, 649 

Wills, David, 374-375 

Wilmington, Delaware, 32, 204 

Wilmot, David, 247, 250-253, 256, 323-324, 
380 





Wilmot Proviso, 247, 323 

Wilson, James, 192, 195-196, 198, 211-213, 
263, 302; 

—— William B., 476, 479, 607-609, 626; 

Woodrow, 479, 596, 604, 607, 631-632 

Wind Gap, 207 

Winfield, 332 

Winston, John C., 432 

Wissahickon Creek, 142 

Wistar, Francis, 554; 

Sally, 172 

Wolf, George, 239-242, 257, 315-316 

Wolfe, Charles S., 576; 

—— Thomas, 704 

Woman, Pennsylvania ruled by, 62 

Woman’s rights, 321-322 

Women, higher education for, 521; 

leaders in humanitarian causes, 321- 











in industry, 655, 672; 

—— Pennsylvania, working in industry 
in World War II (illus.), 655 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
(W.C.T.U.), 625 

Women’s clubs, 511 

Women’s Labor Law, 672 

Women’s Medical College, Philadelphia, 
322, 547, 610 





Wood, 14, 128, 294, 420; 

products, 14, 420-421, 614; 

pulp, 421 

Wood, Lloyd, 642, 682. 

Wooden plow (illus.), 122 

Woodland Indian Epoch, 17 

Woodward, George W., 380-381, 614 

Wool, 138, 284, 494; 

winder (illus.), 137 

Woolen manufacturing, 35, 142, 284-285 

Woolman, John, 158 

Work hours, 470-471, 611, 672 

Workers’ houses at, Cornwall (illus.), 508 

Workingman’s party, 571 

Workmen’s compensation, 624, 678 

Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, State, 
661 

Works Progress Administration, Federal 
(WPA), 633-634 ' 

Works Progress Administration, Pennsyl- 
vania, 633 

World peace, William Penn’s plan for, 
60 


World War I, 583, 604-606; 

Pennsylvania casualties in, 605; 

Pennsylvania particiption in, 604-606 

World War II, 421, 432, 446, 448, 634, 
657-658; 

—— Pennsylvania in, 646-656; 

—— Pennsylvania as arsenal of democ- 

racy in, 652-656; 

Pennsylvania casualties in, 647; 

—— Pennsylvania financial contribution 
in, 651-652; 

—— Pennsylvania home front mobiliza- 
tion in, 650-651; 

—— Pennsylvania military personnel in, 
646-648 

Wrightsville, 144, 368-369 

Wyalusing, 18, 29 

Wynne, Thomas, 182 

Wyoming County, 5, 29 

Wyoming Iron Works, 292 

Wyoming massacre, 207 

Wyoming Valley, 18, 27, 95, 113, 115, 206, 
272 




















Wyomissing Industries, Reading, 427 


Yankee-Pennamite Wars, 115 

Yates, Jasper, 220 

York, 105, 107, 142, 155, 161, 169, 206, 288, 
331, 368-369, 393, 428, 501-502, 534, 
555, 567, 648 

York County, 80, 105, 259, 393, 553, 574 

York Springs, 369 

Youghiogheny River (“the Yough”), 9, 
448 


Young, Brigham, 333 
Young Men’s Christian Association (Y.M. 
C.A.), 550, 605 


Zachary, Lloyd, 182 

Zeisberger, David, 162 

Zinc, 12, 409 

Zinzendorf, Count Nikolaus Ludwig von, 
161, 164 

Zoologists, 349 
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